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Sothern,    E.    H.,   as   Lord   Dundreary 7 

as  Petruchio   222 

Sousa,  John   Philip    140 

Spence,    Betty,   in   "Peter  Rabbit   in    Dreamland*.    347 

Stahl,    Rose     126 

St.  Albans,  Khyva,  as  Joan  of  Arc 293 

Stanley,    Helen    85 

St.    Denis,    Ruth    76,  142  and  May  Cover 
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Stevens,    Emily    301 

Stewart,    Anita    3 

Strand    Theatre    369 

Stratford-on-Avon     202 

Strindberg,    Mme.    August    223 

Swain,    Eva    277 
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Sylvester.   Frank,  in  "Treasure   Island" 17 

Taylor,  Laurette    149  and  312 
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Tell,    Olive    281 

Tellegen,    Lou    74 

Terry.   Ellen,  as  Lady   Macbeth 225 

Tharp,    Norman    73 

Thayer,    Edith    342 
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Wehlen,    Emmy    127 
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Whalen,   Will   W 90 

Wierum,   Helen,  in  "Peter  Rabbit   in   Dreamland"  347 

Wills,   Nat    84 

as   a    telegraph    boy    84 

Wilson,    Jack    70 

Winninger,    Charles     284 

making  up    361 

Winter,   William    126 

Players   in    testimonial    to 291 

Wise.   Thomas    A.,    as   Falstaff 271 

Witchie,  Katharine   : 76 

Yorke,   Oswald,   in  "Treasure   Island" 

Young,    Brigham    31 
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1TH  correct  design — the  contributing  factors  to  the 
production  of  The  Crane  Model  Six-Cylinder 


A    SIMPLEX    CHASSIS 

is  guaranteed  for  life  so  long  as  it 

remains  the  property  of  the  original 

purchaser. 


are  a  selection  of  men  and  materials  and  the  provision 
of  facilities  such  as  you  would  expect  to  find  in  a  plant 
building  the  world's  highest  priced  chassis.  A  o\r  of 
unusual  ability  for  those — 

-Who  demand  instant  preparedness — immense  reserve 
power — unusual  speed — silence  and  comfort. 

— Who  cannot  be  consoled  for  loss  of  time  by  the 
thought  of  a  trifling  economy  in  first  cost. 

Body  designs  to  suit  the  owner's 
individual  requirements 

SIMPLEX  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  NEW  JERSEY 


January, 


Our  coming  April  issue  will  be 
A  Special  Shakespeare  Number 

in  celebration  of  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary 


1616      H^       1916 


The  entire  English-speaking  world  is  making  elaborate  preparations  to  commemorate  the 
300th  anniversary  of  Shakespeare's  death  which  occurred  April  23,   1616. 

<I  The  THEATRE  Magazine  will  celebrate  the  event  by  devoting  its  entire  forthcoming 
April  number  to  Shakespeariana.  It  will  be  a  very  sumptuous  issue,  printed  on  deckle-edged 
paper  and  containing  rare  Shakespearian  engravings,  wood  cuts,  and  autograph  manuscripts 
in  facsimile. 

tj  Special  articles  on  Shakespeare  will  be  contributed  by  famous  Shakespeare  scholars 
and  critics: 

^f  Mr.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  Jr.,  will  contribute  an  article  on  the  Shakespeare  gloves 
now  in  his  possession.  These  are  the  closest  personal  relics  of  Shakespeare  in  existence. 

tj  Mr.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  author  of  "The  Servant  in  the  House"  will  contribute  an  article 
on  Henry  Irving's  prompt  book  of  "Macbeth"  with  facsimile  markings. 

^  Mr.  William  Winter,  the  veteran  critic,  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  of  Columbia  University, 
Robert  Mantell,  the  well-known  Shakespearian  tragedian,  Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  Percy 
MacKaye,  and  others  will  also  be  represented. 

tj  A  wonderful  Shakespeare  issue  which  no  theatre  lover  can  afford  to  miss. 

Place  your  order  now. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF 
CULTURED  MUSICIANS 

Of  all  the  beautiful  possessions  with  which  the  refined  home 

is  adorned,  none  other  is  so  indicative  of  the  own' 

er's  culture  and  musical  taste  as  a  GRAND  Piano. 

Those  first  impressions  of  dis- 

criminating  taste,  instantly 

aroused  by  the  simple  beauty 

of  the  Kranich  6-  Bach  Grand, 

are  confirmed   and  enhanced 

by  the  exquisite   tone   of  this 

matchless  instrument. 


Words  can  convey  little  conception 

of  the    artistic  .superiority   of  the 

Kranich   &   Bach   Small  Grand. 

Although  only  51   4"   long   it  pro- 

duces,  in  a   manner  almost  unbe- 

lievable,  all  the  magnificent  qualities 

of    tone   that   make  "grands"  infinitely   more   satisfying   than 

"upright"  pianos.    With  its  new  fulUtone  scale  and  the  mar- 

velous  "Isotonic   Pedal,"  this   superb  instrument  IS  the  Small 

Grand  leader  of  the  world — supreme  and  incomparable. 

Golden  Anniversary  Booklet  Mailed  on  Request. 

KKANICH  &  BACH 


Small  Grand 
Price  $700 

(Freight  and  handling  added) 

Deferred  Payments  Practically 
at  Your  Convenience. 


233-243  East  23d  Street 


New  York 


Fill 


White 


WHAT  TO  SEE  AT  THE 
THEATRES 

ASTOR.  "HlT-TIIK-TKAIL       HOL- 

LJDAY."  Prohibition  play  in  which 
George  M.  Cohan,  the  author,  niakt-s 
facetious  use  of  Billy  Sundayism. 

BANDWiX.  WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
PLAYERS.  One  act  plays  presented 
by  competent  p'ayers. 

BELASCO.  "TiiE  BOOMERANG." 
Amu-ing  comedy,  cleverly  acted  by 
M;trtha  Hednian.  Wallace  Eddinger 
and  other  favorites. 

BOOTH.  "OUR  AMERICAN  COUS- 
IN." E.  H.  Sothern  as  Lord  Dun- 
dreary in  the  comedy,  which  his 
father  made  famous. 

('. AXDLF.R.  "TiiE  HOUSE  OF 
GLASS."  Emotional  drama  dealing 
with  a  woman  unjustly  accused  of 
crime. 

CASIXO.  "TiiE  Hi.iE  PARADISE." 
A  merry  musical  play. 

COHAN.  "COCK  o'  TIIE  WALK." 
A  play  of  the  stage,  inspired  by  the 
Shakespearean  tercentenary  with 
Otis  Skinner  in  the  role  of  a  swag- 
gering actor. 

COMEDY.  "HOBSON'S  CHOICE" 
Quaint  and  whimsical  play  telling 
an  old-fashioned  story  in  a  new 
fashioned  way. 

CORT.  "THE  PRINCESS  PAT." 
Eleanor  Painter  in  an  exceedingly 
tuneful  comic  operetta  by  Victor 
Herbert  and  Henry  Blossom. 

ELTINGE.  "FAIR  AND  WARMER." 
New  farce  full  of  wit  and  humor. 
Highly  amusing. 

EMPIRE.  MAUDE  ADAMS  in  a 
limited  engagement  of  Barrie's 
charming  play,  "Peter  Pan  "  to  be 
followed  by  a  revival  of  "The 
Little  Minister." 

FORTY-EIGHTH  STREET.  "Tup. 
ETERNAL  MAGDALENE."  Julia  Arthur 
in  the  title  role  of  a  strong  play 
dealing  with  the  social  evil. 

I  oKTY-FOURTH  STREET. 
"KATINKA"  A.  musical  play  by  the 
authors  of  "High  Jinks'  and  "The 
Firefly."  Produced  on  a  lavish  scale. 

FULTON.  "RuccLES  OF  RED 
GAP  "  Ralph  Herz  in  a  farce  based 
on  the  well-known  stories. 

GAIETY.  "SADIE  LOVE."  Ro- 
mantic farce  by  Ayery  Hopwood 
well  acted  by  Marjorie  Rambeau 
and  Pedro  de  Cordoba.  Only  mildly 
amusing. 

GARDEN.  "TiiE  WEAVERS." 
First  presentation  in  English  of 
Gerhart  Hauptmann's  drama  of 
social  justice  with  Emanuel  Reicher 
and  his  company. 
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Edited  by   ARTHUR  HORNBLOW 

CONTENTS  ILLUSTRATION  :  Anita  Stewart,  a  popular  PJ 

Vilagraph  star. 

TITLE  PACE:   Scene  in  "Major  Barbara"  at  the   Playhouse.  . 
STACK    WHISPERS    

THE  NF.W    Pl.AVS:      "Major  Barbara,"  "The  Weavers,"  "Treasure 

Island."    "The    Chief,'1    "The    Ware    Case,"    "Sadie    Love,"    and 
"Romeo   and  Juliet." 

YVETTE  QUILBERT  IN  OLD  SONUS— Illustrated M.    M. 

LE  THEATRE  FRANCAIS  OUVRE  SES  FORTES— Illustrated n 

INTERESTING  PEOPLE  IN  THE  THEATRICAL  AND  MCSICAL 

WORLD — Full-page    Plate    12 
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THE  WOMAN  WHO  INFLUENCED  WAGNER — Illustrated 

Archie  Bell  24 

SCENES  IN  "THE  UNCHASTENED  WOMAN" — Full-Page  Plate.  .  25 

TEN  POPULAR  SONG  WRITERS — Full-page  Plate 26 

THE  RAG-TIME  KINGS — Illustrated Orson   Mcriden  27 

"CHEZ  FYSHER"  IN   NEW  YORK — Illustrated 28 

JULIA  ARTHUR'S  RETURN  TO  THE  STAGE — Illustrated 

Ada  Patterson    29 

IN   STAGE  AND  FILMLAND — Full-page   Plate 31 

INDIAN   PRINCESS  AND  PRIMA  DONNA — Illustrated 

Elisc  Lathrop  32 

R.  B.  MANTELL — Full-page  Plate 33 

A  PIONEER  PLAYHOUSE — Illustrated.  .George  Mcrwin  Nelson  34 

KITTY  GORDON  AND  HER  DAUGHTER — Full-page  Plate 35 

OTIS  SKINNER  IN  His  LIBRARY — Full-page  Plate 37 

How  SIGNOR  SCOTTI  MAKES  Up — Illustrated. .  Avery  Strakosc h  38 

FOOTLICHT  FASHIONS   Anne  Archbald  47 

THE   COVER: 
Portrait  in  colors  of  Mil*  Eleanor  Painter  in  "The  Princess  Pat" 


WHAT  TO  SEE  AT  THE 
THEATRES 

GLOBE.  "STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN!" 
(iatiy  Ui-slys  in  a  new  and  typical 
rente. 

HARRIS.  "TiiE  DEVIL'S  GAR- 
DEN." A  dramatization  by  Edith 
Kllis  of  W.  11.  Maxwell's  novel. 

IIII'I'ODKOMK.  "Hip  HIP-HOO- 
RAY." Sumptuous  spectacle,  full  of 
IMIVC!  surprises,  and  with  a  beauti- 
ful ballet  on  skates. 

Ill  DSON.  "UNDER  FIRE."  Blood 
and  thunder  drama  of  the  present 
European  war. 

LONGACRE.  "THE  GREAT 
LOVER."  Leo  Ditrichsti-in  in  a 
highly  successful  romantic  comedy. 

I.Y<  F.r.M.  "Ou»  MRS.  McCiiEs- 
NEY."  High  and  eccentric  cotmdy 
by  George  V.  Hobart  and  Edna 
Ferber. 

l.YKIC.  "ABE  AND  MAWRUSS  " 
A  continuation  of  "Potash  antl 
Perlmutter."  Amusing  and  well- 
acted. 

MA.\I\K  ELLIOTT'S.  "Tut 
WARE  CASE,"  That  picturesque 
actor,  Lou-Tellegen  in  a  play  much 
of  which  is  made  up  of  common- 
place talk. 

XEW  AMSTERDAM.  "AROUND 
Tin.  MAP."  New  musical  play  with 
lavish  scenic  equipment  and  wonder- 
ful costumes.  Poor  libretto. 

PLAYHOUSE.  "MAJOR  BAR- 
BARA." Typical  Shaw  satire,  full  of 
clever  dialogue  and  the  usual  half 
truths.  Brilliantly  acted  by  Grace 
George  and  her  company. 

PRINCESS.  "VERY  GOOD  EDDIE." 
New  musical  piece  founded  on  the 
farce  "Over  Night." 

Pl'XCH  AND  JUDY.  "TREAS- 
URE ISLAND."  A  creditable  per- 
formance of  the  dramatization  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  well- 
known  story  "Treasuie  Island." 

REPUBLIC.  "COMMON  CLAY." 
Sociological  drama,  highly  dramatic, 
affording  Jane  Cowl  emotional  op- 
portunities. Rather  weak  ending. 

SHUBERT.  "ALONE  AT  LAST." 
A  typical  Franz  Lehar  operetta. 

THIRTY-NINTH  STREET  "THE 
UNCHASTENED  WOMAN  "  Modern 
comedy  by  Louis  K.  Anspacher — 
one  of  the  best  plays  of  the  year. 

WINTER  GARDEN.  "A  WORLD 
or  PLEASURE."  A  typical  Winter 
Garden  show  presented  by  popular 
favorites. 


The   colored   portraits  that   appear   on   our  covers   are  those   of  artists   who 

have  distinguished  themselves  on  the  stage.  To  be  put  on  the  cover  of 
THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  regarded  in  the  profession  as  a  reward  of  merit.  Money  cannot  buy  the  privilege  and  this  applies  to  the  inside  contents  of  the  magazine 
as  well.  If  readers  knew  the  artist  paid  for  the  cover,  as  for  so  much  advertising  space,  the  picture  would  have  no  value  in  their  eyes.  But,  knowing  that  the 
distinction  is  awarded  only  to  real  talent,  the  portraits  are  eagerly  collected  as  souvenirs.  Born  in  Iowa  and  brought  up  and  educated  in  Omaha  and  Colorado 
Springs,  Eleanor  Painter  is  truly  of  the  West.  As  a  child  she  sang  continually,  until  her  voice  broke  down  while  taking  part  in  a  Christmas  cantata.  For  seven 
years  she  didn't  sing,  until,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  was  so  inspired  by  reading  "The  First  Violin"  that  she  decided  to  try  her  voice  once  more,  and  found  that 
it  had  not  entirely  left  her.  She  came  to  New  York  to  study  for  one  year,  and  then  was  persuaded  to  study  in  Berlin.  After  two  years  of  vocal  training,  she 
made  her  debut  at  the  Opera  as  Madame  Butterfly.  For  two  years  she  continued  to  sing  there,  scoring  triumphs  in  the  well-known  lyric  roles.  She  was  also  suc- 
cessful at  Covent  Garden  in  "La  Scheme."  Then  she  returned  to  America  to  apjxrar  in  "The  Lilac  Domino,"  and  now  she  is  being  featured  in  the  popular  suc- 
cess, "The  Princess  Pat"  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 
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photographs      Artists  are  invited  to  submit  their  photographs  for  reproduction  in  THE  THEATRE.     Each  photograph  should  be  inscribed  on  the  back  with  the  name  of  the  sender, 
and  if  in  character,  with  that  of  the  character  represented.     Contr 
and  photographs,  but  we  decline  all  responsibility  in  case  of  loss. 
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GRACE   GEORGE  AND   ERNEST   LAWFORD   IN   G.    B.    SHAW'S   PLAY  "MAJOR  BARBARA"   AT  THE   PLAYHOUSE 
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A 


CONSTANT  the- 
atre -  goer,  t  h  i 
other  day,  re- 


marked that  he  thought  he  was 
growing  deaf.  He  had  been  to 
see  a  number  of  plays  and  in  al- 
most every  instance  had  experi- 
enced great  difficulty  in  hearing 
all  that  was  spoken  from  the  stage.  The  phy- 
sician he  consulted  declared  his  Eustachian  tubes 
were  in  perfect  shape.  It  was  not  his  ears  at 
fault  but  the  careless,  indifferent  speech  of  the 
actors  that  made  the  playwright's  words  inaudible. 
There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  this  palpable 
affront  to  the  playgoer  who  has  paid  his  good 
money  to  see  and  hear.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
stage  manager's  fault.  In  this  effort  to  se- 
cure that  intimate  reserve  of  polite  conversation 
he  so  tones  down  the  dialogue  that  it  becomes 
entirely  confidential.  But  for  the  well-paid 
player,  too  lazy  to  exert  himself,  too  ignorant  to 
train  himself  in  the  art  of  intelligent  and  refined 
diction,  there  is  no  excuse.  From  those  in  front 
"Speak  up !  Louder !  Louder !"  would  be  a  fitting 

and  just  rebuke. 

*  *        * 

]U[RS.  LANGTRY  (who  objects  by  the  way  to 
being  called  Lily  Langtry)  is  talking  about 
writing  her  memoires.  She  has  been  offered  $2,500 
a  week  for  a  year,  to  write  one  spasm  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  she  says.  A  stupendous  figure! 
They  will  be  written,  it  is  said,  in  the  form  of 
letters  from  a  Court  Beauty  to  her  most  intimate 
friend.  A  gossamer  veil  of  fiction  will  serv?  to 

satisfy  the  prudish  and  the  exact. 

*  *        * 

AT  present  Mrs.  Langtry  is  playing  in  vaude- 
ville  a  sketch  by  Sydney  Grundy  called 
"Ashes."  Although  her  author  remains  un- 
changed, the  piece,  the  mana- 
ger and  the  scene  of  her  re- 
turn are  sadly  different  from 
what  she  expected.  She  came 
over  to  play  in  "Mrs.  Thomp- 
son," drama  version  of  a  novel 
by  the  son  of  Miss  Braddon, 
made  by  Grundy.  Two  young 
managers  took  her  as  their 
first  great  venture,  and  when 
they  cabled  over  to  Mrs.  Lang- 
try  for  a  copy  of  Grundy's 
play  the  Jersey  Lily  cabled  back:  "Grundy's 
plays  are  made  to  act,  not  to  read."  This  play 
was  evidently  not  made  to  act  long  for  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  monologue  and  lasted  almost  a  week. 

*  *        * 

THE  other  day  I  received  this  letter:  "Dear 
Sir — Would  you  please  advise  me  as  to  the 
nationality  and  occupation  of  the  following  men : 
David  Belasco,  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  Eugene  Wal- 
ter, Geo.  M.  Cohn  (sic).  Are  these  men  thea- 
tre managers,  or  comedians,  or  singers,  and  are 

they  noted  men?"     Such  is  fame! 

*  *         * 

"THE  young  woman  who  recently  appeared  as 
Juliet  at  the  44th  Street  Theatre  must  have 
paid  a  very  high  price  in  gratifying  her  ambition. 
Everything  about  the  production  was  new. 
Scenery,  costumes  and  appointments  were  really 
sumptuous.  They  were  both  artistic  and  beauti- 
ful. Rare  intelligence  was  displayed  in  every 
phase  of  the  stage  management  from  lighting 
to  action.  The  star  was  inadequate,  but  some 
of  my  critical  brethren  of  the  metropolitan  press 
treated  the  affair  with  a  disdain  that  suggested  a 
scratch  production  for  a  matine'e  trybut.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions  the  "regular  chain  gang" 
filed  out  after  the  third  act  never  to  return.  By 
which  defection  they  missed  seeing  the  best 
Romeo  of  a  decade.  Who  is  prepared  to  say 
that  they  can  remember  more  fire,  feeling,  pas- 
sion and  despair  than  George  Relph  displayed  in 
the  final  act  of  the  Veronese  tragedy? 


;Stade  ^Whispers 


purple  light,  appears 
and  mingles  with  th^ 
still  living  members 


Genevieve    Hamper. 


©  Lafayette 

Mrs.  Langtry 


THE  only  man  I  ever  heard  of 
who  remains  an  absolute  mys- 
tery  in   this   age   of   publicity,    is- 
John  Drew's  tailor.     Is  he  ashamed  of  himself, 
or  like  his  distinguished  customer,  does  he  hate 

to  be  interviewed? 

*  *        * 

DOBERT  MANTELL  and  his  charming  young 
wife,  Genevieve  Hamper,  have  gone  to 
Jamaica  for  the  winter,  not  so  much  on  pleasure 
bent  as  for  business.  The  trip 
is  under  the  aegis  of  William 
Fox,  the  film  manufacturer, 
who  will  make  several  pictures 
with  the  tragedian  and  his 
leading  lady  as  principals,  and 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
island  as  a  picturesque  back- 
ground. Judging  by  the  location 
plenty  of  ginger  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  films.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  an  actor  of 
Mantell's  training  can  work  up  much  enthusiasm 
for  the  movies,  but  no  doubt  the  financial  induce- 
ments were  liberal  and  had  their  weight.  With 
the  money  he  makes  in  filmland  Mr.  Mantell  prom- 
ises to  build  a  theatre  on  Broadway  in  which 
he  can  produce  Shakespeare  and  other  plays  in 
a  style  commensurate  with  the  best  traditions  of 

the  stage.     Good  luck  to  him ! 

*  *        * 

A  CCORDING  to  those  who  know,  the  motion 
picture  business  is  by  no  means  as  prosper- 
ous as  generally  believed.  The  reports  of  enor- 
mous profits  have  been  grossly  exaggerated  and 
unless  something  is  done  quickly  to  remedy  pres- 
ent conditions  and  stimulate  a  waning  public  in- 
terest, even  worse  times  for  the  industry  are 
ahead.  "There  is  more  money  being  lost  in  the 
picture  business  right  now  than  there  is  money 
being  made,"  says  Samuel  Goldfish,  executive 
head  of  the  Lasky  Co.  "The  industry  is  suffer- 
ing from  over  production.  There  are  more  films 
being  manufactured  than  there  are  films  being 
exhibited.  Unreasonably  big  salaries  to  artists 
must  also  stop,  together  with  the  deadly  com- 
petition among  producers." 

*  *        * 

CERTAINLY  money  alone  will  not  bring  suc- 
"*  cess  in  the  film  business.  What  is  needed 
are  brains  and  artistic  ideals.  If  the  pictures 
are  to  retain  their  popularity,  there  must  be  bet- 
ter taste,  more  art  shown  on  the  screen.  Many 
of  the  film  producers  are  men  who  have  risen 
from  nothing.  They  have  made  money  quickly, 
but  they  have  no  education,  no  taste.  To  such 
people  one  picture  is  as  good  as  another — pro- 
vided it  is  full  of  thrills  or  slap-stick  fun.  The 
manner  of  presenting  the  thrills  or  the  humor 
they  do  not  care  about.  But  the  public  does. 
It  is  tired  of  poor  pictures  with  stereotyped 
situations  and  coarse  horse  play.  What  is  wanted 
is  more  of  the  art  picture — the  kind  that  D.  W. 
Griffith  and  a  few  other  able  producers  know 
how  to  make.  Paying  big  salaries  to  prominent 
players  just  for  the  use  of  their  names,  when  a 
cheaper  pantomimist  would  serve  the  purpose 
as  well,  is  foolish.  Who  cares  about  the  face  on 
the  screen  anyway?  The  picture's  the  thing! 

*  *        * 

THE  World  Film  Corporation  has  turned  out 
some  good  pictures,  but  among  them  cannot 
be  included  a  recent  release  called  "The  Cowardly 
Way."  As  an  example  of  bad  taste,  it  certainly 
deserves  the  Nobel  prize.  In  it  Florence  Reed 
plays  the  role  of  an  extravagant  society  woman, 
who,  when  about  to  become  a  mother,  shoots  her- 
self because  her  husband  is  ruined.  If  she  only 
remained  dead,  it  would  not  be  so  harrowing, 
but  she  doesn't.  Her  ghost,  bathed  in  a  rich 


of  the  household.  Worse  than 
that,  her  unborn  child,  with  long 
curls  and  a  ain't-I-cute  expres- 
sion also  runs  about,  waving  pur- 
ple draperies.  The  husband,  no 
wonder,  goes  stark  mad,  and  the  audience  is 
spared  none  of  his  ravings  and  acts  of  violence, 
the  sight  of  which  is  enough  to  upset  the  nerves 
of  the  strongest.  What  good  is  a  Board  of  Cen- 
sorship when  such  stuff  as  this  is  allowed  to  .yet 

through? 

*  .      *        * 

VOU  hear  a  lot  about  the  artistic  temperament 
in  and  out  of  the  theatrical  trenches.  There's 
only  one  way  to  manage  a  temperamental  woman 
on  the  stage,  said  a  well-known  leading  man  re- 
cently, and  that  is  to  be  in  love 'with  her.  They 
hate  the  man  who  won't  admire  them,  and  they 
laugh  at  the  man  who  does.  Their  nerves  are 
always  thumping  them  into  action  till  their  hearts 
are  bursting  and  their  brains  are  in  a  whirl. 
One  of  our  emotional  actresses  in  her  prime  was 
the  most  febrile,  fearless,  radiant  witch  of 
woman  the  stage  ever  had.  She  was  always  on 
fire,  intellectually  and  every  other  way.  During 
one  engagement  in  New  York  she  wasn't  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  anyone  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
except  one  man,  and  he  was  always  telling  her 
how  wonderful  she  was.  No  one  else  dared  go 
near  her  for  fear  she'd  kill  them  with  the  first 
thing  handy.  They're  just  like  angry  leopards. 
A  well-known  English  star  who  has  always  been 
famous  for  being  difficult  to  manage,  used  to 
hate  the  sight  of  a  manager.  She  could  wither 
any  man  who  was  not  her  mental  equal,  till  he 
literally  crumpled  to  pieces.  Most  men  were  afraid 
of  her.  and  she  kept  them  in  that  delicious  state 
of  dread.  They  called  it  "temperament";  she 
called  it  something  more  fitting— brains. 

*  *        * 

A  CTRESSES  alone  do  not  suffer  from  this 
complaint.  Actors,  also,  are  victims  of  too 
much  temperament.  Richard  Mansfield's  eccen- 
tricities are  not  forgotten.  Even  Cyril  Maude, 
the  gentle,  the  polished,  the  favorite  of  the 
King,  didn't  speak  to  anyone  in  his  management 
for  weeks,  once.  That  was  after  his  success  in 
"Grumpy,"  not  before.  One  could  write  a  book 
of  the  temperamental  discords  which  disturb  the 
inner  circles  of  the  theatre.  Acting  is  a  trade  in 
nerves,  and  they  are  ticklish  things  to  manage. 

*  *        * 
\X7HETHER  moved  by  a  patriotic  impulse  or 

sensed  by  a  spirit  of  self-protection,  there 
is  a  considerable  Lamb's  Club  contingent  which 
prefers  that  the  English  actor 
should  stay  at  home  and  fight 
rather  than  come  over  here  and 
exploit  his  art.  Wilton  Lack- 
aye,  celebrated  for  his  blud- 
geon-like wit,  heads  the  pro- 
testants  of  foreign  invasion. 
He  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
native-born  player  should  pay 
an  income  tax  and  the  alien  go 
free.  Mr.  Lackaye  evidently  Wilton  Lackaye  i 
belongs  to  that  class  that  some 
years  since  influenced  a  benign  Congress  to  put 
a  prohibitory  tariff  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
works  of  art.  It  was  believed  that  if  the  tariff 
were  only  high  enough,  the  American  connoisseur 
would  buy  the  native  article  instead  of  paying  an 
excessive  price  for  a  Corot,  a  Daubigny  or 
Manet.  By  this  reasoning  we  would  have  to 
have  Lackaye  as  Hamlet  instead  of  Forb 
Robertson  as  the  Moody  Dane.  George  Fawce 
would  replace  John  Hare  as  the  gay  Lord  Quex, 
and  Nazimova  would  yield  over  Hedda  Gabbler 
to  Maude  Adams. 
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PLAYHOUSE.  "MAJOR  BARBARA."  Play  in 
three  acts  by  George  Bernard  Shaw.  Produced 
on  December  gth  with  the  following  cast : 

Stephen  Undershaft,  Clarence  Derwent;  Lady  Brito- 
mart,  Charlotte  Granville;  Morrison,  G.  Guthrie  McClin- 
tic;  Barbara  Undershaft,  Grace  George;  Sarah  Under- 
shaft, Norah  Lamison;  Adolphus  Cusins,  Ernest  Lawford; 
(  h;trles  Lomax,  John  Cromwell;  Andrew  Undershaft, 
Louis  Calyert;  Rummy  Mitchens,  Margaret  Calvert; 
Snobby  Price,  Arthur  Eldred;  Jenny  Hill,  Mary  Nash; 
Peter  Shirley,  Richard  Clarke;  Bill  Walker,  Conway 
Tearle;  Mrs..  Baines,  Josephine  Lovett;  Bilton,  Paul 
Bliss. 

Courage,  intelligence,  a  definite  artistic  force, 
and  the  best  virtues  of  a  high  order  of  manage- 
ment belong  to  the  feminine  initiative  that  is 
giving  us,  at  the  Playhouse,  in  a  season  that  is 
otherwise  half-hearted,  a  series  of  performances 
and  productions  that  upholds  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  stage  as  an  expression  of  thought  and 
emotion.  "Major  Barbara"  is  not  a  mere 
novelty.  Novelty  it  has.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise with  Shaw.  He  does  not  prove  his  main 
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Gladys  Hanson   and   Lou-Tellegen  in  "The  Ware   Case" 
at  Maxine  Elliott's  Theatre 

contention — that  the  manufacturing  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  including  the  business  of  war, 
constitute  a  useful  and  meritorious  occupation, 
but  he  discourses  persuasively  on  various  other 
subjects  of  human  concern,  and  if  he  fails  to 
demonstrate  his  usual  half-truth,  he  is  exceed- 
ingly entertaining  and  conclusive  with  his  full 
truths.  Shaw  is  never  more  brilliant  than  when 
he  is  setting  forth  something  that  everybody 
knows  or  should  of  himself  know ;  for  example, 
that  Poverty  is  a  crime,  to  which  truth  he  de- 
votes some  remarkable  speeches  in  this  play. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  for  the  truths  Shaw  may 
utter  as  it  is  for  the  way  in  which  he  utters  them 
that  make  his  plays  inevitable  of  production  and 
attention. 

In  its  large  idea  the  play  is  piffle;  in  its  details, 
in  the  humanness  of  its  characters,  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  one  of  the  dramatist's  best  pieces  of 
work.  There  are  fifteen  people  in  it,  and  the 
only  one  who  talks  "like  Shaw,"  occasionally 
only,  is  Undershaft.  The  others  distinctly  be- 
long to  themselves.  There  is  not  a  single  part 
for  which  any  actress  or  actor  could  be  un- 
grateful. Barbara  is  the  daughter  of  Under- 
shaft, the  Krupp,  let  us  say,  of  England.  She 
interests  herself  with  the  work  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  in  which  she  has  become  a  Major,  and 
abhors  her  father  and  his  money.  Undershaft 
has  been  living  for  years  apart  from  his  wife 
and  family,  not  even  knowing  his  children  per- 
sonally, a  circumstance  that  provides  comedy 
when  he  comes  at  the  invitation  of  his  wife  to 
discuss  some  provision  for  them.  He  offers  to 
help  Barbara,  in  particular;  in  fact,  he  visits  the 
Salvation  quarters,  and  consents,  on  a  single 
occasion,  to  blow  a  horn  in  the  parade.  (Per- 
haps more  characteristic  of  Shaw  than  of  Under- 
shaft.) Barbara  visits  his  factories,  and  is  per- 
suaded by  her  father  to  accept  his  tainted  money 
and  use  it  for  righteous  purposes.  The  ending  is 
wholly  inconclusive,  but  apart  from  the  purpose- 
lessness  of  the  character  of  Barbara  the  play  is 
vastly  human  and  entertaining.  We  see  the 
Salvation  Army  derelicts,  types  caught  as  by  the 
camera,  and  caught  in  a  way  that  the  camera  is 
unable  to  follow — in  the  way  of  soul  and  speech. 
Jenny  Hill  (Mary  Nash)  has  her  lip  cut  by  the 
fist  of  Bill  Walker  (Conway  Tearle)  ;  and  we 
have  a  curious  interest  in  these  derelicts :  Snobby 
Price,  Rummy  Mitchens,  Peter  Shirley.  AH  the 
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George  Arliss  in  the  title  role  of  "Pagamnl," 
now   running   in   Chicago 

characters,  of  high  or  low  degree,  are  worth  the 
while  theatrically  and  otherwise.  Undershaft's 
second  daughter  is  engaged  to  a  vacuous  person, 
Charles  Lomax,  and  Barbara  to  a  learned  prig, 
but  practical  withal,  who  drives  a  bargain 
when  offered  the  management  of  the  factory, 
Adolphus  Cusins.  There  is  no  need  to  mul- 
tiply words  of  praise  of  Miss  Grace  George 
as  Barbara  or  of  Louis  Calvert  as  Undershaft. 
Charlotte  Granville  as  the  wife  and  mother  is 
a  wonder.  She  has  the  charm  of  distinct  speech 
— almost  a  lost  art  on  our  stage. 


GARDEN.  "THE  WEAVERS."  To  create  in 
New  York  City  an  "independent  stage" 
modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  Theatre  Libre  of 
Paris,  the  "Freie  Buehne"  of  Berlin,  and  the 
"Artistic  Theatre"  of  Moscow,  a  theatre  which 
will  be  open  to  all  lovers  of  real  art  who  do  not 
go  to  the  theatre  for  mere  pleasure — such  is  the 
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SCENE   IN    "HIS   MAJESTY,    BUNKER    BEAN," 
AT   THE  CORT  THEATRE,   CHICAGO 

avowed  ambition  of  Emanuel  Reicher.  His 
Modern  Stage  Society,  supported  by  subscriptions, 
is  now  giving  at  the  Garden  Theatre  a  season 
of  interesting  plays  by  modern  European  dram- 
atists at  moderate  prices. 

Mr.  Reicher  has  long  been  associated  with  the 
German  stage  and  his  ability  as  an  actor  and 
producer  is  well  established  throughout  Europe. 
His  energies  have  been  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  exposition  and  furthering  of  modern 
drama.  In  his  present  enterprise  he  has  the  sup- 
port of  his  daughter,  Hedwig  Reicher,  who  is 
well  known  to  American  audiences,  and  of 
Adolph  Link,  a  distinguished  artist  on  the  Ger- 
man stage.  Other  members  of  his  company  in- 
clude Augustin  Duncan,  Alberta  Gallatin,  Bertha 
Mann  and  Helen  May. 

"When  the  Young  Vine  Blooms,"  by  Bjorn- 
stjerne  Bjornson,  the  initial  performance  given, 
is  a  comedy  in  three  acts  dealing  with  the  formu- 
lative  period  of  feminism.  It  did  not  meet  with 
popular  approval  and  its  -failure  has  been  attrib- 
uted by  Mr.  Reicher  to  his  having  misjudged 
American  taste.  One  needs  to  go  deeper  than 
the  superficial  expression  of  a  people  to  analyze 
their  humor,  for  it  involves  a  direct  reaction  to 
their  most  vital  interests.  The  artistic  value  of 
the  play  is  unquestionable,  but  the  theme  is  in- 
congruous with  modern  sentiment. 

In  "The  Weavers,"  by  Gerhart  Hauptmann, 
produced  now  for  the  first  time  in  English  in 
America,  we  have  one  of  the  most  stirring  of 
realistic  dramas  dealing  with  modern  social  con- 
ditions. The  action  is  taken  from  a  revolt  of 
Silesian  weavers  who  are  driven  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  suppression  by  manufacturers.  They 
are  aroused  to  open  rebellion  through  the  spirit 
of  the  younger  generation,  and  having  once 
broken  the  patient  endurance  of  years  their  help- 
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White    Marjorie   Rambeau  and   Pedro  de  Cordoba 
in  "Sadie  Love"   at  the   Gaiety 

lessness  is  changed  to  terror.  The  shedding  ot 
blood  maddens  them  beyond  reason.  Destruction 
and  pillage  prevail  until  the  mill  owners  concede 


One  of  the  dramatizations  was 
returned  with  the  reader's  comment  that  it  was 
old-fashioned  me'odrama  and  too  indelicate  for 
performance.  He  probably  had  never  heard  of 
Stevenson  or  his  strangely  fascinating  book.  In 
material  and  characters  it  is  easy  to  dramatize. 
Some  additions  to  the  story,  which  should  nec- 
essarily be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  it,  have 
perhaps  always  been  necessary.  To  have  Jinimie 
played  by  a  woman  gives  a  discordant  note  of 
artificiality.  It  is  a  kind  of  artificiality  that  Ste- 
venson, at  least,  did  not  have  in  mind.  It  is  a 
boy's  story,  a  boy's  play,  and  yet  so  virile  that 
the  strongest  man  can  find  some  things  in  it  to 
thrill  him.  The  scenic  demand  is  all  for  the 
picturesque,  beginning  with  the  Admiral  Benbow 
Inn,  near  the  coast  of  England,  and  finding  treas- 
ures of  opportunities  on  the  tropical  island  where 
is  hidden  the  treasure.  There  are  nine  of  these 
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glowing  scenes,  rich  in  color  even  where  the 
locality  is  unpretentious.  The  play  is  more  than 
creditable ;  in  many  ways  it  is  a  triumph.  Ben 
Gunn,  Billy  Bones,  Jimmie,  Long  John  Silver, 
Pew,  Dr.  Livesey,  the  Squire,  Black  Dog.  and 
the  others  are  all  there  W.  J.  Ferguson  making 
even  such  a  small  part  as  George  Merry  stand 
out  as  a  quaint  individual,  steeped  in  delicious 
crime  and  not  unworthy  of  his  name. 


is  Katherine  Stewart  as  the  formidable  mother- 
in-law,  while  Thais  Lawton  does  conscientious 
and  capable  work  in  the  none  too  sympathetic 
role  of  her  daughter. 


EMPIRE.  "THE  CHIEF."  Comedy  in  three 
acts  by  Horace  Annesley  Vachell.  Produced  on 
November  22nd  with  this  cast: 

The  Earl  of  Yester,  John  Drew;  Lord  Arthur  Wrex- 
ham,  Echlin  Gayer;  Derek  Waring,  George  Graham; 
Trinder,  Walter  Soderling;  Thomas,  William  Barnes; 
Cynthia  Vansittart,  Laura  Hope  Crews;  Daphne  Kenyon, 
Consuelo  Bailey;  Mrs.  Bargus,  Katherine  Stewart;  Emily 
Bargus,  Thais  Lawton. 

Mr.  Vachell  is  a  truly  graceful  writer.  Even 
when  he  utilizes  old  ideas  he  dresses  them  up 
with  such  a  distinctiveness  of  touch  that  they 
take  on  genuine  interest.  His  characterization  is 
sure,  his  dialogue  fluent  and  epigrammatic.  In 
fact  there  is  a  literary  finish  to  his  work  that 
stamps  him  as  one  destined  to  take  a  very  posi- 
tive position  in  stage  literature.  The  title  role, 
the  Earl  of  Yester,  is  one  of  those  genial 
polished,  easy  loving  members  of  the  nobility  in 
the  presentation  of  which  John  Drew  finds  a 
happy  outlet  for  his  suave  polished  methods.  It 
is  something  more  than  an  ordinary  Drew  part 
in  that  its  humor  is  better  defined  and  of  a  more 
convincing  quality.  Mr.  Drew  is  at  his  happiest. 
Laura  Hope  Crews  is  equally  successful  as  the 
widow,  who,  misunderstood,  vindicates  her  posi- 
tion and  becomes  the  Earl's  wife.  Miss  Crews 
is  to-day  one  of  our  very  best  comediennes.  The 
youthful  ward  is  a  sophisticated  little  minx  as 
acted  by  Consuelo  Bailey.  Theatrically  imposing 


Mrs.   Hopkins 
Playing  Jim  Hawkins 

i    "Treasure    Island" 


MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "THE  WARE  CASK." 
Play  in  four  acts  by  George  Pleydell.  Produced 
on  November  3oth  with  this  cast: 

Rate,  Robert  Vivian;  Marsten   Gurncy,  John   Halliday; 
Eustace    Ede,    Charles    Derickson;    Lady    Ware,    Gladys 
Hanson;    Celia    Wilson,    Maude    Hannaford;    Sir    Henry 
Edgerton,   Corlis   Giles;   Sir   Hubert   Ware,   Lou-Tellegen; 
Tommy  Bold,  A.   P.  Kaye;   Michael   Adye,  K.  C.   M.   P.. 
Montagu   Love;    Footman,   Henry   Von  Weiser;   Sir  John 
Murless,  K.  C.  M.  P.,  Al- 
bert   Bruning;    Prison 
Doctor,      Dana      Parker; 
The     Hon.     Sir    Richard 
Petworth,  Albert  Ayrton; 
Usher,  Harry  Chessman. 

This  is  not  a  good 
play.  One-half  is 
made  up  of  common 
place  talk.  A  trial 
scene  makes  up  the 
third  act.  It  is  well 
presented,  stimulates 
the  interest  for  the 
first  time  and  paves 
the  way  to  a  conclu- 
sion which  gives  tht 
star,  Lou-Tellegen,  a 
graphic  opportunity  to 
show  that  even  the 
degeneratively  d  e  - 
praved  have  their 
moments  of  awakened 
conscience.  Lou-Tel- 
legen is  a  picturesque 
actor.  For  two  acts 
he  has  nothing  to  do. 
In  the  trial  scene  he 
shows  fine  dramatic 


©  Charles  Frohman,  Inc. 

Laura   Hope  Crews  and  John   Drew 

in   H.   A.   VachelPs  Comedy,   "The   Chief" 


control,  while  his 
taking  off  is  ac- 
complished in  a 
convincing  spirit 
of  tragic  realism. 
Gladys  Hanson 
plays  his  abused 
wife.  It  is  a  con- 
ventional role. 
Montagu  Love, 
her  respectful 
admirer,  is  a  vig- 
o  r  o  u  s  K.  C., 
whose  devotion 
to  duty  wins  him 
his  ultimate  re- 


ward. Albert  Bruning  plays  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney with  his  accustomed  finish  and  distinction, 
while  a  very  nicely  sustained  bit  of  character'  is 
presented  by  A.  P.  Kaye  as  a  broken-down  book- 
maker, "who  perjures  himself  like  a  gentleman." 


GAIETY.  "SADIE  LOVE."  Romantic  farce  in 
three  acts  by  Avery  Hopwood.  Produced  on 
November  2pth  with  this  cast : 

Sadie  Love,  Marjorie  Rambeau;  Prince  Luigi  Palla- 
vicini,  Pedro  deCordoba;  Comtesse  De  Mirabple,  Betty 
Callish;  Jim  Wakcly,  Franklyn  Underwood;  Lilian  Wake- 
ly,  Ivy  Troutman;  Mrs.  Warrington,  Ethel  Winthrop; 
Mumford  Crewe,  Alwyn.  Lewis;  Detective  Maloney,  Wil- 
liam Morris;  Edward,  .John  Lyons;  Giovanni,  John  Ivan. 

Mr.  Hopwood's  sense  of  .  humor  and  efficient 
treatment  of  material  that  he  undertakes  has 
been  abundantly  provided  in  his  recent  "Fair 


Photos  White 


Conway  Tearle  and  Mary  Nash 
in  Bernard  ShaV»  play,  "Major  Barbara"  at  the  Playhouse 
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and  Warmer"  and  other  plays.  In  this  piece  we 
are  compelled  to  say  that  he  misses  it.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  ascribe  it  as  a  merit  when  a  dramatist 
manipulates  the  suggestive  in  such  a  way,  in- 
directly and  skillfully,  that  actual  immorality  is 
avoided.  It  is  called  "skating  on  thin  ice."  In 
this  case  we  do  not  see  any  skating  or  any  ice, 
thin  or  thick.  Some  of  the  incidents  are  laugh- 
able, but  most  of  them  are  too  close  to  purgatory 
or  worse.  What,  between  the  war  and  the  com- 
petition of  the  movies,  the  stage  needs  to  exer- 
cise common  sense  in  what  it  offers.  Pedro  de 


Cordova  is  excellent  as  the  Prince.  The  play  is 
well  acted  and  will  amuse  people  who  are  in- 
different about  the  line  to  be  drawn  in  farces. 


44TH  STREET.  "ROMEO  AND  JULIET."  Shake- 
speare's tragedy  in  four  acts.  Presented  on 
November  23rd  with  this  cast: 

Romeo,  George  Relph;  Juliet,  Khyva  St.  Albans;  Mer- 
cutio,  Frederick  Lewis;  Friar  Laurence,  Fuller  Mellish; 
Nurse.  Ffolliot  Paget;  Tybalt,  Eric  Maxon;  Peter,  Row- 
land Buckstone;  Capulet,  Douglas  Ross;  Lady  Capulet, 
Martha  Mayo;  Benvolio,  Charles  Francis;  Paris,  Philip 
Tonge;  Escalus,  Hamilton  Deane;  Montague,  Harold 
Skinner;  An  Apothecary,  Harry  Sothern. 


A  venture  with  Shakespeare,  a  magnificent 
production  in  all  that,  at  the  height  of  the  thea- 
trical season  in  New  York,  of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  with  an  utterly  unknown  Juliet,  a  slip 
of  a  girl,  is  a  piece  of  extraordinary  daring. 
What  money  can  procure  could  be  counted  on. 
The  externals  of  such  a  production  are  always 
procurable,  for  that  branch  of  the  theatrical  art 
involving  scenery,  color  and  costumes,  has 
reached  a  point  of  sure  efficiency  among  the  ar- 
tisans of  the  stage.  But  the  spirit  and  form  of 
Shakespearean  acting  (Continued  en  [>age  45) 


Yvette   Guilbert   in   Old   Songs 


OF  the  many  artists  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  have  come   to   us   since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  few  have  been  so  cor- 
dially   and    enthusiastically    welcomed    as    Yvette 
Guilbert,  who  after  an  absence  of  seven  years  ap- 
peared   again    before    an    American    audience    at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  December  /th,  in  a  care- 
fully selected  program  of  old  songs. 

To  the  joy  of  those  interested  in  the  unusual 
the  first  two  numbers  were  golden  legends — "La 
Naissance  du  Christ"  and  ''La  Mart  du  Christ," 
carols  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
respectively.  Both  chansons  are  replete  with 
that  religious  fervor  which  characterized  France 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  similar  to  the 
newly  awakened  feeling 
there  now  owing  to  the 
war.  "La  Naissance  du 
Christ"  is  unlike  the 
usual  Christmas  carol. 
It  tells  the  story  of 
Mary's  and  Joseph's 
search  for  shelter  in 
Bethlehem  and  the  re- 
buffs they  met  as  the 
hours  passed.  From  the 
very  beginning  the  art 
of  Madame  Guilbert 
gave  to  the  carol  just 
the  proper  amount  of 
mystery  and  awe  and 
pathos  —  feelings  which 
she  further  elaborated 
in  the  succeeding  num- 
ber "La  Mart  du  Christ." 
Many  critics  think  that 
in  these  two  songs 
Yvette  Guilbert  reaches 
greater  heights  than  she 
has  yet  reached.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  more  im- 
pressive than  any  others. 
It  was  a  stroke  of 
genius  to  place  them  at 
the  head  of  the  program. 

Charmingly  gowned  in 
the  graceful  old  costume 
and  picturesque  head- 
dress of  the  Middle 
Ages,  she  sang  two 
Marriage  Episodes,  ''Les 
Anneaux  de  Marianson" 
and  "La  Mart  de  Jean 
Rcnaud,"  both  celebra- 
ting the  great  French 
hero,  Renaud.  One  a 
tale  of  cruel  revenge 
and  slaughter,  the  other 
a  pitiful  story  of  Re- 
naud's  death  The  cos- 
tume lent  atmosphere 
and  verisimilitude. 

Putting  aside  the  sad 
things,  the  singer  then 


launched    into    the    Refrains    Populaires    of    the 
eighteenth    cenUiry,   the   type    of    chanson    which 


La    Mort    du    Christ 

Avant   qu'il    soit   vendredi   nuit, 
Vous   verrez   mon   corps  pendre, 
Vous   verrez   mes   bras  etendus 
Sur  une  croix  si  grande. 

Vous  verrez  mon  chef  couronne 
D'une   aubepine   blanche 
Vous  verrez  mes  deux  mains  clouees 
Et  mes  deux  pieds  ensemble. 

Vous  verrez  mon  cote  perce 
Par  un  grand  coup  de  lance. 
Vous  verrez  mon  sang  decouler 
Tout  le  long  de  mes  membres. 

Vous  verrez  mon  sang  ramasse 
Par   quatre   petits  anges. 
Vous  verrez  ma  mere  a   mes  picds, 
Bien  triste  et  bien  dolente. 

Vous  verrez  la  terre  trembler 
Et  les  pierres  se  fendre 
Vous   verrez   la   mer   flamboyer 
Conime  un  tison  qui  flambe. 

Les  etoiles  qui  sont  au  ciel, 
Vous   les  verrez   descendre, 
Verrez  la  lune  et  le  soleil 
Qui  combattront  ensemble. 

La   Passion   du   doux  Jesus, 
Qu'est  moult  triste  et  dolente 
Qui    la   saura,   qui   la   tlira, 
Gagnera  1'indulgence. 


In  "Les  Anneaux  de  Marianson' 


Carol  of  the  XI 'I  century  sung  by 
Mine.  Guilbert. 

has   long  been   the   basis   of   her   popularity. 
Charming    little    bits,    "Les    Conditions    Im- 
possibles" and  "Le  Petit  Bois  d'Amour,"  but 
most   delightful  of   all   were  the   little   song 
of  advice  to  maids,  "Le  Lien  Serrc,"  and  to 
parents,  ''La  Defense  Inutile,"  and  to  Javotte 
"Les  Belles   Manieres" — the    last   a   sort   of 
condensed  code  of  etiquette  on  how  to  de- 
cline or  accept,  a  suitor.    The  two  last  num- 
bers on  the  program — "Ma  Cousinette"  and 
"Colinette" — aroused  much   merriment. 
The  fame  and  popularity  of  Madame 
Guilbert   rest   upon   the   art   and   per- 
fection with  which  she  does  even  the 
smallest    thing.      With    no    voice    to 
speak  of,   she  nevertheless   holds   and 
charms  her  audiences.     The   secret  is 
her     wonderful     personality     and     the 
keen  intelligence  she  brings  to  all  her 
interpretations.     Emotionally   she   is   a 
very  fine  actress.     Her  sincerity 
and   power   are    further    height- 
ened   by    her    technique,    which 
permits    her    to    run    the    whole 
gamut     of     emotion.       In     her 
chosen  field  she  is  inimitable. 
M.  M. 


In  "The   Women  of   France" 

(Carol  of  the  sixteenth  century) 

(Upper  picture}    In  "The  Golden  Legend" 

(Carol  of  the  fifteenth  century) 
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Photos  Byron        Sa  Femme 

(Irene    Bordoni) 
Un  soldat — "D'ou  venez  vous?" 

AFTER  two  years  of  struggle,  the  Theatre 
Frangais  is  now  firmly  established  in  New 
York,  and  the  former  Berkeley  Lyceum, 
rechristened  and  tastefully  decorated,  now  echoes 
the  joys,  the  laughter,  and  the  thrills  in  the  works 
of  the  best  known  of  the  French  dramatists. 

No  doubt,  owing  to  the  war,  the  manager,  Mr. 
Lucien  Bonhcur,  had  considerable  trouble  in  as- 
sembling a  company.  lie  is  to  be  congratulated, 
however,  on  the  success  of  his  efforts.  The 
stock  company  he  has  formed  is  really  worth 
while,  and  demonstrates  clearly  that  what  a 
French  organization  can  accomplish  under  un- 
favorable conditions,  can  certainly  be  done  as 
well  by  some  of  our  American  producers.  As  it 
is  Mr.  Bonheur  can  boast  of  at  least  one  par- 
ticular star  who  has  made  an  immediate  success. 
\Vc  refer  to  Mile.  Lillian  Greuze,  who  has  already 
appeared  in  two  comedies,  "Mile.  Josette,  Ma 
Femme."  which  served  as  the  starring  vehicle 
for  Miss  Rillie  Burke  under  the  title  "My  Wife," 
and  "Petite  Peste,"  by  Remain  Coolus. 

Mile.  Greuze  is  a  finished  comedienne  and  has 
charm,  youth,  and  beauty.  She  easily  measured 


Un    soldat 
(Victor  Feld) 


La   Cantiniere 
(Mme.   Dufresnay) 


developed  histrionic  talent.  There  is  a  pleasing 
reserve  about  her  acting.  In  "Petite  Peste"  she 
was  given  the  opportunity  to  exercise  her  power 
as  a  comedienne  which  she  did  most  effectively. 
The  play  itself  is  typical  of  French  comedy  and 
carried  the  audience  by  its  scintillating  dialogue. 
To  Mile.  Andree  Mery,  another  leading  lady, 
has  fallen  the  more  serious  roles.  Her  first  ap- 


One  of  the  artistic  sensations  of  the  present 
French  season  is,  no  doubt,  the  production  of  a 
one-act  drama  of  the  present  war,  entitled  "Son 
Homme"  and  acted  to  perfection  by  Mile.  Irene 
Bordoni  and  M.  Kd^ar  Becman.  The  story  of 
the  play  deals  with  the  war,  and  two  characters 
belong  to  the  people  of  the  underworld.  An  out- 
cast, separated  from  her  lover,  fights  her  way  to 
the  firing  line  to  meet  him  ajjain  but 
without  success.  She  finds  shelter  in  a 
home  near  the  trenches  where  her  lover 
suddenly  appears  and  she  tells  him  of  the 
struggles  she  had  to  go  through  to  earn 
money  while  he  was  away.  She  is  glad 
to  bring  him  some  of  it.  But  the  war  has 
wrought  a  change  in  him.  The  dissolute 
life  of  former  days  appeals  to  him 
no  longer;  he  is  ashamed  of  his 
former  associates.  He  tells  her  of 
what  has  happened  at  the  front, 
how  his  comrades  have  fallen  right 
and  left  for  an  ideal.  He  says 
after  the  war  is  over  his  type  of  man 
will  no  longer  exist,  that  France  will  come  out  of 
the  struggle  a  stronger  and  a  better  country  than 
it  ever  was.  It  is  a  play  with  a  strong  moral 
and  certainly  gives  food  for  reflection. 

The  stage  settings  arc  hardly  in  keeping  with 
the  literary  tone  of  the  theatre  and  there  are 
other  crudities  which  have  no  place  on  the  French 


that 


La  cantintere — "Que  viens-tu  faire  ici?" 
Brulot — "J'arrive  du  feu." 


Brulot — "La  guerre,  vois  tu 


up  to  the  startling  reports  regarding  her  beauty. 
She  has  naturally  all  of  the  charm  which  should 
accompany  beauty,  besides  possessing  a  highly 


^V^  pearance  was  in  "Les  Marionettes, ' 
a  piece  in  which  Mme.  Nazimova 
appeared  two  or  three  years  ago. 
There  is  one  thing  to  be  specially 
commended  in  all  these  French 
actors,  that  is  the  simplicity  with 
which  they  act.  They  are  so 
natural  that  they  give  the  illusion 
of  real  life.  As  we  go  to  press,  in 
addition  to  the  three  plays  above 
mentioned,  there  have  been  pre- 
sented "Mon  Ami  Teddy,"  "Denise" 
and  "La  Princesse  Georges,"  not 
to  speak  of  the  literary  matinees 
when  "L'Abbe  Constantin,"  "Mile, 
de  la  Seigliere"  and  "La  Souris" 
were  given.  The  members  of  the 
company  are  Raymond  Faure, 
Claude  Benedict,  Fred  Verley,  Paul 
Cerny,  Georges  Renavent,  Pierre 
Mindaist,  Georges  Saulieu,  Emile 
Detramont,  Lillian  Greuze,  Mado  Ditza,  Made- 
leine Rivort,  Jenny  Diska,  Alice  Daguiry,  Simone 
Revyl,  Georgette  Ducellier  and  Victor  Feld. 


Jules    Brulot 
(Edgar    Becman) 

stage  of  quality. 
One  is  especially 
jarred  by  the  de- 
liberate way  the 
actors  sometimes 
enter  a  drawing 
room  without  re- 
moving their  hats. 
It  is  not  considered 
the  best  form  to 
drink  the  remains 
from  another  per- 
son's coffee  cup,  nor 
is  it  usual  in  polite 
society  for  a  but- 
ler to  bring  in  a 
telegram  in  any 
other  manner  than 
on  a  salver.  Such 
barbarities  as  these 
have  no  place  in  a 
theatre  catering  to 
well-bred  a  u  d  i- 
ences. 

Sa  femm 


-"Tu  m'epouseras  tout  de  meme?" 


SCENES     IN     MICHEL     CARRE'S     STIRRING     ONE     ACT     WAR     PLAY     "SON     HOMME" 
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EDNA  MAY  LEWISOHN 

Eighteen  years  ago  Edna  May  rose 
to  sudden  fame  as  Violet  Gray  in 
"The  Belle  of  New  York."  To- 
day she  is  the  wife  of  Oscar  Lew- 
isohn,  an  English  millionaire.  At 
the  Vitagraph  studio  shortly  before 
Christmas  she  acted  for  a  photo- 
play. It  is  to  be  her  first  and  last 
screen  appearance,  she  says,  and 
all  the  money  received  is  to  he 
given  to  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
The  years  have  been  kind  to  the 
Belle  of  New  York.  They  have 
not  robbed  her  of  her  beauty. 


CHARLES   EDISON   IN    HIS  THIMBU7.  THEATRE 


In  addition  to  writing  music  and  poetry,  inventing  automobile  parts  and 
assisting  his  famous  father,  Charles  Edison,  son  of  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
spends  part  of  his  time  operating  his  little  Thimble  Theatre  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  expression  to  American  singers  and 
players.  Young  Edison  also  works  in  his  father's  laboratories  where  he 
is  known  as  the  "repair-man."  In  leisure  moments  he  writes  poetry,  under 
the  nom  de  plume  "Tom  Sleeper."  He  is  twenty-six  years  of  age  and 
already  has  to  his  credit  a  valuable  patent  of  his  own  for  an  electric 
automobile. 


Raymond*!  Delaunois, 
mezzo-soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Company,  and 
her  husband,  Louis 
Thomas.  Mme.  Delau- 
nois  went  to  the 
front  in  Flanders  to 
meet  her  husband, 
who  is  fighting  with 
the  French  army. 


John    McCormack,   the   popular    Irish   singer   with    his    wife    and    children, 
Cyril    and    Gwendolin. 
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ic    Ingenue 


AM  not  in  the 
least  addicted  to 
a  glorification  of 
the  "good  old  times," 
as  we  fondly  call  the 
days  in  which  we  did 
not  live.  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  in  my 
mind  that  we  are  en- 
joying a  cosy  and  an 
affable  age ;  further 
than  that,  I  think  it 
is  exceedingly  likely 
that  our  descendants 
will  be  even  cosier 
and  affabler  than  we 
are,  though  they  too, 
their  good  old  times 
because : 


"Types"  Not  Actors,  Wanted! 


//  is  the  "type"  and  not  the  ability  that  counts  on  the  stage 
today.  In  the  managerial  mind  the  adventuress  always  has 
dark  hair,  the  dowager  must  wear  black  velvet  and  dia- 
monds, and  the  brand  of  the  gentleman  is  his  jaunty  topper 
and  his  white  kid  gloves.  There  are  scores  of  actors 
clamoring  for  a  bearing,  but  they  are  doomed  to  silence. 


will      have 
to      deplore, 


Men  have  thought  in   every  age,  the 

age  however  grand, 
That  inilken  streams^  an  age  before, 
Homed  gently   through   the   land. 
Still    there   are   some    things— and   the   theatre 
is   one   of   them — that   nip   our   optimism   in   the 
bud,    and    it   is   quite    justifiable    to    contrast   the 
drama  that  was,   with  the  drama  that  is,   realiz- 
ing, of  course,  that  its  present  condition  is  tem- 
porary.    If  it  hasn't  gone  to  the  dogs,  it  has  at 
least  gone  to  the   "movies"    (personally  I  prefer 
the   dogs!),   and   we,   who   love   it,    must   lure   it 
back  to  our  affectionate  midst,  and  save  a  situa- 
tion which,  as  you  analyze  it,  seems  quite  extra- 
ordinary. 

To-day— and  hang  the  "good  old  times"  on 
that  point— we  have  more  "talent"  than  we  ever 
had ;  our  taste  is  finer  than  it  ever  was,  for  we 
are  veritable  epicures;  our  theatres  are  more 
luxurious,  more  opulent,  and  more  comfortable 
than  they  ever  were ;  our  managers  no  longer 
die  in  poor  houses,  but  live  fatly  on  the  fat  of 
the  land — lordly  and  dictatorial  creatures  ! — but 
our  actors  and  actresses,  who  have  swept  them- 
selves into  the  great  places  of  life,  in  an  easy, 
graceful  and  spectacular  manner,  have  become 
so  pampered  that  plays  are  written  around  their 
"personalities";  parts  are  "built"  to  fit  them— 
as  though  characters  were  as  simple  as  suits  of 
clothes — and  every  stimulus  to  fine  acting  and 
high  endeavor  has  been  removed.  "Stars"  are 
made  over  night  by  the  foolish  chatter  of  news- 
papers, and  the  inconsequential  palaver  of 
critics.  The  ngc  is  actor-riddled. 

One  looks  aghast  at  the  recent  brew  of  lead- 
ing men  and  leading  women.  The  nullity  of 
their  appeal,  the  creaking  terror  of  their  mecha- 
nism, and  their  artless  inability  to  cope  with 
anything  more  than  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  roles  they  "create"  (and  "create"  is  such  a 
lovely  word  applied  to  puppets!)  shoo  us  back 
to  the  past,  and  force  us  to  pessimistic  reflection. 
The  smart  but  exhausted  actors  of  to-day,  cast 
for  roles  that  they  cannot  fathom,  but  can  only 
look,  are  largely  responsible  for  a  movement  that 
is  temporarily  sweeping  the  public  away  from 
the  theatres.  For  these  tedi- 
ous and  unvarying  people, 
plays  are  written,  playwrights 
sacrifice  their  ideas,  critics 
juggle  with  the  truth,  and — 
managers  relax. 

It  is  the  "type"  and  not  the 
ability  .that  counts  to-day. 
Possibly  some  lean,  attenu- 
ated  and  perfectly  inexperi- 
enced actor  has.  by  some 
fluke  of  fate,  managed  to 
"create"  a  good  impression 
(you  see  I  always  speak  re- 
spectfully of  them  as  "crea- 
tors") in  a  particular  play. 
In  that  play,  perhaps,  he  ap- 
peared in  costume,  in  one  act. 
and  in  "full  evening  dress" 
The  Slavey 
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in  another.  He  had  not  been  selected  for  the 
role  because  he  fitted  it— being  totally  without 
experience,  but  he  happened  to  fall  into  it,  to  be 
pushed  into  it,  and  to  emerge  with  honor  by  mere 
accident. 

What  happens?  The  stage  manager  takes  unto 
himself  the  credit  for  the  accident;  so  does  the 
manager  who  is  always  proud  of  this  kind  of  un- 
premeditated "acumen" ;  so  do  the  critics  who 
have  discovered  a  new  dramatic  force.  For  this 


The   Dowager 

unfortunate  person,  a  new  play  is  immediately 
written  "to  order,"  and  it  doesn't  matter  in  the 
least  what  kind  of  play  as  long  as  it  gives  this 
victim  a  chance  to  wear  costume  in  one  act,  and 
evening  dress  in  another.  And  so  he  continues 
in  plays  of  that  ilk,  season  after  season,  until  the 
public  begins  to  feel  a  sensation  of  nausea,  and 
the  poor  chap  falls  by  the  wayside.  I  say  "poor 
chap"  but  his  poverty  is  not  in  evidence.  He  has 
grown  haughty,  affluent,  domineering  and  impos- 
sible. The  time  comes  when  his  adoring  critics 
become  ribald  and  uncomplimentary.  It  is  the 
end.  The  misguided  actor  rushes  into  print,  hor- 
rified at  the  cruelty  of  his  crucifixion,  and  then — 
vaudeville ! 

If  the  herome  of  a  new  play  happens  to  be  a 
fluffy  little  lady,  with  the  manners  of  an  ingenue, 
and  a  pictorial  tendency  to  a  blissful  wedded  end, 
the  manager,  acute  and  alert,  glances  around  for 
a  "type."  Of  course,  a  dozen  actresses  could 
play  the  part — in  fact  few  couldn't  play  it — and 
it  doesn't  occur  to  the  manager  that  it  might  be 
a  good  and  pious  scheme  to  cast  for  the  role  the 
actress  who  graced  his  success  of  last  season. 
Cast  her  for  an  ingenue?  Could  anything  be 
more  ludicrous?  No,  he  must  secure  a  "type," 
somebody  closely  identified  with  ingenue  roles, 
otherwise  the  public  will  laugh,  he  reasons. 
Where  to  get  her?  He  looks  through  the  list 
of  current  plays,  and  notes  that  a  young  woman 
at  an  adjacent  theatre,  is  playing  just  that  sort 
of  ingenue  role  in  a  success.  The  fact  that  the 
play  is  a  success,  is  exceedingly  material.  By 
hook  or  by  crook,  he  must  have  her,  and  often 
it  is  by  crook  that  he  gets  her — by  offering  her 
a  largely  augmented  wage.  Perhaps  the  rival 
manager  is  willing  to  let 'her  go,  in  which  case 
we  read  that  she  appears  "by  permission  of  Mr. 
So-and-So." 


The    (Jcntlein.in 


The  public  says : 
"Oh,  there  she  is 
again.  She  is  always 
the  same.  Her  baby 
voice  and  her  wistful 
lisp  never  vary.  She 
is  beginning  to  get 
on  our  nerves." 

The. manager,  how- 
ever,   is    happy.      He 
cannot   possibly    be 
mistaken     in     casting 
this    "type"    for    that 
particular  role.     The 
girl  herself   leaps   in- 
to   it    easily.      It    is 
"another  of  those  things"  and  it  doesn't 
worry  her  in  the  least.     All  she  has  to 
do  is  to  "be  herself" — which  seems  to  be 
the  aim  of   acting  to-day.     Actors  must  be   se- 
cured   to    "be    themselves,"    and    in    the    case   of 
stars — which    is   the    usual   case — the   art   of   the 
luckless  playwright  is  bent  to  the  task  of  writing 
characters   that   give   the   stars   a   chance   to   "be 
themselves." 

That   is   the   fallacy  of  to-day-  that  the  actor 
to  succeed  must  "play  himself." 

Suppose  that  the  manager  is  casting  a  play  in 
which  there  is  a  humorous  "slavey"  role.  After 
reading  the  manuscript,  if  he  can  (and  if  he 
can't,  for  he  is  not  precisely  "scholastic,"  his 
readers  do  the  work  for  him)  he  is  obsessed  with 
the  idea  of  the  "slavey"  role.  It  is  exactly  like 
that  which  made  such  a  hit  in,  let  us  say,  "A 
Pair  of  Sixes."  He  has  a  long  list  of  actresses 
under  contract,  but  he  cannot  remember  that  any 
of  them  ever  played  "slavey"  roles.  That  they 
could  play  them,  or  should  be  able  to  play  them, 
never  occurs  to  him.  He  is  not  taking  risks.  He 
is  not  in  the  business  for  his  health,  or  for  the 
education  of  hii  actors.  In  his  mind's  eye,  he 
sees  perhaps,  May  Yokes,  or  Maude  FJmrne— 
years  ago,  of  course,  he  "saw"  May  Robson. 
The  wires  are  kept  busy,  ascertaining  the  where- 
abouts of  women  able  to  play  "slavey"  roles — 
just  because  they  hare  played  them!  The  mere 
idea  of  doing  without  them,  appals  him.  They 
are  "types."  This  is  an  age  of  "types."  and  he 
is  not  content  until  he  has  engaged  one  of  them 
As  for  the  poor  "slavey"  actresses  themselves, 
they  get  no  opportunity  to  play  any  other  sort 
of  role.  "Slaveys"  they  have  been,  and  "slave\  s" 
they  must  be,  and  "slaveys"  they  are  to  this  re- 
lentless, degrading,  managerial  condition.  That 
in  other  roles  such  clever  women  could  assuredly 
"make  good"  is  something  that  the  manager 
never  considers.  He  wants  a  "fit,"  and  he  must, 
will,  and  does  have  it. 

For  the  hero  of   a  modern   comedy,   he   looks 
around    for   the   actor   who   has    made   a    hit    in 
"full  evening  dress,"  and  who  has  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman.     You  often  hear  such  silly  man- 
agerial rubbish  as  "He  always  looks  the  gentle- 
man"— as    though    the    poor    fellow    could    ever 
get  an  opportunity  to  look  anything 
else !     The   awful,    the   contemptible 
fate  of  those  actors  who  are  doomed 
to  go  through  their  stage  life  always 
"looking  the  gentleman"  would  make 
the    angels    weep !      I    can    imagine 
nothing  more  excruciating.     Here  is 
a  youth  who  entered  the  profession, 
filled  with  laudable  ambition,  full  of 
enthusiasm,    dramatically    perceptive, 
innately  artistic,  relegated  to  the  in- 
famy of  always  "looking  the  gentle- 
man,"  just   because   he   did    it   once, 
and  made  a  success.     He  could  hav<* 
achieved  equal  success  as  the  hero  of 
a  mining  camp,  or  perhaps  as  Romeo, 
or  Orlando,  or  Hamlet,  but  once  in 
a    modern    comedy,    all 
the    critics    said    he 
"looked   the   gentleman," 

The   Adventuress 
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and  that  was  his  finish.  In  swallow  tails,  white 
kid  gloves,  and  a  jaunty  "topper"  he  must  end 
his  days,  until  his  age  relegates  him  to  "old 
men" — and  they  too,  can  wear  swallow  tails, 
white  kid  gloves,  and  jaunty  "toppers."  What  a 
fate! 

I  wonder  how  many  suits  of  "evening  clothes" 
John  Drew  has  worn  out  in  his  dalliance  with 
roles  that  always  "look  the  gentleman!"  Mr. 
Drew  has.  of  course,  succeeded  in  other  roles, 
principally  during  his  career  with  Augustin  Daly, 
and  he  is  an  actor  of  exceptional  worth.  Still, 
the  "John  Drew  roles"  for  a  very  long  time  have 
always  "looked  the  gentleman."  In  his  case,  we 
need  not  repine,  but  as  1  look  through  the  tre- 
mendous and  awe-inspiring  list  of  plays  in  which 
I  have  seen  him,  I  wonder  again  how  many  suits 
of  "evening  clothes"  he  has  worn  out.  Some 
enquiring  mind  might  possibly  solve  the  problem. 

Then  there  is  the  "type"  for  the  "adventuress," 
the  traditions  of  which  must  be  maintained.  The 
actress  must  look  the  role— just  as  though  any- 
body couldn't  be  an  adventuress,  and  as  though 
in  real  life,  adventuresses  always  conformed  to  a 
fixed  idea!  But  the  manager  thinks  he  knows 
his  public,  and  he  isn't  on  earth  to  teach  actors 
their  business— not  he!  In  the  managerial  mind, 
the  adventuress  always  has  dark  hair,  with  which 
a  red  gown  contrasts  so  forcefully.  The  career 
of  his  play  would  be  imperilled  if  he  entrusted 
the  role  to  the  little  blonde  girl  who  did  such 
admirable  work  in  his  society  play  last  season. 
He  wants  somebody  of  the  Maxine  Kllioit 
"type,"  majestic,  florid,  full-blown,  and  hand- 
some. Such  a  woman,  and  such  a  woman  only 
can  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  table,  and  smoke  a 
cigarette.  You  will  have  perceived  ere  this,  that 
the  manager  is  no  student  of  human  nature. 
Why  should  he  be?  What  has  human  nature  to 
do  with  the  stage?  What  he  knows,  or  what  he 
thinks  he  knows,  is  stage  human  nature,  which 
in  the  condition  of  the  drama  to-day,  is  some- 
thing very  different  indeed. 

So  h.e  hustles  around  for  some 
stately  brunette — the  "type"  that 
he  believes  to  be  essential,  and  the 
public  is  so  well  drilled  in  the 
inane  conventions  of  the  stage,  that 
she  is  recognized  immediately.  No 
sooner  does  she  enter  than  the 
spectators  realize  that  here  is  the 
adventuress,  the  beautiful,  volumin- 
ous creature  who  is  going  to  wreck 
a  home,  and  make  the  life  of  the 
wispy,  lispy  little  heroine  miserable 
until  the  last  act,  when  she  will  be 
discovered,  and  driven  out. 

Could  anything  be  more  short- 
sighted, and  more  egregiously  in- 
accurate? To  insist  that  certain 
"types"  only  can  vivify  certain 
roles,  because  they  look  like  those 
who  have  done  it  before,  is  almost 
burlesque.  But,  seriously,  it  deals 
the  death  blow  to  good  acting.  It 
hits  "art"  in  its  solar-plexus,  and 
the  drama  writhes  at  the  ignominy 
of  it  all. 

Then  there  is  the  "villain"— al- 
ways a  "type."  Certain  actors  must 
play  villains,  just  as  certain  actors 
must  play  he  •  (-cording  to  the 
idiosyncrasie:  ..nodern  methods 

of    casting    plays.      It    is    not    on 
record  that  any  actor  has  ever  re 
belled  at  the  managerial   insistence 
upon  his  pictorial  villainy.    Yet  he  would  be  per- 
fectly   justified    in    doing    it.      I    should    think    it 
must  be  rather  nasty  to  be  looked  upon  as  good 
for  nothing  but  villainy.   I  should  hate  it.   I  think 
it  would  really   drive   me  to  crime.     By  dint  of 
playing  villains,  season  in  and  season  out,  as  so 
many  actors  do,  because  they  suggest  the  "type," 


I  think  that  the  psychological  power  of  sug- 
gestion would  begin  to  work. 

The  actor  who  plays  a  villain  one  season,  will 
play  a  villain  next  season.  The  manager  will 
see  to  that.  Fortunately,  he  will  never  be  out 
of  an  engagement,  as  so  many  "types"  are,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  for  them  to  look.  There- 
is  a  villain  in  every  play,  not  always  of  the  most 
nefarious  brand,  and  the  actor  associated  with 
that  line  of  part  is  usually  busy.  Nor  is  he  al- 
lowed to  tone  the  villain  down.  It  may  occur  to 
him  that  villains  in  real  life  do  not  invariably 
wear  their  sinister  nature  embroidered  on  their 
coat  sleeves,  and  he  may  endeavor  to  humanize 
the  character.  But  he  is  squelched  by  the  stage 
manager,  reprimanded  by  the  manager,  and  told 
to  conform  to  the  "type."  His  aspirations  are 
crushed.  He  must  do  exactly  what  he  did  be- 
fore, and  what  he  will  be  asked  to  do  again. 

There  is  the  "dowager"  type  who  will  never 
play  any  other  brand  of  lady.  It  is  her  duty  to 
look  ancestral  and  "elegant"  in  black  velvet  and 
diamonds,  and  to  utter  epigrams  with  distinct 
enunciation,  because  she  has  done  that  all  her 
life.  A  dozen  competent  and  fresher  actresses 
might  be  able  to  act  the  dowager  much  more 
convincingly,  and  with  possibly  some  newer  ef- 
fect. That,  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  do. 
The  manager  believes  that  the  public  clamors  for 
one  "type"  and  does  not  hanker  for  any  sort  of 
surprise  or  revelation.  So  the  poor  old  girl  who 
has  worn  black  velvet  and  diamonds,  and  sat  on 
gold  chairs,  and  said  things  that  no  living  per- 
son would  say,  is  cast  once  more  for  the  identical 
role.  She  knows  she  can  do  it,  of  course,  but 
she  must  sigh  occasionally  at  these  arbitrary 
restrictions. 

The  actor  who  is  fat,  must  always  be  funny, 
which  is  rubbing  it  in  with  a  vengeance.  It  is 
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Well-known   player  in   vaudeville 
(Gown  by  Hickson) 

bad  enough,  goodness  knows,  to  be 
really  fat,  without  having  to  turn 
the  disastrous  condition  into  humor- 
ous account.  I  think  that  Wilkie 
Collins  was  the  only  writer  of 
fiction  who  ever  dared  to  invent  a 
fat  villain.  The  stout  actor  can  be 
cast  for  one  "type"  of  role,  and 
probably  if  he  reduced  himself,  he 
would  find  that  the  condition  still 
clung  .to  him.  The  same  thing  ap- 
plies to  the  actress.  Her  "type"  is 
photographed  in  the  managerial 
mind —  or  the  place  where  his  mind 
should  be — and  fat  she  will  look  to 
him,  to  the  end  of  her  days.  To 
"reduce"  would  mean  to  start  a 
new  career,  to  begin  the  sad  game 
all  over  again,  to  seek  an  engage- 
ment on  her  merits,  which  have  been 
fat  for  so  many  years,  and  cannot 
be  lean  now.  Misericordia! 
Then  there  is  the  manager's  favorite,  who 
must  play  the  leading  role  in  anything,  no  mat- 
ter what  she  looks  like !  She  is  the  "type"  that 
the  manager  appreciates,  and  if  the  public  doesn't 
agree  with  him,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  pub- 
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He!  To  do  the  manager  justice,  he  may  possibly 
realize  her  dramatic  limitations — but  it  isn't  for 
those  that  he  appreciates  her.  When  he  does 
realize  those  limitations,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
get  a  play  to  fit  them.  He  may  have  a  dozen 
good  dramas  on  his  desk,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  any  of  them  that  she  could  illumine.  She  is 
a  "type" — his  type! — and  he  is  bound  to  see  that 
she  is  fitted,  and  not  asked  to  act  more  than  she 
can  help  doing.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter.  Many 
of  the  latest  plays  have  been  selected  for  this 
"type"  of  actress,  and  if  they  were  not  good 
plays,  that  was  not  the  manager's  fault.  She 
must  be  permitted  the  luxury  of  "playing  her- 
self," and  the  new  brew  of  playwright,  realizing 
the  situation,  bombards  her  with  manuscripts. 
The  poor  girl  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  not  very  distant  future,  but  at 
least  she  can  make  hay  while  the  sun  (or  the 
manager)  shines ! 

You  often  hear  the  comment  of  the  uninitiated : 
"Why  on  earth  is  she  cast  for  the  part?"  Or: 
"Of  course,  she  is  very  nice  and  pretty  but  she 
never  does  anything.  Why  is  she  always  with 
us5" 

Simple,  guileless  souls !     The  manager's  "type" 


is  very  important  in  the  casting  of  plays  to-day, 
and  she  is  particularly  insistent  upon  her  sur- 
roundings. If  she  happens  to  own  blonde  hair 
this  season,  no  other  feminine  member  of  the 
cast  must  vie  with  her.  The  supporting  women 
must  contrast  but  not  conflict  with  her.  The 
leading  man  must  be  tall  enough  to  permit  her 
to  look  up  confidingly,  trustfully,  and  girlishly 
into  his  face!  He  may  be  a  particularly  bad 
actor,  but  that  is  of  small  import.  The  manager 
may  have  on  his  payroll  many  actors  who  could 
give  to  the  role  a  splendid  significance,  but  they 
are  too  short.  Impossible  for  her  to  look  up  con- 
fidingly, trustfully,  and  girlishly  into  their  faces, 
which  would  be  on  a  level  with  her  own. 

Some  day  there  will  arise  a  manager  who  will 
hark  backwards  sufficiently  to  cherish  the  idea 
that  an  actor  who  can  act  is  more  valuable  than 
an  actor  who  can  look,  and — perish  the  idea  of 
"types."  This  manager  will  eschew  the  detest- 
able notion  that,  to  succeed,  all  an  actor  has  to 
do  is  to  "play  himself."  If  the  drama  is  to  live, 
and  the  "movies"  are  to  be  discouraged,  the 
sooner  this  new-old  regime  sets  in,  the  better. 
How  we  all  used  to  love  to  see  our  favorites — 
not  the  manager's— in  widely  different  roles,  and 
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how  surprised  and  delighted  we  were  when  we 
failed  to  recognize  them,  as  they  made  their  first 
appearance.  Perhaps  they  had  been  on  the  stage 
for  five  minutes  before  we  discovered  their  iden- 
tity. It  was  necessary  for  them  to  act,  to  dif- 
ferentiate these  roles  from  those  they  had  es- 
sayed in  the  last  play.  The  old  actor  would  have 
scoffed  at  the  ugly  idea  of  being  a  "type,"  and 
of  using  his  own  personality.  It  was  his  aim 
and  ambition  to  sink  that  personality  in  the  role 
he  was  playing — to  get  .as  far  away  from  him- 
self as  he  possibly  could — to  give  you  something 
more  for  your  money  than  a  display  of  personal 
vanity  and  egotism.  And  the  actress  who  spoke 
comedy  epigrams  in  one  play  and,  cast  in  the 
next  for  the  stringent  utterances  of  melodrama, 
forsook  her  "mannerisms  and  eccentricities"  in 
an  endeavor  to  think  of  the  playwright  rather 
than  of  herself,  was  very  dear  to  us.  Actors 
and  actresses  of  this  school  could  be  relied  upon 
to  work  for  their  appreciation.  They  had  a  dif- 
ficult task.  This  was  "art."  This  was  the  real 
significance  of  the  senseless  thing  we  call  to-day 
"dramatic  art,"  which  no  manager  cares  a  straw 
about.  We  didn't  recognize  the  villain,  the 
heroine,  the  dowager,  (Continued  on  page  42) 


Making  Switzerland  on  Sixth  Avenue 


hotos  White 

WHEN  Charles  Dillingham  was  planning 
his  present  entertainment,  "Hip-Hip- 
Hooray,"  for  the  New  York  Hippo- 
drome, he  racked  his  brain  for  some  feature  that 
would  be  new.  Dancing  was  on  the  wane,  ice 
skating  was  coming  to  take  its  place.  Why  not 
make  the  feature  act  a  skating  spectacle  such  as 
never  had  been  staged  in  this  country?  It  was  a 
happy  thought,  and  thus  "Flirting  at  St.  Moritz," 
the  theatrical  marvel  of  the  season,  was  born. 
But  there  were  many  problems  to  be  overcome, 
mechanical  as  well  as  artistic,  in  producing  a 
winter  scene  duplicating  the  little  Alpine  village 
of  St.  Moritz.  That  the  results  are  beautiful  and 
atmospherically  true  to  the  snow-covered  dis- 
tances of  Switzerland,  thousands  of  people  real- 
ize without  having  an  idea  of  how  they  are  ob- 
tained. And  the  biggest  puzzle  of  all  is  the 
frozen  lake  on  which  one  sees  Charlotte  and  the 
other  splendid  skaters  from  the  Berlin  Ice-Palace. 
The  immense  pool  in  the  Hippodrome  has 
been  put  to  varied  uses  from  the  day  the  doors 
first  were  opened  to  a  curi- 
ous public,  to  the  time  it 
floated  the  good  ship  "Pina- 
fore" in  the  spectacular  re- 
vival of  the  famous 
opera.  And  now  it 
has  been  trans- 
'•  »  '  formed  into  a  sheet 
of  ice,  frozen  early 
last  autumn  and  cal- 
culated to  last  un- 
^  til  Mr.  Dillingham's 

performers  leave  for 
a    vacation    next 
•t.    spring.      But   how 
^^  was  this  remarkable 
piece    of    stage    en- 
gineering    accom- 
plished ?    Many  have 


asked   the  question  and   many   others  have  gone 
wide  of   the   mark   in   supplying  an   explanation. 

To  begin  with,  the  forestage, 
96  by  45  feet,  is  cut  into  sections 
approximately  12  by  6  feet. 
These  sections  rest  on  a  frame- 
work of  iron  girders,  which  in 
turn  are  supported  by  four  mammouth  pistons. 
In  other  days,  when  water  spectacles  were  used 
as  a  part  of  the  entertainment,  this  forestage  was 
removed  in  sections  and  the  structure  lowered 
on  its  pistons  to  whatever  depth  was  necessary 
for  the  aquatic  spectacle.  In  making  the  ice 
stage,  the  iron  structure  was  lowered  to  a  depth 
of  only  18  inches.  Upon  this  framework  rests 
a  system  of  pipes  through  which  brine  and  am- 
monia are  run ;  a  plant  technically  known  as  the 
Compressor  System.  The  pipes  are  placed  in 
series  about  2J4  inches  apart  and  resemble  more 
than  anything  else  gigantic  steam  radiators.  Six- 
teen thousand  feet  of  ij4  inch  pipe  are  required 
in  the  Hippodrome  ice-producing  machine. 

The  shallow  tank  which  holds  the  pipes  is  lined 
with  a  layer  of  cork  four  inches  thick;  cork  also 
being  used  on  the  bottom  of  the  sections  of  the 
forestage  to  protect  the  actors  from  cold  during 
the  acts  preceding  the  ice  ballet.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  cork  used  in  the  ice 
machine  cost  $2,000. 

When  the  complicated  apparatus  had  been 
properly  installed  last  autumn  the  system  was 
tested,  the  pipes  being  lowered  to  a  temperature 
of  about  ten  degrees,  after  which  water  was  run 
over  them  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.  It  took  just 
sixty-five  hours  to  freeze  Lake  Moritz ;  but  once 
frozen  the  surface  has  given  little  trouble,  and 
the  engineers  promise  that  it  will  be  in  good  con- 
dition long  after  the  skating  months  have  passed. 
To  keep  the  ice  in  its  present  state  it  is  necessary 
to  run  the  plant  for  about  two  hours  after  the 
matinee  each  day  and  for  about  eight  hours  each 
night.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  plant  were  shut 
down  the  lake  would  not  melt  for  twenty-four 
hours,  but  the  management  keeps  on  the 
safe  side  and  depends  on  science  to  assist 
nature. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  Hippodrome  spectacle 
will  recall  that  the  second  act  closes  at  the  San 
Francisco  Fair,  and  the  third  opens  at  the  lake  in 
Switzerland.  During  the  intermission  the  fore- 


stage,  previously  mentioned,  is  taken  up  in  sec- 
tions and  hurriedly  carted  down  runways  to  the 
regions  under  the  playhouse.  The  ice  caretakers 
then  go  over  the  surface  with  brushes  to  make 
certain  that  it  is  in  perfect  condition;  the  pre- 
miere skater  and  her  two  hundred  associates  test 
their  skates  and  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside  on  an 
unparalleled  scene  that  is  wonderfully  like  the 
picturesque  village  after  which  it  is  modeled.  In 
the  foreground  is  the  great  lake  sheltered  by 
snow-capped  hills,  and  far  in  the  background 
one  sees  the  lights  twinkling  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  houses  in  the  little  mountain 
settlement. 

The  ice  naturally  shows  the  effect  of  constant 
usage,  and  following  each  performance,  before 
the  stage  is  relaid  for  the  coming  entertainment, 
a  scraper  machine  is  run  over  the  surface,  cutting 
away  J^  of  an  inch.  This  is  removed  and  the  ice 
is  then  treated  to  a  fine  spray 
of  hot  water.  When  the  hot 
water  has  evened  the  lake  to  a 
perfect  surface,  the  plant  is 
started,  and  a  new  coat  of  about 
l/s  of  an  inch  is  frozen. 

Then  the  greatest  ice  star;e  in 
the  world  is  once  more  n 
for  the  remarkable  exhibitk 
fancy  skating  by  the  agile  Char- 
lotte and  her  graceful  ballet. 
American  enterprise  and  mechan- 
ical genius  has  accomplished  the 
seemingly  impossible— the  trans- 
ference of  snow-clad  and  pictur- 
esque St.  Moritz,  Switzerland,  to 
Sixth  Avenue  and  Forty-fourth 
Street,  New  York.  L.  D. 
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Scenes  in  Avery  Hopwood's  Farce  "Fair  and  Warmer"  at  the  Eltinge 


Janet   Beecher  John  Cumberland  Hamilton  Revelle  Ralph  Morgan  Madge    Kennedy 

Act  I.     Mrs.  Bartlett  tells  her  husband  Act    I.      Mr.    Bartlett   rages   at    Mrs.    Bartlett's  Act   I.      Blanny   Wheeler  and   Billy 

he   bores    her.  "tame  robin."  Bartlett    plan    revenge. 

rllE  first  act  opens  on  a  family  disagreement  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett,  because  Mrs.  Bartlett  likes  parties,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  thinks  his  place  is  the  home. 
There  enters  an  ex-suitor  of  Mrs.  Bartlett's,  who  cajoles  her  off  to  the  opera  with  him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Wheeler,  meanwhile,  have  arrived  with  the  notion 
that  they  had  been  invited  to  dinner  on  that  night.  They  are  discovered  to  be  as  sadly  ill-assorted  as  the  Bartletts,  except  that  it  is  Mrs.  Wheeler  who  is 


Act    III.      Mrs.    Bartlett   reads   the   riot  act. 


Act  II.     The  revenge  is  fairly  started. 

overly  domestic,  and  Jack  who  pines  for  a  spree.  Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  are  left  alone.  They  vow  a  revenge.  Although  they  have  no  fondness  for  each 
other,  they  agree  to  sit  up  together  till  the  errant  spouses  come  back,  who,  finding  them  thus  compromised,  will  be  abashed  by  their  own  wickedness,  and  will 
reform.  As  the  clock  winds  over  towards  the  small  hours,  the  two  innocents  can  hardly  keep  awake,  and,  having  heard  that  drinks  were  great  for  keeping  a 
party  going,  they  begin  to  mix  and  drink  all  the  fearsome  brews  that  ignorance  and  a  cellaret  can  provide.  Instead  of  being  penitent  and  abashed  on  their  return, 
Mrs.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Wheeler  are  outraged  and  threaten  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  The  explanations  which  don't  explain,  and  the  circumstantial  evidence 


which    tightens    with    every    coil,    very    nearly    wreck   the    two    households. 
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Robert  Fisher 


Harry  Lorraine 


Act    III.     The   evidence  against   Billy    Bartlett   accumulates. 


Act  III.     The  culprits  try  to  conceal  themselves. 


January,  1916 


Vicissitudes    of    a    Playwright 


BEFORE     a 
man  writes 
a    play    he 
generally    spends 
about    ten    years 
in     turning    out 
'ail-but'    plays," 
remarked       Jules 
Eckert  Goodman, 


Jules  Eckert  Goodman  tells  of  his  early  struggles 

to  get  a  hearing  on  Broadway  before  he  made  his 

first  hit  with  "Mother" . 


e  s  pec  ially 
merry  one. 
"Then  came 
•Mother.'  I 
could  recall 
no  instance 
of  a  play 
based  on  a 


author  son  and  Delilah";  but  even  here  the  sentence  mother  and  the  idea 
of  "Mother,"  and  the  dram-  was  only  temporarily  commuted,  for  in  due  time  seemed  good.  The 
atization  of  Stevenson's  "Samson  and  Delilah"  met  with  a  similar  fate  and  more  I  thought  of  it, 
story,  "Treasure 
island."  An  'ail- 
but'  play  is  some- 
th  i  n  g  like  a 
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ink  Sylvester 
I'ew,   the   blind  beggar 


Tim  Murphy  u  Bill  Bonn 


broken  molor.  It 

looks     correct 

enough   to   the 

superficial  observer;  but  it  won't  go  and 
the  hopeful  author  proceeds  to  polish  the 
dialogue  until  he  sees  no  flaw  in  the 
smooth  brightness  of  the  lines.  Like  a 
car  with  a  broken  motor,  it  may  appear 
very  impressive,  but  still  refuses  to 
move  under  its  own  power.  One  can- 
not polish  life  into  an  inanimate  object, 
no  more  can  one  rub  the  'but'  out  of  an 
'ail-but'  play — a  play  that  may  possess 
everything  save  dramatic  life." 

A  lot  of  paper  may  be  run  through  a 
typewriter  in  ten  years.  There  will  be 
scenarios  written  in  the  confidence  of 
sudden  inspiration  and  tucked  away  in 
a  desk  for  future  development ;  first  acts 
in  which  the  author  used  all  his  ammu- 
nition and  then  surrendered ;  completed 
plays  endorsed  by  friends  and  rejected 
by  managers.  The  emotion,  the  enthu- 
siasm, much  that  is  sacred  and  fine  in 
the  spirit  of  youth,  is  represented  in  the 
bundle  of  paper  that  nobody  wants.  Mr. 
Goodman  had  such  a  store  of  manu- 
scripts— the  accumulation  of  ten  years 
— when  his  first  play  was  accepted.  His 
disposition  of  these  extremely  personal 
effects  is  significant.  Surely  it  required 
courage  and  probably  few  will  deny  the 
indication  of  practical  wisdom. 

In  the  autumn  of  1908,  through  the 
play  agents,  the  Selwyns,  Mr.  Goodman  sold  soon  followed  its  fellows  into  the  scrap  heap. 


White 

JULES  ECKERT   GOODMAN 

Who   dramatized   Robert   Louis   Stevenson's  juvenile  classic,    "Treasure 
Island,"    for   the   stage 


"The  Test,"  in  which  Blanche  Walsh  was  starred, 
and  "The  Man  Who  Stood  Still,"  written  for 
Louis  Mann.  On  the  day  that  Mr.  Goodman  sold 
"The  Test"  he  returned  to  his  room— the  room 
of  stillborn  plays  and  ideas  that  never  grew  up — 
and  reasoned  the  matter  out  like  this:  "I  have 


During  the  ten  years  preceding  the  slaughter 
of  the  "ail-but"  plays,  Mr.  Goodman  had  lived  laughe-l. 
the  vicarious  life  of  a  young  literary  man  in  Right  in 
New  York  dependent  upon  his  earnings.  He 
came  out  of  Harvard  with  a  classical  training 
and  confidence.  In  order  to  become  a  play- 


the   better   it 

ap  pea  red, 

and,      on 

reaching   New   York   1    went   straight  to 

Edgar  Selwyn. 

"'I  can  give  you  the  title  of  a  play 
I  want  to  write,'  I  said.  'It  is  called 
"Mother."  More  than  that  I  don't 
know.' 

'"All  right,  go  ahead,'  answered 
Selwyn. 

"'1  he  production  of  'Mother'  went 
through  as  scheduled,  liut  one  incident 
of  the  opening  night,  I  think,  is  worth 
mentioning,  because  it  illustrates  how 
far  wrong  a  writer  may  go  in  calcu- 
lating the  effect  of  his  lines.  Quite  a 
party  of  us  went  to  Plainlield  for  the 
try-out — the  Selwyns,  Eugene  Waller, 
and  others  far  more  experienced  in  play 
building  than  myself.  In  writing  the 
third  act  I  had  tried  to  work  up  to  a 
powerful  climax,  something  filled  with 
human  feeling,  and  every  line  was  writ- 
ten in  deadly  earnest.  As  I  figured  it, 
the  entire  play  depended  upon  the  grip 
of  this  third  act.  At  a  climacteric  mo- 
ment the  situation  seemed  to  me  to  de- 
mand a  bitter  expression  of  feeling. 
'1  he  elder  son,  having  forged  a  check, 
has  returned  home  expecting  to  be  taken 
to  task  by  his  mother,  but  instead  is 
treated  with  kindness.  In  the  course  of 
the  scene  between  them  he  says:  'I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  have  talked  to  my  wife 
so  much  that  1  have  forgotten  how  to 
talk  to  a  lady.' 

"Humor   was    far    from   my   thoughts 
when   I   gave  the  actor  these  words   to 
speak.     To  my  mind  they  were  tragic.     But  the 
audience 


written  something  that  at  least  is  worth  trying  wright,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  eat,  and 
on  the  stage.  Apparently  I  am  on  the  right  track  with  this  necessity  in  mind,  Mr.  Goodman  wel- 
now,  and  if  I  am  going  to  stay  there  it  is  best  corned  the  opportunity  of  becoming  editor  of 
not  to  waste  time  on  old  stuff.  If  the  plays  lying  Current  Literature.  With  the  passing  of  the 
around  here  were  any  good  someone  would  have  summer  there  came  a  swift,  unexpected  and  coin- 
taken  them.  So  long  as  they  are  in  existence  plete  reversal  of  fortune.  From  being  one  of  the 
there  will  be  the  tempta-  great  legion  of  the  unproduced,  this  author  found 
tion  to  work  them  over,  his  name  attached  to  three  plays,  accepted  and 
when  I  might  better  be  staged  all  in  the,  period  of  a  few  months, 
doing  something  fresh.  Edgar  Selwyn  knew  Mr.  Goodman  personally, 
but  that  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  selling 
"The  Test,"  which  suited  Miss  Walsh  so  well 
that  she  used  it  on  the  road  for  many  months.  It 
happened  that  Louis  Mann  needed  a  play  for  the 
coming  season  and  the  Selwyns  called  the  author 
of  "The  Test"  for  a  conference  with  the  actor. 
The  outcome  of  this  meeting  was  "The  Man  Who 
Stood  Still,"  written  by  Mr.  Goodman  under  the 
title  of  "The  New  Generation,"  a  name  that  was 

destroyed  the  papers  dropped  because  of  the  danger  of  confusion  with 
that  embalmed  them.  "The  Regeneration,"  in  which  Arnold  Daly  was 
Just  one  was  saved.  appearing  at  the  time.  The  last  of  the  trio  of 
a  poetic,  soul-stirring  plays,  "The  Right  to  Live;"  the  author  disposed 


If  I  haven't  enough  new 
ideas  without  turning 
backward,  I'm  not  a 
playwright  anyway." 
Having  reached  this  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Goodman 
smothered  his  s  e  n  t  i- 
mental  regard  for  his 
brain  children  and 


the  middle  of  my 
biggest  dramatic  scene 
a  laugh  went  all  over 
the  house.  Person- 
ally, it  was  the  most 
pitiful  laughter  I  ever 
heard.  To  me,  it  was 
laughter  that  meant 
the  failure  of  'Mother.' 

"I  waited  until  the  curtain 
dropped  before  turning  to 
Walter.  'Tiiat  s  awful,'  I  said. 

"'Not  a  bit  of  it,'  he  replied. 
'You  needed  a  laugh  at  that 
point  to  relieve  the  tension. 
That's  the  most  necessary  line 
in  the  play.'  Selwyn  agreed 
with  him  and  there  was  no  al- 
teration in  my  unintentional 
comedy.  During  the  long  run 
of  'Mother'  audiences  con- 
tinued to  find  humor  in  the 
man's  estimate  of  his  wife. 

"Never  was  there  a  time  so 
favorable  to  authors  as  now. 
Writers  with  talent  will  be  met 


drama    called    "Sam-      of  himself;  but  its  life  was  a  short  and  not  an      halfway."        LYNDE  DENIC.         Tim  Murphy  as  Bill  Bones 


Oswald  -Y.,rl<e  as  Black  Dog 


Characters  in  the  Stage  Version  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Famous  Story  "Treasure  Island"  at  the  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre 
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Leo    Ditrichstein  —  Player    and    Playwright 


THEY  are  the  never- 
to-be  -  forgotten 
lessons  in  acting." 

Leo  Ditrichstein,  the 
player-  playwright,  in 
whom  many  see  Richard 

Mansfield's  successor  as  America's  leading  char- 
acter actor,  had  been  telling  me  of  the  uncon- 
scious lessons  in  acting  which  he  had  received. 
The  author,  star,  and  player  of  the  title  role  of 
that  keen  yet  tender  drama 
of  life  behind  the  scenes  in 
grand  opera,  "The  Great 
Lover,"  spent  his  boyhood 
and  early  youth  in  Vienna. 
In  that  gay  city,  interwoven 
with  artistic  fibre,  he  saw 
the  giants  of  the  stage  of 
that  time.  He  saw  Ludwig 
Baumeister  and  A  d  o  1  p  h 
Sonnenthal,  Tomaso  Sal- 
vini  and  his  great  rival, 
Ernesto  Rossi,  and  Edwin 
Booth.  Baumeister  he  saw 
in  "The  Judge  of  Salamea" 
in  which  he  still  appears  oc- 
casionally, and  on  those  oc- 
casions crowds  the  play- 
house. Adolph  Sonnenthal 
played  the  romantic  roles 
of  his  time.  Tomaso  Sal- 
vim's  Othello,  and  Ernesto 
Rossi's,  he  saw,  and  he 
witnessed  Edwin  Booth's 
performances  of  Othello, 
lago  and  Harnlet. 

He  had  taken  to  them  all 
abundant  youthful  enthusi- 
asm, and  he  had  carried 
away  impressions  emotional 
and  indelible.  He  had  re- 
ceived unconscious  lessons 
in  acting  and  the  uncon- 
scious lessons  he  considered 
the  greatest. 

A  man  of  medium  height 
and  weight,  with  the  steel 
colored  eyes  of  acute  men- 
tality, is  Leo  Ditrichstein. 
His  age  does  not  matter 
for  he  is  of  those  men  who 
are  ageless.  He  moves  with 
the  suddenness  and  swift- 
ness of  the  man  of  nervous 
temperament.  He  speaks 
with  the  directness  of  a 
man  who  knows  the  weight 
and  value  of  words.  He 
wears  a  close  fitting  suit  of 
gray.  He  smokes  rapidly  a 
cigarette.  He  leaves  one 
chair  and  takes  another,  or 
he  walks  about  the  table  i-n 
the  sitting  room  of  his 
hotel  suite  as  he  talks. 

"The  personality  and  the  art  of  the  great 
quintette  sunk  deeply  into  my  youthful  con- 
sciousness. They  registered  and  remained. 
Ludwig  Baumeister's  sincerity  in  his  role  of  the 
citizen  who  lost  his  daughter  to  a  marauding 
officer,  and  who,  created  judge  by  the  citizens, 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  that  officer,  was 
ineffaceable. 

"He  was  a  man  of  one  line  of  parts.  He  was 
an  actor  of  crude,  great  character.  He  could  not 
have  created  a  character  requiring  suavity.  He 
had  no  need.  His  Judge  of  Salamea  is  a  moun- 
tain peak  towering  above  the  valley  of  mediocre 
attainment,  t  came  away  from  the  theatre,  after 
seeing  him,  with  a  never  to  be  forgotten  lesson. 


The  successful  creator  of  Jean  Paurel,  the  famous  tenor  in  '•'•'The  Great  Lover"     posture   was   an   appar- 
in  whom  many  see  Richard  Mansfield' s  successor  as  America 
actor,  tells  where  he  got  his  greatest  lessons  in 


IS    leading    character      ently    unstudied    picture 

acting. 


By  EILEEN  O'CONNOR 

His    performance    was    an    object    lesson    in    the 
strength  of   sincerity. 

"His  simple  speech  to  his  king,  in  short  sen- 
tences, telling  his  grief  as  a  father  and  his  right 


four  great  pillars. 


White 


LEO  DITRICHSTEIN  IN  PRIVATE  LIFE 

as  a  judge  could  easily  have  become  rant.  In 
his  hands  it  was  bleeding,  throbbing,  quivering 
life." 

"What  was  your  impression  of  Booth?" 
"His  Othello  was  an  Anglo  Saxon  one.  I  re- 
call a  sense  of  boyish  disappointment  in  that,  but 
his  lago  was  subtle  and  compelling.  He  got  a 
great  deal  of  comedy  out  of  his  lago.  His  Ham- 
let was  his  best  character.  When  anything  is 
perfect  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished,  little  to 
be  said.  I  remember  the  marvelous  beauty  of  his 
eyes.  They  were  his  most  potent  instrument  in 
acting.  I  did  not  speak  English  at  that  time.  I 
could  not  understand  a  word  Edwin  Booth  spoke. 
But  his  movements  were  a  lesson  in  grace.  Every 


The  melancholy  beauty 
of  his  face  in  the  role 
of  the  Dane  was  an  in- 
spiration and  gave  one  •» 
lasting  possession  by  the  memory  of  it. 

"I  understood  Italian  and  revelled  in  Salvini's 
Othello.  I  recall  that  the  stage  was  set  with 
In  the  scene  in  which  he  over- 
heard lago  and  another 
talking  of  the  falseness  of 
his  Desdemona  he  hid  be- 
hind one  of  these  pillars, 
and  now  and  then  he 
groaned.  It  was  such  a 
sound  as  would  come  from 
a  lion  in  its  death  agony. 
Tomaso  Salvini's  perform- 
ance of  Othello  was  leonine. 
Rossi's  was  tigerish.  Rossi's 
Othello,  while  listening  to 
the  gossip  of  the  men,  ran 
back  and  forth  between  the 
pillars,  with  quick,  tigerish 
movements. 

"It  may  have  been  be- 
cause I  saw  him  oftener,  or 
that  I  was  older  and  more 
receptive  when  I  witnessed 
his  performances,  but  I  got 
more  from  Adolph  Sonnen- 
thal than  from  any  other 
artist  of  the  stage. 

"Sonnenthal  was  the  fore- 
most romantic  actor  of  his 
time.  But,  what  means  far 
more,  he  was  a  great  and 
thoroughly  manly  man,  rich 
in  the  wealth  of  kindliness. 
He  died  a  few  years  ago. 

•  His   daughter   published   his 
letters.      Those    letters    re- 
flected a  great  and  generous 
soul.     There    was    an   inci- 
dent    in     my     acquaintance 
with    him    that    proved    it. 
While   I   was   a   raw   young 
actor,     an     unknown     in     a 
small    company    at    Passau, 
Sonnenthal    came    there    to 
play  with   a  local  company. 
He  endeavored  to  teach  me 
a  bit  of  comedy.     I  tried  it 
four  times  but  couldn't  get 
it.       Before     the     rehearsal 
was     over     he     again     tried 
twice.      Overawed    by    this 
great    man    of    the    theatre, 
and  having  no  confidence  in 
myself,    I   still   couldn't   get 
the  bit  he  tried  to  teach  me. 
He     shook     his     head     and 

•  walked  away.     1  went  home 
and     tried     it     in     private. 

Some  echo  of  his  teaching  came  to  me.  In  my 
quiet  environment  of  home  I  grasped  what  he 
meant.  That  evening  after  the  performance  he 
sent  for  me  and  I  went  to  him  in  his  dressing 
room.  He  sat  before  his  dressing  table  resting. 
He  looked  up  when  I  entered.  Into  his  eyes 
came  a  roguish  glance,  tempered  with  his  char- 
acteristic kindliness. 

"  'Young  man,'  he  said,  'if  you  keep  on  play- 
ing that  scene  so  well  I'll  have  to  stop  acting. 
What  will  become  of  a  poor  actor  like  me?' 

"I  tottered  out  of  the  room,  overwhelmed,  but 
in  the  eighth  heaven  of  happiness.  That  moment 
hero  worship  was  born  in  my  breast.  Sonnen- 
thal was  the  man  and  artist  of  my  worship. 


Beverly   Sitgrcaves  Julian   Little 

,   Paurel    (Mr    Ditrichstein)— I   must   have   Miss   Warren  to  play  Act  1.     Jean   I'aurel— You'll  have  to  excuse  me   now.      I   have  an  imp., riant 

the  role.     She  has  a  beautiful  voice. 
The  opening  scene  shows  a  grand  opera  manager  in  his  private  office,  harassed   by  singers  and  stage  managers.     Jean   PaureJ    the   famous  tenor,   who  can   apeak 


Virginia   Fox   Brooks 


Act  II.     The  valet  forces  Jean  Paure 
to  take  the  medicine. 


in   the   manager's   office 


Act    I.     The   rehearsal   of   the   operatic   company 


Malcom   Fassett  William    Ricciardi 

Act   III.     The  maestro  gives  an  imitation   of  Paurel's  singing 
twenty   years   ago 


Lee   Millar 

Act  III.     Dr.  Stetson  — It  will  be  useless  for  me  to  come  again. 
I  can  do  nothing  for  your  voice. 

P,»rf\   iilted  vears  before,   accuses  Ethel   of  being  the   tenor's  mistress.      The   girl,   how- 
1  aurei  jiuea  yc<u»          •«>  «  ,,0_j-,i  i-th.i  .rp,-n><  Panr<-  's  offer  of  marriaee. 


h         Paurel   iilted  years  before,   accuses   Ethel   of  being  the   tenor's  mistress.      The   girl,   how- 

iS'S'S^^ 

place  and  gains  the  applause  which  was  his.  cuT.tha<jnsafm1<|sy<js  s*en   making  a  telephone  appointment  with  another  woman. 
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THE    THEATRE 


When  he  visited  New  York  I  couldn't  see  him 
play  for  I  was  playing.  But  I  insisted  that  my 
wife  should  come  over  from  Baltimore  to  see 
him." 

"And  well-worth  while  it  was,"  Mrs.  Leo 
Ditrichstein,  of  the  gentle,  regular  features,  the 
soft  white  hair  and  the  intensified  womanliness, 
interjected. 

"I  admired  most  of  all  his  manliness."  Mr. 
Ditrichstein's  cigarette  had  gone  out  and 
wobbled,  forgotten,  between  his  lips.  "He 
showed  it  when  he  had  passed  fifty  and  every- 
one was  saying:  'He  will  stop  acting  now.  He 
must.  For  he  plays  romantic  characters,  and  a 
man  cannot  look  romantic,  even  on  the  stage, 
after  fifty.'  But  he  took  up  Macbeth  and  other 


great  characters.  After  fifty  he  made  a  second 
reputation  for  .himself,  a  greater  than  the  first. 
He  became  after  that  age  the  greatest  of  King 
Lears. 

"But  at  the  time  I  used  to  see  him  he  played 
characters  similar  to  those  I  am  playing,  char- 
acter parts  with  a  romantic  spirit  and  setting.  I 
made  a  boyish  vow  to  try  to  act  as  Sonnenthal 
acted.  I  think  that  wish  has  been,  to  some  ex- 
tent, realized.  At  least  I  think  I  am  more  nearly 
like  Sonnenthal  than  any  of  the  other  actors  I 
saw  and  admired.  I  play  the  same  kind  of 
parts." 

"His  characteristic  was  delicacy  of  touch?" 
"Yes,   yet   of    strength    sufficient    to    make   the 
picture  clear." 


Mrs.Gadde/bout  Describes  j\ 


By    LEWIS    ALLEN 


I  WENT  to  the  loveliest  play  last  night,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Gadderbout  as  she  dropped  in 
to  see  her  mother. 

"Oh,  tell  us  all  about  it,"  begged  her  brother. 

"Tell  you  about  it?  Why  she  couldn't  describe 
a  cake  of  ice,"  laughed  her  father. 

"Now,  father,  you  are  unjust.  Of  course,  I 
can  tell  you  all  about  the  play,  listen — 

And  this  is  the  way  Mrs.  Gadderbout  described 
the  play. 

"It  was  in  three  acts — or  four — no,  it  was 
three,  1  remember  now,  because  Tom  and  Hattic 
had  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  to  catch 
their  train,  and  I  stayed.  I  don't  see  how  people 
can  live  in  the  suburbs,  do  you?" 

"What  was  the  name  of  the  play?"  queried 
her  brother. 

"The  name?  Oh,  yes,  why  the  name  was,  let 
me  see,  something  about  gold,  I  think.  'Yellow 
Gold,'  or  was  it  something  about  hearts?  I  think 
the  title  was  a  short  one  and  had  some  such 
word  as  'Retrogression'  or  'Alienation'  or  'Jus- 
tice' in  it.  Anyway,  never  mind  the  title,  listen 
to  what  a  splendid  play  it  was : 

"In  the  first  act  there  was  a  maid  fixing  some 
books  in  an  office,  I  mean  a  stenographer  or 
secretary  or  something.  She  had  the  loveliest 
hair  and  eyes,  just  like  that  little  Widow  Par- 
son's eyes  who  used  to  dance  so  divinely  at  the 
Casino  last  summer,  remember?  This  maid  or 
secretary  was  arranging  some  books  when  an  old 
man  came  in.  He  was  the  lawyer  who  owned  the 
office,  I  think,  or  perhaps  he  was  a  client  who 
had  come  to  talk  with  the  lawyer.  I  didn't  notice 
that  because  the  Clarkes  came  just  then  and  I 
was  so  interested  in  Mrs.  Clarke's  new  Persian- 
cloth  wrap.  But  bye  and  bye  this  man  began 
dictating  to  the  stenographer  and  another  man 
came  in  and  began  talking  about  a  divorce. 

"He  was  the  handsomest  man,  curly  hair  and 
splendid  eyes.  The  lawyer  talked  with  him  about 
it,  and  then  when  the  woman  got  a  chance  she- 
took  a  carbon  paper  out  of  the  typewriter  and 
put  it  in  her  bag — 

"What  woman?"  asked  her  brother. 

"Why er some  society  woman  who  hap- 
pened in  the  office.  I  didn't  notice  how  she  got 
in,  I  was  so  busy  talking  with  Mr.  Swiftleigh, 
who  sat  behind  me  with  his  new  wife,  and  say,. 
she  is  very  charming,  such  big  black  eyes,  but  T 
bet  she'll  make  Swiftleigh  step  around  lively 
enough,  you  know  his  first  wife  was  a  meek  little 
thing.  She  wore  a  purple  street  costume  and 
the  loveliest  hat " 

"Wore  a  street  costume  in  the  theatre?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Gadderbout's  mother. 

"Oh,  dear,  yes.  don't  you  see  she  was  supposed 
to  have  just  come  in  this  office  some  way.  And 


"Oh,  I  thought  you  meant  Mrs.  Swiftleigh." 

"No,  no,  mother,  now  listen.  I'm  talking  about 
the  woman  in  the  play.  She  took  this  carbon 
paper  and  put  it  in  her  hand  bag.  It  was  one 
of  those  new  ones.  I  saw  a  number  there  just 
like  it.  Mrs.  Pheljjs  has  one  and  her  monogram 
on  the  top  in  diamonds.  1  went  over  and  talked 
with  her  between  the  acts  and  she  told  me  that 
she  starts  for  Reno  next  week.  1  hadn't  even 
beard  of  it.  You  know  both  her  sisters  were 
divorced  and  so  I  suppose  she  feels  that  she 
ought  to  be  like  them.  At  any  rate  her  husband 
is  impossible,  why  he  wore  tan  shoes  at  an  after- 
noon reception  just  last  week  she  told  me.  She 
nearly  cried — 

"Who  nearly  cried,  the  stenographer?" 

"Why,  brother,  how  dense  you  are !  Can't  you 
follow  a  simple  narrative?  I  was  talking  about 
Mrs.  Pliclps — 

"Oh,  beg  pardon,  sis,  thought  you  were  telling 
about  the  play." 

"Oh,  yes,  so  I  was.  Well,  when  the  stenog- 
rapher came  back  she  missed  the  carbon  and 
told  the  lawyer.  He  suspected  this  woman  and 
rushed  out  and  caught  her  just  as  she  climbed  in 
her  car  and  brought  her  back,  but  she  claimed 
she  knew  nothing  of  it  and,  of  course,  that  settled 
it,  but-  I  saw  her  take  the  paper  so  knew  there 
would  be  some  mystery. 

The  next  act  was  in  a  garden,  or  a  dining- 
room,  I  don't  remember  which.  Anyway,  it  was 
very  pretty  with  all  the  fountains  and  pictures 
and  trees  and  rugs,  or  whichever  way  it  was 
arranged.  And  who  do  you  suppose  came  in 
as  one  of  the  guests?  Why  that  stenographer 
woman  in  the  lawyer's  office.  I  knew  at  once 
she  was  a  detective.  This  woman  was  there, 
too,  and  met  her  husband  and  they  had  a  bitter 
quarrel — my,  I  almost  cried,  it  reminded  me  so 
much  of  poor  dear  Gadderbout  and  I.  when  he 
was  alive.  And  after  that  the  man  left  and  the 
woman  began  to  search  for  something,  and  the 
other  woman  was  upstairs  dressing  and  she  came 
down  in  the  loveliest  traveling  gown  you  ever 
saw,  it  was  of  old  gold  and  wistaria  lace,  and 
I'm  going  to  have  one  just  like  it.  I  made  an 
exact  copy  of  it  on  my  program  right  there.  I 
saw  someone  looking  at  me  and  grinning  be- 
cause 1  bet  they  thought  I  was  a  dressmaker 
copying  styles  I  took  my  drawing  over  to 
Madame  Snip  and  she's  going  to  get  the  material 
and  make  me  a  dress  just  like  it.  And  so,  I  do 
wish  you'd  run  out  with  me  and  help  me  pick  out 
a  little  hat.  mother,  you  have  so  much  better  taste 
in  hats  than  I  ever  had — 

"Oh.  I  got  it  now."  said  her  brother,  "this  was 
a  dressmaker's  plot." 

"What  dressmaker?  No  it  was  a  traveling 
dress  I  said,  old  gold  and  wistaria  lace  and ' 


"When  I  went  on  the  stage,  because  of  a  de- 
termination that  grew  out  of  my  appearance  in 
''1  he  Robbers'  at  seventeen,  my  emotions  were, 
as  I  thought,  uncontrollable.  It  was  the  operatic 
stage,  and  I  sang  a  small  part  in  an  opera  with 
the  great  Sarri.  I  stood  in  the  wings  waiting 
for  my  cue.  I  was  so  overcome  by  the  singing 
of  -the  great  one  that  I  couldn't  sing  nor  speak. 
I  stood  there,  the  tears  rolling  down  my  cheeks. 
He  understood.  With  a  smile  he  took  up  my 
bars  and  sang  them,  then  crushed  me  in  his 
arms.  But  the  discomfiture  I  might  have  caused 
him  by  my  failure,  taught  me  to  rehearse  until 
I  h;:d  my  emotion  under  control.  When  a  man's 
emotions  overcome  him  the  audience  forgets  the 
character  and  thinks  of  the  man." 


"Then  you   left   the   thealrc   right   tlu-rr  - 

"Pardon  me,  brother  mine,  1  was  telling  you 
about  the  play  wasn't  I?" 

"\\Vre  you?" 

Now,  don't  be  sarcastic.  Well,  anyway,  when 
the  officer  came  and  arrested  the  woman  she  just 
showed  him  a  badge  or  something — 

"What  officer?     Why?     Which  woman? 

"Oh,  how  do  I  know?  When  I  got  that  dress 
copied  there  was  a  policeman  on  the  stage  arrest- 
ing this  girl  who  had  been  searching.  You  see 
they  thought  she  was  a  robber,  but  probably  she 
was  hunting  for  this  paper.  At  any  rate  at  the 
end  of  that  act  I  met  Nellie,  you  know  her,  she 
used  to  be  Nellie  Parsons,  she  married  a  doctor 
only  this  summer.  She  says  they  are  living  up 
on  the  drive  and  have  the  loveliest  apartment. 
She  had  so  much  to  tell  me  about  herself  and  her 
married  life  that  I  just  made  a  man  who  tried 
to  get  his  seat  next  to  her  take  my  seat  and 
I  stayed  there  and  talked  with  her.  You  ought 
to  see  the  diamond  bracelet  the  doctor  gave  her 
on  her  birthday — twenty-two  diamonds.  Now 
she's  mad  because  she  didn't  tell  him  the  truth 
and  get  twenty-eight,  but  I  told  her  to  cheer  up, 
six  years  off  her  life  was  worth  more  than  six 
diamonds.  She's  just  had  some  new  rugs,  all 
Oriental,  and— - 

"The  play,  the  play  !"  demanded  brother. 

"Play?  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure.  Well  in  this  act 
an  officer  came  in  ,.hd  arrested  the  girl  but  she 
showed  her  badge — 

"What?  Arrested  the  girl  again  in  the  third 
act  ?"  demanded  her  brother. 

"No,  no,  silly,  this  was  in  the  second  act.  The 
woman  had  come  down  in  the  gold  and  wistaria 
traveling  dress  and  caught  the  girl  and  sent  for 
an  officer — 

"Come,  come,  you  were  watching  the  third 
act  and  talking  with  a  bride — 

"Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure.  Well,  anyway,  this  third 
act  was  really  very  attractive.  It  was  a  sort  of 
breakfast  room.  I'm  going  to  have  mine  done 
over  just  like  it.  A  sort  of  corn  yellow  for  the 
woodwork,  with  the  brightest,  most  cheerful 
grass  paper,  and  the  dining  set,  the  furniture, 
you  know,  was  (Continued  on  page  4-0 
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In  the  Spotlight 

Players  IF  ho  Have  Scored 
Individually  In  Recent 
New  York  Productions 


\Vliiti; 


CKOKmiC    O'RAMEY 
In   "Around  the  Map" 


O-AUI 'KI.Y  had  Discontented  Lulu  slouched  upon  the 
O  stage  in  "Around  the  Map"  before  the  audience 
realized  that  it  was  seeing  a  distinctly  new  type  ad- 
mirably created.  Georgie  O'Ramey  is  blessed  with  the 
quality  which  Nature  has  granted  grudgingly  to  women, 
a  sense  of  humor.  She  asserts  that  there  is  fun  in 
everything,  and  confesses  that  she  once  laughed  at  a 
v  scene  in  a  funeral.  Here  is  one  woman  who 
has  attained  her  ambition.  She  has  no  wish  to  be  one 
of  the  much-writun-of  stars  overnight.  Her  normal 
ambitions  lia\e  not  even  centered  upon  the  concession 
of  "being  featured."  Miss  O'Ramey  arrived  in  life, 
and  eventually  upon  the  stage,  by  way  of  Shelby,  Ohio. 
Shi-  was  a  student  of  Oberlin  College.  It  was  her  pur- 
pose  to  become  a  violin  virtuoso.  She  made  several 
appearances  as  a  concert  violiniste.  Gradually  forsaking 
Melpomene  for  Thespis,  she  made  her  debut  at  the 
Temple,  a  vaudeville  theatre  in  Detroit,  in  a  musical 
offering  that  had  first  been  attempted  at  an  Elks'  benefit. 
Thirty-two  ennseeutive  weeks  in  vaudeville,  as  opposed 
to  the  intermittence  of  concerts,  appealed  to  her.  Miss 
O'Ramey  decided  definitely  and  finally  for  the  stage. 
\  mu-ical  i-cnncdy  of  the  puzzling  title.  "Spangles  or 
the  Wooden  Horse,"  gave  her  opportunity  in  the  role 
nf  Millie  Smithers.  The  next  season  she  played  at 
Fisher's  Theatre,  a  stock  house  in  San  Francisco,  with 
Kolb  and  Dill,  Barney  Bernard,  Mabel  Amber,  and 
others.  She  joined  "The  Tourist,"  of  which  Richard 
Golden  was  star.  \rw  York  success  came  to  her  in 
the  role  of  Kit  McNair  in  "Seven  Days."  and  more 
recently  in  "Around  the  Map." 


©  Dupont 


VIRGINIA    I  OX    I1ROOKS 
In    "The    Great     Lover" 


LOWELL    STTERMAX 
In    "The    Eternal    Magdalene" 

EVERY  person  connected  even  remotely  with  journal- 
ism was  gratified,  and  the  rest  of  the  public  was 
instructed,  by  the  performance  Lowell  Sherman  gave 
of  a  newspaper  man  in  the  drama  "The  Eternal  Mag- 
dalene." His  grandmother,  Kate  Gray,  was  of  that 
cradle  of  the  best  traditions  of  American  dramatic  art,  the 
Boston  Museum.  She  left  it  to  go  with  Junius  Brutus 
Booth  to  the  Baldwin  Theatre  in  San  Francisco.  Sub- 
sequently she  became  leading  woman  for  his  son,  Edwin. 
His  father  is  John  Sherman.  Lowell  Sherman's  first 
appearance  was  at  fourteen  in  a  part  characterized  by 
concentration  of  thought  but  absence  of  any  vocalized 
effort.  He  was-  sixteen  when  he  spoke  his  first  line  in 
a  play  with  John  Jack.  He  received  his  Eastern  train- 
ing in  the  management  of  David  Belasco,  Henry  Miller, 
Klaw  &  Erlanger,  Henry  B.  Harris  and  Selwyn  &  Co. 
He  served  a  valuable  apprenticeship  in  stock  companies 
in  Harlen  and  Baltimore.  He  was  juvenile  lead  with 
Nance  O'Neill,  and  for  two  years  leading  man  for  Elsie 
Ferguson. 


PHOEBE   FOSTER 
In    "Back    Home." 

PHOKIiK    I  OSTER,    who   is  pretty   and    nineteen,   with 
i    not    far   away,    surprised    everyone    except    her 
astute    managers    hy    her    strong    emotional    work    in 
"Mack   Home."     With   but   two  years  of  stage  experience, 
nothing  more  than   a   pleasing  ingenue  type  was  expected 
from    the    recent    stage    debutante,    but    on    the    witness 
stand,    when    forced    by    conscience    and    circumstances   to 
give  testimony  which  might  cause  her  lover's  death  upon 
the  gallows,   she   played  with   overwhelming  feeling.     Miss 
Foster  is  a   New   York   product.      Her  home  is   on   River- 
side   Drive.       She    a' tended    a    smart    New    York    school, 
^'   it    to    take    a    course    in    dramatic   training   at   the 
American     Academy    of    Dramatic    Arts.       She    went    to 
seliool     further    in    a    stock    company    at    Pittsfield,    Mass. 
,  Her    start    successw,ird    begins    as    that    of    several  _  other 
atuMtious    young    women    began,    and    she    tells    it    in    the 
same    way.      "I    saw    Mr.    Klauber   in    the    Selwyn    offices. 
He  had  me  read   a  part  to  him.     He  gave  me  a  chance." 
Mr.     Adi.lph     Klauber's    experience    as    the    former    critic 
of  the   Timr<  atileil   lijm   in  discovering  talent  in  the  raw. 
•i 's    first    part   after   her   stock   training   was   as 
the    girl    who    romniittod    the    theft    in    "Under    Cover." 
The  .same  management   transferred   her  to   "Under   Fire" 
for    its    New    York    opening.      The    part    was    slight,    but 
«hc  was  retained  in  it   awaiting  another  opportunity. 


WIIK.N  Virginia  Fox  Brooks  played  without  the  hesi- 
tation of  the  novice  the  exacting  role  of  the  young 
prima  donna  in  "The  Great  Lover"  at  the  Long- 
acre  Theatre',  the  cognosccti  murmured,  "Didn't  1  tell 
you  so?"  For  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  veteran  man- 
ager, Joseph  Brooks,  and  the  fluid  of  incarnadine  shade 
has  telling  force.  It  was  scarcely  more  than  a  year 
before  that  Miss  Brooks  had  walked  upon  the  profes- 
sional stage  for  the  first  time.  It  was  at  Pointers,  in 
France.  She  sang  Iphigenia  in  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris." 
Previously  she  had  studied  music  for  four  years  with 
Jacques  Isnardon.  Some  concert  appearances  were 
made  with  Mme.  Yvette  Guilbert  at  Beckstrin  Hall,  in 
London.  Subsequently  she  made  a  concert  tour  of 
England,  France  and  Austria,  with  the  French  disciisc. 
The  gates  of  success  flung  wide  to  her  when  she  was 
engaged  to  sing  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris,  an  honor 
en.uyed  by  but  few  Americans.  Hut  the  gates  closed 
with  a  slam  when  Europe  plunged  into  war.  Itrief 
American  appearances  were  at  a  benefit  given  by  the 
Secours  National  Fund,  the  Actors'  Fund  benefit  at  the 
Century,  at  which  she  sang  two  selections  from  the 
opera  "Mirska,"  a  special  performance  of  "Ghosts"  at 
the  l.ongacre  Theatre,  and  the  role  of  Dorothy  Fenton 
in  the  revival  of  "The  Adventure  of  Lady  Ursula." 
She  was  also  seen  in  a  small  part  in  the  all-star  revival 
of  "Trilby."  Opera  she  has  deserted  for  the  drama. 
At  least  she  thinks  she  has.  She  wants  to  appear  in 
dramas  with  songs.  There  is  an  oportunity  for  an  am- 
bitious dramatist.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  papa  is 
fond  and  proud  and  a  managerl 


Wnite 


JOHN  CUMBERLAND 
In    "Fair   and    Warmer" 


THAT  man  is  not  acting.  He's  living."  Thus  in 
trite  terms  a  distinguished  fellow  in  the  art  of 
acting  summarized  John  Cumberland's  performance 
of  the  role  of  Billy  Bartlett  in  "Fair  and  Warmer."  At 
least  half  of  the  success  of  that  titillating  farce  is  due 
to  Mr.  Cumberland's  rendition  of  the  straightforward 
man  of  simple  tastes,  whose  ingenuousness  bored  his 
more  sophisticated  wife.  Mr.  Cumberland's  dramatic  in- 
telligence prompted  him  to  play  the  farcical  role  as 
farce  at  its  best  is  always  played,  in  a  spirit  of  absolute 
seriousness.  Departing  from  seriousness,  the  essence  of 
farce  is  lost.  To  his  triumphant  performance  of  Billy 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Cumberland  ascended  by  successive  steps' 
of  stock  training  and  excellently  played  bits.  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  proudly  claims  to  have  discovered  him,  and 
supports  that  claim  by  hir  seven  summers  of  stock 
in  that  city.  He  was  featured  at  the  head  of  the 
Worcester  Summer  Stock  Company.  Broadway  has 
viewed  his  efforts  in  "Girls,"  "The  Commuters,"  "A 
Man's  World,"  "Snobs,"  "A  Rich  Man's  Son."  and 
the  property  man  in  "The  Yellow  Jacket." 


CATHERINE  PROCTOR 
In  "Depths  of  Purity" 

N  the  drama,  "Depths  of  Purity,"  at  the  Bramhall  Play- 
-  house,  a  young  woman  maele  a  deep  impres-ioti  by  the 
sincerity  of  her  portrayal.  Catherine  Proctor,  the 
young  Canadian  actress,  played  the  role  of  an  Italian 
bride  who  murdered  a  relative  who  obtruded  her  past 
into  her  honeymoon.  There  was  every  chance  to  rant, 
but  she  did  not  rant.  There  was  every  opportunity  to 
tear  grief  to  tatters,  yet  she  wept  but  little  and  moaned 
not  at  all.  Miss  Proctor's  career  is  short  and  full,  yet 
dotted  with  intelligent  achievements.  Her  dark  eyes 
and  svelt  figure  gave  her  a  sufficiently  Spanish  aspect 
to  enlist  for  her  a  part  with  Maude  Adams  in  "The 
Pretty  Sister  of  Jose.  She  continued  with  Miss  Adams' 
organization  in  "Peter  Pan."  She  was  next  seen  as 
Hermia  in  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  rose 
to  leading  woman  roles  and  honors  as  Emma  Brooks 
in  one  of  the  companies  of  "Paid  in  Full."  Paul  Arm- 
strong chose  her  for  the  leading  woman  of  his  production 
'Society  and  the  Bull  Dog."  Her  tutelage  with  David 
Belasco  began  as  Merk,  the  Secretary,  in  "The  Concert." 
She  succeeded  Frances  Starr  in  "The  Easiest  Way." 
and  followed  Emma  Dunn  in  the  title  role  of  "The 
Governor's  Lady."  Latterly  she  joined  the  exodus  into 
"pictures,"  leaving  that  profitable  branch  of  the  acting 
art  to  create  the  role  in  "Depths  of  Purity." 
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Is  the  Stage  a  Perilous  Place  for  the  Young  Girl? 


A  well-known  actress  once  said  that  if  she  had  a  younger  sister  the  stage  was  the 
last  place  in  the  world  she  would  allow  her  to  be.  Other  flayers  contend  that  con- 
ditions behind  the  footlights  are  no  worse  than  in  other  careers  for  .women.  Two  well- 
known  actresses  discuss  this  interesting  question  from  different  points  of  view. 


Mishkin 
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By  Lillian  Russell 


1  am  sorry 


THE  stage  is  a  place  of  danger  for  light-minded  girls. 
to  see  them  adopt  it  —  for  the  stage's  sake. 
A  girl  came  to  me  recently  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  her 
going  on  the  stage.     1  answered:  "But  you  should  ask  your  .parents  that 
question."   "They   don't   want  me  to,"   she   rejoined,   "for   they   think  no 
one  can  get  on  in  the  theatre  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  that  is  in 
her.     Do  you  think  so?" 

"A  good  girl's  principles  are  her  safeguard  anywhere,"  I  answered.  I 
told  her  what  I  always  think  when  that  statement  is  made.  "There  is 
always  the  alternative.  You  can  leave  the  stage." 

The  girl  who  goes  upon  the  stage  should  be  fortified  by  moral  stamina. 
So  should  she  in  any  occupation  or  profession  she  may  adopt  for  her 
livelihood  earning. 

I  do  not  believe  the  peril  of  the  stage  lies  in  the  companionship  of 
actors.  They  have  enough  of  the  knightly  spirit  that  is  in  most  men  to 
protect  the  girl  who  wishes  to  do  right.  Not  as  a  menace  to  her  happi- 
ness do  I  see  her  actor  companions.  Instead  there  may  grow  up  between 
them  a  fine  comradeship  in  work,  an  intellectual  interchange  that  will  be 
of  immense  value  to  them  both.  Rather  the  menace  in  the  actor's  in- 
fluence is  in  his  lack  of  well-applied  energy.  1  genuinely  believe  that  the 
stage  is  a  place  of  greater  danger  to  young  men  than  to  young  women. 
This  is  a  surprising  statement,  you  think?  I  defend  it  by  saying  that 
the  actor  is  liable  to  fritter  away  his  time.  He  plays  a  few  hours  a  day 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  he  "rests."  He  doesn't  need  so  much 
rest.  He  needs  work  and  study  and  if  he  doesn't  have  them  there  will 
be  a  rapid  disintegration  of  character.  There  was  never  a  truer  adage 
than  thai  concerning  idleness  and  the  location  of  the  devil's  workshop. 

But  girls  can  find  and  do  find  more  to  do.  They  nearly  all  sew.  It  is 
great,  economy  of  time  and  of  purse  for  them  to  do  so.  Cloth  is  cheap 
and  if  they  can  fashion  it  into  blouses  and  lingerie  and  into  simple 
gowns,  they  are  thereby  the  gainers.  Girls  are  rather  more  industrious 
than  men.  I  have  noticed  that  the  girls  in  a  company  employ  their  time 
well.  They  read  and  study.  I  have  never  known  but  one  young  actor  — 
no,  two  —  who  studied.  The  player  should  be  a  constant  student.  He 
needs  to  know  music  and  painting  and  sculpture  and  languages  and 
literature!  It  requires  a  lifetime  to  learn  all  that  he  should  know  of 
the  collateral  arts.  Acquiring  the  studious  habit  is  a  safeguard.  My 
fear  of  the  actor,  then,  is  merely  that  his  example  of  laziness  may  be 
followed  by  the  new  girl  in  the  company. 

The  peril  of  propinquity  is  one  most  feared  by  the  looker  on  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  a  girl  on  the  stage.  Poor  propinquity!  It 
has  been  blamed  for  so  many  unhappy  events.  Marriage,  for  example, 
of  two  persons  whom,  to  use  the  expressive  phrase,  "circumstances  threw 
together."  That  is  to  be  considered,  of  course,  but  I  have  already  pointed 
out  thai  a  fine-working  comradeship  may  grow  out  of  it.  I  have  known 
many  such.  If  a  girl  happens  to  be  in  love  when  she  goes  upon  the 
stage  the  propinquity  of  other  attractive  young  men  will  not  influence 
her,  unless  she  is  light  minded.  I,  for  example,  was  in  love  when  I  went 
on  the  stage,  and  six  months  later  married  my  husband.  For  the  girl 
who  is  not  of  stable  mind  and  principles  the  stage, 
I  admit,  is  a  menace,  as  would  be  any  other  point 
of  exposure  to  world  contact. 

The  greatest  menace  to  the  girl  who  goes  upon 
the  stage,  if  she  have  not  mental  and  moral  stabil- 
ity, is  that  she  will  become  inordinately  vain.  She 
will  acquire  a  "swelled  head."  Cranial  enlargement 
is  a  deadly  disease  very  common  on  the  stage.  Its 
worst  result  is  completely  arrested  development. 
Satisfaction  with  oneself  and  one's  attainments  is 
the  end  of  all  progress. 

If  a  girl  be  mentally  light- 
weight, she  would  better  shun 
the  stage.  Careful  and  con- 
stant home  surveillance  should 
be  her  portion.  The  stage  is 
not  so  dangerous  to  many 
persons  who  adopt  it  as  they 
are  to  themselves,  and  as  they 
are  to  the  stage. 


I    MIGHT  think  the  stage  a  place  of  great  peril  for  girls,  for  we  are 
inclined  to  exaggerate  whatever  is  nearest  to  us,  had  I  not  received 
the  confidences  of  girls  in  other  occupations,  who  wanted  to  go  upon 
the  stage.     Everything  is  relative. 

They  have  come  to  me  and  said :  "I  want  to  go  on  the  stage.  You 
need  not  talk  to  me  about  its  temptations  because  I  could  not  have  more 
than  I  meet  in  my  present  work."  I  have  questioned  them  and  have 
heard  the  full  story  of  the  allurements  offered  them.  Girls  from  the 
shops  have  asked  me  to  place  them  on  the  stage.  They  have  explained 
the  temptations  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  their  own  walk  of  life. 

It  has  been  argued  that  it  is  an  offense  to  a  woman  to  be  gazed  at  by 
strangers  from  the  audience.  I  have  heard  that  sensitiveness  to  this 
caused  Mary  Anderson  to  leave  the  stage.  In  this  there  is  some  truth 
provided  the  audiences  are  made  up  of  persons  of  meretricious  thoughts 
and  lives.  But  this  I  doubt.  It  has  been  my  unchanging  belief  that 
human  nature  is  better  than  it  is  bad.  However,  any  man  can  go  into  a 
department  store  and  speak  to  any  girl  he  wishes.  He  has  only  to  pre- 
tend to  wish  to  make  a  purchase.  While  a  man  who  attempted  to  speak 
to  an  actress  without  an  introduction  does  so  at  the  hazard  of  being 
beaten  by  the  stage  doorkeeper,  assisted  by  a  muscular  "props,"  or  of 
being  arrested.  In  this  way  a  certain  wall  of  protection  is  thrown  around 
an  actress.  I  know  of  no  situation  which  will  require  her  to  speak  to  a 
man  who  is  a  stranger  to  her. 

So  why  the  stigma  of  exceptional  temptation  cast  upon  the  stage?  It 
is  the  general  opinion  that  actors  are  men  of  great  charm.  Some  of  them 
are.  But  it  is  the  rule  that  the  actress  does  not  admire — often  she  does 
not  respect — the  man  of  her  own  profession.  It  is  another  general  im- 
pression that  the  love  scenes  played  on  the  stage  are  an  index  of  what 
happens  between  the  players  off  the  stage.  That  is  by  no  means  true. 
Under  the  spell  of  the  acting,  in  a  love  scene,-  the  pair,  while  playing,  may 
actually  feel  the  scene,  but  when  the  curtain  drops  with  a  thump  and 
they  have  gone  to  their  dressing  rooms  the  spell  vanishes  with  the  slam 
of  the  dressing  room  door. 

The  public  thinks  that  what  may  be  termed  the  "huddled  living,"  the 
close  quarters  of  players  behind  the  scenes,  makes  for  peril  to  the 
actress.  Again  in  this,  as  in  all  errors,  there  is  a  semblance  of  truth, 
but  over  against  this  is  the  truth  that  there  is  "safety  in  numbers." 

In  companies  with  which  I  have  been  associated  there  has  always  been 
a  good  percentage  of  good  girls,  even  in  the  chorus  so  despised  by  the 
public,  but  from  which  many  stars  have  arisen.  In  every  instance  of  the 
star  rising  from  the  chorus  there  has  been  earnest,  honest  work  by  one 
so  fortunate  as  to  rise. 

At  Weber  and  Fields  were  many  such  girls.  I  remember  two  charming 
little  girls  who  came  from  a  Brooklyn  home.  They  used  to  talk  to  me 
about  their  mother  and  home.  The  men  in  the  company  esteemed  these 
little  girls.  I  have  often  seen  this  actor,  or  that,  lifting  their  hats  as 
respectfully  as  to  a  duchess. 

I  travelled  as  a  chorus  girl  in  Mr.  E.  E.  Rice's  "Pinafore"  company 
and  was  royally  proud  of  my  salary,  because  it 
was  the  first  money  I  had  ever  earned.  And 
how  I  worked.  There  was  not  a  day  that  sea- 
son that  I  was  no*  hard  at  work  acquiring  voice 
technique  and  stage  deportment. 

There  are  no  more  temptations  on  the  stage 
than  in  any  other  vocation.  If  a  girl  is  pretty 
she  will  be  tempted.  If  a  man  has  a  fancy  for 
a  girl  it  matters  not  whether  she  is  on  the  stage 
or  in  a  convent,  he  will  win  her  if  he  can.  If 
a  girl  is  unusually  pretty  she  will  have  an  un- 
usual number  of  temptations,  no  matter  where 
she  is.  If  she  is  as  good  and  wise  as  she  is 
pretty  the  temptations  will  do  her  no  harm. 

The  stage  has  a  bad  name  because  a  few,  not 
too  careful  of  their  reputations,  are  constantly 
having  their  domestic  affairs  discussed  in  public. 
The  society  girl  meets  more  dangers  than 
the  girl  on  the  stage.  There  is  more  danger 
at  a  tango  tea  than  in  the  theatre.  The  actor 
is  less  dangerous  than  the  dancing  master. 


January,    1916 


Scenes  in  "The  Unchastened  Woman 
at  the  39th  Street  Theatre 


Kinily    Stevens   and    Ilaseard    SI 


Act    T.      Mrs.    Knolys   promises  to 
help    the    young    architect. 

CAROLINE  KNOLYS  is 
comfortably  married  to  an 
indulgent,  but  indifferent 
husband.  A  heartless,  selfish, 
but  fascinating  woman,  she  is 
chaste  in  body  but  thoroughly 
unchastened  in  soul.  Her 
egotism  nearly  ruins  Law- 
rence Sanbury,  a  struggling 
architect,  who  lives  in  the 
settlements  with  his  young 


Act    II.     The  architect   niecumbi 

!<•     Mrs.      Kliolyh'     aUra   timis. 

wife,  who  (!"»•*>  a'1  slu-  ran  for 
the  uplift  of  thr  IM...I.  A 
young  nc  wspapc  r  wmia  n ,  en- 
(•gM  as  priv.V'  lias 

an  affair  with  Mr.  Knolys. 
S'Mnc  time  later  «he  becomes 
engaged  to  Michael  Krellin,  a 
•  socialist.  At  a  luncheon  given 
in  the  Saiilmrv  model  ten- 
ement, Mrs.  Rnolys  reveals 
to  Krellin  incriminating  fac's 
regarding  his  sweetheart's 
past,  and  also  convinces  Mrs. 


Bennison        Christine    Norman    Emily    Stevens 


ry  s   model    tenement.      The    socialist    openly 
s  Ambit's  views. 


Jennie  Lament 
Act  II.    Convinced  of  her  husband's  infidelity,  Mrs.  Sanbury  decides  to  leave  him. 


Act  II.    Mrs.  Knolys  tries  to  prove  to  Mrs.  Sanbury  that  her  husband  is  unfaithful. 

Sanbury   of   her   husband's   infidelity.      She   is    forced,    however,    to    retract    these  statements   later.      Through    Mrs.   Knolys'   influence   Sanbury   obtains   work   in   the 
Knulys    household,    and    she,    in   her   egotism,    sets   out   to    fascinate  him.      But   he  does  not  really  succumb  to  her  wiles   and  finally   returns   repentant   to   his   wife. 


*£J&? 


H.  Reeves-Smith 


Act  III.     Mrs.   Knolys  signs  a  statement   retracting  her  words  concerning  the 
•  sorialist's  fiancee. 


Act    III.      The    architect    plea 
for    his    wife's    forgiveness. 
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FRED  FISCHER 

Composer  of  the  songs,  "Peg  O'  My  Heart"  and 
"I'm  an  the  II  ay  to  Mundnliiy."  Born  in  Ger- 
many, he  came  to  America  and  peddled  cheat) 
jewelry,  afterwards  joining  a  circus  as  cornet 
player.  One  of  his  first  efforts,  "If  the  Man  in 
the  Moon  II  'ere  a  Coon,"  started  him  on  his 
successful  career  as  a  song  writer. 


IRVING    BERLIN 

Wrote  "Everybody's  Doing  It,"  "Alexander's  Kngtinic 
Band,"  and  the  musical  comedy,  "Watch  Your  Step " 
IVilnps  the  best  known  of  all  the  popular  song  writ*  r>. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  was  a  ragtime  singer  in  a  China- 
town cabaret.  Said  to  have  made  a  quarter  of  a  million 
in  the  last  four  years. 


While 


HARRY   VON   TTL/ER 


Well  known  as  the  composer  of  "Dpzvn  ll'hcrc 
the  Anlieiiser  Flows,''  "Good-bye,  Boys."  "I  Hear 
You  Calling,  Tennessee,"  .and  other  popular  mel- 
odies. Frequently  writes  both  the  words  and 
music  of  his  songs.  Now  heads  an  important 
music  publishing  house  bearing  his  name  and 
which  publishes  his  songs  almost  exclusively. 


j  nity 


JAMES 


MONACO 


A  clever  young  syncopator  who  came  from  a 
Chicago  cabaret  to  make  fame  and  fortune  on 
Melody  Lane.  "Dancing  Ground'*  and  "Oh,  My 
Lord"  are  two  of  Mr.  Monaco's  songs  that  rnay^ 
be  described  in  professional  parlance  as  "riots. 
His  "The  Pigeon  Walk"  did  for  the  fox-trot, 
what  "Everybody's  Doing  It"  did  for  the  turkey- 
trot.  His  career  shows  ample  evidence  that 
Broadway  stands  always  willing  to  reward  hard 
work  and  talent. 


•^^^•••M^^^" 

WILLIAM    JEROME   AND   JEAN    SCHWARTZ 


A  famous  Irish- Jewish  song- writ  ing  team  who  first  won 
favor  with  "Bedelia,"  and  "Mr.  Dooley,"  and  are  con- 
tinually adding  to  their  reputation  and  income  with 
such  syncopated  festivals  as  "Sit  Down,  You're  Rocking 
the  Boat,"  "I  Love  the  Ladies,"  and  "Rum-Tuni-'I  i-iiile.'' 
Both  rose  from  obscure  variety  halls  and  acquired  rep- 
utation and  wealth,  thanks  to  their  ability  to  "give  the 
oublic  what  it  wants."  Mr.  Jerome  writes  the  lyrics 
and  Mr.  Schwartz  the  melodies. 


Bangs 


A.    SEYMOUR    BKOWN 


Made  famous  such  winners  as  "You're  a  drcat 
Big,  Blue-Eyed  B<il>\\"  ami  "  You're  a  Beautiful 
Doll"  Usually  writes  both  his  melodies  and  his 
lyrics.  Besides  his  contract  with  Remick,  which 
calls  for  twelve  songs  a  year,  he  manages  six 
musical  shows  and  plays  in  vaudeville  himself. 
In  his  spare  moments  Mr.  Brown  writes  plays  for 
the  legitimate  stage.  He  is  perhaps  the  most 
industrious  of  the  big  sons-writers. 


White 


AL   P1ANTADOSI 


White 


ALFRED  BRYAN 


Ex-cabaret  singer  who  rose  from  the  lowest  part 
of  the  lower  East  Side  in  New  York  to  the 
pinnacle  of  Broadway's  melody  world.  Every 
turning  in  the  road  was  full  of  rocks,  but  _  after 
peddling  "My  Mariucca  Taku  da  Steamboat"  for 
two  years,  and  finally  selling  it,  he  found  himself 
firmly  established  as  a  popular  writer. 


Born  with  an  innate  dislike  for  work,  took  to  writing 
popular  song  lyrics  and  became  a  piaster  of  the  art  over- 
night. His  song,  "I  Didn't  Raise  My  Boy  to  Be  a 
Soldier,"  which  he  wrote  in  ten  minutes,  has  sold  far 
into  the  million,  and  he  has  the  reputation  of  never 
having  been  connected  with  a  failure. 


HARRY    CARROLL 

The  youngest  successful  song-writer  in  the  world. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  Mr.  Carroll  hit  the  turkey- 
trot  world  in  the  right  spot  with  "On  the  Mis- 
sissippi," Since  that  time  he  has  done  "On  the 
7  rail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine"  and  a  score  of 
others.  Now  engaged  in  turning  out  melody  gems 
for  the  New  York  Winter  Garden. 


MASTERS    OF    S Y N C O P A T I O N — T E N    POPULAR    SONG    WRITERS 


January,    1916 

JUST  what  this  country 
would  do  without  rag- 
time   is    one    of    those 
grave     national      prob- 
lems  that   no   one    attempts 
to  solve  off  hand.     Since  its  introduction,  shortly 
before  the  Spanish-American  War,  it  has  become 
so    characteristic    a    part    of    American    life    that 
to-day  it  is  as  typical  of  us  as  baseball,  the  Great 
\\hite  Way,  .or  Thomas  A.  Edison.     During  the 
war   the   Spaniards  thought   "There'll  Be  a  Hot 
Time  in   the   Old   Town    To-night"  was   our   na- 
tional anthem,  because  that  song  came  from  the 
American  trenches  more  often  than  any  other. 

The  popular  song  industry  in  the  United  States 
absorbs  ten  million  dollars  a  year,  not  only 
from  the  pockets  of  Uncle  Sam,  but  from  every 
corner  of  the  earth.  The  entire  world  looks  to 
this  country  for  its  ragtime  jingles,  and,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  it  is  only  the  made-in- 
America  tune  which  ever  acquires  international 
popularity.  A  notable  exception  is  "It's  a  Long 
Way  to  Tipperary,"  but  it  heeded  a  world  war 
to  make  this  song  famous.  When  first  heard  in 
London  music  halls  it  failed  utterly. 

The  big  song  hits  of  to-day  are  written  by  a 
group  of  about  a  dozen  men.  They  are  men 
who  had  a  bitter  struggle  to  get  into  the  profes- 
sion they  now  lead.  In  many  instances  they 
starved  while  offering  to  indifferent  music  pub- 
lishers the  manuscripts  of  songs  that  have  since 
brought  them  fortunes.  Some  were  cheap  con- 
cert hall  singers,  some  were  sailors,  some  were 
tramps  —  all  were  unrecognized.  To-day,  where- 
ever  they  go,  they  see  shoulders  shrugging  to 
the  hypnotizing  lilt  of  a  song  which  bears 
their  name,  and  they  have  incomes  ranging  be- 
tween twenty  and  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Irving  Berlin  is  said  to  have  made  a  quarter  of 
a  million  in  the  last  four  years. 

The  name  Fred  Fischer  means  little  to  anyone 
out  of  the  song  business,  but  if  "Peg  O'  My 
Heart"  or  "I'm  on  the  Way  to  Mandalay"  are 
mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  very 
few  people  who  are  not  familiar  with  his  famous 
melodies.  Those  are  but  two  of  the  songs  which 
have  made  Mr.  Fischer  one  of  America's  most 
successful  song  writers.  Born  in  Germany  about 
thirty-six  years  ago,  Mr.  Fischer  began  his 
career  by  serving  in  the  German  navy.  Later 
he  made  his  way  to  America  and  became  a 
peddler  of  cheap  jewelry.  Failing  in  this,  he 
j  ined  a  small  circus  as  cornet  player,  and  it 
was  while  filling  this  position  that  he  taught 
himself  the  piano.  His  natural  talent  for  im- 
provisation soon  asserted  itself,  and  after  one  or 
two  minor  efforts  he  wrote  "If  the  Man  in  the 
Moon  Were  a  Coon"  which,  after  much  pres- 
sure, he  sold  to  a  small  publishing  house  for  a 
few  dollars.  That  started  his  career  as  a  song- 
writer. 

"You  might  think,"  said  Mr.  Fischer,  "that 
with  successes  to  my  name  I  would  find  it  easy 
to  dispose  of  my  songs.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It's 
the  hardest  thins  in  the  world  to  sell  a  song.  Even 
now,  with  nearly  a  hundred  big  hits  to  my  name,  I 
sometimes  doubt  if  I'm  really  inside  the  game. 
Only  recently  I  did  a  song  called  'Any  Little 
Girl  That's  a  Nice  Little  Girl.'  None  of  the 
publishing  houses  would  touch  it.  Then  I  started 
it  going  myself,  and,  without  the  aid  of  the  cus- 
tomary paid  vaudeville  singers,  I  made  that  song 
a  hit.  Shortly  after  that  I  wrote  'When  I  Get 
Yf'ii  Altitir  Tfi-nifilit.'  and  it  was  quickly  grabbed 
by  'a  publisher.  I  think  that's  the  only  instance 


The  Ragtime  Kings' 


By  ORSON  MERIDEN 

"I  don't  consider  myself  a  ragtime  writer  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  I'm  sincere 
when  I  say  that  I  instill  the  classical  into  what 
I  write.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
'Man  in  the  Muon'  song  is  full  of  Wagncrian 
chords,  and  that  the  'Any  Little  Girl'  melody 
was  based  on  an  aria  in  'Faust.'  But  it's  a  fact.  " 

Frequently  associated  with  Mr.  Fischer  is  Al- 
fred Bryan,  called  by  many  critics  the  cleverest 
lyric  writer  of  popular  songs  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Bryan,  who  never  writes  more  than  half  a  dozen 
lyrics  a  year,  has  the  reputation  of  never  having 
been  connected  with  a  failure.  That  is,  he  has 
never  had  his  name  on  a  song  which  hasn't  sold 
at  least  500,000  copies,  for  that  is  the  turning 
point  at  which  a  song  begins  to  be  a  success. 


Jones' — this  year  dance 
music  seems  to  be  the 
rage. 

"I  drifted  into  the  the- 
atrical business  when  very 
young,  and  from  lhat  just  naturally  took  to  writ- 
ing my  own  songs.  When  I  first  played  the  music 
halls  they  were  mighty  different  places  to  what 
they  are  now.  They  weren't  mentioned  in 
polite  society,  and  when  people  of  a  better  class 
did  go  to  a  vaudeville  show  they  did  so  in  what 
they  called  a  slumming  party.  Times  have 
changed.  Calve  is  over  at  the  Palace  this  week, 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  is  at  the  Colonial,  and  Nazi- 
mova  is  doing  the  two-a-day  at  the  Orpin-urn  in 
Brooklyn.  That  was  bound  to  have  its  refining 
effect  on  the  popular  song — every  day  now  they 
seem  to  be  getting  less  crude. 

Harry  von  Tilzer  is  another  writer  who  often 
docs  both  words  and  music.  Since  the  days  when 
he  wrote  "Down  Where  the  Anheuser  Flows" 


And  many  of  his  songs,  such  as  "Who  Paid  the      and    "On   Sunday   Afternoon."   on    through    "//// 


Rent  for  Mrs.  Rip  Van  Winkle"  and  "/  Didn't 
Raise  My  Boy  to  Be  a  Soldier,"  have  sold  far 
into  the  million. 

"I  hate  work,"  insisted  Mr.  Bryan,  "and  I 
always  have  hated  it.  I  have  always  liked  to 
take  things  easy,  and  I  guess  that  back  in  the 
old  days,  when  I  wasn't  paying  a  big  income 
tax,  people  used  to  say  hard  things  about  me. 
I  never  held  a  job  down  very  long  when  I  did 
get  one,  and  I  didn't  get  one  very  often.  It 
wasn't  so  much  that  I  was  an  idler,  but  rather 
that  I  had  a  keen  sense  of  being  my  own  boss, 
and  that  sense  used  to  get  in  the  way  of  my 
progress.  Perhaps  it's  a  good  thing  that  it  did  — 
perhaps  if  it  hadn't  I'd  be  a  shoe  salesman  now 
making  $2,500  a  year  instead  of  $25,000. 

"How  did  I  start  song  writing?  It  was  just 
chance.  I  used  to  hang  around  Kid  McCoy's  old 
place  on  the  Bowery.  There  came  in  there  quite 
often  a  chap,  who  looked  pretty  prosperous,  and 
one  day  he  said  he  was  a  song-writer.  I  told 
him  that  I  used  to  write  verses  when  I  was  a 
kid.  'Try  writing  a  song  lyric,'  he  suggested 
jokingly,  'and  if  you  do  a  good  one  I'll  buy  it 
from  you.'  That  started  my  career.  I  went  off 
to  the  little  hall  bed-room  in  which  I  lived,  and 
that  same  night  wrote  a  song  which  I  called 
'Mama,  Please  Buy  Me  a  Baby.'  The  next  time 
I  saw  my  friend  I  showed  him  what  I  had  writ- 
ten. He  exclaimed.  'Holy  Gee!'  and  then  taking 
out  a  five  dollar  bill  he  said,  Til  give  you  this 
for  it.'  I  almost  tore  the  money  taking  it  out 
of  his  hand—  it  certainly  looked  big  to  me.  Later, 
when  I  was  a  little  wiser,  I  understood  the 
reason  for  that  'Holy  Gee!'  That  chap  made  at 
least  $10,000  out  of  the  song!" 

A  song-writer  who  writes  both  his  melodies 
and  his  lyrics  is  Seymour  Brown,  made  famous 
by  "You're  a  Great  Big,  Blue-Eyed  Baby"  and 
"You're  a  Beautiful  Doll."  Mr.  Brown  if  prob- 
ably one  of  the  busiest  men  in  New  York. 
Besides  his  contract  with  Remick,  which  calls 
for  twelve  songs  a  year,  he  has  six  different 
musical  companies  in  vaudeville  playing  his  own 
compositions,  and,  besides  directing  these,  he  ap- 
pears in  vaudeville  himself. 

"I  owe  a  lot  to  vaudeville,"  said  Mr.  Brown. 
The  vaudeville  audiences  are  the  people  who  buy 
songs,  and  a  personal  acquaintance  with  them 
over  the  footlights  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  help 
in  judging  what  they  want.  It's  interesting  to 
follow  the  public's  whims.  There's  a  fashion  in 


Alone"  and  "Good-bye,  Boys,"  to  his  more  recent 
"/  Hear  You  Calling,  Tennessee,"  he  has  written 
hundreds  of  songs.  His  mind  and  his  pencil 
work  together  so  fast  and  so  successfully  that 
he  was  able  to  establish  a  publishing  house  of 
his  own,  which  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent in  the  business,  and  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  production  of  Mr.  von  Tiber's 
work. 

"Making  a  song  popular  is  a  tough  proposi- 
tion," said  Mr.  von  Tilzer.  "It  costs  us  a  for- 
tune for  the  copies  issued  gratis  to  the  profes- 
sion. This  method  is,  of  course,  the  only  means 
we  have  to  advertise  our  wares.  Not  only  do 
we  give  them  all  the  copies  they  want,  but  we 
also  maintain  a  corps  of  instructors  and  a  big 
suite  of  studios,  where  professional  singers  can 
come  and  be  taught  how  to  sing  our  songs.  This 
enormous  expense  is  incurred  to  prevent  the 
songs  being  made  failures  by  poor  presentation  to 
the  public.  There  was  a  time,  not  very  long  ago, 
when  we  had  to  pay  vaudeville  artists  to  sing 
our  own  songs.  It  may  seem  ludicrous  to  pay 
people  to  take  what  they  must  have,  but  it  was 
done  for  a  long  time,  until  the  publishers  banded 
together  and  agreed  to  stop  it. 

"When  I  first  started  in  the  song  business, 
shortly  after  running  away  from  home  and  going 
on  the  stage,  there  were  very  few  men  in  it. 
That  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  if  a  song 
became  popular  then  it  stayed  popular  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  it  does  now.  I  really 
think  that  is  why  s»>ngs  like  'Old  Kentucky 
Home'  are  classics.  When  they  first  appeared, 
only  four  or  five  songs  were  written  a  year. 
Those  were  eagerly  grabbed  up  by  the  public 
and  lingered  in  popularity  from  one  generation 
to  another  largely  because  there  was  little  else 
to  sing.  So  certain  particularly  good  songs  be- 
came affectionately  ensconced  in  American 
hearts.  There  are  songs  being  written  to-day 
that  are  superior  to  'Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold 
Ground,'  but  hundreds  of  other  songs  are  con- 
tinually coming  in  to  cut  short  their  career  be- 
fore they  are  firmly  established  as  favorites." 

Irving  Berlin,  perhaps  the  best-known  of  all 
the  popular  song-writers,  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  a  ragtime  singer  in  a  Chinatown  cabaret. 
To-day  he's  classed  among  the  millionaires,  is 
composer  of  "IVatch  Your  Step,"  one  of  the 
biggest  musical  comedy  hits  that  New  York  has 
had  in  years,  and  stands  largely  responsible  for 


popular  songs  just   as   there   is  in   clothes.     One      the  modern  dance  craze,  owing  to  the  fact  that 

of  my  having  sold  a  song  o"n  the  reputation  of  a      year    they    want    sentimental    songs-next    year,      when     the     Turkey     Trot     appeared     he     wrote 

possibly,   they   want   eccentric   songs,   like   'Casey      ''Everybody's    Doing    It,"    which     simply     made 


previous  one. 
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everybody  do  it.  Such  the  song  writer's  power ! 
"It's  not  a  matter  of  inspiration  with  me  at 
all,"  modestly  asserted  Mr.  Berlin.  "Only  great 
musicians  have  inspirations.  Heaven  knows,  I'm 
hardly  a  musician,  let  alone  a  great  one.  I  can 
only  play  the  piano  in  one  key — and  pretty  poorly 
in  that.  Generally  I  decide  in  a  very  prosaic  way 
that  I'm  going  to  write  something,  and  then  I  sit 
down  and  do  it.  Of  course,  very  often  ideas 
occur  to  me  when  I'm  not  hunting  for  them — 
but,  then,  1  shouldn't  say  that,  for  I'm  always 
hunting  for  them.  I'm  something  like  the  writer 
who  said  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  to 
sleep  in  the  daytime,  because  he  laid  awake  and 
thought  up  songs  all  night !  Sometimes  from 
nowhere  at  all  there  comes  the  subtle  suggestion 


of  a  melody  that  seems  a  little  different  from 
anything  I've  ever  done  before.  The  'Inter- 
national Rag'  came  to  me  in  just  such  fashion 
when  I  was  in  London. 

"But,  usually,  writing  songs  is  a  matter  of  hav- 
ing bills  to  pay  and  sitting  down  to  make  the 
money  to  pay  them  with.  It's  generally  a  fear- 
ful wrestle,  but,  then  again  sometimes  Fate  is 
kind  and  helps  me  along  marvelously.  My  big- 
gest success  'Alexander's  Ragtime  Band'  came  as 
the  result  of  having  to  compose  something,  and 
I  did  the  greater  part  of  that  in  about  half  an 
hour. 

"American  music  is  different  from  any  other 
kind  of  music.  It  is  the  genuine  product  of  the 
ideas  of  this  nation  and  represent  us  as  typically 


as  the  strange  melodies  of  China  and  Hawaii 
represent  those  countries.  Syncopation  is  in  the 
soul  of  every  true  American,  and  ragtime  is  a 
necessary  element  of  American  life.  Pure  un- 
adulterated ragtime  is  the  best  heart-raiser  and 
worry-banisher  that  I  know — and  I've  seen,  from 
experience,  that  it's  better  than  medicine  as  a 
cure-.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  great  Amer- 
.  ican  opera  of  the  future  will  be  deliberately 
based,  not  on  European  standards  as  now,  but 
on  typically  American  standards.  A  grand  opera 
in  syncopation  may  sound  like  a  joke  now — but 
some  day  it's  going  to  be  a  fact — even  if  I  have 
to  write  one !" 

When   Rerlin  was  cabaret  singing  on  the  East 
Side  there  was  (Continued  on  page  4.;) 


"Chez   Fysher"    in   New   York 


A.  NTLSON  FYSHER 

Diseur  and  monologuist 


NEXT  year, 
perhaps, 
the  Arc 

de  Triomphe  will 
come  to  Broad- 
way. 

All  the  mov- 
able monuments 
are  following 
each  other  one 
after  another 
from  sad  and 
serious  Paris  to 
bright  and  gay 
New  York. 
Fysher,  diseur, 
monologuist,  pi- 
ano fiend — whatever  designation  you  care  to  give 
him — is  one  of  the  latest  arrivals.  They  have 
built  for  him  a  two-story  building  in  the  Forties, 
near  Sixth  Avenue,  and  furnished  it  in  the  usual 
style  of.  all  such  Bohemian  reports — with  mirrors, 
little  tables  and  comfortable  benches  upholstered 
in  red  velvet. 

You  can't  expect  atmosphere  in  the  Forties 
near  Sixth  Avenue — theatre  district  as  it  has 
come  to  be.  The  sordid  trail  of  the  cheap  board- 
ing house  is  over  everything,  and  it  is  only  by 
night  when  much  that  is  unseemly  fades  into  a 
kind  of  Tauhelike  obscurity  that  you  can  pump 
up  a  little  gayety  and  pretend  that  you  are  being 
"devilish."  Fysher's  is  the  place  of  the  moment 
for  the  display  of  these  engaging  qualities. 

"Chez  Fysher"  in  Paris  is  one  of  the  smallest 
and  briskest  of  the  night  places.  It  is,  or  was, 
very  tiny,  and  while  the  New  York  establishment 
isn't  large  it  must  seem  palatial  to  Fysher  by 
comparison.  Situated  on  the  rue  de  la  chaussee 
d'Antin,  pres  de  1'Opera,  it  gained  its  first  wide 
publicity  from  the  fact  that  the  prince  of  Wales, 
on  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  was  allowed  to  go  to 
Fysher's  when  all  other  night  cafes  were  for- 
bidden to  him.  Fysher's  ranks  in  Paris  as  a 
private  musicale  at  which  one  may  obtain  refresh- 
ments, and  so  beloved  is  Fysher  that  one  evening 

his  front  door  bolt 
being  immovable, 
at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Boris, 
his  audience  rather 
than  miss  an  eve- 
ning with  the  ar- 
tist trooped  in  by 
the  narrow  kitchen 
entrance  through 
the  old-fashioned 
courtyard  of  the 
rue  d'Antin.  As 
nearly  as  possible 


the  form  of  entertainment  in  vogue  in  Paris  is 
reproduced  here.  Fysher  himself  is  the  attrac- 
tion, he  is  assisted  by  two  pretty  French  women, 
Irene  Bordoni  and  Suzanne  Feindel  and  by 
Maurice  Farkoa,  a  delightful  artist,  well  known 
to  American  theatre-goers. 

Fysher's  new  scene  of  operations  in  the  country 
of  the  barbarians  ought  to  have  a  word  of  de- 
scription. From  the  entrance  doors  you  ascend 
to  it  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  carpeted  in  that 
dismal  shade  of  Axminster  which  is  neither  green 
or  blue  but  partakes  of  the  bad  qualities  of  both, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  you  are  at  once  in 
the  supper  and  dance  room.  In  the  centre  of  this 
hall  is  a  dancing  space  almost 
as  big  as  a  pie  plate,  and  the 
tables  are  stationed  in  serried 
ranks  about  it.  On  the  left 
as  you  enter  is  a  rostrum,  ex- 
actly spacious  enough  to  hold 
an  upright  piano  and  one  per- 
former. The  performer  stands 
behind  the  piano,  only  half  of 
his  body  being  visible. 

It  doesn't  sound  very  new  or 
very  attractive,  does  it?  Well 
console  yourself — you  did  not 
come  here  to  climb  a  grand 
staircase  or  gaze  at  painted 
ceilings — you  came  to  see  and 
hear  Fysher  who  has  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  the  extra-ordinary 
genius  that  the  French  have  of  imitation  and 
caricature.  You  came  also  to  buy  wine  and 
watch  the  crowd,  for  all  New  York  is  there,  men 
about  town  and  society  women  dressed  to  kill. 

Fysher's  is  the  latest  fashion — the  Cabaret  Mon- 
dain  as  it  is  called.  You  see  there  every  variety 
of  coiffure  and  by  that  I  mean  you  see  the  woman 
of  society  and  the  chorus  lady  (the  latter  has 
no  real  counterpart  in  Paris)  side  by  side  and 
both  give  you  some  strange  styles  of  hair-dress- 
ing, the  weirdest  being  what  is  said  to  be  the 
present  mode.  To  adopt  it  a  female  must  part 
her  hair  in  the  middle,  gum  it  flat  down  over  her 
ears  and  when  she  has  arrived  at  her  ears  she 
must  take  the  tongs  and  make  a  couple  of  ranges 
of  curls  close  round  the  whole  head.  With  a  face 
about  the  size  of  an  apple  that  is  a  becoming 
head  dress. 

Fysher  himself  doesn't  bother  much  about  hair 
or  dress.  In  his  evening  suit  he  looks  like  an 
ordinary  Frenchman,  but  this  is  true  only  when 
he  is  not  performing,  then  he  is  a  Proteus  with- 
out adventitious  aid — peasant,  gamin,  jockey. 
flaneur,  artist,  Spaniard,  Greek — he  can  project  all 
of  them  at  will  and  to  say  that  he  is  an  inimitable 
imitator,  that  is  to  utter  a  generality,  the  only 
way  to  describe  this  indescribable  Frenchman. 

They  are  comedies  and  farces  that  he  gives  us, 
or  rather  his  songs  are  the  tag  ends  or,  at  most. 
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the  last  acts  of  comedies  and  farces,  for  he  skips 
as  unnecessary  all  the  circumstances  leading  up 
to  his  audacious  denouement.  He  is  an  artist 
who  can  afford  to  make  our  imaginations  work. 
That  may  be  too  big  a  word  but  certainly  h-  ex- 
pects us  to  take  a  great  deal  for  granted,  and 
the  frequency  that  he  can  get  the  laugh  over  is 
a  proof  of  his  ability  to  surmount  even  the  ob- 
stacles of  a  strange  tongue.  The  songs  are  risqm'-. 
sometimes  coarse,  but  there  is  always  the  excuse 
of  le  ban  rire  gaulois.  At  times,  too,  the  artist 
strikes  the  note  of  true  pathos. 

It  is  as  well  to  ask  what  is  gained  by  acquir- 
ing such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  lan- 
guage as  would  enable  us  to 
understand  the  "delicacies"  of 
Fysher.  Easy  enough  and  nat- 
ural enough  is  it  for  the  re- 
f i inner  to  cry  out  against  the 
French  manners  that  wound 
our  sense  of  propriety,  ami  to 
Stigmatize  a  performer  of  the 
lighter  French  song  as  a  mon- 
ster of  wickedness  and  a  fiend 
of  iniquity.  The  French  smile 
and  do  not  mind,  seeing  in  our 
hypocritical  attitude  to  the  ac- 
tual only  a  kind  of  false 
shame,  and.  in  fact,  perform- 
ers like  Fysher  slight  rather 
than  offend  what  we  call  our 
"good  taste.''  Artists  from  the  'alls  of  London 
are  continually  doing  it.  Haven't  you  heard  their 
labored  descriptions  of  all  sorts  of  imaginable 
wickedness  ?  Beside  them  the  artist  who  paints 
actual  manners  (if  not  of  the  Sunday  school), 
who  draws  with  a  stroke,  as  it  were,  the  char- 
acters of  living  men  and  women,  is  refreshing. 
\\V  follow  him  in  his  lively,  malicious  and  un- 
expurgated  account  of  "naughty"  human  beings 
with  a  blush  to  be  sure  but  without  resentment. 
XTot  many  of  us.  thank  goodness,  were  born  with 
the  unhappy  disposition  of  John  Knox ! 

This  is  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  certain  enter- 
tainments and  entertainers  flourish  and  prosper 
among  us.  They 
do  not  conduct  us 
to  heaven,  but  they 
soothe  the  tired 
business  man,  they 
dissipate  domestic 
chagrin.  Our  hand 
to  them  and  let 
philosophy  go 
hang!  What  is  phi- 
losophy anyway' 
We  may  talk  of 
it:  but  except  at 
the  bottom  of  the 
wine  cup  where  do 

we   find   it?  

©  Ira  L.  Hill 
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WHEN  Julia 
Arthur  re- 
turned to  the 
stage  after  sixteen  years' 
absence  from  it,  a  woman 
who  attended  a  matinee 
of  "The  Eternal  Magda- 
lene" with  me  said :  "I 
am  amazed.  She  has 
come  back  a  better 
actress  than  she  was 
when  she  left." 

In  that  interval,  Julia 
Arthur,  in  private  life 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Cheney, 
has  walked  the  boards 
but  twice,  each  time  in 
the  city  of  her  adoption 
since  her  marriage,  Bos- 
ton ;  each  time  for 
charity.  Yet  the  testi- 
mony of  the  woman  who 
sat  beside  me  at  the 
theatre  was  supported 
by  whispered  remarks 
of  those  who  surrounded 
us  in  the  well-filled  or- 
chestra, of  those  who 
preceded  and  followed 
us  up  the  aisle  to  the 
doors  when  the  play 
was  done,  and  it  was  echoed  by  the  critic's  reviews. 

It  was  a  return  akin  in  splendor  to  the  triumphant  reap- 
pearance of  the  commander  of  a  victorious  army.  Baskets 
of  flowers  overflowed  the  lobby  of  the  Forty-eighth  Street 
Theatre  and  impeded  the  progress  of  patrons  to  their  seats 
in  the  theatre.  Telegrams  and  congratulatory  letters  and 
expressions  of  confidence  in  the  outcome  of  the  evening 
literally  covered  the  walls  of  the  star's  dressing-room.  A 
grave  editorial  writer  published  his  conviction  that  it  was  as 
though  Mary  Anderson  had  repented  her  desertion  of  the 
stage,  for  Julia  Arthur  was  Mary  Anderson's  successor,  and, 
•  seeing  the  error  of  her  course,  had  come  back  to  shed  the 
light  of  better  things  upon  us  at  a  time  the  stage  sorely 
needed  such  light. 

I  called  upon  the  re-arisen  star  to  ask  why,  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  in  which  infants  had  grown  to  young  women  and 
the  matinee  maids  who  had  adored  her  had  grown  into 
matrons,  she  was  a  better  actress  than  when  she  left  the 
stage.  Here  was  a  blow  at  the  hoary  adage  regarding  per- 
fection that  comes  of  much  repetition. 

She  was  a  tall  figure,  whose  regalness  dominated  without 
effort  the  rooms  through  which  she  led  me  in  the  apartment 
house  across  the  street  from  Clyde  Fitch's  one-time  home. 
They  were  handsome  rooms,  the  drawing-room,  the  dining- 
room  and.  her  bed-chamber  beyond,  though  she  said  she  had 
done  violence  to  the  mode  by  the  number  of  pictures,  paint- 
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ings  and  sketches  and  fine 
old  photographs  that  hung 
upon  them. 

"It  is  usual  to  place  but 
one  picture  on  the  wall  in 
a  room  now." 

"But  surely  you  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  in- 
dividual," I  remonstrated. 

"Benjamin  and  I  both 
like  pictures.  We  are 
content." 

She  arranged  her  stately 
length  in  a  big  arm  chair 
where  she  could  bask  in 
the  sunlight.  I  gladly 
imitated  her.  She  looked 
regal  in  her  negligee.  I 
have  known  no  other 
woman  of  whom  that  can 
be  truthfully  said.  Her 
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peignoir  of  heavy  burnt  orange  silk  hung  in 
straight  folds  about  her  and  escaped  the  floor 
by  a  dust-banishing  inch.  There  was  no  swish 
nor  flutter  of  the  garment 
when  she  moved.  Its  large 
collar  of  Oriental  stuff  threw 
her  small  dark  head  and 
majestic  profile  into  relief. 
She  made  no  apologies  for 
the  morning  attire.  A  hair 
dresser  disappearing  as  I 
left  and  a  half-dozen  tele- 
phoned conversations  during 
my  stay  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  a  full  morning. 
And  that  afternon  she  was 
to  meet  the  New  York  The- 
atre Club  and  the  Twelfth 
Night  Club,  and  would  tell 
them  what  she  thought  of 
"The  Eternal  Magdalene." 

"Why,  not  having  acted  for 
sixteen  years,  are  you  a  bet- 
ter actress  than  before  you 
left  the  stage?" 

Julia  Arthur  encourages 
direct  questions  by  answer- 
ing them  in  kind. 

"I  think  there  arc  two  big 
reasons  and  several  lesser 
ones,"  was  her  rejoinder. 

"Suppose  that  we  begin 
with  the  biggest  one?" 

"Very  well.  I  think  that 
so  long  as  growth  goes  on 
in  the  nature  there  is  growth 
in  one's  art." 

"Shall  we  make  that  as 
clear  as  possible  to  the  read- 
ers of  THE  THEATRE?" 

"I  will  do  my  best.  The 
years  since  I  left  the  stage 
have  been,  I  believe,  years  of 
unfoldment  for  me.  I  had 
almost"  every  opportunity  for 
growth.  I  had  rest  and  ease 
of  mind !  You  see,  although 
I  was  young  when  I  left  the 
stage,  I  had  served  it  for  a 
long  time,  for  1  began  acting 
at  eleven,  and  had  acted  for 
twenty  years.  1  needed  rest. 
I  had  had  many  anxieties  of 
a  personal  nature.  I  cannot 
tell  what  they  were  without 
touching  the  lives  of  others. 
One  cannot  do  her  best  work 
with  a  harassed  mind. 

"My  happy  marriage  and 
the  years  of  quiet  life  that 
followed  gave  me  the  rest 
and  peace  of  mind  I  needed. 
My  life  was  divided  in  a 
sense  into  three  parts.  I 
spent  part  of  it  on  an  island 
which  Mr.  Cheney  owns  in 
Boston  Harbor.  There  and 
in  our  yacht,  the  Julia,  we 
spent  our  summers  in  happy, 
lazy  living.  For  a  few  months 
a  year  we  lived  at  an  hotel  in 
Boston.  The  remainder  was 
passed  in  travel  with  my 
husband  when  tours  on  railroad  business  were 
necessary.  I  would  have  been  lazy,  indeed, 
mentally,  had  I  not  improved  such  conditions  as 
these  for  growth.  For  I  had  time  for  reading  and 
study  and  reflection,  and  contact  with  other 
minds,  without  which  there  cannot  be  healthful 
mental  growth. 

"I  had  the  stimulus  of  my  husband's  com- 
panionship. His  development  has  been  along 
executive  and  practical  lines.  That  was  exactly 
the  element  I  needed  in  my  mental  life.  It  is 


helpful  to  associate  with  a  clear  mind  of  forceful 
habit.  I  had  a'  great  deal  of  this  association, 
for  we  are  much  alone.  At  first  that  troubled 
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Leading  woman   with    E.    H.   Sothern   in    "The   Two  Virtues" 

me.  Mr.  Cheney  does  not  care  for  society,  yet 
I  feared  he  would  have  too  much  of  mine.  I 
would  say,  'Why  not  have  some  one  up  to  din- 
ner? Let  us  have  some  men  if  you  don't  like 
women.'  His  reply  would  be,  'Guess  I  can  stand 
it  if  you  can.'  When  we  went  to  the  theatre  it 
'was  the  same.  We  were  generally  alone. 

"It  followed  naturally  that  I  was  much  alone. 
While  my  husband  was  at  business  I  read  and 
studied.  I  read  a  great  deal  of  Shakespeare. 
I  had  always  been  loyal  to  him.  There  are  some 


verses  over  there  in  the  drawer  that  I  will  show 
you.  I  wrote  them.  I  am  not  proud  of  them. 
They  are  schoolgirl  like,  for  I  am  not  trained 
in  written  form  of  expres- 
sion. But  they  show  where 
my  dramatic  interest  chiefly 
lies.  When  a  woman  is  as 
much  alone  as  I  was  she  has 
time  to  find  herself,  time  to 
grow  in  self-knowledge  and 
in  all  knowledge." 

"If  you  had  listened  to  the 
siren  song  of  society  you 
would  have  had  no  such 
opportunity." 

"You    are    right.      Another 
big  reason,  why  I  grew  in  the 
art   of   the   theatre   was    that 
I  kept  on  seeing  plays." 
"The  best?" 

"No,  all.  We  saw  every- 
thing that  came  to  Boston. 
Mr.  Cheney  •  likes  musical 
comedies  and  we  saw  them. 
We  went  to  minstrel  shows." 
"What  did  you  get  from 
a  minstrel  show ':" 

"I  never  saw  any  theatri- 
cal entertainment  from  which 
I  did  not  get  something.  Lew 
Dockstader  made  me  laugh 
It  is  good  for  the  mind  to 
laugh.  A  ringing,  genuine 
laugh  opens  the  mind.  I 
liked  to  see  Primrose  dance. 
He  was  a  remarkable  dancer. 
That  was  an  opportunity  1 
never  missed." 

"Do  you  think  it  is  in 
sary   to    get    away    from    the 
theatre     to     clearly     see     its 
faults?" 

"I  would  amend  that  to 
say,  'If  we  get  away  from 
the  theatre  we  can  see  niu 
"own  faults.'  I  can  quite 
understand  that  leaving  the 
stage  and  living  the  every- 
day life  "f  a  normal  woman 
would  lead  an  actress  to 
drop  her  mannerisms.  Al- 
though. I  do  not  defend  man- 
neri-ms.  Actresses  need  not 
have  them.  If  we  think  of 
how  we  will  play  a  part  we 
inject  ourselves  into  the  pic- 
ture. If  we  think  only  of 
the  part,  our  portrayal  will 
be  wholly  of  the  part." 

I  reminded  her  that  Min- 
nie Maddern  Fiske  had  left 
the  stage  for  a  long  time,  and 
had  returned  to  it  a  better 
actress  in  "Tess  of  the  D'Ur- 
bervilles." 

"I     think     it     was     a    great 
loss    to    the    stage    that    she 
left   it    for   any   time.      I    re- 
member   meeting    her    while 
she  was  taking  that  long  rest 
and   telling   her    so.      It    may 
have  been   very   rude  of  me, 
but  I  wanted  to  see  her  back 
for  the  stage's  sake.    I  did  not'  know  Miss  Anglin 
had   left  the   stage.     Ah,  yes,   the  year   she   was 
in  Europe  and  was  ill.     Yes,  she  came  back  and 
played  exquisitely  in  'The  Awakening  of  Helena 
Ritchie.'     She  seemed  to  have  developed  comedy 
during    her    rest.      But,    then,    she    always    had 
comedy.     Which  proves  my  point  that  whatever 
you   have   that   is   worthy  will   develop   during  a 
period  of  rest  and  ease  of  mind. 

"The  signals  of  physical  breakdown  an  actress 
must  heed.     I  don't  think  I  would  have  heeded 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE   SALT   LAKE   THEATRE 


A  Pioneer  Playhouse 

By  GEORGE-MERWIN  NELSON 

THAT   the   Mormons    were,   and   probably    still    are,    the 
greatest   theatre-goers   in   the   world,   seems    an    undis- 
puted fact.     Many  an  itinerant  Thespian — tarrying  over 
night   from   his   weary  pilgrimage  across   the   great   American 
Desert — knows   that   the   "City   of   the    Saints"    is    a   veritable 
oasis  of  shekels,  and,   with  his  coffer  replenished,  his   enthu- 
siasm  revived,   has    gone    forth   with   the   conviction   that   the 
Mormons  believe  in  the  playhouse  as  they  do  in  their  religion. 
Thus  it  is  that  Salt  Lake  City  to-day  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  the  best  show  town  along  America's  Gay  White  Way. 

Within  three  years  after  the  followers  of  Brigham  Young 
journeyed  into  the  unknown  territory  of  Utah,  in  1847,  and 
began  the  erection  of  their  city,  a  musical  and  dramatic  as- 
sociation was  formed,  revealing  a  great  deal  of  latent  talent 
in  their  little  colony  of  pioneers.  The  first  dramatic  perform- 
ance of  these  free-will  exiles,  was  given  in  the  "Bowery,"  a  small  place 
of  worship  where  summer  services  were  held,  near  the  site  where  the 
big  tabernacle  now  stands.  With  a  little  home-made  scenery,  rough 
furniture  and  no  costumes  to  speak  of,  the  famous  stock  company  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Theatre  had  its  birth  as  early  as  1850.  The  first  bill  pre- 
sented consisted  of  an  old  drama  called  "Robert  Macaire,  or  The  Two 
Murders,"  dancing  by  a  Miss  Badlam  and  the  farce  of  the  "Dead  Shot." 
Several  other  plays  were  presented  during  their  first  season,  the  actors' 
services  being  entirely  voluntary  and  their  only  remuneration  the  applause 
of  their  admiring  auditors. 

The  "Social  Hall,"  opened  in  1852,  then  became  the  home  of  the 
players — "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  inaugurating  the  first  dramatic  perform- 
ance in  the  spacious  new  building,  which  stood  on  a  plot  forty  by  eighty 
feet  and  equipped  with  "elaborate"  scenery  by  a  local  artist.  The  play 
was  an  emphatic  success  and  the  "Social  Hall"  continued  to  be  the  chief 
place  of  amusement  from  1852  to  1857.  In  the  latter  year  both  business 
and  pleasure  were  practically  suspended  in  the  territory,  due  to  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  Mormon  Elders  and  the  United  States 
Courts,  resulting  in  the  presence,  outside  the  city,  of  Albert  Sidney 
Johnson  and  a  small  army — stationed  there  by  President  Buchanan  to 
curb  the  rebellious  Saints,  and  necessitating  the  assumption  of  more  seri- 
ous roles  by  the  heroes  of  the  play.  During  the  winter  of  1859-1860, 
peace  having  been  virtually  restored  between  "Uncle  Sam"  and  "Brother 
Brigham,"  as  the  Prophet  was  affectionately  called  by  his  flock,  the 
Dramatic  Stock  Company  once  again  resumed  their  labors,  presenting 
such  plays  as  "Luke  the  Laborer,"  "Still  Waters  Run  Deep,"  "All  That 
Glitters  Is  Not  Gold,"  etc. 

During  the  season  of  1860-1861  a  rival  company  was  formed  under 
the  name  of  the  Mechanics  Dramatic  Association.  These  players,  under 
the  guidance  of  Phil  Margetts,  long  a  favorite  comedian  at  Social  Hall, 
took  possession  of  the  dwelling,  then  under  construction,  by  Harry  Bow- 


EXTERIOR   OF  THE   SALT   LAKE  THEATRE 
(Above)      BRIGHAM  YOUNG 

ring,  one  of  their  members.  The  building  had  floors  and  a  roof,  but 
little  else,  no  plastering  and  no  partitions  had  been  put  in.  The  entire 
lower  floor  was  not  more  than  eighteen  by  forty  feet,  and  about  one 
third  of  this  was  occupied  by  the  stage.  The  new  playhouse,  in  minia- 
ture, was  named  "Bowring's  Theatre"  after  its  owner,  and  not  only  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  building  in  Utah  to  be  called  a  theatre, 
but  undoubtedly  was  the  first  "Little  Theatre"  in  this  country — if  not 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Bowring  and  his  family  resided  in  a  small  house  ad- 
joining the  theatre,  and  the  players  used  his  home  for  their  dressing 
rooms.  Among  the  plays  presented  were  "The  Honeymoon,"  "Othello," 
and  the  farce  "Betsy  Baker."  Shortly  after  the  new  theatre  began  opera- 
tions, Margetts  called  on  President  Brigham  Young  and  invited  him  and 
his  little  family,  consisting  of  nineteen  wives,  fifty-six  children  and 
possibly  his  eighteen  mothers-in-law  to  witness  a  performance.  As  the 
seats  were  mostly  engaged  for  that  evenirg,  the  President  was  informed 
that  the  "house"  would  be  reserved  for  him  and  his  family  the  nighi 
following;  subsequently  ninety  tickets,  the  capacity  of  the  building,  were 
forwarded  to  Utah's  Patron  Saint  of  the  drama — and  the  next  evening 
"The  Honeymoon"  was  given  to  the  keen  delight  of  the  Young  family. 
Margetts,  in  a  curtain  speech,  expressed  his  regret  at  the  inadequacy  of 
the  building  in  which  he  and  his  company  had  to  appear  before  so  il- 
lustrious an  assemblage,  to  which  President  Young  graciously  responded, 
declaring  his  intention  to  erect  a  commodious  playhouse  without  further 
delay  for  the  promotion  of  dramatic  art.  True  to  his  word,  President 
Young  announced  from  his  pulpit,  the  following  Sunday,  that  they  would 
shortly  have  a  big  "fun  hall"  or  theatre,  in  which  the  muse  of  Melpo- 
mene, Terpsichore  and  so  on — could  united  stand — resulting  in  the  con- 
solidation of  the  rival  forces  and  the  erection  of  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre. 
Although  far  from  completion,  the  new  building  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing on  the  evening  of  March  6,  1862,  and  appropriately  dedicated 
with  a  religious  service  and  prayer.  President  Young,  in  his  address. 
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put  a  ban  on  tragedy  and  sensational  melodrama, 
declaring  that  laughter,  not  tears,  was  the  ideal 
amusement    for   his   people,    also   expressing   his 
determination    to   prohibit   the    appearance   there 
of  "Gentile"   actors — as   all  non-believers   in   the 
Mormon    faith   were   called.     Years   later,    how- 
ever, the  "first  nighters"   having  wearied  of  in- 
cessant   mirth    and 
home    talent,    both    of 
these    barriers    were 
broken  down,   the  Salt 
Lake     audiences     re- 
ceiving    the     traveling 
star    with    open    arms 
and      fairly     gloating 
over  the  dark  deeds  of 
Macbeth.     On    the  8th 
of     March,     1862,     the 
first    plays    were    pre- 
sented   to    a   packed 
house — the     bill     com- 
prising "The   Pride  of 
the  Market"  and  "State 
Secrets,"   the  perform- 
ance beginning  at  seven 
o'clock — the    prices    of 
admission     being 
seventy-five    cents     for 
the     lower     floor     and 
fifty  cents   for  the  up- 
per galleries. 

The  theatre  was  fully 
completed  during  the 
summer  of  1862,  and  a 
second  formal  dedica- 
tion followed  on  De- 
cember 24th,  the  stock 
company  appearin^  in 
'The  Honeymoon"  on 
Christmas  night. 

President  Young  was 
not  only  a  chronic  play- 
goer, but  at  one  time 
he  alternated  between 
the  pulpit  and  stage, 
assuming  the  role  of 
the  High  Priest  in 
"Pizarro"  with  great 
eclat.  The  lower  right 
hand  box  was  always 
reserved  for  him,  and 
he  rarely  ever  missed 
a  good  performance  to 
the  time  of  his  death 
in  1877.  It  is  stated 
that  a  comfortable 
rocking-chair  was  kept 
in  the  theatre  for  his 
exclusive  use,  and  fre- 
quently he  would  be 
discovered  seated  just 
off  an  aisle. 

With  the  advent  of 
the  handsome  new 
playhouse,  the  stock 
company  was  strength- 
ened, from  time  to  time,  by  visiting  artists,  who 
were  journeying  across  the  continent  by  stage. 
The  "guest"  players  received  a  liberal  share  of 
the  box-office  receipts — while  the  home  talent  had 
to  be  content  with  words  of  appreciation  from 
their  neighbors  and  the  blessings  of  the  church. 
This  soon  led  to  dissatisfaction  and  formal  com- 
plaints began  to  pour  in,  ultimately  resulting  in 
two  benefit  performances  at  the  end  of  each  sea- 
son— one  for  the  gentlemen  and  one  for  the 
ladies  of  the  company. 

One  of  the  first  stars,  from  afar,  to  shed  his 
luster  in  the  new  theatre,  was  George  Paunce- 
fort,  an  English  actor,  who  was  the  original 
Armand  Duval  in  "Camille"— when  the  play  was 
first  given  in  New  York  by  Matilda  Heron. 
Pauncefort  made  his  debut  at  the  Salt  Lake  The- 
atre— July  20,  1864 — in  "The  Romance  of  a  Poor 


Young  Man" — meeting  with  immediate  favor,  his 
season  closing  September  3Oth ;  he  also  played  a 
return  engagement  in  December  of  that  year 
when  "Hamlet"  and  "Macbeth"  were  revealed  to 
Salt  Lake  audiences  for  the  first  time.  Mrs.  Julia 
Dean  Hayne,  popularly  known  as  "Julia  Dean," 
an  actress  of  rare  charm  and  accomplishments, 
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IVY  TROUTMAN  IN  "SADIE  LOVE"  AT  THE  GAIETY 

was  the  next  stellar  attraction,  having  journeyed 
across  the  desert  from  San  Francisco  by  stage, 
arriving  there  in  July,  1865,  and  opening  with 
the  play  of  "Camille,"  in  association  with  the 
"Potter  Company,"  George  Waldron  being  en- 
gaged as  leading  man.  So  great  was  the  "fair 
Julia's"  success,  she  was  at  once  installed  at  the 
head  of  the  stock  company,  while  her  strolling 
companions — namely  the  "Potter  Company,"  with 
whom  her  fortunes — or  misfortunes — had  been 
linked  en  route  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  were  re- 
leased from  further  appearances  after  the  first 
week  and  left  in  an  almost  destitute  condition — 
practically  a  thousand  miles  from  civilization  at 
that  time.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  the  ener- 
getic Mr.  Potter  and  his  "lesser  lights" — modestly 
set  to  work  and  constructed  a  crude  playhouse  of 
their  own  at  a  cost  of  about  $7,000,  promissory 


notes  being  given,  and  strange  to  say,  accepted 
in  payment  for  the  building,  his  only  asset  con- 
sisting of  a  firm  faith  in  his  satellites  and  the 
assurance  to  his  creditors  that  "competition"  was 
the  one  thing  needed  along  Salt  Lake's  Rialto. 
The  new  structure,  under  the  burdensome  title 
of  "Academy  of  Music,"  began  a  short  lived  and 
woefully  disastrous  en- 
gagement a  few  months 
later — the  "Potter 
Company"  then  dis- 
banded  and  drifted 
forth  to  parts  un- 
known. Julia  Dean 
continued  to  appear  as 
prime  favorite  at  the 
Salt  Lake  Theatre  un- 
til June  30,  1866;  "Ca- 
mille" was  given  as  her 
farewell  performance.  It 
is  authoritatively  stated 
that  Brigham  Young 
was  so  greatly  en- 
amored of  this  gifted 
daughter  of  the  stage 
that  he  desired  to  con- 
fer the  honor  of  mak- 
ing her  Mrs.  Young 
number  twenty,  but  the 
gentle  actress  had  al- 
ready cast  her  eye 
upon  James  G.  Cooper, 
Secretary  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Utah,  at  that 
time,  under  the  United 
States  Government, 
shortly  after  bestow- 
ing upon  him  her  heart 
and  hand.  They  were 
married  promptly,  jour- 
neying East  to  New 
York  where  she  died 
the  following  year  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five. 
Julia  Dean  was  born 
near  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  July  21,  1830. 

One  of  the  most 
talented  and  popular 
members  of  the  stock 
organization,  for  a 
number  of  years,  was 
Miss  Annie  Adams, 
who  married  James 
Kiskadclen,  on  August 
15,  1869,  and  on  No- 
vember ii.  1872.  Maude 
Adams  Kiskadden  was 
born,  the  latter  begin- 
ning her  brilliant  stage 
career  within  a  year 
from  the  date  of  her 
nativity,  on  the  stage 
of  the  Salt  Lake  The- 
atre, where  she  has 
since  played  innumer- 
able triumphant  return  engagements. 

Since  those  early  Pioneer  days,  both  before 
and  after  the  great  Western  Continent  was  linked 
by  an  endless  chain  of  railway  systems,  many  of 
the  world's  most  distinguished  sons  and  daughters 
have  graced  the  now  historic  boards  of  this  far- 
famed  playhouse.  With  the  invasion  of  actors 
and  actresses,  from  the  buffoon  to  America's 
greatest  genius — Edwin  Booth — the  stock  com- 
pany began  to  wane  in  popularity,  and  though  a 
number  of  the  Mormon  players  achieved  great 
distinction,  the  famous  organization  has  long 
since  disbanded  and  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre  to- 
day is  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  Western 
Circuit  to  the  "Road  Shows."  Among  others, 
who  have  appeared  there,  are  such  illustrious 
names  as  Lucille  Western,  Charlotte  Crampton. 
Kate  Claxton,  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Mary  Anderson. 
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How   Scotti   Makes   Up 


By  AVERY  STRAKOSCH 


ANTONIO   SCOTTI,  the  well- 
known  baritone  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  is  as 
good  an  actor  as  he  is  a  singer.     In 
the  art  of  stage  make-up  he.  is   not 
surpassed      by      any      contemporary. 
"A  true  ar- 
t  i  s  t,"     said 
Signor    Scotti 
recently,       ''is 
one    who    has 


Before  my  mirror,  I  smile  as  broadly 
as  I  can,  watching  what  my  muscles 
do.  The  cheeks  fill  out  and  upward. 
Good !  I  take  my  grease-  paint — 
brown — and  mark  downward  from 
the  eyes.  This  I  smooth  on,  adding 
a  little  white, 
and  finally 
finish  with  a 
red  blotch  on 
either  cheek 


©  Mishkin 

In  "La  Traviata 

to  his  credit 
many  distinct 
and  varying 
characteriza- 
tions, each 

standing  alone. 

i  In    "L'Oracolo" 

in  a  clear-cut 

brilliance.  When  I  began  my  career,  I 
used  to  watch  carefully  an  old  artist 
in  the  same  company  with  me.  His 
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In   "Manon" 


©  Mislikin 
In    "Tosca" 

111  the  case  of 
a  character 
such  as  Fal- 
staff,  an  ex- 
aggerated ro- 
tund effect 
may  be  pro- 
cured by  placing  a  beard  very  far  under 
the  chin.  This  brings  to  the  face  an 
exaggerated  full  appearance. 
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command  of  the  paints  and  powders 
seemed  inexhaustible.  I  would  copy  this 
or  that,  often  venturing  to  add  a  line 
here  and  there,  as  I  thought  it  was 
needed. 

The  artist  to  be  successful  in  making- 
up  must  realize  and  study  several  def- 
inite conditions.  He  will,  as  a  rule, 

know  the  lighting  of  the   scene  he  is  to  play  in ;  and  he  will  exert  his 
natural  intelligence  a  bit,  and  realize  the  laws  of  contrast;  that  is  to  say, 

the   contrast   which    show    through   contact   with   the       

other  artists.  Of  course,  the  detail  of  greatest  im- 
portance is  that  the  actor  study  endlessly  his  own 
natural  facial  expression.  By  that  I  mean,  first,  the 
face  in  repose  and  after  that,  all  of  the  expressions 
Drought  into  play  by  the  different  emotions.  He  can- 
not watch  himself  too  closely.  He  must  be  as  famil- 
iar with  his  own  smile,  with  the  slightest  change  that 
the  movement  of  a  muscle  makes  on  his  own  face,  as 
he  is  of  such  changes  on  the  face  of  a  companion. 
The  physiognomy  of  a  human  being  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  canvas  before  a  painter,  but  far  more 
difficult  to  paint  upon,  because  of  its  varying  moods 
and  expressions. 

"I  don't  think  there  are  any  set  of  rules  for  sue- 
cessiul  make-up.  Personally,  I  know  that  certain 
combinations  of  color  applied  to  any  face  will  bring 
about  results  I  seek.  For  instance,  if  I  am  to  play  a 
comedy  part  I  wish  to  make  my  face  appear  stout. 
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front  is 
must  be 


"To  appear  cadaverous,  or  weak,  I 
use  a  dark  blue  on  either  side  of  my 
mouth.  This  I  rub  in  very  thoroughly; 
with  the  rest  of  my  face — the  genera! 
background — made  whiter  than  nor- 
mally, the  blue  produces  the  proper  thin 
and  drawn  look  from  the  other  side  of 
the  footlights.  The  effect  from  the 

striking.  To  make  the  mouth  appear  large,  the  actual  outline 
accentuated  with  red.  If  the  role  is  that  of  a  villain,  a  brown 
grease  paint  will  produce  as  bad  an  expression  as  any- 
one could  wish  for. 

"The  eyes  are  apt  to  be  more  made-up  than  any 
other  feature  of  the  face.  If  the  ordinary  make-up 
is  used,  I  mean  the  natural  flesh-tint,  the  eyes  can 
be  made  to  appear  most  brilliant  by  placing  a  deep 
blue — not  black — on  the  eyelids,  and  a  slight  touch 
of  red  above  the  blue  on  the  upper-lid,  with,  of 
course,  a  pointing  of  red  in  the  corners  and  a  line 
at  either  end  to  give  distance.  But  if  the  general 
m;:ke-up  is  that  of  an  Oriental,  an  East  Indian,  for 
instance,  the  law  of  contrast  will  here  come  into 
play:  then  a  white  grease  paint  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  blue.  Observation  has  aided  me.  be- 
sides continually  trying  this  or  that  paint  or  powder 
to  see  what  would  happen.  These  details,  when  placed 
mi  paper,  seem  so  simple!  lint  it  is  surprising  how  n 
comment  here,  and  a  remark  there,  have  compelled 
me  to  study  myself.  In  this  art  one  can  always  learn." 
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Gold  Seal 

AMERICA'S    FAVORITE 

Champagne 


A  wine  that  asks  your  favor  because  of  its 
quality.  Made  in  America  for  Americans. 
You  cannot  get  a  better  champagne  at  any  price. 

Two  Kind*:    Special  Dry  mid  II ml 
Gold  Seal  Red— the  bent  eparkliiiff  Hiirjfimdy  on  the  market 


Sold  everywhere 


Insist  on  having  it 


Til  11  AN  A  WINE  CO.,  ITR1IANA,  N.  Y.,  Sole  Maker 


Black 


White 


Dollar  Box 


It  is  carefully  packed  with  a  specially 
selected  assortment  of  chocolates,  mould- 
ed in  generous 
size  pieces.  An 
unusual  box  of 


most  attract- 
ive chocolates. 


FRESH  (EfERY  HOUR 

Bonbons  —Chocolates 


Huyler's  Cocoa,  like  Huyler's  Candy 
is  supremely  good 


BoTELCg 


SSffiffi 


IF  you  have  been  "Taking  'The  Cure'  "  each  year 
at  Vichy,  Karlsbad  or  Aix,  don't  neglect  it— take  it 
at  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old  Point  Comfort — the  Sea- 
shore Spa  of  America. 

Every  Bath  and  Treatment,  just  as  given  at  European 
Spas,  a  magnificent  Hotel,  gay  with  pleasure  loving 
people— sports  and  social  diversions  made  brilliant  by 
Army  and  Navy  participants. 

The  rarest  of  sea-foods  and  the  perfection  of  Southern 
conking  make  your  visit  a  long  remembered  pleasure.  Accessible 
and  charming  environment,  yet  far  away  from  the  hum  of 
every-day  life. 

For  illustrated  booklets,   apply  to  tourist  bureaus 
or   transportation   offices,   or   address 

GEORGE  F.  ADAMS,  Mgr.,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va., 

BERTHA  RUFFNEK  HOTEL  BI-KKAU,  McALPIN  HOTEL,  ANY  OP  COOK'S  TOURS 
On  "ASK  MR.  FOSTER,"  AT  ANY  OF  His  INFORMATION   BUREAUS 


16-day  Cruise 

All  Expenses 
$Q/1  50  and 
*/T»          up 

MAKE  your  plans  now 
to  enjoy  this  delightful 
winter    trip   on    sunny 
seas.     Four  and  one-half  days 
aboard    steamer.     Then    that 
fascinating  sail  around  tropical 

PORTO 

"The  Island  o(  Enchantment" 

stopping  at  all  the  principal  ports.  You  visit  the  old  fortresses  of  the  Spanish  con- 
querors and  the  winding  streets  so  charming  in  their  quaint  old-world  life  and  customs. 

The  steamer  is  your  hotel  during  the  enlire  voyage  to  and  around  ihe  island  and 
returning  to  New  York.  Large  American-built  steamers,  sailing  under  the  American 
flag,  especially  designed  and  handsomely  appointed  for  service  in  tropical  waters 
A  sailing  every  Saturday  at  noon. 

Sfnd  for  new  booklet,   "Porto  Rico  Cruise.  "   Addrett 

CRUISING  DEPARTMENT 
PORTO  RICO  LINE,     11  Broadway,    New  York 

?X     Trip,  al.o  to  Cuba,  Mt.ico,  B.ham...      A  P  W  F     '""''    A  ^'  ''-KICAN 
^  Floiida,    Teiai    and    other   rfiorti  of    "  *-*    "    '    MKDITKRRA  \KA  V 


RICO 


OFFICES 


DISTRICT    PASSENGER 

run  M>I  i  riiu  "\MIIM.IOS 

701  Uhe.lmit  Str.«t  13INI  K  MITC-I.  V  \V. 


Both  Arm*  of  the  Strvict  at  Old  Point  Comfort 
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The  Human  Clock  Grows  Rusty 

EVERY  man  starts  life  as  a  clock  wound  up.    Then, 
gradually,   the  exuberant  vitality  of  the  child  ex- 
pends itself  through  youth  and  middle  age  until  at  last 
he  ends  life  as  a  clock  run  down. 

As  the  clock  ticks  on  through  three  score  and  ten  years 
of  work  and  worry  often  the  wheels  gather  rust,  a  cog 
slips — the  human  clock  runs  down  too  soon. 

Constipation  is  the  rust  which  clogs  the  human  clock. 
It  is  constipation  which  is  responsible  for  that  too-early 
slowing-down  of  mental  and  physical  energy  known 
as  premature  old  age.  It  is  constipation  which,  by 
weakening  the  body's  power  of  resistance,  opens  the  way 
to  many  more  serious  diseases. 

Constipation  frequently  becomes  chronic  because  of  the 
unwise  use  of  laxatives  and  cathartics,  which  give  only 
temporary  relief  and  are  followed  by  dangerous  reactions. 

Constipation  may  be  permanently  gotten  rid  of  by  the 
use  of  Nujol,  a  pure  white  mineral  oil.  Nujol  acts  as 
a  mechanical  lubricant,  softening  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testines and  oiling  the  walls  as  a  delicate  machine  is  oiled. 
Thus  it  facilitates  and  strengthens  the  normal  processes 
of  evacuation,  so  correcting  the  cause  of  constipation. 

Nujol  is  colorless,  odorless  and  tasteless,  and  is  not 
absorbed  by  the  system.  Consequently  it  may  be  taken 
in  any  quantity  without  harm. 

Write  for  booklet  "The  Rational  Treatment  of  Constipation."  If 
your  druggist  cannot  supply  you  with  Nujol,  we  will  send  you  a 
pint  bottle  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  United 
V  States  on  receipt  of  75c— money  order  or 

)  stamps.     Address,   Dept.  9. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


Nujol 

RCO.'U  S.  PAT.  ^^MOFF- 


Approved   liy  : 

Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Director 
Good  Housekeeping  Bureau  of 
Foods,  Sanitation  and  Health. 
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THE  NATIONAL 
"HEALTH  GUARD" 
^  FOR  OUTDOORS 

LUDEN'S  protect  throat  and  nose  against  xr 

\  dust  or  dampness  — and  quickly  relieve 
,"%)  cuuKli  and  colds.  Recognized  for  purity. 
V  1\  Carefully  packed.  Have  many  uses. 
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WM.  H.  LUfoEN 

Manufacturing  Confectioner      -       READING,  PA. 


heartily  recommend  all  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  I'ootlight  Fashions. 
If  the  question  of  different  and  special  sizes,  colors,  prices  or  quality 
of  any  of  them  arises  with  you,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  Anne  Archbald. 
She  will  give  you  all  possible  information,  and  it  leaves  you  under  no  obli- 
gation to  purchase.  Theatre  Magazine  Shopping  Service. 
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The   Woman   Who   Influenced  Wagner 


(Catiliinicd  from  page  24) 


Siegfried  Wagner  works  like  a 
day-laborer.  He  rises  at  six  in  the 
summer  and  seven  in  the  winter  and 
spends  the  entire  day  at  the  piano. 
Ihe  result  of  his  labor  is  a  large 
number  of  songs  and  ten  operas.  He 
permits  himself  to  loiter  .in  the  eve- 
ning and  is  usually  surrounded  by  a 
merry  party  at  the  restaurant,  Die 
Eule.  "He  seems  bored  to  extinction 
if  obliged  to  spend  an  entire  evening 
at  home  at  Wahn  fried  with  us,"  said 
Stewart  Houston  Chamberlain,  hus- 
band of  Eva  Wagner,  who  has  late- 
ly come  into  much  prominence  for 
his  widely  circulated  condemnation 
of  his  native  England.  "If  he  doesn't 
go  to  Die  Eule  to  spend  the  evening, 
he  usually  has  twelve  or  fifteen 
friends  around  him  at  home ;  and  we 
are  glad  of  it,  because  then  Siegfried 
is  himself." 

Like  his  father,  Siegfried  writes 
his  own  librettos  and  he  says  that 
he  is  trying  to  do  in  a  small  way 
what  his  father  achieved  on  a  noble 
and  mammoth  scale.  Most  of  his 
operas  are  founded  upon  the  folk- 
lore and  fairy  tales  of  Germany. 
During  the  past  three  years,  how- 
ever, he  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
launch  into  other  fields.  For  ex- 
ample, his  "Sonnen  Flammen"  is  set 
in  Constantinople  and  has  nothing 
mythical  or  legendary  about  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  a  modern  story 
and  calls  for  lavish  spectacle  and 
pageantry.  It  has  a  brilliant  score 
and  the  excerpts  heard  by  his  friends 
show  it  to  be  much  different  from 
his  other  work.  Another  opera, 
which  his  friends  and  admirers — and 
he  has  many  of  them — believe  may 
bring  forth  an  encouraging  verdict 
from  the  critics,  is  called  "The  King 
of  the  Heathen."  It  recites  the  con- 
flict between  Christianity  and  Pagan- 
ism on  the  boundaries  of  Prussia 
and  Poland  in  the  early  day,  when 
people  were  Christians  one  day,  but 
lapsed  into  the  older  form  of  wor- 
ship on  the  morrow.  He  has  com- 
pleted another  opera,  which  has  not 
been  produced  on  account  of  the 
war.  It  is  called  "The  Angel  of 
Freedom."  The  church  condemns  a 
suicide.  In  this  opera,  an  angel 
comes  to  the  unfortunate  one  and 
carries  her  away  to  paradise.  The 
work  will  be  seen  later. 

Siegfried  would  not  answer  the 
question  directly,  so  I  asked  Cham- 
berlain which  of  his  fathers  works 
were  the  son's  favorites. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
he  likes  best,"  he  replied,  "but  I  be- 
lieve that  'Die  Meistersinger'  gives 
him  the  greatest  happiness.  It  has 
tremendous  difficulties  for  the  pro- 
ducer, but  he  seems  always  planning 
to  include  it  in  the  next  festival. 
Siegfried  believes  that  the  love 
scenes  in  'Tristan  and  Isolde'  are  ex- 
aggerated, which  it  seems  to  me, 
proves  that  while  he  is  like  his 
father  in  many  ways,  he  is  also  very 
different.  Richard  Wagner  was  a 
man  of  passion  and  excitability;  his 
son  is  calm  and  not  easily  moved. 
He  seems  to  think  more  of  the  mu- 
sical ideas  in  his  operas  than  of  the 
book  and  story. 

"Will  you  ever  come  to  America-'' 
I  asked  Siegfried  Wagner,  telling 
him  at  the  same  time  that  an  Amer- 
ican manager  had  told  me  that  he 
offered  to  pay  him  $100,000  if  he 
would  make  an  American  tour  with 
an  orchestra  playing  his  father's 
works. 

"Some  day,"  he  replied,  "I  would 
like  to  see  America,  but  I  shall  never 
sro  so  far  away  while  my  mother  is 
living." 

But  Cosima  is  qld  and  feeble.  She 
has  failed  rapidly  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  those  close  to  her  do  al! 
in  their  power  to  shield  her  from 
excitement  of  any  kind.  She  sees  a 


few  old  friends,  most  of  whom  were 
attached  to  that  faithful  'circle  that 
surrounded  her  husband  in  his  latter 
years;  but  others  do  not  see  her  and 
she  does  not  see  them,  for  she  rarely 
goes  to  the  Festspielhaus  nowadays 
and  she  sits  in  a  balcony  hidden 
from  sight  when  guests  come  and 'go 
at  Wahnfried. 

"In  many  ways,"  said  her  son-in- 
law,  "Cosima  is  still  the  most  won- 
derful woman  I  have  ever  known. 
Her  memory  is  also  uncanny.  She 
is  able  to  repeat  verbatim  a  conver- 
sation of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
while  most  of  us  tax  our  memories 
to  remember  the  larger  events  of 
only  a  few  years  back.  It  is  difficult 
for  some  of  us  to  remember  the 
titles  of  the  books  we  have  read. 
Cosima  easily  recalls  the  names  of 
the  characters  in  the  fiction  she  has 
read— and  she  has  read  the  litera- 
ture of  many  countries." 

Since  the  publication  of  Wagner's 
autobiography  in  two  large  volumes 
which  have  attracted  world-wide  at- 
tention, the  comment  has  been  made 
frequently  that  without  doubt  there 
is  more  of  it  to  come,  and  that 
Wagner's  widow  has  suppressed  those 
portions  of  it  which  she  did  not  care 
to  have  published  until  after  her 
death. 

"The  autobiography  has  been  pub- 
lished in  its  entirety,"  replied  Cham- 
berlain when  I  asked  a  question  con- 
cerning it.  "But  I  will  tell  you  two 
things  apropos  thereto  that  are  much 
more  interesting,  and  which  are  not 
known,  at  least  they  have  never  been 
published.  The  manuscript  of  'Mcinc 
Leben'  is  in  Cosima's  handwriting. 
It  was  really  written  by  her,  although 
it  was  dictated  by  Richard  Wagner. 
It  was  their  custom  to  go  to  the 
study,  where  Cosima  would  sit  down 
at  his  desk  and  her  husband  would 
pace  up  and  down  the  floor,  recalling 
the  events  of  his  life  and  telling  her 
about  them.  Then  these  things  were 
put  into  the  language  in  which  the 
world  knows  them  by  Cosima.  You 
note  that  the  'Life'  as  published, 
merely  comes  down  to  Wagner's 
selection  of  Bayreuth  as  his  perma- 
nent residence,  and  the  building  of 
the  Festspielhaus.  What  I  believe  is 
of  vastly  more  importance,  is  the 
fact  that  in  Cosima's  strong  box, 
jealously  guarded,  she  has  a  diary  of 
her  life  with  Richard  Wagner,  from 
the  day  of  her  marriage.  It  is  a 
daily  record,  and  from  what  I  know 
of  this  wonderful  woman,  I  believe 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
human  documents  of  our  time. 
Doubtless  it  will  not  be  given  to  the 
world  until  after  her  death.  Who 
will  write  her  biography?  Perhaps 
there  will  be  none,  for  she  has  de- 
sired to  submerge  herself  entirely  in 
the  personality  of  her  husband,  and 
she  lives  to-day  with  only  that 
thought.  One  of  the  first  things  she 
told  me  when  I  came  to  Bayreuth  as 
a  correspondent,  was  that  her  name 
was  not  to  be  mentioned,  which 
seemed  at  the  time  rather  unusual 
instructions,  because  she  was  the  cen- 
tral pivot  on  which  Bayreuth  re- 
volved. Later,  when  I  became  a 
member  of  the  family,  I  understood. 
Cosima's  life  work  has  been  the 
realization  of  her  husband's  artistic 
dream.  She  loved  him  as  few 
women  have  loved.  When  he  died, 
she  wept  for  practically  eight  years, 
and  this,  coupled  with  her  work  at 
the  theatre,  amid  the  bright  lights, 
is  given  by  the  specialists  as  the 
principal  cause  for  her  failing  eye- 
sight. I  believe  that  the  publication 
of  her  diary  will  be  the  most  illu- 
minating presentment  of  Richard 
Wagner's  real  life  that  the  world 
has  yet  received,  far  more  so  than 
any  of  the  lives  by  biographers  and 
historians,  among  whom  I  am  one." 
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Overworked  ? 
Run  Down? 

You  need — 

"WINCARNIS" 


For  men  who  must  ' 'keep  going. ' ' 

OF  course  you  need  a  rest — but  you  know  how  impossible 
it  is  to  "slow  down"  just  now.  Let  Wincarnis  help  you 
to  "keep  going."  Let  it  be  your  tonic  to  help  reconstruct  your  worn-out 
nerves  to  build  up  new  vigor  of  body  and  brain,  but,  be  sure  you  get 
Wincarnis — accept  no  substitute;  buy  Wincarnis  itself,  the  tonic  that  has 
been  un-successfully  imitated  for  33  years. 

Wincarnis  is  a  scientific  and  unvarying  combination   of  extract    of   beef, 
extract  of   malt  and  a  specially  selected  wine  possessing 
unusual  tonic  properties  due  to  the  mineral-laden  soil  of 
the  district  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

Wincarnis  is  pleasant  to  take  and  easy  to  digest.  It  will 
furnish  the  elements  your  over-worked,  under-nourished 
system  needs. 

Generous  sample  bottle  sent  for  10  cents  to 
Cover  part  of  cost  of  delivery.    Booklet  Free. 


The  Famous  Tonic  ana*Resforative 

Although  Wincarnis  has  already  a  large  sale  in  the  TJ.  S.  and 

is  distributed  in   most   of   the   principal  cities,  if  your  dealer 

does  not  carry  it,  write  for  list  of  dealers  to 

EDWARD  LASSERE,  Inc.,   400  W«t  23rd  Street,   New  York 

U.  S.  Agent  for  COLEMAN  &  CO..  Norwich,  England          Two  SiMf , 


Among  those  good  resolutions,  how 
about  one  for  the  purity  and  flavor  of 

"  The  sip  before  dinner  "  ? 

CLUB  COCKTAILS 

in  all  varieties  have  for  years  been  the 
selection  of  connoisseurs,  who  do  not 
judge  carelessly. 

They  base  their  preference  on  the  smooth- 
ness and  flavor  due  to  correct  blending  of 
highest  grade  liquors  by  experts  and  careful 
ageing  in  wood. 
You  will  agree  with  their  verdict. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN    &   BRO. 

Importers    of    the    famous    Brand's  A'l   Sauce 
HARTFORD      NEW  YORK        LONDON 
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"Laimdry  So  a 

Washes  with   the  sam& 
marvelous  efficiency  that 
Carbon  a  Cleaning  Fluid  clea, 
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CLEANSERS 
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« 


Whatever  the  best  laundry  soap  can 

do,  Carbona  Laundry  Soap  will  do. 
It  does  equally  well  as  a 
wash-day  aid,  what  Car- 
bona Cleaning  Fluid  per- 
forms as  a  spot-remover. 
The  latter  has  a  world- 
wide reputation — the 
former  will  have. 

Both  are  produced  in  the 
same  laboratories  —  and 
both  are  without  a  peer. 
Carbona  Laundry  Soap  costs  no  more  than 
ordinary  laundry  soap — its  value  is  double 
It  cleanses  without  hard  rubbing— renders  boilingneedless 
Ask  your  grocer  for  enough  for  next  week's  supply— 
you  won't  be  without  it  afterwards. 

a  cake     AT  ALL  DEALERS 

Carbona  Products  Co.-  302  Went  26th  Street.  New  York 


"Types"  Wanted! 

(Continued  /ruin  page  15) 

the  comedy  fat  man,  the  ingenue, 
and  the  adventuress,  simply  because 
we  had  seen  them  playing  those 
roles  in  previous  efforts.  We  had  to 
ferret  them  out  from  the  cast,  to 
place  them,  and  to  appreciate  what 
they  were  trying  to  do.. 

To-day,  we  turn  from  Broadway, 
and  its  labelled  puppets  in  dismay. 
The  eternal  round  of  "metropolitan 
favorites"  who  kill  competition  and 
art  at  the  same  time,  wearies  us. 
Plays  written  for  the  exploitation  of 
their  personalities,  confront  us  at 
every  turn.  The  modern  playwright 
refusing  to  consider  them,  could 
scarcely  manage  to  exist.  We  read 
that  this-or-that  manager  is  "having 
a  play  written"  for  this-or-that  per- 
sonality, not  for  thi^-or-that  idea,  or 
for  this-or-that  artist.  The  same 
methods  are  practised  in  the  lower 
form  of  entertainment  that  we  call 
musical  comedy.  There  is  the  chorus 
girl  who  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
acquires  a  personality,  and  is  "fitted" 
for  the  following  season  with  a  spec- 
ial brand  of  musical  comedy,  suited 
to  her  inability.  She  is  nothing  one 
season,  and  everything  the  next,  and 
you  wonder  why.  Perhaps  her  form 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  critics, 
or  she  has  a  funny  little  laugh,  or  a 
peculiar  gesture.  These  must  be 
wedged  into  some  sort  of  musical 
comedy,  and  fifty  other  girls,  with 
better  voices,  keener  dramatic  in- 
stinct, and  an  equal  amount  of  good 
looks,  are  left  lamenting. 

Worthy  people  arise,  and  establish 
"cults"  in  desperation.  These  "cults" 
seem,  on  their  face,  to  be  very  dar- 
ing and  novel,  but  they  are  all 
founded  on  the  good  old  notion  that 
actors  should  act ;  that  the  play  is 
the  thing,  and  that  the  starvation  of 
actors'  artistic  instincts  should  cease. 
All  these  "cults"  are  as  old  as  the 
hills — but  we  hear  about  them,  and 
shrug  our  shoulders  enigmatically  at 
the  improbability  of  such  antique 
novelties  proving  successful.  In  their 
efforts  to  get  away  from  the  lament- 
able lethargy  of  Broadway,  with  its 
impoverished  drama,  and  its  emaci- 
ated "artists"  well-meaning  people 
build  tiny  theatres,  form  "societies," 
and  do  all  sorts  of  reckless  things 
to  attract  attention  to  serious  ideas. 
They  prattle  about  the  abolition  of 
footlights,  the  abolition  of  scenery, 
the  aboljtion  of  entr'acte  music,  the 
abolition  of  this,  and  that,  and  the 
other. 

But  they  do  not  prattle  about  the 
abolition  of  "metropolitan  favorites," 
and  the  abolition  of  "types"  and  the 
abolition  of  plays  constructed  to  es- 
tablish all  these.  And  that  is  all  we 
really  need. 

We  have  stage  societies  and  neigh- 
borhood aggregations,  and  thermos- 
bottle  theatres,  and  valise  plav- 
houses,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Odd 
fads  are  ventilated.  Sometimes  it  is 
Greek  drama  in  the  open  air.  or 
Shakespeare  with  half  its  cast  gilded, 
or  the  intricate  vaporines  of  dear 
old  Bernard  Shaw  offered  without  a 
star,  or  some  medical  society  with  a 
mania  for  the  dramatization  of  ma- 
lignant disease. 

All  these  signs  of  unrest  and  feb- 
rility  are  due  to  the  fatigue  that  the 
arrogant  and  self-assertive  producers 
of  Broadway  have  induced  in  a  long- 
suffering  public.  They  are  due  to 
the  miscasting  of  plays,  by  the  em- 
phasis of  "type"  rather  than  of 
dramatic  art.  They  are  due  to  the 
scramble  for  a  "success"  by  desper- 
ate managers,  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  killed  their  own  game, 
iniquitously  and  unnecessarily.  The 
"type"  has  replaced  the  actor,  who 
no  longer  has  ground  for  the  sole 
of  his  foot.  The  whole  structure  of 
the  present  dav  drama  is  reared  on 
the  "tvpe."  It  is  the  "type"  that  gets 
the  big  salarv  which  is  eternally 
chronicled  in  the  "footlight  gossip"  of 
the  daily  papers.  It  is  the  "type"  that 


is  pictured  with  the  palatial  country 
home,  the  expensive  automobile,  and 
the  ever-varying  wife.  The  actor 
turns  in  affright  to  vaudeville  or  to 
the  "movies"  where  he  can  at  pres- 
ent earn  a  living,  at  any  rate. 

As  I  said  before,  we  have  more 
talent  than  we  ever  had;  our  taste 
is  finer  than  it  ever  was,  for  we  are 
veritable  epicures ;  our  theatres  are 
more  luxurious,  more  opulent,  and 
more  comfortable  than  they  ever 
were,  and  our  managers  no  longer 
die  in  poor  houses,  but  live  on  the 
fat  of  the  land — lordly  and  dicta- 
torial creatures ! 

But  the  actors  who  could  cater  to 
us  are  for  the  most  part,  silent ;  the 
playwrights  who  could  thrill  and 
captivate  us  are  little  more  than 
tailors  and  fitters.  The  art  of  the 
theatre  has  been  replaced  by  the 
whim  of  the  manager,  who  yearns  to 
get  rich'quickly,  and  who  quits  at  what 
he  considers  the  psychological  mo- 
ment. The  "types"  flourish  and 
dominate  the  entire  situation,  but  the 
drama  limps  badly.  It  is  sick  and  ill 
at  ease.  It  is  over-run  by  parasites 
and  hangers-on.  It  is  barnacled 
with  excrescences.  Critics  are  un- 
happy because  there  is  very  little  to 
criticize,  and  that  "very  little"  they 
are  not  permitted  to  dally  with. 
Good  actors  stay  out  on  "the  road" 
where  the  "type"  is  not  as  popular 
as  it  is  in  the  metropolis,  and  do  not 
venture  to  foist  themselves  upon  a 
public  apparently  addicted  to  noth- 
ing but  "favorites."  Very  occasion- 
ally we  hear  of  some  newcomer  who 
has  taken  the  town  by  surprise. 
Some  fluke  has  injected  him  into  the 
cast,  and  his  success  is  acclaimed  as 
though  it  had  a  tremendous  signifi- 
cance. 

There  are  scores  of  good  actors 
clamoring  for  a  hearing,  doomed  to 
silence  because  they  are  not  "types," 
and  their  names  have  not  been 
paraded  up  and  down  the  Great 
White  Way. 

The  type-dream  occupies  the  man- 
ager's reverie.  It  is  the  pipe-dream ! 

Victor  Records 

The  new  list  of  Victor  records  for 
December  contains  some  new  num- 
bers specially  appropriate  to  the  hol- 
iday season. 

Alma  Gluck  and  Paul  Reimers  give 
a  delightful  rendition  of  an  old  Ger- 
man Christmas  song,  "The  Christmas 
Tree,"  and  John  McCormack  sings 
superbly  that  grand  old  Christmas 
hymn,  "Adeste  Fideles,"  with  a* 
choral  support  which  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  effective.  The  Venetian 
Trio  contributes  a  beautiful  rendition 
of  Adolphe  Adam's  noble  "Holy 
Night,"  and  Felix  Arndt  offers  a 
"sweet-toned  celesta  solo  of  that  most 
popular  of  all  Christmas  hymns, 
"Silent  Night,  Holy  Night." 

Schumann-Heink  is  heard  in  an 
old  German  folk-song,  "The  Lore- 
ley,"  in  which  Silcher  in  his  music 
has  given  a  perfect  example  of  the 
true  legendary  folk-song,  and  the 
beautiful  rendition  by  the  great  con- 
tralto deserves  to  rank  with  her  fa- 
mous "Silent  Night"  record.  The 
favoiite  Nevin  song  "Mighty  Lak'  al 
Rose,"  is  beautifully  sung  by  Ger- 
aldine  Farrar  with  a  dainty  violin 
accompaniment  by  Fritz  Kreisler,  and 
the  famous  violinist  is  also  heard  in 
another  of  the  Slavonic  Dances.  Adi'1. 


The  Ragtime  Kings 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

with  him  in  the  same  establish- 
ment a  young  Italian  named  Al  Pian- 
tadosi,  who  has  since  also  issued 
into  the  limelight  as  a  ragtime  king. 
Together  they  wrote  the  first  song 
which  brought  them  prominence,  a  j 
ballad  called  "Just  Like  the  Rose." 
Then  came  a  parting  of  the  ways, 
and  the  next  milestone  to  Pianta- 
dosi's  success  was  "Afariucca  Take 
da  Steamboat,"  which  was  an  enor- 
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THEATRE  FRANCAIS  D'AM^RIQUE 

INC. 

UNDEB.  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT 
Director:  LUCIEN  L.  BONHEUR          Presidents  d'honneur:  Mme.  SARAH  BERNHARDT 

PARISIAN  THEATRE  IN  NEW  YORK 

Season  of  twelve  weeks,  at  19  West  44th  St. 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  Mr.  Dalimier,  Sous-Secretaire  d'F.tat  In  charge  of  the 
Beaux- Arts,  the  Societe  dcs  Autcurs  and  many  prominent  artists,  the  following  plays  will 
be  given,  and  they  will  be  rendered  by  some  of  the  I'aris  favorites,  such  a-.  Miles  Andree 
Mery,  Lillian  Grctize,  Renee  Dilxa,  Madeleine  Kivoire,  (iuerande;  Madame  Uiska;  MM. 
Brousse,  Mendeix,  Verley,  Raymond  Fanrc,  Georges  Kinavent.  etc. 

We  expect  to  have  during  the  season,  in  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Capellani,  of  the 
Comedie  Franchise;  Mr.  Joffre,  of  the  Vaudeville;  Mile.  Jeanne  Provost,  formerly  of  the 
Comedie  Franchise. 

All  the  artists  will  appear  at  our  Monday  night  and  Friday  matinee  classical  plays, 
especially  given  for  students  of  French. 

PLAYS 

LES    MARIONNETTES    Pierre    Wolff 

PETITE  PESTE   '. Remain   Coolus 

GEORGETTE  LEMEUN1ER    Manner    Donnay 

LE   LYS    Pierre    Wolff 

LA  PRINCESSE  GEORGES Alexandre  Dumas   l-'ils 

MON  AMI  TEDDY Andre   Rivoire 

JOSETTE    MA    FF.MMK Paul    Gavault 

LA  BELLI':  AVENTURE De  Flers  &  Caillavet 

SHERLOCK  HOLMES    '-.P.  Decourcelle 

LA  COMEDIAXTE   M     Magre 

LES  REMPLACANTES   Eugene  Brieux 

LA   MARCHE    NUPTIALE Henri    Bataille 

LE  POUSSIN    Edmond  Guiraud 

MATINEES  LITTERAIRES 

DEMISE  .  Alexandre   Dumas 

BARBIER   DE    SEVILLE. .' Benumarchais 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  LA  SEIGLIERE Jules  Sandeau 

CHAPEAU    DE    FAILLE .Labiche 

L'AMT    FRITZ  Erckmann-Chatnan 

L'ABBE  CONSTANTIN.' '.'.'.'. '.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.' Meilhric  &  Halevy 

RUY   BL\S  Victor   Hugo 

LE  DEPIT  AMOUREUX,'  LA  SOURIS,  LE  JEU  DE  L'AMOUR  ET  DU  HASARD,  E1 
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A  Delightful  Party 

An  Interesting  Play 

An  Enjoyable  Evening 


With  the  Play  Diary  these  pleasures  do  not  end  with  the  evening. 

The  Play  Diary  is  a  handsome  book,  10x14,  beautifully  bound  in 
silk  cloth.  Japanese  vellum  used  throughout  and  gold  lettering  on 
the  covers.  It  contains  80  pages  with  title  page  and  index. 

Four  pages  are  reserved  for  each  play  —  with  printed  headings 
for  the  date,  name  of  the  theatre,  the  play,  a  place  for  the  Programme, 
names  for  the  members  of  the  party,  two  pages  for  illustrations,  a  page 
for  personal  criticisms  and  reviews,  and  space  for  the  seat  coupons. 

It  makes  an  attractive  addition  to  your  library  table  and  is  a  source 
of  much  interest  and  pleasure  not  only  to  yourself,  but  to  your  friends. 

Price  $3.00 — sent  prepaid 

THE   THEATRE    MAGAZINE 


8-14  West  38th  Street 


New  York 
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Stop    where   you   are  I 
Be  a  Modern!   Read 


The  most  successful  of  all  the  new  magazines 

Don't  be  a  social  back  number! 

Don't  settle  down  comfortably  in  the  ooze! 
The  world  is  moving,  moving  on  all  eight 
cylinders — some  folks  are  even  moving  on 
twelve — and  you  might  just  as  well  move 
along  with  them.  If  you  are  becoming 
an  old  fogey,  or  an  old  maid,  or  an  old 
bachelor,  or  an  old  bore,  read  Vanity  Fair, 
and  presto  !  you  will  be  nimble-witted  and 
agile-minded  again :  The  joy  of  the 
picnic,  the  life  of  the  party,  Sunshine  in 
the  home. 

Six  Months  of  Vanity  Fair  Will 

Enable  You  to  Ignite  a  Dinner 

Party  at  Fifty  Yards 

Vanity  Fair  will  chaperon  you  in  a  box  at  the 
opera,  show  you  the  most  talked  of  paintings 
and  sculptures ;  take  you  behind  the  scenes  at 
the  theatres ;  tell  you  what  to  talk  about  at 
dinners  and  dances ;  present  you  to  all  the 
metropolitan  celebrities ;  give  you  a  dash  of 
golf  and  hockey  and  tennis  and  football;  ac- 
celerate the  pulse  of  your  brain,  in  short,  trans- 
form you  from  a  social  back  number  into  a 
regular  Class  A  human  being. 

Try  a  Little  Dollar  Diplomacy! 

You  think  nothing — in  your  poor  de- 
luded way — of  paying  $2.00  for  a  theatre 
ticket,  or  $1.35  for  a  new  novel,  but 
you  can  secure,  for  $i.co  (half  the  cost 
of  a  single  theatre  ticket,  and  less  than 
the  cost  of  a  single  novel)  an  entire 
winter  of  Vanity  Fair  and  with  it  more 
entertainment  than  you  can  derive  from 
dozens  of  sex  plays  or  a  shelf-full  of 
problem  novels. 


These  three  men  take  a  mighty  keen 
interest  in  all  that  PUCK  has  to  say  about 
the  theatre.  So  does  the  manager,  but 
Barton  forgot  to  put  him  in  the  picture. 

Until  James  Huneker  and  George  Jean 
Nathan  have  passed  comment  on  a  show's 
shortcomings,  no  producer  feels  certain 
of  his  lease  of  life  in  the  roaring  Forties. 

Perhaps  you  will  find  PUCK  useful  in 
choosing  your  theatrical  diversions. 


All  the  excuses  in  the  world  after  an 
evening's  boredom,  cannot  wipe  away  the 
tears  shed  at  a  comedy — when  reference 
to  "The  Seven  Arts"  or  "The  Puppet 
Shop"  might  have  directed  you  to  the 
show  really  worth  seeing. 


AMERICA'S   CLEVEREST    WEEKLY 


January,   I p  1 6 

mous  hit,  and  which  placed  its  com- 
poser well  inside  the  song-writing 
game.  As  evidence  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  trying  to  break  into 
that  game,  however,  Piantadosi  ped- 
dled this  song  for  over  two  years, 
submitting  it  during  that  time  to  al- 
most every  publishing  house  in  the 
L'nited  States.  It  was  finally  ac- 
cepted by  a  publisher  who  suddenly 
felt  the  need  for  an  Italian  dialect 
song,  and  it  earned  thousands  for 
its  creators. 

"Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  suc- 
cess in  song-writing,"  confided  Mr. 
Piantadosi,  as  he  strummed  on  the 
piano  in  an  effort  to  compose  a 
melody  for  a  lyric  called  "Wait  Un- 
til You  See  My  Mary."  "In  all  my 
melodies  I  aim  to  attain  something 
that  can  be  played  by  anyone  who 
can  play  at  all. 

Another  long-established  and  suc- 
cessful team  of  song  kings  is  Wil- 
liam Jerome  (ne  Flannery)  and  Jean 
Schwartz,  who,  together,  have  writ- 
ten scores  of  hits,  dating  as  far  back 
as  "Bedelia"  and  "Mr.  Dooley." 

Our  first  song  was  'When  Mr. 
Shakespeare  Comes  to  Town.'  We 
got  Harry  Bulger  to  sing  it,  and, 
thanks  to  .him,  probably,  it  went  big. 
That  let  us  in  on  the  ground  floor 
with  the  publishers,  and  we  started 
a  scries  of  Irish  comedy  ballads. 

There  was  "Bedelia,"  then  "Mr. 
Dooley,"  and  ''My  Irish  Molly  O," 
and  others. 
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The  New  Plays 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

is  not  so  easy  to  be  had.     It  might 
be  possible  for  the  acting  interpreta- 
tion to  be  on  entirely,  or  substanti- 
ally,  new    lines,    entirely    free    from 
traditional  points.    A  success  in  that 
direction     would    be    sensational,    a 
triumph    of    genius    in    every    detail. 
Neither  an  extraordinary  Romeo  nor 
an   extraordinary  Juliet   could   alone 
carry  the  play.     If  one  were  asked 
to  name  the  one  play  that  had  made 
more    reputations,    had    been    more 
profitable,    had    been    in    continuous 
performance   longer  than   any   other, 
and    had    in    it    more    comedy    and 
tragedy,    than    any   other,    he    would 
not  be  far,  or  at  all,  astray  if  he  re- 
plied  at   once,   "Romeo   and   Juliet." 
Of    the    eighteen    characters    in    the 
bill  not  one  is  not  what  is  known  as 
a   good-acting   part,   notably,    among 
the  subordinate  characters,  Mercutio, 
the  Nurse,  Peter,  the  Apothecary.  It 
is    likely    that   "Romeo    and    Juliet," 
when  well  played  by  all  hands,  is  and 
always  will  be  a  sure-fire  piece.  But 
the  success  will  always  remain  with 
the  acting  and  not  with  the  scenery. 
Entitled  to  enduring  use,  its  opera- 
tic  form  alone  gives  it  permanence. 
That  it  requires  some  rearrangement 
and     some    suppression    of    disused 
methods  is  true,  and  in  this  perform- 
ance not  enough  attention  was  given 
to  the  elimination  or  modification  or 
rearrangement  of  certain  details.  We 
hardly   feel   called   upon   seriously  to 
discuss  what  might  have  been   done 
better  in  the  performance.     Still,  we 
do  not  think  the  inadequacy  of  im- 
pressions is  referable  to  Shakespeare. 
We  object  to  the  belief,  as  a  matter 
of    fact,    that    Shakespeare    or    this 
play  is  outworn.     That   Shakespeare 
should  constantly  be  on  view  is  not 
a  desideratum,   but  it   is   likely  that 
every  generation   will   witness   a   re- 
vival of  him.    The  only  way  to  kill — 
temporarily — the     plays     of     Shake- 
speare is  to  play  them  inadequately. 
With  the  exception  of  George  Relph, 
who  was   an   unusually  fine   Romeo, 
the    present     performance,     on     the 
whole,  was  inadequate,  with  bits  here 
and     there     properly     done.       Miss 
Khyva  St.  Albans  was  the  beneficiary 
of   all   the   very   considerable   outlay 
for  the  production.     Miss  St.  Albans 
is    not   yet    experienced    enough    for 
Juliet,    but     she     is     attractive    and 
graceful,    with    some    gifts    that    re- 
quire   to    be    developed,    and    which 
may  give  her  a  career. 


Mrs.   Gadderbout 

(.Continued  from  page  80) 

enameled  in  the  same  color.  It  was 
really  charming.  Why,  even  the 
dishes  were  the  same  color.  Nellie 
told  me  that  they  were  making  them 
m  robin's  egg  blue,  too,  but  with  my 
complexion  I  think  the  corn  colored 
yellow  shade  would  be  much  better." 
"Some  plot,  this  third  act,"  sug- 
gested Mrs.  Gadderbout's  brother, 
wearily. 

"Oh,  no,  dear,  it  was  real  excit- 
ing, you  see  the  woman  came  in  and 
the  girl  came  in  at  the  same  time 
and  both  stared  at  each  other  and 
then  the  husband  came  in.  He  did 
look  so  startled.  The  girl  was  cry- 
ing and  she  gave  the  woman  that 
paper  she  had  stolen.  When  the 
woman  read  it  she  just  ran  into  the 
man's  arms,  but  he  placed  her  in  a 
chair  and  walked  out.  The  girl  fol- 
lowed him  and  the  poor  woman  just 
sat  there  and  sobbed.  She  had  on 
that  same  old  gold  and  wistaria 
traveling  dress  so  you  see  she  didn't 
belong  there.  I  had  a  splendid 
chance  to  copy  it.  Her  back  was  to 
us  and  I  got  the  long  panel  effect 
down  fine.  Then  the  girl  came  back 
with  the  man  and  he  asked  the 
woman— I  really  think  it  was  his  wife 
in  the  play.  I  don't  know  if  he 
really  was  her  husband  because  off 
the  stage  you  never  know  who's 
married  to  who  and  sometimes  I 
don't  believe  they  do  themselves. 

"The  fourth  act  was  back  home 
and  the  lawyer  came  in  with  this 
girl  and  everyone  seemed  so  happy, 
or  were  just  going  to  be  happy. 
Nellie  had  to  be  home  by  half  past 
eleven  so  we  went  out  then  to  have 
time  to  drop  into  the  Cafe  de  Bomb 
for  a  little  rarebit  and  a  quiet  chat." 
"But  for  heaven's  sake,  sister, 
what  was  on  this  paper?  What  was 
the  plot?  What  happened  anyway?" 
demanded  the  brother.  " 

"Oh,  dear  me,  how  stupid  you  are 
that  you  don't  understand.  Don't 
you  see  that  whatever  was  on  that 
paper  was  the  mystery?  It  was  a 
sort  of  mystery  play.  I  suppose  they 
read  the  paper  or  something,  but,  of 
course,  I  didn't  stay  during  the  last 
half  of  the  last  act.  Perhaps  it  was 
dictated  aloud  in  the  first  act  but  I 
didn't  hear  it  then." 

"There,  father,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Gadderbout's  fond  mother,  "didn't 
I  tell  you  she  could  describe  a  play!" 
"Men  are  so  stupid,  even  my  own 
father  and  brother,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Gadderbout,  sadly. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 
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Columbia  Records 

If   you   just   know   that  you   "like 
:p   listen"   to   music,   and   enjoy   the 
ife  and  rhythm  of  modern  popular 
melodies,  go  to  some  Columbia  dealer 
and  ask  to  hear,  out  of  the  January 
ist,    "I    Think    We've    Got    Another 
Washington"   or   the    snappiest    rag- 
time hit  of  the  month,  "Alagazam," 
by  Von  Tilzer.    The  little  vaudeville 
queen,    Margaret   Parrel,    will   tickle 
ou  with  her  "Out  of  a  City  of  Six 
Million  People."     In  the  same  cate- 
;ory  comes  the  dances — Harry  Von 
Tilzer's     "Medley     One     Step"     and 
'Princess    Pat    Medley    Waltz"    are 
wo  that  will  give  you  all  the  enjoy- 
ment   in    "listening"    you    could    ask 
or.      And    "Red    Head,"    sung    by 
rene  Franklin,  is  quite  the  cleverest 
jit  of  vaudeville  music  in  any  record 
ist.     Light  opera  music  also  appeals 
o  the  class  of  music  "listeners."  The 
ocal  gems  from  "La  Mascotte"  and 
'Olivette"     contain     a     wealth     of, 
melody  and  popular  rhythm.     These 
'rench   Operettas  compare  in   every 
ivay   with   the  best  American   Light 
)pera  productions.  Advt. 


V  CIGARETTES 

^Z£^£^£!3£ 


.  tntprtnfibiil  tlufis  and  the  rtotmrniul 
meMft  of  India.  Burmah  and  Can 


Moderate  mode  of  life  and  careful 
conduct  of  business  lead  on  to  fortune. 

Sturdy  health  and  robust  bank 
accounts  keep  step  with  moderation. 

We  count  the  moderate  man  our 
best  customer  for  a  wonderfully  mild 
and  mellow  Whiskey—  Wilson— Real 
Wilson-That's  All! 

The  Whiskey  for  ivhich  nve  invented  the  Non-Reffi  liable  Bottle 


FREE  CLUB  RECIPES -Free  booklet  of  famous  club  recipe*  (or 
mixed  drinks.     Address  Wilson.  1 5  E.  3 1st  St.,  N.  Y.    That's  All  1 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC    ARTS 


Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

Recognized  as  the  Leading  Institution! 
If  or     Dramatic    Training    in     America! 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Franklin  H.  Sarcent.  President 
=  Daniel  Frohman  John  Drew 

=  Benjamin  F.  Roeder        Antutu  Tkonm 


For  catalog  and 
Founded  information  apply  to  tko  Secretary  I 

in    1884  R°»»  I52' 

Now  York 


THE    THEATRE 


Shopping  by  Mail — 

Have  You  Tried  The  "Theatre"  Way? 


NO  NEED  TO  VISIT 
NEW  YORK  TO  DO  MY 
SHOPPING  HEREAFTER- 


writes  a  "Theatre"  reader.  And  she 
is  one  of  many.  Her  letter  is 
written  from  Virginia — but  here  are 
a  few  random  selections  to  be  found 
in  our  mail  any  morning: 


From  New  Brunswick,  Canada 

"Will  you  please  let  me  know  where 
I  can  buy  a  wardrobe  closinet  like 
the  one  picturized  in  the  Theatre 
Magazine  last  August." 


And  from  Brooklyn : 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
the  articles  mentioned  in  'Spurs  for 
the  Appetite*  in  the  November  The- 
atre." 


East  Tawas,  Michigan : 
"Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  price 
of  the  gabardine  and  faille  model 
from  Maurice?  Please  let  me  know 
at  once  as  I  am  in  something  of  a 
hurry.  The  gown  was  picturized  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Theatre 
Magazine." 


Emmet,  Ohio  : 

"Will  you  please  give  me  the  name 
of  the  shop  where  I  can  purchase 
the  china  illustrated  in  the  enclosed 
leaf  from  your  Magazine." 


Sioux  City,  Iowa : 

*'I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  tell  me  the  price  of  a  small 
watch  like  the  enclosed  cut  taken 
from  the  Theatre  Magazine.  Kindly 
obtain  for  me  an  E.  M.  Gattle  cata- 
logue showing  the  different  styles." 


Houlton,  Me. : 

"Where  may  I  purchase  the  dinner 
cards  and  favors  illustrated  on  page 
No.  269  of  the  November  issue  of 
the  Theatre  Magazine?" 


Letters  of  Appreciation  that  come 
to  us  : 

"I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  assistance.  I  like  the  pencil 
sketch  for  a  dress  immensely  and 
would  be  so  glad  to  have  you  select 
the  material  for  me." 


"Enclosed  find  money  order  for 
which  please  send  the  chiffon  and 
the  gold  lace  like  the  enclosed 
Thanking  you  in  advance  and  wish- 
ing your  other  readers  to  he  as 
pleased  as  I  am." 


"I  thank  you  for  your  prompt  at- 
tention to  the  furs  I  inquired  about. 
I  have  heard  from  Revillon  Freres 
and  expect  to  hear  from  Gunther." 


THE 

THEATRE 

Shopping 
SERVICE 

8  West  38th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


The  success  of  the  Shopping  Service  of  the 
Theatre  Magazine  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  to-day  more  than  ever,  the  well 
dressed  woman  is  following  the  Fashions 
set  by  her  sisters  of  the  Stage. 

Where  the  doors  are  closed  to  others,  our 
Fashion  Editress  has  entree  everywhere- 
interviewing  the  greatest  artists  on  the 
Stage. 

When  you  see  a  dress  or  a  hat,  or  a  knick 
knack,  or  in  fact,  anything  for  your  person, 
your  boudoir  or  your  home,  in  "Footlight 
Fashions,"  you  can  depend  upon  it,  that  it 
is  the  latest  "cri." 

For  instance — in  the  November  issue,  the  hat  originated  by  Knox 
for  Ina  Claire,  expresses  her  own  individuality — likewise  the 
chic  skating  sweater  and  cap  worn  by  Martha  Hedman.  And  in 
this  number  you  will  find  hats  selected  and  worn  by  such  celeb- 
rities as  Billie  Rurke,  (%a  Petrova,  Kitty  Gordon,  and  Ruth 
Shepley — each  of  them  known  for  their  individuality  and  smart- 
ness in  dress. 

Is  it  therefore  to  be  wondered  that  "Footlight  Fashions"  are 
really  what  the  well-dressed  woman  is  so  eager  to  see?  And 
does  it  seem  surprising  that  she,  above  all  others,  appreciates 
the  "Theatre"  Shopping  Service? 

These  two  departments  have  been  a  success  since  their  inception, 
and  it  will  be  our  constant  endeavor  to  make  them  so  up-to-the- 
minute  that  no  well-dressed  woman  can  do  without  her  copy  of 
the  Theatre  Magazine. 

Shopping  Instructions 

Be  sure  to  give  full  particulars  and  directions  with  your  shopping  re- 
quests. Our  shoppers  are  efficient  and  experienced,  but  to  get  the  very 
best  results,  they  must  know  as  nearly  as  possible  your  preferences,  if 
any — full  measurements,  if  gowns  or  wearing  apparel  are  being  ordered, 
and  the  amount  you  wish  to  spend. 

Articles  are  never  sent  on  approval ;  we  should  like  to  accommodate  our 

readers  to  that  extent,  but  find  it  is  impractical. 

Send  check  or  money  order  for  the  full  amount  of  your  purchase.     No 

charge  accounts  are  carried,  and  no  orders  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D. 

All  orders  will  be  sent  Express  collect,  unless  otherwise  requested. 

When  a  reply  is  desired,  a  stamped  envelope  should  be  enclosed  in  your 

letter. 

Have  you  transferred  your  shopping  problems  to  the 

"THEATRE"   SHOPPING  SERVICE? 

There's  no  time  like  the  present. 
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One  i//  Miss  Kilty,  (,'ordon's  lalftl 
fhiiliiiirafhs.  shiminij  tin-  lardy  way 
she  has  of  dressin;/  her  hair  with  ./ 
Spanish  comb.  Miss  Gordon  haf- 
feneil.  several  years  u<//>,  In  hit  on 
this  style  far  herself.  ,nnl  it  has  been 
so  much  admired  as  to  have  starleii 
III,-  VOgut  fur  Ihe  Spanish  comb. 
Miss  (Gordon  still  considtrt  this  the 
most  bffiiminif  tcay  she  can  arrange 
her  hnir. 


\ 


©  Ira  L.  Hill 
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FOOTLIGHT      v 

FASHIONS 


THE  English  do  have  a  nice 
little  national  characteristic  of 
thoroughness,  of  turning  out 
finished  pieces  of  work.  You've  seen 
Miss  Kitty  Gordon  at  the  Winter 
Garden,  or  elsewhere,  for  instance? 
.Answer,  yes.  Then  you  know  ex- 
actly what  I  mean.  I've  just  been 
interviewing  Miss  Gordon.  As  I 
once  heard  someone  in  exclamatory 
admiration  of  another  heroine  say : 
"There's  nothing  wrong  with  her 
anywhere !"  Only  perhaps  that  state- 
ment is  a  little  negative  for  Miss 
Gordon.  She's  superlatively  right 
from  bead  to  foot,  skin,  hair,  eyes, 
figure,  tout  ensemble.  As  I  said  the 
English  are  a  thorough  nation. 

Having  this  nice  little  headstart 
over  the  rest  of  us  you  might  think 
Miss  Gordon  would  feel  she  didn't 
care  or  have  to  bother  her  head 
overmuch  as  to  the  kind  of  clothes 
she  wears'-  I  answer  for  you  again: 
not  at  all.  She  does  bother,  she  likes 
to  liother:  that  is,  of  course,  not 
with  fittings — I  don't  believe  any  of 
us  like  those — but  with  results. 
She  promptly  took  up  my  question 
put  to  her. 


"Like  clothes?  Of  course  I  like 
clothes.  Doesn't  every  woman, 
really?"  she  exclaimed. 

"Well,"  I  hesitated,  "not  every 
woman,  I  think.  Some  of  them  re- 
gard clothes  as  rather  a  bore." 

"Don't  you  imagine  they  just  say 
ao?"  said  Miss  Gordon  incredulously. 

"No,"  I  responded.  "Some  of 
them  don't  care  a  snap." 

"Then  don't  you  think  they  should 
work  to  overcome  that,"  said  Miss 
Gordon.  "Even  a  very  beautiful 
woman  can  be  eclipsed  by  dowdy, 
frumpy  dressing,  and  we  all  owe  it 
to  the  world  at  large  to  be  just  as 
easy  on  the  eyesight  as  possible.  And 
then  every  woman  has  some  one 
thing— the  average  woman  a  great 
deal  more  than  that— that  is  attrac- 
tive about  her  and  it  should  be  so 
interesting  to  try  to  frame  and 
bring  out  that  charm  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible." 

MISS  GORDON'S  CONVICTION 

Miss  Gordon  has  a  conviction  that 
there  are  certain  lines  and  colors  she 
can't  wear.  (A  frock,  for  example, 


had  just  come  home  from  the  dress- 
makers that  must  be  discarded  as  a 
failure,  "because  it  makes  me  look 
so  bunchy  'round  the  waist.")  My 
own  word  for  it  would  be  supersti- 
tion. For  as  Miss  Gordon  talked  she 
was  standing  in  the  centre  of  her 
dressing-room,  preparatory  to  a  short 
dash  onto  the  stage,  sheathed  in  a 
silk  American  flag  and  looking  like 
a  young  goddess.  And  anyone  who 
can  look  a  goddess  in  a  dress  made 
of  red,  blue  and  white  stripes  a  foot 
wide  should  be  able  to  wear  any- 
thing. Still  as  Miss  Gordon  has  al- 
ways had  access  to  the  very  best 
possible  in  clothes  on  either  side  of 
the  water,  and  has  carefully  picked 
her  way  through  each  sartorial  sea- 
son, invariably  emerging  at  the  end 
with  her  reputation  of  being  "one  of 
the  best-dressed  women  on  the  stage," 
triumphantly  unimpaired,  we  may 
credit  her  with  knowing  something 
about  that  conviction.  But  if  she 
tii'.ist  "mind  her  ps  and  qs"  it  be- 
hooves the  rest  of  us  to  be  doubly 
wary. 

Greens     and     greys     and     browns, 
"neutrals"    are    Miss    Gordon's    pre- 


ferences for  her  own  personal  wear 
and  simplicity  her  hobby,  as  a 
change,  1  suppose,  from  the  elabor- 
ate dressing  she  must  have  for  mu- 
sical comedy. 

Elaborate,  for  example,  is  the  black 
chiffon,  silver-striped  with  its  heavily 
embroidered  front  panel  and  its  ac- 
companying black  velvet  jacket  also 
silver-striped,  which  we  have  shown 
here.  The  jacket  was  made  with 
quaint  turned  under  shape  in  the 
back,  reminiscent  of  the  eighteenth 
century  portraits,  and  its  black  fox 
cuffs,  as  on  most  of  the  new  evening 
coats,  can  fit  together  to  form  a 
snug  little  muff.  Miss  Gordon  wears 
with  the  costume  a  hat  covered  with 
silver  tissue  and  banked  at  the  back 
and  sides  by  mingled  black  and 
white  ospreys.  And,  by  the  way, 
there  is  a  pair  of  those  ever-recur- 
rent pantalettes — black  chiffon  this 
time  held  in  by  narrow  silver  bands. 
Joseph  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
daring  and  artistic  composition. 

The  other  frock  of  Miss  Gordon's, 
which  we  have  featured  and  which 
we  made  a  special  trip  to  her  charm- 
ing uptown  apartment  to  sketch,  is 
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for  her  own  personal  use.  The  white 
of  a  chiffon  velvet  in  contrast  with 
the  soft  brown  of  skunk  fur  and  the 
long  lines  of  the  gown  combine  both 
of  Miss  Gordon's  preferences  for 
neutral  coloring  and  for  simplicity. 
You  will  note,  however,  in  spite  of 
the  long  tunic  overskirt,  that  the 
bodice  has  the  season's  point  in  front 
and  a  pinch  at  the  waistline. 

For  other  frocks  in  process  of 
making  Miss  Gordon  was  having 
used  the  new  "Soiree"  silk,  which, 
she  told  us,  because  of  both  its  plia- 
bility and  richness,  took  the  correct 
lines  readily  and  staid  "put"  once 
there. 

Miss  Gordon  as  she  bade  us  good- 
bye stood  a  moment  talking  full  in 
the  light  of  a  twelve  A.  M.  sun 
streaming  in  through  a  near-by  win- 
dow. The  perfection  of  her  skin  un- 
der such  usually  trying  circumstances 
was  most  noticeable,  and  brought 
out  an  involuntary  exclamation  of 
admiration. 

"It's  but  fair  to  give  the  credit  to 
Valaze  Cream,"  said  Miss  Gordon 
modestly.  "I  use  it  continually,  and 
am  only  too  glad  to  pass  the  tip 
around." 

We  show  an  interesting  frock  of 
the  Gordon-like  ideal  of  simplicity 
this  month — a  model  of  the  Jeanne 
Lanvin  collection,  shown  at  the  re- 
cent Ritz  Carlton  Fashion  Fete. 
Bonwit  Teller  bought  the  collection 
and  the  feminine  public,  in  turn, 
have  been  eagerly  snapping  it  up 
from  them.  This  particular  model 
of  a  very  wonderful  quality  of  heavy 
white  satin  has  for  its  sole  trimming 
lines  of  black  and  white  floss  in  a 
broad  backstitch,  a  V-shaped  ribbon 
of  black  grosgrain  and  one  of  car- 
dinal red,  with  red  ribbon  tassel,  to 
hang  as  a  necklet  over  the  open 
bodice  with  its  upstanding  muslin 


Miss  Gordon  was  wearing 
this  headpiece  with  her 
American  flag  costume,  but 
it  should  be  equally  effective 
for  personal  wear.  It  is 
one  of  the'  few  ornaments 
I  have  ever  seen  that  had 
a  real  decorative  value,  red 
feathers  fiaming  from  a  band 
encrusted  with  beads  in  im- 
itations of  pearls  and  iri- 
descent stones 


frill.     Diane  is  the  charming  frock's 
name. 

And  lastly  there  is  a  dear  little 
mid-season  dancing  frock  for  your 
perusal  from  Altman — pink  silk  net 
"over  pink  taffeta,  the  net  skirt  held 
out  by  an  inch-wide  crystal  passe- 
menterie, which  also  appears  on  the 
bodice.  There  are  linos  of  silver 
braid  on  the  gossamer  panniers,  and 
an  old  blue  rose  with  a  green  leaf  on 
the  silver  bodice.  Notice  that  bod- 
ice? It  is  distinctly  new,  turned 
round  in  fact,  with  the  front  part  of 
the  waist  going  straight  across  and 
the  point  down  in  the  back. 


One  of  Miss  Gordon's  elaborate  stage  costumes  in  the 
Winter  Garden  production.  Black  silver-striped  is  the 
theme,  chiffon  for  the  frock  itself,  velvet  for  the  jacket 
with  black  fox  collar  and  cuffs.  Black  chiffon  panta- 
lettes, silver-bordered,  peer  from  below  the  skirt's  hem. 
And  Joseph  is  sponsor  for  the  whole  daring  and  artistic 
composition.  Extreme  left. 


As  her  stage   gowns   must   be   elabor 
Miss  Gordon  likes  simplicity  in  her  j 
sonal  dresses.      This  one    (second 
the  left)  is  of  white  chiffon  velvet  ; 
bands   of  skunk.      Though  a  long  tu 
is    substituted    for    the    season's 
panniers,  the  bodice  has  the  usual 
and  pinch  at  the  waistline. 


The  frock  "Diane"  from  the  Jea; 
Lanvin  collection  shown  at  the  rece\ 
Kits  Carlton  Fashion  Fete.  Bonwit 
Teller  bought  the  whole  Lanvin  collec- 
tion and  it  is  through  their  courtesy 
that  we  were  able  to  make  this  sketch. 
White  satin  of  the  richest  quality  forms 
the  base,  lines  of  black  and  white  floss 
in  a  heavy  backstitch  and  two  neckm 
ribbons,  one  of  black,  the  other  of 
cardinal  grosgrain,  the  trimming. 


Above  a  dear  little   mid-season    dancing 
frock  from  Altman  <&•   Co.   in  pink 
net  over  pink  taffeta  with  a  crystal  I 
trimming    to    hold    out    the    bottom 
the    net    skirt    and    glisten    across 
front   of  the  silver   bodice.      The 
of  that  bodice,  by  the  way,  is  tht 
est   note,  for  it   has  quite   reversed 
situation    and    turned    its    point 
to  the  back. 
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Miss  Marguerite  Leslie  who  has  attained  stardom  will  be 
seen  shortly  in  a  new  play  by  ....  but  slvlvh !  that  is  still 
a  secret.  Miss  Leslie  is  wearing  a  hat  designed  by  Knox. 
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La     Femme     est    Toujours    Coquette 


MADEMOISELLE     GREUZE, 
with  her  five  feet  of  blonde 
vivacity    and    a    large   ward; 
robe  of  Paris  clothes,  is  amongst  us, 
fresh    come    from    various    dramatic 
triumphs   on  the   other  side  to   play 
leading  roles  at  the  French  Theatre. 
Any     foreign     atmosphere,    however 


Here  are  five  of  them  in  photo- 
graphs— for  those  of  you  to  whom 
the  French  Theatre  is  an  unattain- 
able adventure. 

*        *        * 

Mile.  Greuze's  choice  of  a  gown,  I 
told  myself,  after  I  had  passed  her 
entire  equipment  in  review  at  her 


pictorial  quality  in  all  the  designs 
we  have  selected  to  show. 

Bernard  and  Drecoll  were  Mile. 
Greuze's  pet  dressmaking  houses. 
Monsieur  Fritz  at  the  former  and 
Madame  de  Wagner  at  'the  latter, 
knowing  specially  her  needs. 

"How   did   she  go   about   choosing 


she  picked  out  some  line  or  feature 
that  interested  her  and  had  special 
designs  built  from  that.  Voila  tout! 
It  was  quite  simple.'' 

Not  simple  at  all,  I  should  say,  but 
denoting  the  utmost  painstakingness 
on  the  part  of  Mile.  Greuze  to  get 
the  gowns  absolutely  right. 


Photo  Talbot 

The   beauty  of  Mile.   Greuse's  Bernard  costume  in   this  portrait  photograph  should  really  be  enough  for  you.     If  you  are  griv./v 
for  details,  however,  know  that  white  chiffon  is  hung  over  flesh  colored   satin,    an   apricot  jacket   with    silver   buttons  added   and 

a  silver   hem   run   around   the   skirt. 


transplanted,  gives  a  mental  fillip  and 
relaxation  and  a  visit  to  the  French 
Theatre  is  well  worth  one's  while 
even  if  one  doesn't  understand  the 
French  language.  French  clothes  at 
least  are  always  understandable.  And 
Mile.  Greuze  has  the  loveliest  variety 
of  them,  all  with  the  wonderful  lines 
and  chic  and  finish  for  which  the 
French  are  still  unsurpassed. 


rooms  in  the  Hotel  Claridge.  seemed 
to  depend  on  two  things :  Were  the 
lines  of  the  gown  beautiful  in  them- 
selves? Were  they  becoming  to  her? 
Some  of  her  frocks  had  the  full 
skirts  of  this  year,  some,  equally 
lovely,  the  straight  ones  of  a  former 
season.  Intrinsic  beauty  and  not 
"latest  Fashion"  was  the  determining 
factor  for  her.  You  may  see  that 


clothes  for  a  play?  Well,  it  was 
somewhat  in  this  fashion.  She  went 
to  work  and  read  the  play  through 
first  to  get  the  atmosphere.  Then 
she  departed  for  Bernard's  and  Dre- 
coll's  to  see  the  entire  collection  of 
each,  always  par  example,  in  a 
separate  room  so  as  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Then  after  she  had  seen 
all  the  mannequins  had  to  display 


One  could  see  the  French  love  for 
finish  of  detail  in  everything  about 
Mile.  Greuze.  Wrapped  in  a  pink 
satin  dressing  robe  with  deep  warm 
cuffs  and  collars  of  fluffy  white 
mouflon,  she  talked  perched  on  the 
edge  of  her  chair  flapping  an  ex- 
quisite pink  satin  mule  for  emphasis 
up  and  down  on  a  miniature  foot. 

"And    her    lingerie?      Might    one 


see  that?  One  knows  that  there  is  nothing  in 
all  the  world  like  French  lingerie." 

"Mais    ccrtainement.      Marie...." 

And  Marie,  on  order,  quickly  emerged  from 
a  further  interior  with  an  armful  of  dessous 
of  all  sorts —  nighties  in  pink  crepe  de  chine 
threaded  with  pink  satin  ribbons,  ''chimmies1' 
to  match,  combinations  in  strips  of  lace  and 
sheer  batiste,  and  rising  from  the  whole  de- 
licious frothy  bunch  a  cloud  of  some  seduc- 
tive, intriguing  perfume  or  other.  The  little 
interlude  was  most  typically  Parisian. 

Hereupon  I  launched  my  staple  question, 
modifying  the  form  a  bit,  however.  Not, 
"Do  you  like  clothes,  Mile.  Greuze?"  That 
would  have  been  too  blatant.  But,  "Could  you 
imagine  a  Parisicnne  who  didn't  like  clothes, 
Mile.  Greuze?" 

"Ah,  mais  non,"  with  rapid  fire,  "la  femme 
Parisienne  cst  toujours  coquette." 

DRESSES  AND  DETAILS 

Then  the  door  of  a  capacious  wardrobe  was 
thrown  back  and  gowns  in  serried  rank  were 
revealed,  a  riot  of  color.  The  dresses  had 
been  hung  with  respect  to  the  gradation  of 
their  shading,  a  brilliant  American  beauty 
chiffon  with  full,  reeded  skirt  (by  the  way, 
almost  the  same  frock  which  Mile.  Greuze 
did  not  consider  one  of  her  newest,  I  had 
just  had  shown  me  in  a  la-rge  Fifth  Avenue 
shop  as  a  latest  model;  thus  does  Paris  still 
anticipate  us  by  several  months),  then  a  deep 
coral  broad  cloth ;  a  pale  pink  muslin ;  an  old 
blue  was  followed  by  a  turquoise,  a  "baby" 
blue,  a  white  and  so  on.  Ma  foi!  but  it  was  a 
wardrobe ! 

And  though  we  are  giving  you  photographs 
of  five  frocks  from  the  treasure  chest  with  a 
short  caption  attached  to  each,  I  think  you 
will  perhaps  be  interested  to  have  a  few  de- 
tails added  to  the  descriptions. 

I  should  like  a  repeated  emphasis  on  the 
pictorial  quality  of  everything  Mile.  Greuze 
possesses.  There  has  been  going  on  recently 
at  the  New  York  Public  Library  an  exhibi- 
tion of  prints  and  engravings  of  women  rep- 
resenting several  centuries.  Most  of  the 
women  are  young,  unqualifiedly  beautiful ; 
some  are  of  "a  certain  age,"  as  say  the 
French ;  and  some  might  be  accounted  plain, 
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according  to  conventional  standards ;  but  all 
of  them  are  interesting  and  pictures  in  a 
further  sense  than  -the  Webster  Dictionary 
first  meaning  of  "a  representation  of  any- 
thing." And  Mile.  Greuze,  with  her  grace 
and  soft  flowing  lines  could  step  in  anywhers 
among  the  gallery  with  no  jarring  break  to 
its  harmony. 

Let's  break  in  anywhere  ourselves  with  the 
dresses.  Perhaps  it  might  be  at  that  first 
page  frock  of  "chiffon  blanc"  over  "satin 
chair,"  as  Mile,  (ircuze  staccatoed  the  ma- 
terials, with  its  apricot  taffeta  jacket  and  six 
silver  ball  buttons.  I  think  that  the  French, 
with  their  keen  and  unfailing  scent  for  de- 
tail, figure  these  things  out  so  exactly  that 
they  know  when  six  buttons  and  not  eight  or 
ten,  or  a  row,  is  imperative  to  produce  the 
right  effect.  They— they  being  the  Maison 
Bernard — also  knew  that  the  sleeves  of  the 
apricot  jacket  should  be  exaggeratedly  long 
and  flare  out  in  little  cuffs  over  the  hand. 
Also  that  a  silver  band  should  go  around  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt  and  that  there  should  be 
silver  slippers,  with  brilliant  buckles  to  make 
for  continuity. 

The  coral  broadcloth  and  the  blue  broad- 
cloth "Tipperary"  costume  go  rather  hand  in 
hand,  not  only  as  to  materials,  but  as  to  type, 
yet  they  show  what  variety  in  unity  can  be 
effected  by  a  slight  turn  when  a  master  artist 
is  at  the  wheel.  Both  are  one-piece  dresses 
with  skirts  of  an  almost  equal  length  and 
width— the  coral  broadcloth  a  thought  fuller 
perhaps — both  have  belts  and  buttons  and 
smartly  rolling  collars  over  black  neckties. 
But  each  is  a  distinct  and  separate  achieve- 
ment in  coloring  and  general  look....  The 
deep  pockets  of  the  blue  broadcloth  do  not 
stand  out  in  the  photograph  as  much  as  th?y 
should,  but  they  were  a  noticeable — and  very 
much  intended,  witness  the  French  soldier 
coat  which  was  the  inspiration  for  the  model 
— feature  on  the  real  life  frock  as  Mile. 
Greuze  displayed  it. 

ANNE  ARCHBALD. 


A  broadcloth  frock  from  Drecoll  in  a  wonderful  shade 

of  deep  coral,  wiili  crochet  buttons  and  a  bit  of  wool 

embroidery  of  the  same  color,  white  mousseline  ruffles 

and  a  little  tie  of  black  taffeta  picot-edged. 


Photo  Manuel 

Another    broadcloth    gown     from    Drecoll    in    old 
blue   with   silver   buttons,    big  pockets   and   a   mili- 
tary   collar    of    red.      Mile.    Greuze    said    that    it 
wai  known  as  the  "Tipperary  dress." 


Photo  Reutlingcr 

Would    you    believe    unless    you    saw    it    that    so 

much     could    be     done    with    white     taffeta    alone 

without   any   other   relieving    note    than    that    of   a 

silver  lace  petticoat? 


Photo  Reutlinger 

As  a  fine  black  stripe  edges  the  blue  on  the  skirt 

of   this   Bernard  gown,   with    its    turquoise   jacket, 

a   black    tie,    Mile.    Greuse   pointed   out,    was   the 

imperative  touch  at  the  throat 
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Mile. 

Lillian  Greuze  ( 

The  ultra-chic   and   beautiful 
Parisian  actress,  who  is  now    j 
appearing  with  so  much  success    ! 
in  the  French  Theatre  in  New    i 
York,   caid   charmingly:  — 

"Madame  Helena  Rubin- 
stein   est   une   fee   fuis- 
qu'elle  a  invente  le  'Skin- 
food  Valase.'" 


That  is  always  the  way  with  users  | 
of  the  Valaze  Complexion  Special-  { 
ties :  Once  Valaze,  always  Valaze,  j 
for  this  marvelous  beauty  product  : 
keeps  both  the  skin  and  the  com-  j 
plexion  literally  in  the  pink  of  con- 
dition. If  you  try  it,  you,  too,  out  j 
of  grateful  satisfaction,  will  pass  on  j 
the  glad  word  to  your  closest  and  I 
most  intimate  friends.  The  regular  I 
use  of 

I        Valaze  Beautifying  Skinfood 

means  just  this:  A  clear,  soft,  fault- 
less   skin.      That    is    why    Valaze    is  [ 
universally  beloved   by  those  women  : 
who   will   have    nothing  but   the   best,  j 
Freckles,    lines,    spots,    harshness    or  E 
redness    of    the    skin, — you    will    not  j 
know    what    these    mean    when    you  j 
use  Valaze 


Supplied  in  Pots  at 
$1.00,  $2.00,  $6.00. 

Valaze  Vein  Lotion 

Nearly  every  woman  when  she  examines  j 

5  her  face,  will  find  on  it  small,   wavy  red  : 

|  lines,    tiny    congested    or    broken   veins,  : 

|  especially  on  the  sides  of  the  nose  and  on  j 

=  the  cheeks.     These  disagreeable  blemishes  E 

|  are  particularly  annoying  with  the  approach  = 

|  of  colder  weather.    Valaze  Vein  Lotion  is  = 

|  the  only  preparation  known   in  the  world  = 

=  used  in  such  instances.     Price,  $3.00,  $5.00  = 

i  and  110.00  a  bottle. 

Valaze  Blackhead  and  Open- 
Pore  Paste 

t  This  is  a  scientific  preparation,  the  inven- 

|  tion   of  an   eminent  professor  in   one   of  j 

:  Europe's    most    famous    universities.      It  i 

=  reduces  enlarged  pores,  suppresses  black-  : 

=  heads,  and  overcomes  greasir.ess,  coarse-  = 

E  ness  and  mottled  appearance  of  the  skin.  E 

I  $  1.1)0  and  $2.1)0  a  box. 

Valaze  Roman  Jelly 

This  is  a  new  astringent  balm  which  con- 

5     solidates  and  makes  firm  loose  and  flaccid  = 

=     tissues.    The  tightening  and  smoothing  out  s 

=     of  the  skin   about  the   temples,  eyes  and  = 

=     throat,  it  accomplishes  is  most  remarkable.  = 
=     #1.50  and  $3.00  a  bottle. 

All  orders,  inquiries,  applications 
for  appointments,  nr for  the  booklet, 
should  be  addressed  personally  to; 

MME.  HELENA 
RUBINSTEIN 

15  East  49th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

!     LONDON,  W.     :     :    24  Grafton  Street     j 
I     PARIS      :     :     :    255  Rue  Saint  Honore     j 

§  Valaze    Preparations  obtainable  in 

San  I:ranciscofrom  Miss  Ida  Martin, 
apartment  700,  Fairmont  Hotel. 
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Two  gay  and  gorgeous  black  and  white 
feathery  butterflies  lightly  poised  them- 
selves on  a  huge  black  velvet  hat  and 
Knox  fastened  them  down  securely, 
added  a  few  finishing  touches  in  the 
way  of  patent  leather  pipings,  and 
created  a  masterpiece 


The   Question   of  Hats 


A  flowery  path  blazed  by 
some  of  our  well  dressed 
Ladies  of  the  Stage  leads 
to  the  new  bonnet  of 
Spring 


A    ring-around-a*rosy    of   shaded    pink,    gar- 
lands a  Rau-ak  hat  and  lends  excitement  to 
the  plaited  brown  grosgrain  ribbon  running 
up  into  a  peak  in   the  back. 


When  the  best  horsewomen  in  the  country 
ride  the  best  horses  in  the  country  they 
zccar  the  best  riding  hats  to  be  found  in 
the  country.  A  Knov  model  of  Hatter's 
Plush. 

When  Miss  Anna  Pavlowa  posed  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Universa-  s  "The  Dumb 
Girl  of  Portici,"  she  u-ore  this  hat  (.lower 
left)  created  by  Rawak  and  christened  the 
'  Parlowa-Portici"  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  made  of  shin v  black  Milan 
Porcupine  straw,  ornamented  by  a  green 
braid  and  dangling  tassel t  and  is  specially 
good  for  Southern  wear. 

It  looks  good  enough  to  eat,  this  S  mo  tin 
wheat-straw  hat,  for  the  rough  prickly  finish 
of  the  material  is  strangely  remin  scent  of 
a  certain  kind  of  breakfast  food!  Four 
velvet  apples  in  dull  contrasting  shades 
that  apples  are  not,  and  a  bine  crepe  facing 
form  its  interesting  trimming. 


L.  M.  HIRSCH 

Sample  Shoe  Co 


GOLD  or  SILVER  CLOTH  PUMP     $6.00 
Patent    Leather    or 


Same    style 
Dull    Kid. 


.$3.50 


SATIN    PUMP,    turn    sole,    2-in.       *o  .... 
Louis    XV    heel,   all    colors $.5.00 

BRONZE    BEADED    PUMP $4.50 

Silk  Hosiery  to  match  95c  and  $1.50. 

Silk  Hosiery  dyed  to  match  color  of  gown 
from  sample  $2.00. 

Send  for  Booklet  H.  with  illustration* 
of    New    Fall    and    Winter    Model* 

404  Sixth  Are. ,  N.  Y.     Bet.  24th  &  25th  St>. 


own    apparel 


with  KOH-I-NOOR 
—  and  feel  secure  in  its 
security.  KOH-I-NOORS 


the    Waldespnng  —  which 
holds    secure    and   releases 
without  tearing  the  most 
frail  fabrics. 


Write  for   Premium  Catalog 
and  free  Poster  Stamps. 


Waldes  &  Co.,  Makers 
137  C  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
The  IVorld'1  Larfes, 
Stiaf  Fastener  Mfrs 
Prague,   Dresden,   Paris, 
Warsaw.  London 
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For    Trunks   Labeled 
"Florida" 

Palm  Beach  Fashions  and  Palm  Beach  Cloth  are  forerunners 

of  what  will  be  vogue  during  the  warmer  weather,  and 

Miss  Louise  Dresser  with  her  new  white  King 

Cord  suit,  starts  the  fad  for  knitted  fabrics. 


THAT  the  ladies  may  be  just 
as  cool  in  their  tailored  suits 
this  summer  as  the  men  were 
in  their  Palm  Beach  cloth  suits  of 
seasons  past,  the  firm  which  makes 
the  original  Palm  Heach  cloth  has 
introduced  a  number  of  new  and 
beautiful  patterns  in  tans,  greys  and 
other  natural  tones,  clever  little 
checks  and  stripes  and  various  allur- 
ing designs.  Thus  this  cloth  has 
gained  much  in  the  way  of  beauty 
without  losing  any  intrinsic  value,  as 
it  is  just  as  springy,  crisp,  non- 
crushable,  washable  and  dust-resist- 
ing as  it  ever  was. 

To  the  carefully  groomed  woman 
who  must  have  her  clothes  fit  per- 
fectly, even  her  wash  suits,  this  ma- 
terial will  make  an  especial  appeal, 
as  it  has  just  the  body  to  hold  the 
lines  of  clever  tailoring. 

Possibly  it  was  the  knitted  silk 
sweater  that  first  showed  us  how 
eminently  practical  and  clever  a 

A  self-toned  silken  thread 
checks  this  newest  Palm 
Beach  Cloth  up  to  the  mode 

for  woman's  wear  A      little      self-covered      silk 

Eight     narrow     black     strifes    thread    follows    a    tiny    black 
pause  awhile   on   a   tan    back-     one     all     the     way     down     a 

ground      and      then      repeat    length  of  Palm  Beach  Cloth,     longer    be    cashed    in    during 
themselves.  the     warm     weather        They 

are  now  being  transferred  to 


knitted  fabric  can  be.  At  any  rate, 
the  well-known  manufacturer  of  the 
best  glove  silk  obtainable  has  gone  a 
step  farther  this  season  and  created 
some  very  original  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  knitted  cloth.  The 
heavier  fabrics  are  being  used  prin- 
cipally for  sport  suits  and  coats,  and 
the  sheer  lighter  kinds  fer  under- 
wear. 

To  this  new  family  of  knitted 
cloths  belongs  King  Cord  which  is 
ribbed  in  corduroy  fashion,  and  sev- 
eral kinds  of  basket  weaves.  These 
are  being  combined  with  fur  and 
made  up  into  marvelous  coats  and 
wraps. 

Knit  Ray  and  Cobweb  are  the  kind 
of  materials  that  are  used  for  the 
latest  thing  in  undergarments.  There 
is  rather  an  odd  story  about  the 
origin  of  the  latter.  I  am  told  it 
was  copied  line  for  line  from  a  sheet 
of  letter  paper  someone  had  used  in 
writing  the  president  of  the  firm. 


Shepherd     Checks     need     no 


Palm     Beach     Cloth. 


The  Woman  Who  Cares 

Will  Demand 


Res.  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

The  Silk  Irresistible 


©  Ira  L.  Hill 


In  the  third  act  of  "Princess  Pat,"  a  musical  play  in  which 
the  singers  can  really  sing,  the  dancers  can  really  dance, 
ami  the  actors  really  act,  the  Princess,  lileanor  Painter, 
wears  this  lovely  gown  made  of  Soiree,  the  silk  irresistible 

CUPERB   by  comparison  with  any  other  ultra 
dress  silk  obtainable.     The  6~nly  ultra  dress  silk 
which  is  washable. 

Why  not  demand  it  in  preference  to  the  ordinary 
Silk  or  some  crude  imitations—  Look  for  the  name 
in  selvage.  ±f&it*&e  Labels  in  the  ready-to- 
wear  garments  insure  you  against  cheap  imitations. 

There  are  over  72  evening  and  afternoon 
colorings  in 


Tr«J«  Mark  R«.  U.  S.  P.t.  Office 


REG  U.S  PAT  OFF 

THE  SILK  /RHESIST/BLE 


This  label  in  vo»r  ;;arnn-iit  will  insure 
you  against  imitations. 


ROGERS  £r  THOMPSON,  INC. 

CREATOR  OF  SILKS  PAR  EXCELLENCE 

357  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Parisienne  Touch  Which  Women  Love 

in  dress  is  often  just  a  mere  matter  of  individuality;  the  little 
details  of  finish  and  adornment  that  mark  the  work  of 
the  master  fashion  designers  of  the  world — French 
and  American. 

These  are  the  things  which  you  find  in  the 
Maxon  Model  Gowns.  And  you  will  pay  less 
for  them  than  for  ordinary  garments. 

Every  frock  we  offer  is  an  exclusive  model,  shown  once  on 
dress  form  to  illustrate  the  latest  Parisienne  mode,  and  then 
brought  to  our  modest  shop  to  be  sold  for  just  about  one-half 
what  such  garments  cost  in  avenue  shops.  If  you  wear  model 
sises,  this  is  the  logical  place  for  you  to  buy  your  gowns. 
They  give  you  contentment  from  the  moment  you  try  them 
on  ti!l  the  very  last  affair  at  which  they  arc  worn. 
Call  and  sec  these  frocks.  You  are  never  urged  to  buy. 
New  consignments  received  nearly  each  week. 

Street,  Afternoon  and  Evening  Costumes 

Prices  $20  to  $75 

Fur  Trimmed  Evening  Wraps $59  to  $135 

No  Catalog*— No  Approval  Shipment* 
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For  that  refreshing  cleanliness 
indispensable   to    the    dainty 
woman,  try 

PACKE 

R'S 

LIQUID  TAR  SOAP 

(PERFUMED) 

Shampoo  .  Toilet  .  Bath 

CENTS 
BROWN'S 

Bronchial 

TROCHES 

The  finest  cough  remedy  in  the 
handiest  package.  Not  a  candy — 
contain  no  opiates. 

Test  them  NOW 
Ask  your  Druggist  for  the 

New  lOc  ™AEL  Box 

Other  sizes  25c,  5('c  and  $].(«) 

Ifyoitr  dealer  cnnuot  supply  y OH,  iveivill 
mail  any  size  upon  receipt  of  the  Price. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON 
Dept.  40,  Boston.  Mats. 
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Playwriting 


By   Systematic    Instruction 

FOR  the  present — the  terms  sub- 
ject to  change  at  any  moment 
—THE  AMERICAN  PLAY- 
WRIGHT offers  A  Course  in 
Playwriting,  inclusive  of  a  single 
full  unreserved  analysis  of  your 
play,  consisting  of  the  following 
printed  bound  volumes,  to  be  sent 
at  once  on  payment  down  of  $40.00: 
"The  Technique  of  the  Drama"  (294 
pages);  "The  Analysis  of  Play  Con- 
struction and  Dramatic  Principles" 
(350  pages) ;  "Examination  Ques- 
tions" (84  pages) ;  "Answers"  to 
the  same  by  the  School  (193  pages); 
"Supplementary  Letters,"  several 
hundred  pages,  but  for  the  present 
in  typewritten  form,  so  as  to  admit 
of  additions  and  emendations  up  to 
the  time  of  printing,  when  you  will 
receive,  in  their  stead,  the  bound 
volume;  "The  Philosophy  of  Dra- 
matic Principle"  (300  pages)  ;  "Why 
Plays  Fail"  (300  pages).  There  is 
a  Post  Graduate  Course  of  exercise 
work  in  playwriting,  on  assignments, 
and  of  collaboration  and  revision. 
Subscription  to  the  monthly  maga- 
zine, $1.50  a  year.  The  Course  to 
be  .had  also  by  instalment  payments. 
Address 

The  American   Playwright 


1440  Broadway 


New  York 


;a  K  K  it  a.K.a  a;a  a  aLa. a  H  n  ::  x ,a  ;: : 


To     Begin 


The  latest  textiles  for  spring 
set  a  new  standard  in  Amer- 
ican made  fabrics.  I-rom  such 
a  source  of  inspiration  it  is 
no  wonder  that  many  of  our 
leading  actresses  are  design- 
ing their  own  costumes. 


PARTICULARLY  adapted  to  the 
flaring   modes   which   are  being 
shown    for    Spring,    is    a    new 
mohair     fabric     called     Silverbloom 
Silkenfeil.     Like  the  silver  sheen  on 
a   moonlight   lake,   a  glorious   silken 
lustre  shimmers  down  its  wonderful 
length  and  sets  it  entirely  apart  from 
other     lightweight     fab- 
rics.    The  most  wonder- 
ful part  of  this  wonder- 
ful   material    is    that    it 
actually   washes   to    look 
the  same. 

That   Pussy  Willow  is 
synonymous  with  Spring- 
time   no    one    can    deny, 
although   its   lovely   silken   namesake 
has  'been    with    us    all    winter.      En- 
couraged   by   the   way   the   Fashion- 
ables have  taken  it  up,  its  manufac- 
turers have  excelled  all  previous  ef- 
forts  in  the   way  of   wonderful   de- 
signs   and    gorgeous    color    combina- 
tions, so  that  Printed  Pussy  Willows 
are    now    being    used    by    couturiers 
who  heretofore  have  only  used  for- 
eign materials. 

There  are  many  interesting  com- 
binations of  Pussy  Willow  and  satin 
stripes  that  are  particularly  suited 
for  the  handsome  linings  so  much 
the  vogue  at  present.  One,  with  a 
wide  black  satin  stripe  on  a  Pussy 
Willow  background  can  be  dyed  any 
color  to  order  without  affecting  the 
black  stripe. 

The  newest  baby  of  this  house  of 
delightful  surprises  has  been  christ- 
ened "Will  p'  the  Wisp."  It  is  a 
lustrous,  elusive  gossomer  fabric  that 
must  have  been  woven  on  fairy 
looms.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  delicate 
appearance,  this  material  is  surpris- 


/ /  h 


ingly  strong  and  will  not  pull  like 
other  .sheer  fabrics.  Its  possibilities 
for  undergarments  and  blouses  arc 
unlimited. 


There  is  a  tenden 
ward  ficral  designs  in  the 
newest  Spring  Pussy  Wil- 
low Prints.  Here  tiny 
pink  rosebuds  are  com- 
bined with  black  and 
sand  colored  stripes. 


Just    the    ghost    of    a    de- 
sign on  a  black  and  white 
striped  background. 


The  rippled  surface  oj 
t\liaki  Kool  has  so  tnanv 
wrinkles  of  its  own  you 
don't  have  to  bother 
about  an\  \nu  might 
put  in 


Hair-line  stiipcs  in  group.! 
or  clusters  by  no  means 
lessen  the  lustre  of  the 
uncrushab!e  Silverbloom 
Silkenfeil. 


Broad  green  stripes  have 
a  cool  and  watery  look 
between  broad  tan  ones. 
An  excellent  suggestion 
for  a  beach  costume. 
Silverbloom  Silkenfeil. 


color  into  a  study  in 
cream  and  black  hair 
lines,  the  weaver  wove  a 
pink  thread  in  it  now  and 
then.  Silverbloom  Silken- 
feil. 
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Sweets    To    The    Sweet 


A  BRIGHT  little  fire  snapped 
merrily  on  the  hearth,  the  cur- 
tains were  drawn,  the  light 
shimmered  soft,  and  the  huge  fire- 
side chair  was  cosily  in  place.  So 
was  the  little  lady  whose  dressing 
room  I  had  invaded.  Comfortably 
curled  in  the  downiest  depths  of  that 
?reat  chair,  like  a  luxurious  silken 
dtty,  Broadway's  sauciest  star  didn't 
look  at  all  like  what  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  after  seeing  her  from 
across  the  footlights. 

With  a  "wont  you  sit  down''  to 
me,  and  "Flora  put  the  tabouret  with 
the  sweets  over  by  this  chair"  to  the 
attentive  Ethiopian,  Miss  —  —  buried 


They're     all    different,     all  delicious     and     all 
mints.     Menthc   Melange  is  a  complete  assort- 
ment    of     fifteen     varieties.  One-found     box 
60  cents. 


herself  still  further  'in  her  cushions 
and  said :  "Now,  then,  we  may  talk." 
"I  most  certainly  have  a  hobby," 
On-  !.aid  in  answer  to  my  first  ques- 
tion, her  hand  dipping  into  the  silver 
and  lace-paper  box  by  her  side,  "that 
'is  one  of  the  essentials  of  Stardom! 
'But  I'm  not  very  proud  of  mine  and 


I  usually  don't  boast  about  it.  You 
see  it  is  rather  awkward  for  a  real 
grown-up  such  as  I  to  admit  that 
she  has  a  weakness  for  candy — one 
expects  rather  to  hear  that  from  the 
village  fat  boy  or  the  girl  with  a 
pale  green  complexion. 

But  now  that  you  have  found  me 
out,  I  don't  in  the  least  mind  saying 
that  no  room  in  which  I  live  is  com- 
fortable to  me  without  its  bon-bon 
box.  I  am  not  really  so  fond  of  eat- 
ing candies  as  I  am  of  having  them 
about.  They  are  so  companionable. 
Why  a  box  of  chocolates  to  me  can 
make  or  mar  a  book ! 

"I  suppose  I  must  inevitably  pay 
the  price,"  she  said,  her  hand 
going  once  more  into  that 
paper-frilled  box.  "I  know 
that  when  I  am  old  I  shall 
be  fat  and  yellow,  but  mean- 
while, as  long  as  I  remain 
thin  and  rosy — one  might  as 
well  ride  one's  hobby. 

"Now  you  must  promise 
me,"  she  said,  just  as  I  was 
leaving,  "not  to  give  me 
away.  Please,  please  don't 
reveal  my  identity.  Just  try 
to  imagine  the  terrible  con- 
sequences !  I  know  I'd  be 
buried  under  a  ton  of  candy 
and  I  am  quite  sure  I'd  try 
to  eat  my  way  out." 
I  am  showing  some  of  the  candies 
which  are  Miss  favorites. 


After-Dinner-Mints    are     by    no     means 

confined     to     that     particular     occasion 

when    they    are    as    delectable    as    these. 

Boxed  at  25  cents. 


That  sugar  almonds  can  be  made  par 
excellence  is  proven  by  the  firm  that 
makes  these  for  fifty  cents  the  box. 
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For  the  convenience  of  persons  desiring  to  secure  some  of 

the  issues  of  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  for  1915  we  give 

herewith  a  partial  list  of  the  contents  of  these  numbers. 

Portraits  of  Lou-Tellcgen,  Marjorie  Rambeau,  F.nrico  Caruso. 
Geraldine  Farrar.  Sophie  Braslau.  France*  Alda.  Emily  Stev- 
ens, Lily  Cahill,  Brieux,  Julia  Dean,  Ernest  Glendinning. 
Phyllis  Neilson-Terry,  Ruth  Sheplcy,  etc.,  etc. 

Scenes  from  "The  Debutante,"  "The  Lilac  Domino "  "Across 
the  Border,"  "Pilate's  Daughter."  "Polygamy,"  "The  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West."  "Outcast,"  "Life,"  ''The  Big  Idea,"  etc. 

Articles:  "Dramatic  Criticism — What  It  I»  and  What  It  Should 
Be,"  "A  New  Carmen  at  the  Opera."  "In  Filmland."  "Grand 
Opera  Beyond  the  Curtain  Line."  "Bricux--Playwright  and 
Propagandist,'*  "America's  First  Exhibition  of  the  New  Stage 
craft."  "Chez  Maurice."  "The  Art  of  Ernest  Glendlnnlng." 
"Kllen  Terry's  Niece  Upholds  the  Family  Traditions,"  "Prize 
Plays,"  "Judy  On  and  Off  the  Stage." 

JANUARY.     The  cover:      MARY    PICKFORI). 

Portraits  of  Alice  Brady.  Granville  Barker.  Elizabeth  Schumann, 

Raymonde  Delaunois,  Margarete  Ober,  Pasquale  Amato,  Irving 

Berlin,  Marie  Tempest.   Ann  Murdock,   Mr.  and   Mrs.  William 

Faversham,    Jacob    Adler,    Pauline    Frederick.    Violet    Heming. 

Donald    Macdonald,    Kenneth    Douglas.    Elsie    Macray,    Ernest 

Torrence,  etc..  etc. 
Scenes    from    "Hello    Broadway,"    "Children    of    Earth,"    "The 

Silent    Voice."    "To-night's    the    Night."    "The    Show    Simp," 

"The     Lie,"    "Secret     Strings,"     "Maternity,"     "Watch     Your 

Step."    "The    Song    of    Songs,"    "Across    the     Border," 

Colony  Times,"  etc. 


In 

Articles':  "Granville  Barker  May   Head  the  New  Theatre   Here," 
"Death  of  Mme.   Gerville-Reache,"   "Revival   of  'Euryanthe*  at 


the  Metropolitan,''  "Irving  Berlin — A  Restless  Success,"  "Film 
Plays  and  Players."  "A  Morning  Chat  With  Marie  Tempest 
on  Comedy,"  "The  Passing  of  Wallack's,"  "War  Plays," 
"The  Theatre  of  the  Ghetto."  "Kenneth  Douglas  Visits  Our 
Stage, "  "Brown  University  Revives  an  Old  Comedy,"  "Some 
Recent  Hits" 

FEBRUARY.     The  cover:     MARTHA  IIEDMAN. 

Portraits  of  Anna  Pavlowa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle,  Alia 
Nazimova  Geraldine  Farrar,  Robert  Mantell,  Nora  Bayes, 
Lew  Fields,  Blanche  Sweet.  Betty  Nanscn,  Blanche  Ring, 
Louise  Dresser.  Lenora  t'lrich,  Florence  Nash,  Augustin  Daly, 
Mile.  Dazie,  William  Courtenay,  Marilynn  Miller,  Elsie  Fer- 
guson, Irene  Fenwick,  etc.,  etc. 

Scenes  from  "L'Oracolo,"  "Androclcs  and  the  Lion,"  "The 
White  Feather,"  "The  Clever  Ones."  "The  Man  Who  Married 
a  Dumb  Wife,"  "War  Brides."  "Mme.  Sans  Gene."  "90  in 
the  Sha-le,"  "The  Shadow."  "Du  Barry,"  "Maric-Odile," 
"The  Show  Shop,"  etc. 

Articles:  "The  Story  of  the  Castles,"  by  Mrs.  Castle's  mother, 
"Mme.  Nazimova  in  'War  Brides.'  "World  Premiere  of 
'Mme.  Sans-Gene,'  "  "Robert  Mantell-  Last  of  the  Heroic 
Shakespearean  Actors,"  "What  I  Want  to  Do."  by  Lew 
Fields,  "Stage  Versus  Screen."  "Between  the  First  Rehearsal 
and  the  Last,"  "A  Child's  Memory  of  Augustin  Daly,"  "My 
First  Lines,"  "Clothes  Seen  on  the  Stage." 

MARCH.     The  cover:     MRS.  VERNON  CASTLE. 


i  Ira  L.  Hill 
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Portraits  of  Helen  Ware,  Maude  Adams.  Frances  Starr.  Pauline 

Frederick,   William    Faversham,    Lucrezia    Bori,    Melanie   Kurt, 

Katherine    Enimet,    Jane    Cowl,    Bertha    Kalich,    Gilda    Varesi, 

Patricia  Collinge,   Margaret  Illington,   Frances  Starr,  etc..  etc. 
Scenes  from   "Fads  and  Fancies,"  "The  Adventure  of  Lady  Ur. 

sula."   "The  Trap  "    "The   Ladies'    Shakespeare."   "The   Clever 

Ones,"    "Inside    the    Lines."    "The    Peasant    Girl,"    "A    Mid- 

summer Night's  Dream,"  "The  Birth   of  a  Nation,"  etc. 
Articles:   "How  Frances  Starr  Trained   for  the  Role  of  a  Nun," 

"Chrystal    Herne — A    Versatile    Actress,"    "Millionaire    Homes 

in    Filmland."    "At    the    Opera."    "What    European    Conditions 

Have  Done  for  Music  in  America,"  "Melanie  Kurt — A  Study." 

"Theatre  Tickets  at  Cut  Rates."   "A  Woman  Who  Picks  Sue- 

cessful   Plays,"  "When  They  Were  Twenty-one,"  "In   English 

More    or    Less,"    "Barker's    New    Shakespearean    Spectacles." 

"New    Art    Theatres    in    New    York,"    "Recent    Stage    Hits." 

"The  Birth  of  a  Nat-on,"  "Footlight  Fashions." 

APRIL.     The  cover:     CHRYSTAL   HERNE. 

1  'iirtraits  of  Isadora  Duncan's  dancers,  De  Wolf  Hopper,  Vivian 
Tobin,  Sara  Jewett,  Eugene  Walter,  Nicholas  Hannen.  t'ni- 
versal  City,  Margaret  Anglin.  Marv  and  Florence  Nash  at 
home,  Beatrice  Maude,  Lillah  McCarthy,  Elsie  Janis.  Kay 
Laurell.  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle,  Mollie  King,  Leading  moving 
picture  producers,  etc.,  etc. 

Scenes  from  "The  Bubble,"  "The  Victim."  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," "A  Celebrated  Case."  "The  Revolt,"  "Taking  Chances." 
"Two  Blind  Beggars  and  One  Less  Blind,"  "Moondown," 
"The  Shepherd  in  the  Distance."  "The  Natural  Law,"  etc. 

Articles:  "A  Real  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  "A  Famous  Broadway 
Premiere  of  Forty  Years  Ago,"  "Vicissitudes  of  a  Playwright 
— Eugene  Walter,"  "The  High  Cost  of  Stage  Bc.-iuty,"  "New 
York's  Littlest  Theatre."  "Fortunes  Made  from  Nickels  and 
Dimes  in  Filmland."  "New  Scenic  Art  of  the  Theatre  "  "Be- 
_  hind  the  Scenes  with  Mrs.  Granville  Barker."  "The  Original 

Toy  Theatre,"  "Patr'otic  Plays  That  Aroused  the  War  Spirit 
in  Europe."  "My  First  Lines,"  "The  Washington  Square 
Players."  "To  Abolish  Cut  Rate  Theatre  Tickets."  "Footlight  Fashions,"  "A  Country 
Wide  Shakespear  an  Festival,"  "Svengali's  Impersonator  Talks  of  Trilby's  First  Night." 

MAY.     The  cover:     GENEVIEVE  HAMPER  as  Juliet. 

Portraits    of    Laura    Walker,    Emanuel    Reicher,    C.    C.    N.     Y. 

Stadium,    Charles    Frohman.    Empire   Theatre,    Chinese   dinner 

given    in    honor    of    Ellen    Terry.    Artur    Bodansky.    Geraldine 

Farrar,     Charles     Klein,     Carlotta     Monterey.     Blanche     Bates, 

Marguerite  Leslie,   Emma  Dunn,   Irene  Fenwick  at  home.  Car. 

rol    McComas.   Anne   Caldwell,   Frances   Pritchard,    Fay   Comp- 

ton,  Fred   Stone,   Louise  Dresser,  etc.,  etc. 
Scenes  from  "A  Modern  Eve."  "A  Full  House,"  "A  Miracle  of 

St.    Anthony,"    "Beverly's    Balance,"    "Nobody    Home,"    "The 

Hyphen."  "Chin-Chin,"  etc. 
Articles:   "Greek  Tragedies  in   C.    C.    N.    Y.    Stadium."  "Charles 

Frohman    Lost    on    the    Lttsitania."    "Charles    Frohman — The 

Man    and    the    Manager,"    "The    Stratford-on-Avon    Players," 

"Vicissitudes    of    a    Playwright — -Charles    Klein,"    "Writing    a 

Moving    Picture     Scenario,"    "Discouragements."     "A     Female 

David    Warfield,"    "The   Only   Woman  Librettist   in  America," 

"When  They   Were  Twenty-One."   "Fred  Stone— A  Master  of 

Make-Up,"    "Footlight   Fashions." 

JUNE.     The  cover:   MARY  FULLER. 
Any  of  these  numbers  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  35  Cents.     Address 
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Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle's  latest 
story,  "The  Prisoner's  De- 
fense", will  be  the  fiction 
feature  of  Collier's  four- 
teenth annual  Automobile 
Number.  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  unusual  tale  we 
have  had  in  recent  years 
from  the  pen  of  Sherlock 
Holmes'  creator.  In  fact 
there  are  many  interesting 

features  in  the  big  Automo- 
bile Number.  Whether  you 

own  a  car  or  just  hope  to  own  one,  you 
will  want  to  see  and  read  this  issue.  It 
has  been  called  "A  National  Automobile 
Show  on  paper".  The  January  8th  issue 
will  be  the  Automobile  Number  of 


f*\     11*    *a  copy 

l^ollier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

416  West  1  3th  Street,  New   York  City 
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PLAYGOERS 


The  average  purchaser  of  a  Fierce-Arrow 
has  a  wide  experience  in  motor  cars, 
acquired  not  only  in  this  country  but 
also  abroad.      His  purchase  is  the 
logical  result  of  his  experience. 

Hie  Pierce  -Arrow  Motor  Car  Company 
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Double-Disc^ 


T7VERYBODY  joins  in  when  the  Columbia 
J— '  Grafonola  plays  the  big  song  hits  of  the  day. 

But  the  latest  "hits,"  first  recorded  and  best 
recorded  on  Columbia  Double-Disc  Records,  are 
only  an  indication,  a  temptation,  a  foretaste  of 
the  life,  the  fun,  the  sentiment,  the  classic 
beauty  offered  in  the  complete  catalogue  of  Co- 
lumbia Records,  free  on  request  at  your  dealer's. 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month, 

Columbia  Graphophone  Co. 

Woolworth  BIdg.,  New  York 

Prices  in  Canada  Plus  Duty. 


Columbia  Grafonola  110— 
Price  $110 
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These  Celebrated  Cartoonists  and  Hosts  of  Other  Famous 
Americans  Keep  in  Good  Humor  by  Smoking  TUXEDO 

You  know  'em  all—the  great  fun-makers  of  the  daily  press — agile-brained  and 
nimble-witted — creators  of  world-famed  characters  who  put  laughter  into  life!  Such 
live,  virile  humans  as  they  just  naturally  must  have  a  live,  virile  pipe-smoke.  And  so 
they  keep  their  good  humor  at  the  bubbling  point  by  smoking- 


All  of  these  men  have  endorsed 
Tuxedo — because  it's  so  deliciously  mild, 
so  mellow  and  smooth,  that  they  can  keep 
their  pipes  going  all  day  long. 

Tuxedo  is  made  of  the  choicest, 
richest  Burley  leaf  grown  in  Kentucky — 
sun-ripened—then  nature-aged  for  three 
to  five  years  until  it  reaches  sweet, 
mellow  maturity. 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


But  it's  the  original  secret  "Tuxedo 
Process"  that  puts  Tuxedo  in  a  class  by 
itself.  Takes  out  all  bite  and  irritation, 
and  makes  Tuxedo  delightfully  soothing  to 
the  most  sensitive  throat  and  tongue.  Try 
Tuxedo  for  a  week — that  will  settle  the 
smoke  question  for  you. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Convenient,  glassine- wrapped,  |"       Famous  green  tin,  with  gold  1  A  _ 
moisture-proof  pouch  .     .     .  OC  lettering,  carved  to  fit  pocket  1UC 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c.     In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c. 


THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


WHAT  TO   SEE  AT   THE 
THEATRES 

ASTOR.  "HlT-THE-TRAIL       HpL- 

LIDAY."  Prohibition  play  in  which 
George  M.  Cohan,  the  author,  makes 
facetious  use  of  Billy  Sundayism. 

BANDBOX.  WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
PLAYERS.  A  new  bill  of  unique 
one  act  plays,  well  acted,  presented 
by  these  interesting  players. 

BELASCO.  "TiiE  BOOMERANG." 
Amusing"  comedy,  cleverly  acted  by 
Martha  Hedman,  Wallace  Eddinger 
and  other  favorites. 

BOOTH.  "DAVID  GAKRICK."  Mr. 
E.  H.  Sothern  in  a  revival  of  the 
Robertsonian  comedy  made  famous 
by  his  father. 

CANDLER.  "THE  HOUSE  OF 
GLASS."  Emotional  drama  dealing 
with  a  woman  unjustly  accused  of 
crime. 

CASINO.  "THE  BLUE  PARADISE." 
A  merry  musical  play. 

COHAN.  "COCK  o'  THE  WALK." 
A  play  of  the  stage,  inspired  by  the 
Shakespearean  tercentenary  with 
Otis  Skinner  in  the  role  of  a  swag- 
gering actor. 

COMEDY.  "HOBSON'S  CHOICE." 
Quaint  and  whimsical  play  telling 
an  old-fashioned  story  in  a  new 
fashioned  way. 

CORT.  "THE  PRINCESS  PAT." 
Eleanor  Painter  in  an  exceedingly 
tuneful  comic  operetta  by  Victor 
Herbert  and  Henry  Blossom. 

ELTINGE.  "FAIR  AND  WARMER." 
New  farce  full  of  wit  and  humor. 
Highly  amusing. 

EMPIRE.  MAUDE  ADAMS  in  a 
revival  of  Barrie's  charming  Scotch 
play,  "The  Little  Minister." 

FORTY-EIGHTH  STREET.  "Just 
A  WOMAN."  A  new  play  by  Eugene 
Walter,  centering  around  the  steel 
industry  in  Pennsylvania. 

FORTY-FOURTH  STREET. 
"KATINKA."  A  typical  musical  play 
by  the  authors  of  "High  Jinks" 
and  "The  Firefly." 

FULTON.  "RUGGLES  OF  RED 
GAP."  Ralph  Herz  in  a  farce  based 
on  the  well-known  stories. 

GAIETY.  "ERSTWHILE  SUSAN." 
Mrs.  Fiske  in  the  role  of  an 
elocution  teacher  in  a  play  founded 
on  the  novel,  "Barnabetta." 

GARDEN.  "THE  WEAVERS." 
Splendid  presentation  in  English  of 
Gerhart  Hauptmann's  drama  of 
social  justice  with  Emanuel  Reicher 
and  his  company. 

GLOBE.  "STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN!" 
Gaby  Deslys  in  a  new  and  lavishly 
staged  revue. 


Edited   by   ARTHUR  HORNBLOW 

CONTENTS  ILLUSTRATION  :  Gaby  Deslys  and  her  com- 
pany in  "Stop  !  Look !  Listen  !"  PACK 
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WHAT  TO  SEE  AT  THE 
THEATRES 

HARRIS.  "SADIE  LOVE."  Ro- 
mantic farce  well  acted.  Only 

mildly  amusing. 

HIPPODROME.  "HiP-Hip-Hoo- 
RAY."  Sumptuous  spectacle,  full  of 
novel  surprises,  and  with  a  beauti- 
ful ballet  on  skates. 

HUDSON.  "TiiE  CINDERELLA 
MAN."  A  whimsical  four  act  comedy 
with  Shelley  Hull  and  Phoebe 
Foster  in  the  cast. 

LIBERTY.  "SYBIL."  Those  pon- 
ular  stars,  Julia  Sanderson,  Donald 
Brian  and  Joseph  Cawthorn  in  a 
new  musical  play. 

LONGACRE.  "THE  GREAT 
LOVER."  Leo  Ditrichstein  in  a 
highly  successful  romantic  comedy 
of  grand  opera  life. 

LYCEUM.  "OUR  MRS.  McCHES- 
NEY."  High  and  eccentric  comedy 
by  George  V.  Hobart  and  Edna 


by     Oeoi 
Ferber. 


LYRIC.  "ABE  AND  MAWRUSS." 
A  continuation  of  "Potash  and 
Perlmutter."  Amusing  and  well- 
acted. 

MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "THE 
PRIDE  OK  RACE."  Robert  Hilliard 
as  star  in  a  new  play. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM.  "AROUND 
THE  MAP."  New  musical  play  with 
lavish  scenic  equipment  and  wonder- 
ful costumes.  Poor  libretto. 

PLAYHOUSE.  "MAjo*  BAR- 
BARA." Typical  Shaw  satire,  full  of 
clever  dialogue  and  the  usual  half 
truths.  Brilliantly  acted  by  Grace 
George  and  her  company. 

PRINCESS.  "VERY  GOOD  EDDIE." 
New  musical  piece  founded  on  the 
farce  "Over  Night." 

PUNCH  AND  JUDY.  "TREAS- 
URE ISLAND."  A  creditable  per- 
formance of  the  dramatization  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  well- 
known  story  "Treasure  Island." 

REPUBLIC.  "COMMON  CLAY." 
Sociological  drama,  highly  dramatic, 
affording  Jane  Cowl  emotional  op- 
portunities. Rather  week  ending. 

SHUBERT.  "ALONE  AT  LAST." 
A  typical  Franz  Lehar  operetta. 

THIRTY-NINTH  STREET.  "THE 
UNCHASTENED  WOMAN."  Modern 
comedy  by  Louis  K.  Anspacher — 
one  of  the  best  plays  of  the  year. 

WINTER  GARDEN.  "A  WORLD 
OF  PLEASURE."  A  typical  Winter 
Garden  show  presented  by  popular 
favorites. 
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(9/fe  master  interpretations  of 
tfie   wor/d's   greatest 


Victor  Records  are  the  consummate  art  of  the  greatest  singers, 
instrumentalists,  bands,  orchestras  —  their  own  superb  renditions 
exactly  as  they  interpret  them. 

All  the  distinctive  personality,  all  the  individuality  of  expression, 
all  the  beauties  peculiar  to  the  performance  of  each  artist,  are  ever 
present  to  charm  you  in  their  Victor  Records. 

Victor  Records  are  the  actual  artists—  the  greatest  artists  of  all 
the  world.  The  greatest  artists  at  their  very  best.  The  greatest 
artists  just  as  you  want  to  hear  them. 

There  are  Victor  dealers  in  every  city  in  the  world  who  will  gladly  give  you  a  complete 
catalog  of  the  more  than  5000  Victor  Records  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 


Always  use  Victor  Machines 
with  Victor  Records  and  Victor 
Needles — the  combination.  There  is 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 


no   other  way   to    get  the   un- 
equaled  Victor  tone. 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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Punctuality 


The  disparity  between  the  ad- 
vertised hours  as  to  when  a 
show  begins  and  the  actual  rise  of  the  curtain  is 
getting  to  be  a  well-established  ground  of  com- 
plaint. Anyone  who  depends  on  what  appears  in 
the  newspapers  will  find  himself  studying  his 
program  in  a  bare  auditorium  for  a  good  twenty 
minutes.  A  man  from  out  of  town,  the  other 
day,  with  a  limited  amount  of  time  on  his  hands 
took  the  trouble  to  make  inquiry  at  the  box 
office.  "Eight  twenty  sharp  !"  was  the  reply.  He 
arrived  to  the  minute,  but  it  was  twenty  minutes 
later  before  the  curtain  went  up.  The  premiere 
of  one  play  last  week,  advertised  for  a  quarter 
past  eight,  began  at  quarter  to  nine.  All  this 
makes  for  confusion  and  discomfort.  At  one 
performance  recently  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  a 
third  of  the  opening  act  as  two  big  theatre  parties 
arrived  one  after  the  other,  took  a  massed  posi- 
tion in  the  aisle  and  then  proceeded  to  debate  as 
to  whether  Clarence  should  sit  next  to  Mi»nie  or 
whether  the  hostess  should  sacrifice  herself  and 

occupy  the  seat  next  to  a  stranger. 

*  *        * 

Money  James    K.    Hackett,    the    well- 

or  Brains  ?  known    actor,    and    George    C. 

Tyler,  the  equally  well-known 
manager,  have  joined  forces  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ducing plays.  In  announcing  the  fact,  my  es- 
teemed contemporary,  the  Globe,  remarks  :  "Mr. 
Hackett  is  to  furnish  the  money;  Mr.  Tyler  the 
brains."  In  view  of  the  comparative  values  of 
money  and  brains,  as  set  by  modern  standards, 
is  it  Mr.  Hackett  or  Mr.  Tyler  who  gets  the  slap  ? 

*  *        * 

G  B  Shaw  The  success  of  "Major  Bar- 
in  New  York  bara"  at  tlie  Playhouse  sug- 
gests the  query  :  Just  how  much 
of  a  clientele  has  Bernard  Shaw  in  New  York? 
It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Arnold  Daly, 
in  lack  of  another  play,  put  on  "Candida."  Later 
George  Tyler  gave  impetus  to  the  growing  Shaw 
vogue  when  he  starred  Daly  in  several  of  the 
plays  and  brought  over  Robert  Lorraine  in  "Man 
and  Superman."  At  sporadic  intervals  came  per- 
formances, varying  from  stock  companies  in 
Kalamazoo  to  the  very  artistic  Horniman 
Players.  Last  year  was  the  deluge.  Granville 
Barker  presenting  "Androcles  and  the  Lion," 
"The  Doctor's  Dilemma"  and  others.  Mr.  Tyler 
brought  over  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  in  "Pygmal- 
ion," and  Arnold  Daly  gave  "You  Never  Can 
Tell,"  "Candida"  and  "Arms  and  the  Man." 
There  never  was  such  a  Shaw  year.  This  sea- 
son months  went  by  without  a  Shaw  play.  Then 
early  in  December  Grace  George  introduced 
"Major  Barbara"  to  New  York.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  Playhouse  was  sold  out  for  four  weeks 
ahead.  Do  these  crowded  houses  represent  Miss 
George's  considerable  following  or  is  it  the  rush 
of  a  public  starving  for  Shaw? 

*  *       .* 

Mr.   Frohman's       William    Rose    tells    this    in- 

Office  Boy  teresting  story  of  Louise 

Closser  H  ale's  first  meeting 
with  Arnold  Daly: 

When  she  resolved  to  go  upon  the  stage  Miss 
Closser,  being  still  a  young  thing,  went  to  Mr. 
Frohman's  office,  and  steadied  her  nerves  at  the 
door  by  repeating  over  and  over  again,  "Perse- 
verance is  the  price  of  success"  and  such  like 
bracing  sentiments.  In  that  way  she  got  as  far 
as  the  ante-room.  There  she  saw  an  office  boy 
sitting,  with  his  feet  upon  the  desk  and  a  news- 
paper before  him. 

"Is  Mr.  Frohman  in?"  she  asked. 

"Naw,"  said  the  office  boy  without  looking  up. 

"Then  I'll  wait,"  said  the  actress.  She  waited 
an  hour  in  silence.  Then  it  occurred  to  her  to 
put  a  simple  question. 


"When  will  Mr.  Frohman  be  in?" 

"He  ain't  goin'  to  be  in,"  answered  the  boy. 
"He's  in  Europe." 

When  she  joined  Mr.  Daly's  company  last 
winter,  Miss  Closser  told  him  the  story. 

"Were  you  that  girl?"  he  said. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  Iwas  that  boy." 

*  *        * 

Bernhardt  in  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  been  re- 

"Jeanne  Dore"  ported  dying  almost  as  often 
as  the  Crown  Prince.  The 
latest  bulletin  regarding  this  wonderful  woman 
is  that  she  has  recuperated  from  her  illness  and 
gone  to  London  to  fill  an  engagement.  That  she 
will  ever  be  able  to  visit  America  again,  as  pre- 
viously announced,  is  more  than  doubtful.  The 
motion  play  "Jeanne  Dore,"  now  being  shown  to 
the  public  and  for  which  she  was  photographed 
after  the  loss  of  a  leg,  was  not  released  for  some 
time,  the  manufacturers  wishing  to  reap  an  ex- 
tra profit  by  showing  the  film  at  the  same  time 
the  great  artist  was  performing  here.  The  fact 
that  the  picture  has  now  been  released  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  proposed  American  tour  has 
been  definitely  abandoned.  Sarah  Bernhardt  in 
"Jeanne  Dore"  is  not  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  we 
care  to  remember.  Her  appearance  on  the  film 
is  a  tribute  to  her  unconquerable  spirit,  but  not 
to  her  art.  Most  of  the  time  she  is  seated,  or 
leaning  against  a  convenient  support,  and  on  the 
few  occasions  that  she  moves,  her  feeble  steps  are 
aided  by  other  actors.  Only  sentimental  interest 
in  a  great  woman  justifies  such  a  pathetic  re- 
velation of  lost  power. 

*  *        * 

The   Palmist  Bernhardt's   ready   wit   is   well 

known.     A  well-known  French 

palmist  was  considering  going 

to  England  to  practice  her  art  and  was  in  doubt 

as  to  whether  she  would  be  as  successful  on  the 

other   side   of    the   channel    as   she   had   been    at 

home.     She  consulted  the  divine  Sarah. 

"Would  I  succeed  if  I  went  to  London?"  the 
palmist  asked. 

"Better  look  at  your  hand  and  find  out,"  was 

the  quick  replv. 

*  *         * 

Brady  as  a  William   A.   Brady,   a   man   of 

Film   Man  many  parts,  now   may  number 

the  direction  of  a  photoplay 
among  his  accomplishments.  He  says  unkind 
things  about  motion  pictures  now  and  then ;  none 
the  less,  he  is  chairman  of  the  World  Film  Cor- 
poration Board  of  Directors  and  more  than  a 
little  particular  about  the  pictures  issued  under 
his  name.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  saw  the  first 
print  of  a  production  in  which  his  daughter, 
Alice  Brady,  is  starred,  and  it  didn't  please  him 
at  all.  He  noted  the  scenes  to  be  retaken  and 
then,  lest  there  be  some  mistake,  dropped  his 
managerial  activities  long  enough  to  go  to  the 
Fort  Lee  studio  and  direct  the  action  himself. 

Now  he  is  satisfied. 

*  *        * 

Upheaval !  Film  makers  have  their  hands 

full  just  now  attending  to  the 
requirements  of  their  expensive  stars.  Billie  Burke 
caused  something  of  an  upheaval  at  the  Biograph 
studio — the  best  appointed  studio  in  New  York— 
when  she  signed  a  thirty-two  weeks'  contract 
with  George  Kleine  to  appear  in  a  photoplay 
serial.  Having  estimated  the  respective  merits 
of  all  of  the  rooms,  she  selected  the  two  most  to 
her  liking,  thereby  necessitating  the  removal  of 
several  company  officials.  Then  the  furnishings 
did  not  please  her  artistic  sense,  and  she  told 
Mr.  Kleine  just  what  is  suitable  in  a  dressing 
room  and  a  reception  room.  Is  it  necessary  to 
add  that  she  had  her  way? 


Fairbanks  in  Douglas  Fairbanks  is  proficient 

the    Ring  *n     roles     demanding     agility. 

He  is  quite  the  most  athletic 
of  matinee  idols  and  now  that  he  has  become  a 
motion  picture  star  he  finds  even  greater  demand 
for  physical  prowess.  Recently  he  figured  as  the 
hero  .in  the  most  remarkable  scene  of  the  kind 
ever  made  for  a  photoplay.  It  was  staged  at  the 
Sharkey  Athletic  Club,  Xew  York,  where  Fair- 
banks, before  some  six  hundred  spectators,  many 
of  them  Lambs  and  Friars,  entered  the  ring  and 
knocked  out  a  professional  pugilist  while  the 
crowd  cheered.  The  actor  revealed  a  surprising 
knowledge  of  boxing,  afso  shoulders  that  would 
be  a  good  advertisement  for  a  physical  culture 
school.  Nat  Goodwin  was  among  the  fight  fans 
gathered  to  see  Fairbanks  perform.  One  of  the 
preliminary  bouts  lacked  snap,  whereupon  Good- 
win shouted  :  "It  looks  like  a  'still.'  "  A  "still," 
it  may  be  noted,  is  the  technical  term  for  a 
motionless  photograph  of  a  photoplay  scene. 

The  crowd  roared  its  approval. 

*  *        * 

Salvini  Tommaso   Salvini,  the   famous 

in  America  Italian  tragedian,  who  died  in 

Florence  on  January  1st  last, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven,  was  a  fa- 
miliar figure  to  American  theatre-goers.  He 
made  several  tours  of  this  country  appearing  in 
the  most  popular  pieces  of  his  rcpertoire,"The 
Gladiator,"  "Othello"  and  "La  Morte  Civile." 
His  earlier  tours  were  very  successful,  but  the 
last  visit  in  1893  proved  a  financial  disappoint- 
ment. One  serious  handicap  was  that  the  trage- 
dian did  not  act  in  English.  He  spoke  his  lines 
in  Italian,  his  supporting  company,  headed  at  one 
time  by  Viola  Allen,  answering  in  English — a 
makeshift  confusing  both  to  the  players  and  the 
public.  Eugene  Field,  reviewing  the  Salvini  per- 
formance in  the  Chicago  News,  of  January  14, 
1886,  amused  his  readers  with  the  following 
specimen  of  the  Salvini  dialogue  as  heard  from 
the  orchestra  seats : 

*  *        * 

A  Polyglot  VIOLA    ALLEN— You    sent    for 

"Othello"  me,  me  lord? 

SALVINI ( gloomily)  —Si,  signora. 

VIOLA   ALLEN — Wherefore,   I   prithee,  tell   me? 

SALVINI  (seizing  her  by  the  arm) — Questa  in- 
felice  grazzio  guglielmo  si  giacomo  puella  leustra ! 

VIOLA  ALLEN   (deprecatingly) — Oh,  me  lord! 

SALVINI  (with  suppressed  rage) — Sospiro,  ah! 
m'appari — questa  adagio  benana  rodrigo  piano? 

VIOLA  ALLEN — On  me  soul,  I  know  not ! 

SALVINI  (glaring  at  her)— Che  la  morte  sos- 
tenuto  miserere  piazza  milano  presto  patti? 

VIOLA  ALLEN  (shuddering) — Me  lord,  you 
amaze  me! 

SALVINI  (dragging  her  to  L.  U.  E.)— Sperato 
hernani  guestato  habani  viglio  genoa  columbo 
guesta  grazia  nouvello ! 

VIOLA  ALLEN — Oh  ! 

SALVINI — Descendo,  crescendo  et  diminuendo 
piano- forte ! 

VIOLA  ALLEN — With  a  dagger,  me  lord  ! 

SALVINI — Fortissimo. 

VIOLA  ALLEN — When  the  pale  moon  shines  on 
yonder  pallid  corpse? 

SALVINI  (frowningly  and  hoarsely) — Lazzaroni 
pianissimo ! 

VIOLA  ALLEN — Heaven's  will  be  done !  But 
what  if  he  bear  it  not  hither? 

SALVINI  (raising  his  sword  on  high) — Questa 
padre  nouvello  bella  donna  trovatore.  Signora! 
Che  la  mezza? 

VIOLA  ALLEN — Yes,  my  lord. 

SALVINI — Si  ? 

VIOLA  ALLEN — Yes. 

SALVINI   (approvingly'* — Si.  (Exeunt.) 
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COHAN.  "CocK  o'  THE  WALK."  Comedy  in 
four  acts  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  Produced  on 
December  27th  with  this  cast : 

Antony  Bellchamber,  Otis  Skinner:  Sir  Augustus 
Conyers,  Vernon  Steel;  Sir  Roger  Winch,  Walter  F. 
Scott;  Sir  Fisher  Staynes,  Walter  Gibbs;  Sir  John 
Darrell,  Frederick  M.  Conklin;  Lord  Bishop  of  Barum, 
Kenyon  Musgrave;  Lord  Bishop  of  Sherbourne,  John 
Rogers;  Lord  Bishop  of  Malmesbury,  Harry  Dodd;  Lord 
Bishop  of  Silchester,  John  Gibbs;  Mr.  Bridle,  Reginald 
Barlow;  Clibbetts,  Ernest  A.  Elton;  Lobb,  Harry  Scar- 
borough; Burcham,  Richard  Webster;  Johanna  Bridle, 
Janet  Uunbar;  Clara  Fleckner,  Enid  Bennett;  Pamela 
Gady,  Rita  Otway. 

"Cock  o'  the  Walk"  is  an  eclectic  piece  of  back- 
work  turned  out  by  a  technical  expert.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  has  taken  Rover,  Fitzaltamont  and 
David  Garrick  and  from  them  has  evolved  An- 
tony BeTlchamber,  a  bibulous,  disappointed  quo- 
tation quoting  actor  of  the  old  school,  which 
Otis  Skinner  enacts  with  commendable  spirit  and 
earnest  enthusiasm.  Bellchamber  saves  an  actor- 
manager  from  a  threatened  scandal  and  as  a  re- 
ward secures  the  long-desired  opportunity  to  act 
Othello  on  the  London  boards ;  at  the  same  time 
pointedly  convincing  a  love-sick  maiden  of  the 
very  great  dangers  that  await  a  too  great  devo- 
tion at  the  shrine  of  a  matinee  idol.  The  comsdy 
enables  its  author  to  get  in  some  pregnant  digs 
at  the  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  English  titled 
actor-managers,  and  some  sly  slaps  at  the  clergy. 
It  is  good  serviceable  if  uninspired  dialogue  that 
he  has  turned  out,  and  as  in  all  his  comedies  cer- 
tain types  are  excellently  developed  providing 
several  in  a  well-balanced  company  capital  op- 
portunities for  good  acting.  The  love-sick 
heroine,  twin  sister  of  Ada  Ingot,  is  acted  with 
emotional  enthusiasm  by  Janet  Dunbar  while  her 
"cattish"  friend  is  quite  a  little  gem  of  char- 
acterization as  presented  by.  Enid  Bennett.  The 
temperamental  waitress  is  well  done  by  Rita 
Otway.  Vernon  Steel  is  casually  ingratiating  as 
the  matinee  idol,  and  his  harassed  secretary  is 
neatly  done  by  Ernest  A.  Elton.  The  various 
Bishops  are  excellent  in  their  varying  qualities 
of  eccentricities. 


SCENE  IN  "THE  WEAVERS" 

Gerhart  Hauptmann's  powerful  drama  of  -the  proletariat 
presented  by  Emanuel  Reicher  at  the  Garden  Theatre  was 
first  produced  at  the  Freie  Buebhe,  Berlin,  in  1892.  It  is 
purely  representative  of  modern  development  in  German 
dramatic  art  which  is  its  main  significance  to  American 
audiences. 


tral  figure,  an  absent-minded  dreamy  book  lover 
obsessed  with  a  love  that  to  him  seems  unre- 
sponsive calls  for  a  mass  of  stage  preparation 
that  becomes  childishly  tiresome.  Professor 
Goodwillies  are  generally  amiable  bores.  This 
one,  however,  Charles  Nathaniel  Disney,  M.A., 
finally  arouses  himself  from  his  lethargy,  resorts 
to  heroic  measures  and  from  the  very  foot  of 
the  altar  rescues  to  himself  the  girl,  destined  by 
her  scheming  brother,  to  be  the  bride  of  a  bully- 
ing, notorious  officer.  Lewis  S.  Stone  plays 
Disney,  and  while  physically  unsvtited  to  a  com- 
plete realization  of  the  role  still  acts  it  with 
really  skilled  intelligence,  nicety  of  detail  and 
responsive  graciousness  and  ultimate  dash.  The 
bounder  brother  is  deftly  limned  by  Claude  Beer- 
bohm.  There  is  fine  elegance  and  comic  gusto  in 
Henry  Stephenson's  picture  of  the  dull-witted 
friend,  the  complement  to  which  is  Hilda  Spong's 
dashing  and  genial  portrait  of  the  Irish  widow, 
Kate  Cavanaugh.  Gypsy  O'Brien  is  quite  too 
colorless  as  the  heroine. 


PRINCESS.  "VERY  GOOD,  EnniB."  Musical 
play  in  two  acts.  Book  by  Philip  Bartholomae 
and  Guy  Bolton.  Lyrics  by  Schuyler  Green. 


HUDSON.  "BuNNY."  Play  in  three  acts  by 
Austin  Strong.  Produced  on  January  4th  last 
with  the  following  cast: 

Mr.  McComas,  Jock  McGraw;  Jennie.  Eva  Le  Gal- 
lienne;  Charles  Nathaniel  Disney,  M.A.,  Lewis  S.  Stone; 
The  Bishop  of  Headington,  George  Kay;  Lieut.  Richard 
de  Crespigney,  Claude  Beerbohm;  Lord  MacDonald 
Dicey,  Henry  Stephenson;  The  Bailiff,  Harold  Hubert; 
Kate  Cavanaugh,  Hilda  Spong;  Sylvia  de  Crespigney, 
Gypsy  O'Brien;  Polly,  Olive  Murray;  Wilson,  Kenneth 
Lee;  Colonel  Lord  Fromer,  William  H.  Sams;  Lady 
Stewart,  Kate  Wingfied. 


Hare 

Ernest  Truex  and  Alice  Dovey 

in   "Very    Good,    Eddie" 

at  the  Princess. 

Atmosphere,    charm    and    the    pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  past  of  1847  are 
all   associated   with   Austin    Strong's 
latest  play.     It  is  a   fragile  thing  at 
best   and   would  be  better   for  com- 
pression, but  it  has  distinct  merit  in 
characterization ;    and  there  are  moments   in   the 
dialogue  that  evidence  observation  and  theatrical 
adaptability.     But  there   is   altogether   too  much 
that  is  obvious  and  trivial  and  to  plant  the  cen- 


White 


MRS.    FISKE 
'Erstwhile    Susan"   at    the    Gaiety 
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HARRIS.  "THE  DEVIL'S  GARDEN."  Play  in 
four  acts  by  Edith  Ellis,  founded  on  William  13. 
Maxwell's  story.  Produced  on  December  28th 
last  with  the  following  cast: 

..  Danvcrs,     Eric    Snowdcn;     Mr.    Ridgctt,    Rule    Pyott: 
William    Dale,    Lyn    Harding;    Col.    Manners,    J.    Palmer 
Collins;     Sir    John     Perdue,     Frederick     Annerley;     Hon. 
tvarard     Barradme,     William     Devereux;     Mavis,     Lillian 
Albertson  j     Mary,     Rhoda     Beresford;     Aunt     Petherick, 
Alice    Augarde    Butler;    Mr.     Druitt,    Charles    W 
Butler;    Norah.   Gcraldine   O'Brien;    Billy,    Emmett 
Bradley;    Rachael,    Gladys    Bradley;    Mr.    Osborne, 
Albert  Tavernier. 

Edith  Ellis  has  written  a  really  big 
play.  For  while,  of  course,  the  story  and 
its  philosophy  are  based  on  W.  B.  Max- 
well's novel  of  the  same  name  only  an 
artist  could  have  transferred  its  compre- 


domestic  tragedy  of  large  import  and  artistic 
intent.  The  stage  settings  designed  by  Robert 
Jones  are  really  illuminative  and  distinctly  help 
by  the  responsive  character  of  their  line  and 
tone.  The  injured  wife  is  acted  with  fine  emo- 
tional reserve  by  Lillian  Albertson  while  some- 
thing quite  unusual  is  contributed  by  Gcraldim- 
O'Brien  as  the  Erdgeist  waif.  Quite  uncanny 
in  its  deep  significance  and  exploited  meaning 
is  Miss  O'Brien's  acting. 


FULTON.  "RUCGLES  OF  RED  GAP."  Play  in 
three  acts  by  Harrison  Rhodes,  from  the  stories 
by  Harry  Leon  Wilson.  Incidental  music  by 


&  Ira  L.  Hill          CYNTHIA   LATHAM 

appearing   in    "Sybil"    at   the    Liberty. 

Music   by   Jerome   Kern.      Produced    on    Decem- 
ber 2.3rd  with  the  following  cast : 

Monsieur    de    Rougement,    James    Lounsberry;     Purser, 
Lew    Fuller  ton;     Dick    Rivers,    Oscar    Shaw;     Mme.    Ma- 


Kettle, 
Maga- 


troppo,  Ada  Lewis;  Elsie  Lilly,  Anna  Orr;  Eddie 
Ernest  Truex;  Georgina  Kettle,  Helen  Raymond;  .„„&„ 
zme  Girl,  Dorothy  Londoner;  Percy  Darling,  John  Wil- 
iard;  Elsie  Darling,  Alice  Dovey;  West  Point  Cadet 
Kuy  Kendall;  Al.  Cleveland.  John  E.  Hazzard;  Victoria 
Lake,  Julia  Mills;  Crystal  Poole,  Tess  Mayer;  Lily 
Pond,  Bessie  Kelly;  Belle  Fontaine,  Arline  Chase;  Flu 
Iide,  Helen  Bond;  Virginia  Spring,  Dorothy  Silvia. 

In  this  rearranged  form  of  the  farce,  "Over 
Night,"  there  is  little  that  is  new,  if  indeed  there 
is  not  a  very  considerable  loss  from  the  original, 
but  the  story  serves.  The  conspicuous  merits  of 
the  production  were  to  be  seen  in  the  uncon- 
ventional handling  of  the  lighting,  colors,  cos- 
tumes, and  dances.  Wherever  the  performance 
fell  short  in  comedy  it  gained  in  the  refinement 
of  its  individual  numbers.  The  production,  as  a 
whole,  strikes  a  new  note.  The  girls,  in  their 
simple  costumes,  delightfully  varied  in  style  and 
figured  design,  have  been  taken  in  hand  and 
trained  to  a  certain  grace  and  modesty  that  pro- 
duces an  effect  that  is  distinctly  not  that  of  the 
usual  professional  dancers.  The  two  principals 
are  Ernest  Truex  and  Alice  Dovey.  Miss  Dovey 
is  dainty;  Ernest  Truex,  who  has  shown  himself 
versatile  in  various  plays,  capable  of  emotional 
expression  and  strength,  subdues  himself  to  the 
quiet  tone  of  the  musical  comedy,  and  exhibits 
his  fine  qualities  at  a  new  angle.  He  does  not 
particularly  distinguish  himself  as  a  master  of 
melody  in  song  but  his  sense  of  humor  is 
marked,  and  he  makes  all  the  points  in  "When 
Vint  II 'ear  a  Thirteen  Collar." 


White 


MAY    NAUDAIN    AND    BRIDESMAIDS    IN    ACT    I    OF    "KATINKA' 
now  being  presented  at  the  44th   Street  Theatre. 


hensive  psychology  into  a  truly  satisfying  drama. 
This  Miss  Ellis  has  done.  She  has  made  vitally 
gripping  the  life  story  of  William  Dale,  the  Eng- 
lish postmaster  of  Rodchurch,  who  murders  the 
titled  seducer  of  his  wife,  when  a  child,  only  to 
find  himself  years  after  the  threatened  victim  of 
the  infatuation  of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  It  is 
quite  Greek-like  in  the  way  the  fates  seem  to 
pursue  Dale,  who  finally  meets  his  sacrificial  end 
saving  the  inmates  of  a  burning  children's  asy- 
lum. The  tortures  of  a  conscience-stricken  soul 
are  portrayed  with  telling  grasp  by  the  author 
and  depicted  in  life  with  splendid  art  and  won- 
derful verisimilitude  by  Lyn  Harding.  It  is  per- 
haps not  a  play  for  the  general  nor  to  be  com- 
mented to  the  young,  but  it  is  grim,  powerful 


Sigmund  Romberg.     Lyrics  by  Harold  Atteridgc. 
Produced  on   December  25th  with  this  cast: 


To  translate  thirty  or  forty  people  from  the 
pages  of  a  novel  and  put  them  on  the  stage, 
carrying  them  from  Paris  to  the  mining  town 
of  Red  Gap  in  the  region  of  the  setting  sun  in 
America,  requires  too  many  octaves,  perhaps,  for 
manipulation  by  the  most  expert  dramatist.  Mr. 
Harrison  Rhodes  has  fallen  short  of  his  task, 
but  he  has  succeeded  in  his  characterizations 


Ralph  Herz 
SCENE  IN  ACT  I  OF  "RUGGLES  OF  RED  GAP"   AT   THE    FULTON    THEATRE 
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JOSEPH    SANTLEY    AND    THE    MAGAZINE   GIRLS    IN   "STOP!    LOOK:    LISTEN!"    AT   THE  GLOBE 


and  in  many  of  his  incidents.  The  idea  for  the 
play  centres  more  in  the  Valet,  Alfred  Ruggle.;, 
than  appears  in  the  dramatization.  The  play 
primarily  concerns  him,  consequently  he  should 
begin  to  figure  earlier  in  the  action  and  be  more 
active  than  he  is.  This  valet  is  the  indispensable 
attendant  of  a  "second  son"  of  the  English 
nobility  who  visits  the  apartments  in  Paris  of 
the  family  of  the  Flouds,  suddenly  rich  vulgar 
Americans,  the  wife  being  ambitious  of  social 
polish.  At  a  friendly  game  of  cards  the  shrewd 
social  climber  wins  the  services  of  this  useful 
person  and  purposes  to  take  him  with  her  to 
Red  Gap  to  effect  the  social  supremacy  that  she 
plans  in  that  unregenerate  outpost  of  civilization. 
When  the  Valet  reaches  the  Western  town, 
through  a  mistake  of  a  local  reporter  he  is  de- 
scribed as  an  English  gentleman  and  must  sub- 
mit to  social  attention,  Mrs.  Floud  being  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  situation.  The  process  of 
Americanizing  the  Valet  is  difficult  because  he 
cannot  reconcile  himself  to  American  ideas  of 
equality.  Therein  lies  the  comedy.  Ralph  Herz, 
if  the  part  of  Alfred  Ruggles  were  properly  de- 
veloped for  him,  could  prosper  in  it. 


44TH  STREET.  "KATINKA."  Musical  play  in 
three  acts.  Book  and  lyrics  by  Otto  Hauerbach. 
music  by  Rudolf  Friml.  Produced  on  December 
23rd  with  the  following  cast: 

Varenka,  Nina  Napier;  Petrpv,  Albert  Sackett;  Boris 
Strogoff,  Count  Lorrie  Grimaldi;  Katinka,  May  Naudain; 
Tatina,  Norma  Mendoza;  Ivan  Dimitri,  Samuel  Ash; 
Thaddeus  Hopper,  Franklyn  Ardell;  Abdul,  Daniel 
Haker;  Arif  Bey,  Edward  Durand;  Olga  (Nashan),  Edith 
Decker;  Mrs.  Helen  Hopper,  Adele  Rowland. 

As  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  first  act  of  "Ka- 
tinka" I  had  to  read  the  program  several  times 
to  convince  myself  that  it  took  place  in  Russia 
and  not  on  Broadway,  judging  by  the  Johnnies 
on  the  stage.  But  I  was  ready  to  overlook  this. 
Did  not  the  names  of  Hauerbach  and  Friml  appear 
in  big  type?  Maybe  I  expected  too  much.  "Ka- 
tinka" could  have  been  the  hit  of  the  season.  It 


started  so  well.  The  music  sounded  original, 
but  before  the  second  act  was  over  it  had  re- 
turned to  the  level  of  the  every-day  musical 
show.  The  scenery,  costumes  are  all  in  good 
taste.  Adele  Rowland  (Mrs.  Helen  Hopper)  far 
outshines  the  balance  of  the  company. 

GLOBE.  "STOP  !  LOOK  !  LISTEN  !"  Musical 
comedy  in  three  acts.  Music  and  lyrics  by  Irving 
Berlin.  Book  by  Harry  B.  Smith.  Produced  on 
December  25th  with  the  following  cast : 

Gideon  Gay,  Frank  Lalor;  Mary  Singer,  Justine  John- 
stone;  Rob  Ayres,  James  Doyle;  Frank  Steele,  Harland 
Dixon;  Mary  Brown,  Eva  Francis;  Violette,  Gaby  Deslys; 
Abel  Connor,  Harry  Fox;  Lotta  Nichols.  Helen  Barnes; 
Van  Cortland  Parke,  Joseph  Santley;  Willie  Chase, 
Florence  Tempest;  Vera  Gay,  Marion  Sunshine;  Marion 
Bright,  Marion  Harris;  Anthony  St.  Anthoney,  Harry 
Pilcer. 

Said  Charles  Dillingham  to  himself:  "Am  I  go- 
ing to  stop  with  three  successes  in  one  year,"  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  "Watch  Your  Step,"  "Chin 
Chin"  and  the  Hippodrome?  "Certainly  not,"  and 
calling  around  him  his  composer,  his  librettists, 
his  scenic  artist,  and  stage  directors  he  said  to 
them,  "Stop  !  Look  !  Listen  !"  "I  want  another  hit 
for  the  Globe.  What  say  you  of  Gaby  Deslys 
as  the  star,  and  Berlin  allied  to  France?"  And  he 
was  the  first  to  laugh  at  his  own  joke.  Each  did 
his  share  and  the  1916  vintage  of  this  new  mu- 
sical comedy  has  come  to  stay,  not  that  it  is  a 
masterpiece — no  one  looks  for  that  nowadays — 
but  it  serves  the  purpose  admirably. 

Gaby  Deslys'  exhibition  of  French  gowns  and 
monumental  headgear  are  sensations  in  them- 
selves. Her  singing  shows  no  improvement,  but 
her  dancing  does,  and  those  European  artists 
have  a  je  ne  sais  quoi,  as  the  French  would  say, 
quite  inimitable. 

Among  the  men  Harry  Fox  deserves  special 
mention  for  some  real  good  work,  and  the  dan- 
cing of  Doyle  and  Dixon  is  both  artistic  and 
comical.  We  go  on  record  that  Charles  Dilling- 
ham has  a  fourth  success  on  his  hands. 


pany  of  dancers,  Ruth  St.  Denis  began  her  an 
nual  New  York  engagement  at  the  Hudson  The- 
atre, December  27th,  in  a  program  of  oriental, 
classic  and  modern  dances,  led  Shawn,  who 
created  and  taught  "Nature  Rhythm,"  appeared 
at  his  best  in  the  invocation,  "The  Lord  Is  My 
Shepherd.''  The  Nature  Rhythms  were  very 
beautiful  in  spots — particularly  Will-o-Wisp, 
Dawn,  Sunrise,  Dragon  Fly,  Sunset  Torch  Dance, 
Crescent  Moon  and  the  Bat.  The  costumes  were 
carefully  selected  and  in  most  cases  helped  in  a 
very  material  way  to  make  the  dance.  The  other 
numbers  were  scarcely  of  value — "Bubbles"  be- 
ing particularly  bad  except  for  the  color  com- 
binations. From  the  moment  the  curtain  rose 
on  Miss  St.  Denis  the  reason  for  her  success 
was  apparent.  She  has  the  rare  gift  of  subor- 
dinating every  vestige  of  her  own  personality  in 
her  role.  As  "The  Spirit  of  the  Sea"  she  im- 
mediately scored  another  hit.  As  the  Japanese 
Omika  in  "Japan"  as  well  as  in  "Egypt"  she  ex- 
hibited her  versatility,  but  it  was  in  "India,"  the 
Legend  of  the  Peacock,  that  she  had  the  great- 
est scope.  Every  movement,  every  turn  had  evi- 
dently been  studied  from  the  bird  of  Pride,  and 
the  costume  as  well  as  the  set  was  a  joy  to  the 
eye.  Not  so  that  of  Mr.  Shawn  which  struck  a 
very  discordant  note. 

In  addition  to  tiie  Radha  dance,  now  so  well 
known,  there  were  a  number  of  modern  dances. 
The  St.  Denis  Mazourka  was  excellent. 


RUTH  ST.  DENIS.— Assisted  by  a  large  com- 


BOOTH.  "DAVID  GARSICK."  Comedy  in 
three  acts  by  T.  W.  Robertson.  Produced  on 
January  loth  with  the  following  cast: 

David  Garrick.  E.  H.  Sothern;  Simon  Ingot.  Charles 
Verner:  Squire  Chivy.  Orlando  Daly;  Mr.  Smith.  Robert 
Lee  Allen;  Mr.  Browne,  Ezra  C.  Walck;  Mr.  Jones. 
Albert  Howson;  Thomas,  E.  F.  Nagle;  George.  Lowden 
Adams;  Servant.  A.  Borneham;  Ada  Ingot,  Alexandra 
Carlisle;  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Fanny  Addison  Pitt;  Miss 
Aramintha  Brown,  Katharine  Brook. 

After  fixing  on  a  certain  date  for  his  produc- 
tion of  "David  Gar-  (Continued  tin  /'age  116) 
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The    Shakespeare    Tercentenary    Celebration 


TO  celebrate  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare, 
who  died  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
to  foster  a  livelier  appreciation  of  his  art, 
the  Shakespeare  Celebration  has  been  incorpor- 
ated to  stimulate  and 
co-ordinate  the  fes- 
tivals which  will  be 
held  in  New  York 
next  spring  to  cele- 
brate the  tercenten- 
nial of  the  poet's 
death.  The  incor- 
porators  are :  Miss 
Mary  Porter  Beegle, 
Mrs"  Ben  Ali  Hag- 
gin,  Mr.  W.  Forbes 
M  o  r  ga  n,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Percy  MacKaye  and 
Miss  Kate  Oglebay. 
•The  list  of  directors 
includes  the  incor- 
porators,  the  headi 
of  the  various  de- 

SHAKESPEARE  P^tments,  and  others 

1616-1918  experienced     in     fes- 

tival     organization. 

The   idea   of   the   festival   originated   at   the   Na- 
tional  Convention   of   the    Drama   League   in   St. 
Louis   in    1914.     The   celebration   will   be   nation- 
wide, but  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Celebration 
will    concern    itself    solely   with    the    festivals   of 
Greater  New  York  and  immediate  vicinity.  Offices 
have   been   opened   at    No.    10   East   43rd    Street, 
where  books,  pictures,  posters  and  prints  of  in- 
terest   to    Shakespearian    students    are    on    view, 
and    which    serves   as   a    bureau   of    information. 
The  Celebration  Committee  is  as  follows :  Chair- 
man, Miss  Mary  Porter  Beegle;  The  Community 
Masque,  Mrs.  Hen  Ali  Haggin ;  National  Masque 
Organization,    Mr.    Howard    Kyle;    Finance,   Mr. 
W.    Forbes    Morgan,    Jr.;     Vice-Chairman,    Mr. 
Cranston    Brenton ;    Supplementary    Celebrations, 
Miss  Kate  Oglebay;  Music,  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell ; 
Press,  Mr.  Will  Irwin;  Publications,  Dr.  William 
E.    Bohn ;    Libraries,    Miss    Florence    Overton ; 
Clubs,  Mrs.  August  Dreyer ;  Celebrations  in  Col- 
leges, Professor  Allan 
Abbott ;     Gardens, 
Professor        Edmund 
Bronk      Southwick. 
Among  others  taking 
an   active  part   in  the 
celebration  are  Mayor 
Mitchell,       Winthrop 
Ames,  Gertrude  Ath- 
erton,  David  Belasco. 
Otto    Kahn,    Daniel 
Frohman,       Augustus 
Thomas,   Franklin  H. 
Sargent,      Richard 
A  1  d  r  i  c  h,    President 
Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Clayton  Ham- 
ilton,    Ida     Tarbell, 
Mrs.  Fiske  and  John 
H.   Finlay. 

Among  musicians 
Joseph  Stransky, 
of  the  Philharmonic, 
and  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  of  the  New 
York  Symphony,  have 
signified  their  desire 
to  have  their  final 
performances  c  o  m- 

posed  of  music  inspired  by  Shakespeare.  A  like  Allen  to  appear  as  a  co-star  with  him  in  a  re- 
enthusiasm  is  evident  among  colleges,  social  set-  vival  of  "Macbeth."  These  players  will  also  give 
tlements,  churches,  recreation  centers,  clubs,  pub-  "Othello,"  "As  You  Like  It."  "Twelfth  Night," 
lie  schools,  parochial  schools,  private  schools,  and  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Otis 


dancing  schools,  art  schools,  Public  School  Ath- 
letic League,  gardens,  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.'s,  Masonic  lodges,  continuation  classes  in  de- 
partment stores,  etc. 

Here  are  some  of  the  forms  which  the  cele- 
bration will  take : 

Play,  masque,  festival,  pageant,  music,  dancing, 
chorus,  ballads,  lecture,  sermon,  art  and  handi- 
craft exhibit,  library  exhibit,  club  program,  study 
course,  story-telling,  tableaux,  tree  planting, 
Shakespeare  garden. 

All  of  these  celebrations  will  lead  up  to  the 
Community  Masque  in  honor  of  Shakespeare, 
written  by  Percy  MacKaye.  This  will  be  per- 
formed, under  Mr.  MacKaye's  direction,  during 
the  week  of  May  23rd,  at  night.  A  request  had 
been  made  to  build  the  Amphitheatre  in  Central 
Park,  but  permission  being  withheld,  another 
site  will  be  chosen. 

The  Public  Library  at  Forty-second  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue  has  just  opened  a  special  exhibition 
of  Shakespeareana.  Among  other  interesting 
exhibits  are  a  number  of  Ada  Rehan's  prompt 
books  containing  notes,  comments,  directions  as 
to  business  and  interpretation,  many  of  them  in 
the  characteristic  handwriting  of  the  late  Augus- 
tin  Daly.  These  books  are  a  part  of  Miss  Rehan's 
collection,  which  she  has  given  entire  to  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  the  whole  forming  a  uni- 
que theatrical  collection.  The  Library  is  also 
the  possessor  of  several  first  folios  and  of  some 
manuscripts  and  unusual  prints  which  are  of 
great  interest. 

As  announced  in  these  columns  last  month  the 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE  will  celebrate  the  event  by 
devoting  almost  its  entire  April  number  to 
Shakespeareana.  It  will  be  a  very  sumptuous  is- 
sue, printed  on  special  paper  and  contain- 
ing rare  Shakespearian  engravings,  wood  cuts, 
and  autograph  manuscripts  in  facsimile.  Special 
articles  on  the  Bard  will  be  contributed  by 
famous  Shakespeare  scholars  and  critics. 

Inspired  by  the  general  revival  of  interest  in 
Shakespeare  a  number  of  theatrical  managers 
are  busy  preparing  productions  of  the  post's 
works.  James  K.  Hackett  has  engaged  Viola 


Photo  H.  B.  Smith      Kenyon  Musgrave  Mr.  Skinner 

OTIS  SKINNER  IN  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES'  COMEDY  "COCK  O' 


Skinner  is  at  present  appearing  in  "Cock  o'  the 
Walk,"  a  play  of  the  stage  inspired  by  the  Shake- 
speare Tercentenary.  At  the  Bandbox  Theatre 
has  been  presented  a  satire  by  Philip  Mueller,  en- 
titled "'I  he  koadhouse  in  Anlen,"  a  whimsicality 
for  the  tercentenary.  '1  he  characters  are  Mr. 
Hamlet,  Mistress  Cleopatra  Hamlet,  Robin  (Jood- 
fclluw  Hamlet,  Mistress'  Immortality,  and  "two 
literary  men  from  London,"  William  S.  and 
Francis  I'.. 

Mr.  MacKaye's  Masque  is  a  symbolic  drama 
showing  the  growth  of  the  art  of  the  theatre 
through  the  ages,  from  the  earliest  civilized 
times.  Its  theme  is  the  power  of  dramatized 
beauty  over  the  spirits  of  men.  'I  he  action  is 
contained  in  the  prologue,  three  acts  and  epi- 
logue, performed  by  a  company  of  professional 
actors.  Between  these  come  the  three  "com- 
munity interludes,"  in  which  the  large  groups 
of  trained  amateurs  will  perform  their  action, 
in  dance,  pageantry  and  choruses,  on  the 
"ground  circle." 

I  he  author  has  taken  for  his  purpose  certain 
characters  out  of  Shakespeare's  "Tempest." 
Caliban,  the  deformed  creature,  half  man,  half 
brute,  is  a  cringing  servant  in  the  power  of  the 
good  Ariel,  who  in  turn  serves  the  great  Pros- 
pero  and  his  daughter  Miranda.  The  masque 
begins  before  the  arrival  of  Prospero  on  the 
magic  isle.  The  scene  is  the  cave  of  Setebos,  the 
god  of  elemental  Force,  and  the  father  of  Cali- 
ban, whose  mother  is  Sycorax,  the  primaeval 
earth-spirit.  Ariel,  held  captive  in  the  fangs  of 
the  idol  Setebos,  longs  for  the  arrival  of  Pros- 
pero, who  shall  free  him.  Miranda  comes,  and 
Caliban,  charmed  with  her  strange  beauty,  makes 
love  to  her.  Prospero  arrives  in  time  to  save 
her.  He  dethrones  Setebos,  destroys  Sycorax, 
and  appoints  Ariel  to  train  Caliban's  spirit  to 
good  uses,  through  the  magic  art  of  the  theatre. 
He  then  conjures  before  them  the  historic  page- 
ant of  the  art  of  the  theatre.  Thus  begins  the 
first  interlude. 

This  interlude  presents,  through  rituals  of 
pageantry  and  music,  varied  forms  of  the  dra- 
matic art  of  antiquity,  as  evolved  in  ancient 
Egypt,  India,  Greece 
and  Rome.  Caliban 
shows  keen  interest. 
He  is  the  brute  part 
of  human  nature,  but 
his  childlike  love  to 
imitating  his  betters 
leads  him  to  study 
this  fascinating  art 
of  the  theatre  which 
hopefully  may  be- 
come his  salvation.  In 
the  first  act,  which 
now  follows,  he  con- 
spires with  the  three 
priest?  of  Setebos, 
Lust,  Death  and  War, 
to  regain  his  lost 
power.  First  Lust 
dominates,  and  the 
Roman  mobs  of  the 
degenerate  Empire 
almost  overpower 
Prospero  and  the 
spirits  of  Ariel,  as 
they  overpowered  the 
vitality  of  the  drama 
in  historic  fact. 
Bursting  serene  in 
splendor  upon  the 

scene,  the  cross  of  the  Christian  church  restrains 
and  subdues  them.  Then  follows,  with  the 
second  community  interlude,  the  pageant  of  the 
theatre  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


Vernon   Steel 
THE  WALK" 


THE    THEATRE 


Act  I.     William  Dale   (Mr.  Harding)    is  rescued  by  the  wealthy  Barradine  Lvn  Harding 


Photos  White 

WILLIAM  DALE,  the  nostmaster  of  Rodchurch,  has  been  called 
to  headquarters  and  is  in  danger  of  dismissal.  By  the  inter- 
I  cession  of  the  Hon.  Evarard  Barradine  he  is  retained.  The 

postmaster  is  much  pleased  until  he  learns  that  Barradine  was 
called  to  the  rescue  by  Mrs.  Dale,  whom  he  betrayed  when  she  was 
but  fifteen  years  old.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  next  act  Ba— 


f 


•ft* 


Lyn  Harding  Lillian  Albertson 

Act  I.     Dale  tortures  a  confession  from 

his  wife  of  Barradine's  betrayal. 

dine  has  been  killed.  The  coroner's 
jury  decides  that  his  death  was  due  to 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  but  in  reality  he 
was  murdered  by  Dale.  Ten  years 
later,  a  child  adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dale  grows  up  and  falls  in  love  with 
her  foster  parent,  and  Dale  feels  him- 


Lyn   Harding 

Lillian  Albertson 
Act  II.  Mavis  welcomes 
William  Dale  back  to  his 

home. 

self   succumbing   to   the 
temptation.     In  the  end 
the   postmaster  is  killed 
in  rescuing  a  number 
of    orphans    from    a 
near-by     asylum. 


Lyn  Harding  Lillian  Albertson 

Act  III.     Mavis  tells  William  of  her  anxiety  for  him. 


Lyn   Harding  Geraldinc    <  >'B, 

Act  III.     Norah,  the  gypsy  girl,  tells  of  her  love  for  Dale. 
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The   Humor   of   the 
Theatrical  Interview 


Showing  bow  players  say  what 
thfy  dont  mean,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  interviewer  making 
actresses  say  anything  worth 
publishing 

By  ALAN  DALE 


£^[  The  average  actress  sits  with  mommer,  in  an  elab- 
orate peignoir,  looking  delightfully  unnatural. 
Mommer  has  been  coached  into  silence,  and  is  just 
a  piece  of  furniture.  There  are  a  few  well-bound 
books  around — the  sort  of  books  that  actresses 
should  read,  but  don't.  There  are  always  flowers 
— tokens  of  esteem  and  admiration  that  have  been 
sent  to  the  theatre — perhaps  by  mommer! 


THE  diaphanous  art  of  interviewing  seems 
to  have  gone  to  the  demnition  bow-wows, 
thither  impelled  by  the  froward  press- 
agent,  and  the  journalistic  tinker.  Both  of  these 
peevish  bread-winners,  in  their  anxiety  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  the 
interview,  have  stepped  in  to  degrade  and  humil- 
iate it — to  make  of  it  a  ludicrous  pretext,  by 
means  of  which  silly  people  say  big  things,  and 
big  people  say  silly  things.  No  certificate  of 
competence  is  at  all  necessary  for  the  inter- 
viewer. Any  illiterate  reporter  who  knows  how 
to  fill  a  fountain  pen,  is  permitted  to  fill  a  column 
with  the  alleged  utterances  of  a  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt,  or  a  Tottie  Coughdrop — and  usually  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  the  two,  as  he 
sees  them.  Any  typewriter  tapper  may  tap  the 
minds  of  the  greatest  artists  and  thinkers,  and 
display  them  to  a  surprised  and  incredulous 
world — mindlessly. 

Having  interviewed  most  of  the  important 
people  both  of  yesterday  and  to-day,  I  think  I 
am  entitled  to  say  a  few  tender  yet  reproachful 
words  on  the  subject  of  an  art  that  has  been 
lost — or  at  least  mislaid  in  the  shuffle.  Of  late 
years,  we  have  heard  chorus  girls,  on  the  spur 
of  the  lovely  moment,  discuss  topics  that  Cabinet 
Ministers  could  scarcely  cope  with;  we  have  lis- 
tened to  third-rate  actresses,  addicted  to  fourth- 
rate  grammar,  expressing  themselves  in  Addison- 
ian  eloquence;  we  have  read  the  magniloquent 
tirades  of  actors  who  really  have  no  views  on 
any  earthly  subject,  but  their  own  "careers," 
while  vaudeville  "hully-jees !"  have  posed  as  the 
possessors  of  the  most  exquisite  erudition. 

On  the  other  hand,  actors  and  actresses  with 
valuable  mental  equipment  (and  there  are  a  few, 
but  not  too  many  of  them)  have  apparently 
rushed  into  type  with  the  most  vapid  and  fri- 
volous outbursts,  couched  in  the  reporter's  cheap- 
est and  most  garish  vocabulary,  and  must  have 
rubbed  their  eyes  in  spectacular  amaze  when  they 
read  the  various  stories  of  their  contortions. 
All  these  interviews  are  flecked  with  unconscious 
humor,  but  it  has  taken  the  public  a  long  time 
to  realize  this.  To-day,  the  general  public  has 
as  much  faith  in  the  veracity  of  an  interview,  as 
it  has  in  the  pellucid  truth  of  the  "display  adver- 


tisement  in   the   dailies."     Both   are 
usually   funny,  but  mendacious. 

Years  ago,  reporters  used  to  meet 
all  the  incoming  steamships,  with  instructions  to 
chat  with  the  arriving  theatrical  people.  Those 
were  the  days  when  a  trip  to  Europe  meant 
something,  and  when  it  was  considered  quite 
chic  to  go  abroad.  To-day,  of  course,  it  is  very 
different.  One  goes  abroad  as  one  goes  to  Coney 
Island,  and  there  is  a  band  on  board  to  make 
the  resemblance  keener.  The  reporters  some- 
times boarded  the  ships  at  quarantine,  or  often 
waited  for  weary  hours  on  the  dock,  to  meet  the 
distinguished  ones.  The  mode  of  interview  never 
varied.  ^The  returning  American  actor  would 
talk  like  this :  "Oh,  I  am  so  happy  to  be  back. 
I  shed  tears  when  I  saw  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
and  the  dear  ferry  boats,  and  the  cute  little  tugs. 
After  all,  there  is  only  one  New  York.  London 
and  Paris  are  very  tiresome.  There  is  nothing 
in  either  city  in  the  least  worth  while." 

The  returning  American  actor  said  what  the 
reporter  felt  that  he  should  say.  He  said  what 
the  reporter  himself  would  have  liked  to  say,  and 
what  the  reporter  fondly  imagined  that  the  read- 
ers of  his  paper  expected  every  decently  organ- 
ized American  actor  to  say. 

The  foreign  arrival  was  greeted  with  the 
query:  "How  do  you  like  America?"  probably 
because  never  having  seen  it,  he  was  particularly 
fitted,  by  the  reportorial  idea,  to  give  an  apt  and 
eloquent  response  to  the  question. 

And  that  is  what  he  did.  Probably  he  had 
been  well  coached  before  he  sailed,  because 
years  ago,  before  Europe  had  annexed  the  Amer- 
ican idea  of  interviewing,  Europe  used  to  smile 
at  it,  and  regard  it  as  a  nuisance.  So  the  foreign 
arrival  knew  what  to  say  when  the  reporter 
asked:  "How  do  you  like  America?" 

"I  love  it,"  he  replied  glibly.  "It  amazes  and 
delights  me.  I  see  your  sky-scrapers  and  they 
appeal  to  me  as  the  wonders  of  the  age.  As  for 
Staten  Island"  (which  was  really  all  that  the 
poor  thing  had  seen)  "there  is  nothing  like  it 
abroad.  All  this  hustle  and  bustle,  I  revel  in 
as  unique.  Believe  me,  I  had  heard  of  Amer- 
ica before"  (and  he  usually  had  as  far  as  the 
salaries  paid  to  actors  was  concerned,  and  prob- 
ably no  farther)  "but  this  vision  exceeds  any- 
thing I  had  anticipated.  I  am  too  full  of  emo- 
tion to  say  more." 

Not  only  the  silly  people  were  made  to  talk 
like  this,  but  also  the  "spiritual"  ones.  The  re- 
porter had  only  two  ideas  in  his  head — that  hav- 


ing seen  Europe,  the  American  actor  must  be 
delighted  to  return,  and  that  not  having  seen 
America,  the  European  actor  must  be  overcome 
by  his  first  trip.  All  very  praiseworthy  and 
patriotic  on  the  part  of  the  fervid  young  re- 
porter, but  a  trifle  humiliating  for  the  art  of  the 
interview. 

Later  on,  probably  a  dozen  reporters  for  the 
various  papers  were  "received"  by  the  new  ar- 
rival at  his  or  her  hotel,  and  favored  with  more 
fluent  but  no  less  humorous  remarks,  all  de- 
signed for  advertising  purposes,  and  all  throw- 
ing bouquets  at  the  country  with  the  shekels. 
The  American  actor  invariably  said  that  the 
stage  abroad  was  stupid,  and  exhausted,  and  that 
European  audiences  lacked  vitality.  The  Euro- 


"Thank    goodness    he's    gone!" 
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pean  actor  insisted  that  the  youth  and  vigor  of 
America  were  what  he  wanted  to  experience  and 
insinuated  that  the  quest  of  these  had  prompted 
his  visit.  It  was  all  very  nice,  and  cut-and- 
dried,  and  stereotyped,  and  banal.  It  satisfied 
the  managers  of  the  actors,  and  it  satisfied  the 
reporters.  The  reporters  are  always  fond  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  born,  because  that 
country  was  lucky  enough  to  bear  them — which 
is  after  all,  perhaps  the  real  significance  of  most 
patriotism.  The  dozen  interviews  that  appeared 
the  following  morning,  threw  very  little  light 
on  the  subject  they  were  supposed  to  illumine, 
but  the  headlines  were  instructive.  That  which 
ornamented  the  American  actor's  chat  was  usu- 
ally "Glad  to  get  back,"  while  the  caption  given 
to  the  European  actor's  arrival  was  generally 
"He  loves  America." 

Simple  and  guileless  ?  Yes,  very,  but .  those 
were  the  early  stages  of  the  interview,  and  they 
served  their  purposes,  because  they  opened  the 
way  later  to  what  became  an  art — the  art  that 
has  now  been  lost,  killed  by  the  froward  press- 
agent,  and  the  journalistic  tinker.  For  some 
years  the  interview  flourished,  and  writers  of 
distinction  took  it  up,  and  embellished  it  with 
style  and  literary  acumen.  Theatrical  people 
never  had  a  finer  medium  for  the  exploitation  of 
their  personalities.  Pen  pictures  of  artists  were 
quite  popular,  and  some  of  them  were  valuable 
from  a  literary  standpoint.  People  read  them 
with  pleasure  not  merely  because  they  were  "in- 
timate," but  because  they  were  good  to  read.  It 
was  quite  possible  to  write  an  interview 
free  from  flattery  and  adulation,  and 
to  point  out  the  weak  spots  in  a  chat 
or  a  personality.  It  was  rather  like 
criticism,  you  know — unfortunately.  It 
told  the  truth  unerringly,  and  also  un- 
luckily, and  the  object  of  the  interview 
began  to  protest,  just  as  the  actor  or 
manager  who  is  criticized,  protests.  It 
was  a  pity,  of  course,  but  these  things 
will  happen,  when  they  ride  against 
capital  and  vested  interests. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  interview 


was  not  funny  at  all,  but 
merely  instructive  and  lit- 
erary— when  one  wrote  of 
a  chorus  girl  as  one  found 
her— and  what  a  fund  of 
humor  she  was ! — and  of  an 
actor  as  one  saw  him.  Of 
course,  this  "boomed"  the 
subject  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  senseless  embroid- 
eries of  the  interviews  of 
to-day  could  ever  do.  It 
called  attention  to  person- 
alities ;  it  .  invited  discus- 
sion ;  it  "made"  readers 
among  people  who  are  not 
interested  in  the  theatre. 
It  was  really  a  very  excel- 
lent thing,  but  naturally  it 
soon  became  as  impossible 
as  is  criticism  to-day.  It 
was  bound  to  go.  It  was 
doomed  by  the  press-agent 
who,,  after  all,  can  make 
his  manager's  star  say  ex- 
actly what  he  wants  her  to 
say. 

Once   I   was   called   upon 
to  interview  a  certain  cele- 
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DOROTHY  MAYNARD 

now   appearing  as  Victoria   in   "To-night's   the   Night."  She   was 

as    Nadma    in    "The    Chocolate    Soldier"    in    New    York  and    last 

:arred  most  successfully  in  the  Fritzi  Scheff  and  Trentini  roles  for 
a  season  of  light  opera  in  Montreal. 


brated — perhaps  I  had  better 
say  notorious — dancer,  who 
came  from  abroad,  endorsed 
by  a  King.  King  had  got 
very  much  mixed  up  with 
her — for  Kings  will  be  boys 
occasionally  —  a  n  d  if  he 
wished  to  forget  it,  she 
didn't.  I  am  not  going  to 
dot  any  more  i's  or  cross 
any  more  t's.  Well,  I  found 
that  she  was  very  pretty,  and 
very  stupid.  I  tried  my  hard- 
est to  draw  her  out — and  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  am  al- 
ways rather  a  success  at 
that,  not  that  it  is  a  very 
priceless  qualification.  I 
failed  absolutely.  All  she 
did  was  to  giggle.  To  what- 
ever I  said,  she  replied : 
"Tee-hee!"  It  got  on  my 
nerves.  An  occasional  "Tee- 
hee!"  is  all  right  for  flavor- 
ing purposes  —  at  least  it 


Appearing  in  "Katinka"  at  the  41th 
Street  Theatre 


shows   an   unabashed   outlook — but   when 
one's    best    rounded    queries,    and     most 
carefully      thought      out      interrogations 
evoke  nothing  more  than  "Tee-hee !"  then 
you  must  admit  that  even   a  patient   and 
long-suffering   interviewer   is   justified    in 
feeling  a  trifle  put-out.     Anyway,  I  was. 
Well,   I   pen   pictured  that  lady  to  the 
best   of    my    ability,    and    omitted    not    a 
single  "Tee-hee !"     Everybody  except  the 
lady  herself,  I  was  told,  thought  it  amusing.     At 
any   rate,   it   was    true.     I    would   have   gambled 
anything  on  the  certain  vapidity  of  my  subject. 
But    later,    somebody    else    chatted    with    her- — a 
very    admirable    feminine    writer   who    has   long 
ago   retired    from    such    pastimes    as    journalism 
I  read  her  interview  in   amazement.     The  cele- 
brated— perhaps    I    had    better    say    notorious — 
dancer   loomed   up   as   a  thinker,  and   a  literary 
light.     She  discussed  Beranger  fluently;  she  ut- 
tered not  a  solitary  "Tee-hee!"  she  was  classical, 
erudite,   and   quite   wonderful,   and   I    can't   help 
confessing   that    I    laughed    heartily    for   fifteen 
minutes.     I  am  sure  that  the  King  would  have 
laughed  for  twenty  minutes.    It  was  a  beautifully 
written   interview,  and   the  actress   herself  must 
have  loved  it,  just  as  she  loved  the  photographs 
that  flattered  her.     It  made  her  "look  pleasant" 
when  I  was  perfectly  certain  that  she  didn't,  and 
it  fulfilled  its  purpose.     Mine  was  a  correct  one, 
but  I  had  left  in  the  tell-tale  wrinkles  and  the 
lines ! 

To-day,  of  course,  the  interview  is  nothing  but 
a  ludicrous  eulogy  of  the  person  interviewed.  As 
T  say,  the  press-agent  is  the  artist  best  fitted  to 
do  the  work.  He  will  invariably  make  his  sub- 
ject say  somethinsr  that  the  box-office  of  his 
theatre  will  anoreciate — something  sweet,  suave, 
swift,  and  swirling. 

The  other  night,  a  nice  young  woman,  appear- 
ing: in  a  current  musical  plav.  was  interviewed  in 
an  evenine  paper,  and  permitted  to  advertise  her- 
self, and  the  part  that  she  was  plaving.  with  de- 
lightful verbosity.  All  her  remarks  were  "ele- 
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Henry  Stephenson  Lewis   S.   Stone  Hilda   Spong  Eva   Le   Gallicnne  Harold  Hubert  Lewis  S.   Stone 

Act   I.      Bunny    (Mr.    Stone)    tries   to   bring  Lewis   S.   Stone  and  Gypsy  O'Brien  Act  I.     Bunny  makes  a  domestic  pet  of  the  wolf 

the    couple    together.  Act  I.     Bunny  and  Sylvia.  that   has    been   at   his   door. 

UNNY  is  a  dreamer  of  mild  nature  who  keeps  a  second-hand  bookshop.  He  is  in  love  with  Sylvia  de  Crespigney,  and  her  brother  feigning  poverty,  extorts 
money  from  the  book  dealer  under  pretence  of  poverty.  His  generosity  towards  Sylvia's  worthless  brother  puts  him  in  sad  financial  straits.  He  hears  from  a  friend 
that  Sylvia  is  to  be  married  that  day,  and  his  fighting  spirit  is  .roused.  He  overpowers  a  bailiff  who  has  been  threatening  him,  and  when  Sylvia  comes  to  say 


Olive  Mu 
Act  II. 


Lewis  S.   Stone      Claude  Beerbohm 


Hilda  Spong 


Bunny  realizes  the  joy   of  using  force 
for  the  first  time. 


Lewis  S.  Stone 
Act  II.     Bunny:     "Have  a  piece  of  bread." 


Gypsy  O'Brien 


good-bye   he  locks   her   up   in   an   inner   room,    and   through   the    door   makes   love    to  her.     He  shoots  the  bridegroom  with  a  pepper  pot  pistol,   and  keeps  an  angry 
mob  at  bay.     In  the  excitement  Sylvia  runs  away  to   the  church,  but  just  as   Bunny  thinks  that  she   is  lost  to  him,   she   returns   and   they   rush   off   to   be   married. 


Photo*  White  Act  III.     The  timid  Bunny  proves  a  raging  lion. 
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gant"  and  couched  in  irreproachable  English,  and 
among  them  I  found  this  gem :  "I  am  an  Amer- 
ican. I  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  but  have 
lived  a  great  part  of  my  life  in  Europe.  Yet  I 
did  not  permit  any  of  the  languorous  influences 
so  prevalent  in  the  Latin  races  to  obsess  me." 

Ha !  Ha !  I  am  quoting  verbatim.  Can  you 
imagine  any  young  woman  with  or  without  a 
sense  of  humor,  making  that  pretty  remark : 
"Yet  I  did  not  permit  any  of  the  languorous 
influences  so  prevalent  in 
the  Latin  races  to  obsess 
me."  Dear  little  girl!  How 
dreadful  to  be  obsessed  by 
those  "languorous  influ- 
ences"— even  though  I  am 
sure  that  she  has  no  more 
idea  what  they  are  than  I 
have — or  the  public  has. 
But  it  "reads"  very  well,  if 
you  read  quickly.  Person- 
ally I  shall  never  see  that 
young  woman  again — and  I 
admire  her  immensely  for 
her  voice  is  lovely— without 
thinking  of  the  "languorous 
influences"  with  which  she 
refused  to  be  obsessed.  A 
few  of  them  perhaps  would 
have  helped  that  interview. 
I  wonder  if  the  public 
thought  she  said  it,  or  if 
she  thought  that  the  public 
thought  that  she  said  it. 
Such  a  nice  girl,  too ! 

When  Miss  Laurette  Tay- 
lor returned  to  these  shores 
—and  they  really  are  aw- 
fully nice  shores  for  any 
American  actress  to  return 
to — she  was  duly  inter- 
viewed by  the  morning 
papers.  She  received  the 
reporters  at  the  St.  Regis, 
which  has  a  nice  sound 
about  it.  - 1  quote  from  one 
paper:  "During  the  inter- 
view, she  lay  in  a  soft  gray 
dressing  gown,  on  a  red  and 
gold  lounge,  while  six  re- 
porters and  a  press-agent 
sat  on  red  and  gold  chairs. 
An  electric  warmer  was  at- 
tached to  the  paining  side" 
(she  was  ill,  poor  girl!) 
"and  a  glass  of  medicine 
stood  on  the  table." 

She  was  suffering  from 
the  nervous  strain  of  play- 
ing in  London  during  the 
Zeppelin  raids,  and  that 
was  about  all  I  could  gaiii 
from  anything  I  read.  Yet 
here  was  a  chance  to  be 
truthful,  highly  entertain- 
ing, and  even  instructive. 

Actors  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  talking 
down-  to  their  interviewers,'  but  if  I  were  an 
actor,  I  think  I  should  prefer  to  say  nothing 
rather  than  talk  trash — or  talk  to  men  who,  I 
knew,  were  going  to  write  trash.  Sometimes  1 
have  rebelled  at  the  silence  of  Mrs.  Fiske,  Maude 
Adams,  and  Eleonora  Duse,  when  I  particularly 
wanted  them  not  to  be  silent,  but  in  less  selfish 
moments,  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame 
them.  They  have  been  exquisitely  silent  through- 
out their  careers,  and  it  is  a  silence  that  has 
piqued  the  curiosity.  Mrs.  Fiske,  of  course, 
might  tell  us  that  she  is  very  fond  of  Ibsen ;  or 
Maude  Adams  might  inform  us  that  she  just 
doted  on  playing  in  Barrie  comedies ;  or  Eleon- 
ora Duse  might  soul  fully  describe  the  true  mani- 
festation of  art — but  think  of  the  headlines  they 
might  get  or  the  reporter's  viewpoint  that 


they  might  involuntarily  be  forced  to  endorse ! 
A  solemn  interview  is  a  dreadful  thing — al- 
most as  bad  as  a  press-agent's  interview,  which 
is  saying  a  great  deal.  The  art  of.  interviewing 
insists  upon  lights  and  shadows.  It  demands  a 
pen-picture.  As  somebody  once  wrote:  "Those 
who  are  interviewed  should  not  pose  or  fret,  or 
form  special  phrases.  They  should  realize  that 
they  are  simply  permitting  a  certain  writer  to 
give  his  opinion  of  -their  mental  workings.  It  is 


©  Ira  L.  Hill. 
IRENE   FRANKLIN   AND   BURT    GREEN    WITH    THEIR    CHILDREN    MARGARET   AND    BETTY 

These  popular  players   are   now   appealing    in    Chicago    in    a    ne*i'   musical   revue 
entitled   "H'ithin   the  Loop." 

as  though  they  sat  for  a  mental  picture  by  a 
painter  of  greater  or  less  ability.  When  an  in- 
terview is  an  interview  it  is  a  photograph.  The 
man  who  is  interviewed  is  like  the  flea  seen 
through  a  microscope.  He  is  bound  to  seem 
bigger  and  more  important  than  anywhere  seen 
in  life."  I  am  quoting  editorial  comments  that 
were  written  when  I  interviewed  Edmond  Ros- 
tand in  Paris  a  few  years  ago. 

The  average  actress  sits  with  mommer,  in  an 
elaborate  peignoir,  in  a  carefully  arranged  room, 
looking  delightfully  unnatural,  but  very  anxious 
to  "come  out  well."  Mommer  has  been  coached 
into  silence,  and  is  just  a  piece  of  furniture,  like 
the  piano  or  the  sofa. 

The  interviewer  is  received  with  a  few  choice 
but  terribly  pleasant  remarks,  and  the  actress 
"sits  high,"  and  is  on  her  best  Sunday-go-to- 


meeting  behavior.  Sometimes  there  are  a  few 
well-bound  books  around — the  sort  of  books  that 
actresses  should  read,  but  don't.  Of  course,  the 
interviewer  sees  them — he  couldn't  help  it  un- 
less he  were  blind.  There  are  always  flowers — 
tokens  of  esteem  and  admiration  that  have  been 
sent  to  the  theatre — perhaps  by  mommer !  It  is 
usually  exceedingly  awkward  at  first — until  the 
actress  has  guaged  her  interviewer,  which  she 
often  does  very  rapidly.  Then  she  generally  tells 
him  all  about  the  part  that 
she  happens  to  be  playing ; 
how  she  loves  it — how 
thoroughly  she  understands 
it ;  and  how  it  has  really 
become  part  and  parcel  of 
her  life.  She  is  frightfully 
serious.  Throughout  the 
interview,  she  sees  nothing 
but  herself  and  her  own 
work.  She  has  no  interest 
in  outside  topics — and  per- 
haps he  fails  to  notice  that 
the  leaves  of  the  well- 
bound  books  are  uncut.  She 
utters  a  long  egotistical 
tirade  that  is  valueless  ex- 
cept as  an  advertisement. 

Mommer  often  gets  up 
and  goes  out.  I  always 
think  that  the  actress  has 
certain  signals — a  wink  or 
an  inflection  of  voice — to 
indicate  to  mommer  that 
she  is  better  away.  Then 
she  tells  the  story  of  her 
early  struggles,  which 
would  probably  be  so  sur- 
prising to  mommer  that  the 
nice  black  alpaca  old  lady 
is  happier  where  she  has 
gone — which  is  presumably 
to  the  kitchen. 

The  interviewer  swallows 
everything — even  tea — a  n  d 
she  knows  how  to  flatter 
him,  and  put  him  at  his 
ease.  The  fact  that  it  is 
all  a  pose — and  should  be 
described  as  a  pose — rarely 
occurs  to  him,  and  he  goes 
away  certain  that  he  has  a 
good  thing.  At  the  door, 
she  frequently  says :  "I  am 
afraid  I  haven't  said  any- 
thing at  all.  I  was  so 
frightened  of  you,  you 
know.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  was  going 
to  be  very  witty  and  amus- 
ing, and  I  must  have  been 
awfully  dull.  It  was  really 
very  sweet  of  you  to  come, 
and  I  do  wish  you  would 
call  some  day  when  you 
haven't  all  that  horrid  busi- 
ness of  interviewing  on  your  mind.  You  will, 
won't  you?  Is  this  chat  to  appear  Sunday  or 
during  the  week?" 

What  has  always  interested  me  much  more 
than  what  actresses  say  while  I  am  there  is  what 
they  say  when  I've  gone.  I've  had  many  joyous 
moments  contemplating  this.  I  can  imagine  the 
average  actress  calling  mommer  back  from  the 
kitchen,  and  throwing  off  the  elaborate  peignoir, 
and  the  expensive  manner. 

"Thank  goodness  he's  gone !"  she  probably  ex- 
claims. "I  wonder  what  they  sent  up  that  kind 
for?  Such  a  silly,  gullible  thing!  I  don't  know 
if  he  fell  for  the  books,  and  the  flowers,  and  this 
peignoir,  and  you.  He  didn't  look  as  though  he 
had.  He  never  asked  me  one  question  that  would 
do  me  any  good.  But  I  guess  I  said  enough 
about  the  old  part.  (Continued  on  page  94) 
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By    RICHARD    SAVAGE 


TO  appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  picture 
play  is  an  experience,  the  actors  say,  that 
vividly  recalls  the  unsophisticated  period 
when  they  first  went  on  the  stage.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  (and  the  money  they  get  is 
another)  which  tempts  them  before  the  camera, 
and  if  they  are  successful,  is  apt  to  keep  them 
there.  What  makes  a  thing,  even  life  itself,  trite 
and  monotonous  is  the  knowing  all  about  it  and 
this  axiom  applies  in  a  degree  to  the  profession 
of  acting. 

"I  felt,"  said  an  actress  of  superior  position 
and  known  and  respected  from  ocean  to  ocean 
because  of  her  art  and  her  character,  ''I  felt 
like  an  amateur  when  a  'movie'  producer  sent 
for  me.  I  didn't  know  him  but  his  letter  was 
polite  and  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  knew 
me  and  my  work.  The  latter  ought  to  be  true, 
at  least,  if  he  has  been  inside  almost  any  legiti- 
mate theatre  during  the  last  dozen  years,  for 
certainly  in  my  time  I've  played  many  parts. 

"Well  I  was  quickly  disillusioned  if  I  thought 
that  my  'fame'  had  reached  his  ears.  It  took 
me  back  all  those  years  to  go  and  sit  in  his 
office — his  outer  office — for  over  an  hour.  How 
well  I  remembered  the  weary  times  I  had  done 
it,  but  it  was  so  long  ago  that  now  it  was  a 
new  experience.  I  whiled  away  the  time  by 
watching  the  other  nervous,  anxious  and  cock- 
sure applicants — all  kinds  were  represented  by 
the  campers  in  that  outer  office. 

"At  length  I  heard  him  say  through  the  half 
open  door:  'All  right,  let  the  woman  in,  I'll  see 
her  for  a  minute.'  I  was  the  woman,  really,  I 
don't  believe  he  even  knew  my  name.  He  was 
the  true  stage  manager,  fat,  apoplectic,  with  a 
silk  hat  awfully  in  need  of  a  curling  iron  and  a 
big,  unlighted  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

"He  was  or  meant  to  be  polite,  but  he  didn't 
ask  me  to  sit  down,  and  when  I  sat  without  be- 
ing asked,  he  told  me  to  stand  up  in  the  light 
near  the  window  so  he  could  look  me  over. 
'Well,  you're  tall  enough,'  said  he,  'lemme  feel 
your  arm.'  He  felt  it,  gave  it  quite  a  man- 
agerial squeeze,  and  by  this  time  I  was  prepared 
for  his  next  investigation  and  had  the  words 
half  out — 'No  tights' — but  I  was  mistaken,  for 
he  only  asked  me  to  take  off  my  hat. 

"'Hair  all  to  the  good,'  said  he,  'is  it  yourn?' 
I  laughed,  and  answered  frankly  that  barring  a 
couple  of  switches  and  a  side  piece  and  a  trans- 
formation it  was  my  own.  He  took  me  quite 
seriously  and  asked  me  to  walk  up  and  down  in 
the  'little'  office.  Then  he  rang  or  pressed  a 
button,  and  said  to  the  man  who  came  in  re- 
sponse : 

"  'You  take  sixty  feet  of  her  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, see?' 

"Sixty  feet  of  me!     Would  it  hurt? 

"A  sandy  and  uncombed  gentleman  wrote 
down  my  name  and  address  in  the  outer  office 
and  I  couldn't  refrain  from  inquiring  why  they 
had  sent  for  me  if  they  did  not  know  both  and 


"Take  sixty  feet  of  her,"  says  the  manager. 


also  of  what  I  was  capable,  but  the  answer  was 
one  that  I  had  to  accept  as  reasonable— if  1  had 
never  acted  in  the  movies  1  was  on  the  same 
plane  as  other  amateurs,  the  only  difference  be- 
ing, but  it  was  a  big  difference,  that  they  had  to 
pay  me  real  money,  three  times  my  stage  salary, 
that  certainly  entitled  them  to  a  'look  in,'  as  they 
expressed  it. 

"  1  hese  rejuvenating  processes,  for  they  made 
an  old  timer  feel  like  a  'walk-on,'  were  as  noth- 
ing to  my  experiences  the  next  day  when  I  went 
to  the  studio  to  have  the  test  picture  made.  That 
is  what  the  manager  meant  when  he  spoke  of 
the  sixty  feet  to  be  taken  of  me.  My  appoint- 
ment was  for  eleven  o'clock,  it  was  nearer  one 
o'clock  when  I  was  finally  conducted  before  the 
screen  in  the  big  barn-like  studio.  The  director 
himself  led  me  before  the  camera  which  was  to 
focus  me  and  a  small  corner  made  to  look  like 
a  drawing  room. 

"He  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  him. 

"  'Go  on,'  "said  he,  'do  something.' 

"'What  kind  of  thing,'  said  I. 

"  'Oh,  get  mad,  let  yourself  out,  passion, 
fightin',  anything  you  like.' 

"  'Give  me  a  line,  won't  you  ?  Am  I  a  lady,  a 
servant,  a  fishwife?  It  makes  some  difference 
you  know  how  I  let  myself  out,  elegantly  or 
billingsgately ;  which  do  you  want  ?' 

"The  director  stared  at  me  blankly  and  re- 
peated indifferently :  'Do  something,  you  know, 
don't  keep  the  camera  waiting.' 

"So  to  spare  the  nerves  of  the  camera  I  ranted 
and  rushed  about  the  tiny  room,  doing  I  do  not 
know  what,  absurd  things  I  have  no  doubt. 

"The  director  stood  by  until  the  sixty  feet  of 
film  had  been  reeled  off.  And  as  I  went  back 
to  the  dressing  room  I  asked  him,  precisely  like 
a  greenhorn,  what  he  thought  of  my  perform- 
ance. He  was  frank  almost  to  brutality.  Said 
he:  T  guess  you  overacted  all  right.' 

"After  the  candor  of  this  criticism  I  was  sur- 
prised to  receive  a  contract  next  morning  and 
then  I  started  in  to  learn  how  to  act  for  the 
movies.  I  had  to  unlearn  a  great  many  things 
that  I  had  successfully  used  on  the  stage,  tricks 
that  are  in  every  actor's  bag.  For  instance  I 
quickly  found  that  'letting  one's  face  go'  was  a 
fatal  mistake.  In  the  test  picture  I  had  frowned 
so  realistically  that  I  or  my  counterfeit  looked 
horrible.  I  learned  that  when  I  did  anything  in 
genuine  earnest  or  what  the  stage  calls  so  I  was 
grotesque.  My  arms  when  I  waved  them  about 
no  more  violently  than  I  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  on  the  stage,  looked  like  the  wings 
of  a  windmill  in  a  tempest.  It  was  a  lesson  to 
me  in  restraint.  Do  a  thing,  yes,  but  do  it 
rhythmically  and  in  the  time  required  for  the 
photographer,  not  in  the  time  required  to  get  a 
thing  over  on  the  stage.  No  wonder,  I  thought. 
Miss  Virginia  Harned  returned  the  check  for 
$5,000,  and  refused  to  appear  in  the  movies  if 
she  came  out  in  photography  anything  like  me. 


(I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  $5,ooo 
story.)  I  learned  from  that  sixty  feet  test  that 
the  secret  of  the  photo-play  star  was  his  tempo, 
and  I  never  made  a  mess  of  my  acting  in  that 
way  again. 

"I  learned  another  lesson  quite  as  valuable 
for  the  'movies'  as  for  the  stage,  and  indeed 
carried  over  from  the  stage  to  the  film — that  is 
the  wonderful  power  of  the  eye.  Many  years 
ago  I  had  been  instructed  by  a  great  actor  that 
the  eye  had  more  to  do  with  success  on  the 
stage  than  even  the  voice.  "Hold  the  thought 
you  are  going  to  express  by  your  steady  glance," 
he  used  to  tell  me,  and  it  is  one  of  the  rudi- 
mentary lessons  of  acting.  The  actor  with  the 
restless  eye  cannot  control  his  audience. 

"It  is  more  powerful  in  the  photoplay,  this 
wonderful  eye.  I  had  always  heard  this  said 
but  supposed  they  meant  actors  with  big  eyes, 
the  Marie  Doro  type,  when  they  made  the  remark. 
It  isn't  so — it  is  the  fixed,  the  concentrated  gaze 
that  is  an  essential  on  the  film,  not  any  certain 
size  of  orb.  The  best  actor  for  the  "movies" 
with  whom  I  have  been  associated  has  a  con- 
centrated glance  equal  to  John  Mason's.  He 
actually  tells  his  part  of  the  story  with  his  eyes. 
And  he  is  a  man  about  thirty  years  old,  who  has 
never  stepped  on  the  true  stage  in  his  life.  He 
never  reads  a  scenario,  he  never  is  in  need  of  a 
line,  he  does  not  know  who  the  other  people  on 
the  film  with  him  are  or  what  they  are  doing 
there.  The  director  has  only  to  say  to  him :  'Go 
on  and  a  man  will  bring  you  a  letter,  the  news 
in  it  displeases  you.'  And  with  this  he  goes 
before  the  camera  and  gives  a  perfect  perform- 
ance. It  is  because  he  has  an  acting  eye,  and  a 
natural  instinct  for  tempo. 

"This  man  never  needs  to  have  the  machine 
run  back  for  him.  He  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  staff  of  one  of  the  largest  photoplay 
companies  of  the  country. 

"On  the  contrary  I  have  seen  well-qualified 
actors  and  actresses  who  have  been  drilled  word 
for  word  in  their  parts,  keep  the  picture  back 
for  hours  and  waste  yards  and  yards  of  film. 
They  never  seem  able  to  learn  what  tempo 
means  or  how  necessary  to  get  all  they  wish  to 
express  in  a  certain  length  of  that  mysterious 
film." 

When  so  much  is  said  in  disparagement  of  the 
photoplay,  which  a  goodly  number  of  actors  feel 
is  their  deadly  enemy,  taking  the  very  bread  out 
of  •  their  mouths,  it  is  interesting  to  hear  the 
other  side — from  an  actress. 

"My  idea  is,"  said  she,  "that  it  is  a  kind  of 
school  for  spontaneity,  if  we  can't  use  so  big  a 
word  as  inspiration.  Practice  in  it  freshens  up 
the  old  actor  wonderfully,  he  is  as  apt  to  become 
perfunctory  in  his  playing  as  any  other  profes- 
sional man  is  who  is  filed  down  by  the  trite  and 
the  monotonous.  One  cannot  be  perfunctory  be- 
fore the  camera  and  continue  to  draw  much  of  a 
salary." 
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I'hoto  McClure 

GRACE    FIELD 
This    popular    dancer    in    vaude- 
ville is  president  of  The   Dance 
Club   at  the   Hotel  Claridge. 
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RUTH    ST.    DENIS 

As    "The    Spirit    of    the    Sea,"    which    formed 
"    part    of    her    program    at    the    special    matinees 
she    gave    on    Broadway    recently. 


RUTH    CRAMER 

Classical    and    interpretative    dancer    seen    at 
Aeolian    Hall    recently. 


Otto  Sarony 
KATHARINE  WITCHIE 

Toe  dancer  of  the  team, 
Riggs  and  Witchie,  now 
appearing  in  the  success- 
ful operetta  "The  Prin- 
cess Pat"  at  the  Cort 
Theatre. 


Moffett 

TED   SHAWN 

Leading    male    dancer    with    Ruth    St    Denis. 

He     is    seen     here    in     "Nature     Rhythms/' 

a  dance   which   he  created. 


White 

FRANCES  PRITCHARD 

New   York  girl   who   scored  an  emphatic   hit  at   her   debut  in  "The 

Peasant  Girl"  with   Emma  Trentini.     She  has  since  been  dancing  at 

the  Winter   Garden   and   is   now   in    "A   World   of   Pleasure. 


DANCERS  NOW  APPEARING  IN  AND  OUT  OF  BROADWAY 
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BY 
EILEEN  O'CONNOR 


IDA  VERNON  FORTY  YEARS  AGO 

SIXTY  years  on  the  stage !  Three  score  of 
them  tinged  with  vivid  memories,  filled 
with  ideality,  throbbing  with  human  con- 
tacts, sparkling  from  attrition  with  great  minds 
of  her  own  and  other  arts  and  professions,  are 
the  glorious  possession  of  Ida  Vernon. 

We  paint  our  lives  with  the  colors  of  our 
imagination.  Ida  Vernon's  imagination  is  a  rain- 
bow-tipped brush,  tinting  all  its  objects  with 
beauty.  She  looked  like  a  marquise  of  old 
France,  and  she  bore  herself  as  one  the  morning 
I  met  her. 

Her  figure  had  the  straight,  slender  lines  of 
the  aristocrat.  It  was  no  strain  upon  belief  to 
grant  her  claim  that  she  is  the  granddaughter 
of  an  English  earl,  and  that  behind  her  on  the 
maternal  side  stretches  a  long  line  of  Huguenots. 
As  she  left  her  chair  in  a  sunny  bay  window  of 
her  hotel  sitting-room  and  came  forward  to  meet 
me  she  was  all  white  and  blue  and  graciousness. 
Her  figure  was  wrapped  in  a  white  dressing 
gown.  A  cap  of  soft  white  lace  crowned  her. 
From  beneath  it  peeped  the  snowy  whiteness  of 
her  hair.  Her  long,  patrician  features  were  of 
marble  whiteness.  The  long,  tapering  fingers 
she  extended  to  me  were  of  snow-flake  white- 
ness and  lightness.  The  blue  appeared  in  a 
broad  band  of  soft  ribbon  encircling  her  boudoir 
cap  and  in  a  silk  shawl  that  gracefully  draped 
her  shoulders  and  in  her  eyes.  The  gracious- 
ness  appeared  in  tone  and  manner,  in  glance  and 
soft-tone  greeting.  It  was  as  though  the  mis- 
tress of  the  chateau  in  the  forest  depths  of 
France  was  saluting  a  guest. 

"Yes,  I  have  been  sixty  years  on  the  stage," 
she  said  with  her  slow  smile,  "and  I  have  no 
regrets.  I  have  no  Cromwell  warning  to  give 


Ida  Vernon,  now  appearing  in  "The 
Road  to  Happiness,"  looks  back  on  a 
remarkable  theatrical  career  covering 
no  less  than  six  decades.  Engaged 
in  support  of  Charlotte  Cushman, 
and  later  appearing  as  Edwin  Booth's 
leading  woman,  she  met  all  the  stage 
celebrities  of  her  day.  In  the  fol- 
lowing interview  she  gives  an  interest- 
ing glimpse  of  the  American  stage 
during  the  last  half  century. 


those  who  would  serve  the  stage.  Fof 
girls  who  have  the  ability  for  it  I  think  it 
the  best  of  professions.  It  gives  them 
contact  with  active  minds  and  cultured 
characters.  It  affords  them  familiarity 
with  the  thoughts  of  great  authors  and 
players,  for  the  stage  at  its  best  provides 
an  atmosphere  of  true  culture. 

"I  advocate  the  stage  for  women  who 
are  adapted  to  it  because  of  its  rewards.  It  is 
the  most  profitable  of  professions  for  women. 
It  enables  them  to  live  well,  in  refined  surround- 
ings, and  if  they  have  ability,  to  be  nearly  always 
at  work." 

"I  am  used  to  seeing  Ida  Vernon  in  some  cast 
season  after  season,"  said  the  writer. 

"I  have  been  very  fortunate,"  was  her  reply.  "I 
have  almost  never  been  out  of  an  engagement 
in  those  sixty  years  except  when  I  was  ill.  My 
beginning  was  an  early  one.  It  was  while  I  was 
at  school  in  a  little  school  in  Montreal  that  they 
began  to  call  me  'the  little  actress.'  I  didn't 
know  what  'little  actress'  meant.  You  see,  my 
father  was  a  British  officer,  the  younger  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Caithness.  He  was  stationed  in 
Canada,  and  I  was  born  on  shipboard  in  mid- 
ocean,  while  my  mother  was  following  him  to 
their  new  home." 

"Are  you  then  a  woman  without  a  country?" 
"No,"  she  shook  her  head  decisively.  "Those 
born  at  sea  belong  to  the  country  under  whose 
flag  they  sail.  I  lived  at  home  in  the  Canadian 
military  stations  until  my  sister  and  I  were  sent 
to  the  convent  in  Montreal.  There  I  was  ex- 
pected to  recite  poems  to  visitors.  That  is  why 
the  Sisters  called  me  'the  little  actress.'  Two 
years  later,  when  I  was  twelve,  I  learned  what 
the  term  meant.  My  parents  had  removed  to 
New  York  and  I  was  spending  a  Christmas 
vacation  with  them.  My  father  took  us  to  the 
Chatham  Theatre,  near  the  present  Chatham 
Square  station  of  the  Elevated  Railway.  The 
best  people  in  the  city  used  to  drive  there  i" 
their  carriages.  The  play  was  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,'  which  was  greatly  in  vogue  at  that  time. 
I  saw  a  wonderful  little  Eva.  Then  it  was  I 
decided  I  wanted  to  become  a  little  actress.  I 
told  my  family  so  when  I  arrived  at  home.  I 
was  laughed  at,  but  the  laughter  was  not  as 
loud  as  my  ambitions.  At  that  time  I  had  the 
unusual  habit  for  a  child  of  reading  newspapers. 
I  read  in  one  of  the  quaint  newspapers  of  that 
time  the  headline,  'Sixty  Wedded  to  Sixteen.' 
I  read  that  Thomas  Barry  and  his  bride  had 
come  to  New  York  for  their  wedding  journey. 


IDA    VERNON   AS    SHE    IS   TO-DAY 

Thomas  Barry  was  manager  of  the  Boston  The- 
atre, then  undoubtedly  the  greatest  theatre  in 
the  world.  At  once  I  slipped  away  from  my 
home  to  his  hotel.  Graciously  he  received  me, 
but  he  looked  amazed  as  he  came  into  the  hotel 
corridor. 

"  'What  on  earth  do  you  want  to  see  me  about, 
little  girl?'  he  asked. 

"  'I  want  to  be  a  little  actress,'  I  said. 

"  'It  would  be  better  if  your  parents  came  to 
see  me,'  he  objected. 

"  'But  they  don't  want  me  to  become  a  little 
actress,'  I  replied. 

"  'You  tell  them  to  come  to  see  me,'  he  said. 

"The  next  day  my  father  and  brother  called 
on  him.  My  father  told  him  the  'idea  was  pre- 
posterous.' I  can  imagine  how  he  looked  when 
he  said  it,  dear  father! 

"  'Then  the  best  way  to  cure  her  of  it  is  to 
put  her  on  the  stage,'  said  Mr.  Barry.  'She  will 
soon  get  tired  of  it  and  cry  to  go  home.' 

"  'That's  not  a  bad  idea,'  said  father,  'but  you 
promise  to  make  it  as  hard  for  her  as  possible?' 

"  'I  will,'  promised  Mr.  Barry.  And  he  kept 
his  word,  as  far  as  his  tender  nature  could. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  took  me  to  Boston  with 
them  and  I  joined  the  stock  company  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  at  a  salary  of  ten  dollars  a  week. 
T  began  my  career  in  'A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.'  I  played  one  of  the  little  blossom  fairies. 
In  a  short  while  I  was  proud  to  report  in  my 
letters  that  I  had  been  promoted  to  the  first 
fairy,  more  honor  but  no  more  emolument. 
About  this  time  I  wrote  to  my  father  and  told 
him  that  I  had  a  cold  and  that  my  boots  were 
not  heavy  enough  for  the  winter.  Father  wrote 
me,  saying  he  hoped  he  would  soon  hear  that 
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his  liitle  girl  was  well  and  had  bought  new 
boots.  I  vowed  that  I  would  buy  those  boots 
and  everything  else  1  needed ;  what's  more,  every- 
thing I  wanted.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  'Boots 
made  me  an  actress.' 

"1  remained  on  the  stage.  I  have  often  thought 
the  boots  kept  me.  Otherwise  I  might  have 
yielded  to  my  homesickness.  Probably  the  first 
night  that  1  suffered  from  stage  fright  would 
have  been  followed  by  a  flight  to  New  York 
had  it  not  been  for  the  boots  and  for  what  Mr. 
Barry  said. 

"  'I  suppose  you  were  disappointed  in  me,' 
I  said,  when  I  had  been  unable  to  speak  my 
lines.  'No,'  he  answered.  'It  was  the  fear  you 
showed  that  convinced  me  you  would  become 
an  actress.'  I  remained  with  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre for  three  years. 

"During  that  time  our  stock  company  went  to 
Montreal.  All  of  my  schoolmates  came  to  see 
me  and  brought  me  so  many  flowers  that  I  was 
embarrassed.  I  had  no  idea  what  to  do  with 
them.  The  curtain  rose  and  fell,  rose  and  fell 
again,  and  each  time  someone  brought  me 
flowers.  I  stood  in  a  heap  of  them  wondering 
what  to  do.  At  last  I  swept  all  of  them  I  could 
into  my  apron  and  carried  them  over  and  flung 
them  upon  a  man  who  was  sitting  in  a  box. 
The  man  was  my  father.  Still  disapproving  my 
course,  he  had  come  to  Montreal  rather  to  visit 
my  married  sister  than  myself.  He  could  not 
forget  that  at  that  time  no  'child  of  good  family 
ever  went  upon  the  stage.'  It  was  the  children 
of  actors  and  actresses  who  joined  companies 
then.  But  when  father  saw  the  ovation  tendered 
me  by  my  schoolmates  the  soldier  surrendered. 
He  didn't  realize  that  this  was  a  special  oc- 
casion. He  supposed  that  it  was  a  regular  oc- 
currence. He  gave  a  supper  for  the  company. 
That  supper  converted  him  from  an  opponent 
to  a  friend  of  the  stage.  They  were  such  charm- 
ing ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  he  met.  There- 
after he  went  about  saying  to  his  friends:  'Have 
you  seen  my  daughter  in  her  last  performance?' 
Shame  had  changed  to  pride. 

"When  Mr.  Barry  retired  from  the  Boston 
Theatre  I  lost  a  good  friend  and  great  preceptor. 
His  was  a  reign  of  kindliness.  When  he  praised 
one  of  the  company  he  would  place  his  hand  on 
the  player's  shoulder  and  say:  'My  boy  (or  girl) 
that  was  good  work.  I  am  delighted.'  Or  if  he 
had  reason  to  chide  he  did  it  in  the  same  way. 
No  one  ever  heard  a  rebuke.  Reprimands  were 
always  quietly  given.  Now  they  say  it  before 
everybody. 

"I  came  next  to  Niblo's  Garden  in  New  York. 
After  that  I  went  starring.  That  was  a  day  of 
stock  and  visiting  stars.  All  companies  were 
stock  companies  and  all  stars  paid  a  round  of 
visits." 

"Wasn't  it  rather  hard  on  the  visiting  stars  to 


have  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  local  companies?'' 
"No.  Because  the  companies  were  so  well 
trained.  They  were  thorough  actors.  The 
training  was  valuable  because  a  company  of  the 
best  class  as  say  that  at  Niblo's  Garden,  made 
few  changes  in  a  year.  In  an  entire  season  it 
might  produce  but  three  plays. 

"It  was  in  my  first  year  in  New  York  that  I 
first  played  in  the  support  of  Charlotte  Cush- 
man.  To  my  childish  mind  she  was  a  very  for- 
bidding person.  She  was  stern  to  the  player  if 
a  part  were  badly  played.  I  was  always  very 
careful  to  do  exactly  as  she  wished,  for  once  I 


saw  her  seize  a  stubborn  girl  of  sixteen  and 
spank  her.  The  rite  completed  Miss  Cushman 
removed  the  culprit  from  her  knee  and  said : 
'Now,  play  that  scene  right.'  You  may  be  sure 
the  child  did. 

"I  first  saw  Edwin  Booth  in  a  curious  way. 
It  was  while  I  was  a  child  and  playing  child 
parts  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  On  my  way  to 
the  theatre  for  rehearsals  I  stopped  at  the  home 
of  a  lady  who  was  interested  in  me  and  asked 
her  to  let  me  rehearse  my  part  privately  that  1 
might  be  sure.  I  was  letter  perfect  before  I 
went  upon  the  stage.  When  she  had  heard  my 
part  she  said:  'Have  you  seen  Mr.  Booth?'  I 
answered,  'No.'  Just  then  I  glanced  out  of  the 
window.  It  was  raining.  A  man  wrapped  in  a 
cloak,  his  hat  covering  his  forehead  and  hiding 
his  eyes,  his  face  covered  to  the  nose,  passed. 
'There,'  I  said,  'that  man  of  whom  we  can  only 
see  the  nose  is  Edwin  Booth.'  I  had  never  seen 
his  photograph.  I  know  not  how  I  knew  him. 
When  I  presented  myself  for  rehearsal,  Mr. 
Booth  was  there.  It  was  indeed  the  man  with 
the  cloak. 

"I  met  him  again  in  a  way  that  impressed 
upon  me  the  greatness  of  gentleness.  Edwin 
Forrest,  as  everyone  knew,  was  a  man  of  iras- 
cible temper.  He  anticipated  the  present  time 
by  swearing  at  actors.  With  an  oath  he  asked 
a  man  why  he  didn't  stand  at  a  certain  point 
on  the  stage. 

"It  happened  that  Edwin  Booth  followed  Ed- 
win Forrest  as  on  a  visit  to  the  same  company 
and  that  the  same  man,  frightened  by  the  former 
rebuke,  tremblingly  asked :  'Mr.  Booth  would 
you  like  me  to  stand  here?'  Mr.  Booth 
answered :  'I  would  rather  you  would  stand 
about  there  if  you  can.  But  never  mind,  I  will 
find  you  wherever  you  stand.' 

"Time  came  when  I  became  Mr.  Booth's  lead- 
ing woman.  I  had  the  honor  of  playing  with 
him  in  'Macbeth.'  He  liked  to  play  with  persons 
to  whom  he  was  accustomed,  who  knew  him 
well,  because  he  was  liable  to  introduce  new 
business  or  give  a  new  reading  as  it  occurred  to 
him.  He  feared  that  would  disconcert  the  other 
player.  But  I  knew  him  so  well  that  I  was  al- 
ways ready  for  those  flashes  of  inspiration.  For 
instance  in  the  scene  in  which  he  complained  of 
the  heavy  cares  of  State  he  once  impulsively 
lifted  off  his  crown  as  though  to  rest  his  weary 
head.  I  knelt  before  him  and  received  it." 

"There  is  a  story  that  he  was  an  inspirational 
actor,  that  he  did  not  study." 

"Ah,  yes.  He  was  a  great  student.  But  by 
flashes  of  intuition  he  would  see  suddenly  some 
new  way  to  improve  a  part.  He  was  receptive 
to  the  ideas  of  others.  In  trepidation  I  told  him 
I  thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  play  Lady  Macbeth 
as  a  creature  devoid  of  womanly  instincts.  I 
told  him  I  should  (Continued  on  page  94) 
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THE   PAINTED   HEART   OF   AN   ACTRESS 


DO  women  paint  their  hearts  for  the  stage, 
as  they  do  their  eyes,  their  lips  their 
shoulders? 

Why  not? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  if  we  realize  the 
degrees  of  feeling  through  which  the  heart  of 
an  actress  passes,  in  the  many  parts  she  plays. 
The  rouge  on  the  lips  must  often  get  mixed  up 
with  the  heart.  The  paint  sticks  to  it,  more  or 
less,  and  she  finds  herself  yielding  more  and 
more  of  her  real  self  to  her  stage  self  as  the 
years  fasten  the  beauty  of  her  art  upon  her. 
It  is  only  a  phrase,  perhaps,  not  so  absurd  as  it 
seems  at  first,  if  we  associate  it  with  so  sincere 
an  artist,  for  instance,  as  Ethel  Barrymore. 

She  admits  that  it  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
acting,  this  merging  of  stage  illusion  with  actual 
human  experience.  The  performance  of  life 
makes  puppets  of  most  of  us,  but  it  is  the  theatre 
that  adorns  the  plots  and  passions  of  our  little 
existences. 

Art  harmonizes,  softens,  interprets  the  motive 
of  living.  Without  the  theatre  we  should  all  be 
more  hopelessly  mad  than  we  are.  As  Ethel 
Barrymore  would  put  it,  acting  is  the  song  of  an 
artist.  It  is  a  song  of  the  heart,  sometimes 
radiant,  sometimes  sad,  sometimes  exalting.  The 
mystery  of  acting  is  like  the  fragrance  of  incense. 


It  is  the  heart  of  an  actress  who  plays 
many  emotional  parts.  Ethel  Barry- 
more  tells  if  the  paint  ivears  off,  de- 
fines it,  and  reveals  some  secrets  of 
acting. 


By  WILLIAM  DE  WAGSTAFFE 

it  inspires  a  deep  religious  respect  for  the  poetic 
justice  that  underlies  all  true  feeling.  The  play 
doesn't  matter  so  much,  it  is  the  acting  that 
establishes  its  humanity. 

It  was  Edwin  Booth's  poetic  majesty  of  being, 
not  his  plays,  that  stirred  us.  It  was  Sir  Henry 
Irving's  exquisite  balance  of  intellectual  quality, 
and  Ellen  Terry's  winged  heart  tones,  and 
Duse's  tragic  voice  of  the  shadows,  and  Bern- 
hardt's  ringing  chant  of  all  the  passions,  that 
made  us  understand  the  common  laws  of  life 
with  a  greater  zest  for  their  beauty. 

We  are  a  bit  too  cynical  to-day  about  the  heart. 
We  are  afraid  to  feel. 

Ferrero,  the  historian,  the  most  practical  stu- 
dent of  romance,  confirmed  this.  He  told  me 
that  the  most  marvelous  sight  to  him  in  New 


York  was  an  exquisitely  gowned  woman  of 
youthful  figure,  with  snow-white  hair  and  a  face 
and  skin  like  the  pink  blush  of  a  rose  bud. 

"Have  they  no  hearts  to  twist  them?''  he  asked 
contemptuously. 

The  American  woman  is  suspicious  of  senti- 
ment, he  concluded,  so  she  buys  her  emotions  at 
the  theatre  and  enjoys  them  with  a  box  of  candy. 

But — the  mystery  of  acting  is  more  sincere 
than  a  vagabond  mood.  Its  secret  is  the  abund- 
ant humanity  of  the  artist,  to  whom  life  is  an 
epic  written  in  a  book  we  call  destiny  by  an 
author  of  divine  sympathy. 

Though  not  quoted,  these  are  still  Ethel  Barry- 
more's  impulses. 

Years  ago,  when  the  theatre  was  a  place  of  in- 
ner glory  to  him,  a  scribbler  walked  from  a  hotel 
to  the  stage  door  with  Mrs.  Kendal.  It  was 
raining,  but  she  insisted  on  walking,  and  the 
umbrella  settled  over  them  like  a  halo.  He  was 
mystified  by  her  depression.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  she  ought  to  be  radiant  in  the  glitter  of 
her  fame  and  success.  She  wasn't  at  all.  She 
seemed  weary  and  tired.  As  he  left  her  at  the 
stage  door,  she  said : 

"I'd  give  anything  if  I  didn't  have  to  go  into 
this  place  to-night,  but  I  must.  The  play  must 
go  on,  and  I  shall  give  such  a  bad  performance." 
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Often  since  then,  the  scribbler  has  seen  the 
physical  and  spiritual  weariness  that  overwhelms 
the  artist  as  the  time  for  the  curtain  to  rise 
draws  nearer  and  nearer. 

Surely,  they  must  paint  their 
hearts  too,  in  that  tiny  brilliantly 
lighted  star  dressing  room  which 
they  enter  so  modestly  from  the 
common  place,  and  from  which 
they  emerge  with  such  impressive 
splendor  of  characterization. 

It  was  near  curtain  time  when 
this  interview  took  place, 

No  one  who  has  been  a  priv- 
ileged spectator  of  her  career  will 
dispute  Ethel  Barrymore's  devo- 
tion to  the  tragic  tones.  In 
spite  of  the  charm  of  her  comedy 
vein,  she  is  always  climbing 
higher  into  the  mists  that  shroud 
the  peaks  of  human  inquiry. 

"That  is  what  the  theatre  ought 
to  be,  a  place  where  we  can  find 
food  for  the  starved  aspirations 
of  our  difficult  lives,"  she  said. 

I  had  envied  the  list  of  desirable  young  men, 
whom  years  ago,  according  to  the  newspapers, 
had  been  Ethel  Barrymore's  suitors.  Every  other 
man  in  the  audience  with  me  who  watched 
the  witchcraft  of  her  performance  in  Clyde 
Fitch's  "Captain  Jinks,"  envied  them  too. 

"You  remember  that  brilliant  and  roman- 
tic record?" 

"Yes — yes — "  she  gasped,  in  that  voice 
of  hers  that  is  always  a  volcano  of 
smothered  feeling,  and  she  smiled.  It  was 
the  strange  smile  of  a  woman  who  is 
caught  looking  over  the  dolls  of  her  girl- 
hood. They  recalled  to  her  also  those 
memories,  the  five  finger  exercises  at  her 
piano  which  she  played  so  well.  They  were 
the  first  lessons  in  the  music  of  emotion. 
There  are  people  to  whom  years  are  only 
yesterdays,  and  those  still  insist  that  the 
Ethel  Barrymore  of  "Capt.  Jinks"  is  the 
same  Ethel  Barrymore  who,  in  the  role  of 
Mrs.  McChesney  persists  in  the  same  old 
lure  of  the  bewitching  suspense,  in  her  acting. 
The  smile  in  her  eyes  creeps  just  as  surely 
into  the  radiance  of  the  smile  on  her  lips, 


ETHEL  BARRYMORE  IN  "THE  SILVER  BOX" 


woman  in  Galsworthy's  "The  Silver  Box,"  where 
one  must  paint  the  heart  in  the  dull  tones  of  the 
story.     Mr.  Frohman  believed  in  the  play  and  1 
did  it  because  I   felt  it  ought  to  be  done.     My 
own  part  was  comparatively  small 
in  it.     No,  I  didn't  mind  wearing 
the    clothes    of    a    charwoman — 
they  belonged  to  the  message  of 
the  play.     Those  are  the  sort  of 
plays    the    theatre    ought    to    do 
more   often,   the   sort  of   plays   I 
should  tike  to  do  always." 

"Life    in    its    serious    facts   be- 
longs in  the  theatre?" 

"Life  is  such  a  problem  any- 
how, that  we  never  get  tired  of 
having  it  explained  for  us  by  men 
and  women  who  think.  The  the- 
atre draws  so  many  thinkers  to 
it,  on  this  account.  No  play  is 
worth  much  unless  it  has  poetic 
qualities,  is  it?  I  don't  mean 
rhyme,  or  blank  verse,  but  it  must 
'have  something  in  it  that  justi- 
fies our  being  alive  mustn't  it? 

now,  as  it  did  when  the  youngsters  were  mad  "Take  'The  Shadow'  for  instance.  A  great 
about  her;  and  the  tears  in  her  voice  are  not  less  poetic  play,  with  an  enormous  uplift  in  its  theme, 
worldly  or  real  than  they  were  when  she  was  that  a  problem  answered  by  the  soul.  I  loved  to  play 

in  it.  All  the  suffering  it  gave  me,  the  ex- 
haustion from  the  actual  heartache  and 
tears  of  each  performance,  strengthened 
me.  I  felt  a  great  exaltation  in  the  mere 
work,  it  took  me  bodily  out  of  to-days  and 
to-morrows,  and  all  the  little  places  in  life. 
It  was  almost  sacred  to  me.  The  message 
it  gave  out  was  so  beautiful,  so  inspiring 
to  thousands  who  go  through  life  half 
dead  in  heart  and  mind." 

"You  repaint  your  heart  for  each  per- 
formance?" 

"If  such  plays  could  always  be  produced, 
greater  opportunities  would  come,  to  find 
great  actresses  on  the  American  stage," 
and  Ethel  Barrymore's  voice  trailed  away 
with  a  sigh  into  the  suspense  of  silence 
that  she  projects  so  well  on  the  stage. 

"Then  there  was  that  woman  in  'Mid- 
Channel,' "  she  went  on.  "A  sordid  story 
of  the  woman  trapped  by  her  own  soul. 
Her  suicide  (Continued  on  page  95) 


Hall 


IN  "COUSIN  KATE" 


(0  Char 
Frohman 


slip  of  a  girl  who  was  so  disturb- 
ing, so  very  confusing  to  the  im- 
pressionable. 

"I  should  play  that  part  to-day 
just  as  I  did  then,"  she  said,  speak- 
ing of  the  girl  in  "Capt.  Jinks," 
"I  would  not  do  anything  more 
with  it  than  I  did." 

"It  is  a  picture  in  your  portrait 
gallery  of  the  theatre?" 

"I  could  not  paint  it  any  better. 
It  was  finished  then  and  I  could 
not  improve  upon  it." 

"But,  the  painted  heart  of  a 
Victorian  coquette  is  surely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  a  neutral  one?" 

"Yes,  but  I  could  not  modernize 
the  character,  since  it  was  painted 
in  its  own  delightful  colors  of 
1840." 

You  paint  on  the  heart  the  color  that  matches 
costume !" 

"I  see — you  mean  that  one's  real  self  masquer- 
ades on  the  stage.  Perhaps  so.  There  are  gray 
parts  of  hopeless,  grim,  helpless  tragedy  like  the 


the 
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•e  setting   for  Act  II       "A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings."  one   of  Winthrop  Ames'  particular  triumphs  in  the  art  of  smart  stage  dressing.     The  walls  are  latticed   in    delicate 
grays,  the  furniture  is  enameled  in  gray,  with  wicker' panels  and  beautifully  contrived  roses  modelled  in   the   natural  colorings. 
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By    ROZEL    GOTTHOLD 


NATURALNESS   is    the   keynote   of   mod- 
ern   stage    setting.      The    rooms    of    the 
stage  are  as  habitable  as  are  those  of  the 
best  houses,,  for  it  is  such  homes  that  form  the 
basis  of  up-to-date  stage  decoration. 

When  the  producer  wishes  to  arrange  for  the 
staging  of  a  new  play,  he  goes  to  the  smartest 
of  the  interior  decorators,  and  obtains  from  them 
the  sort  of  furniture  that  their  patrons  buy. 

Winthrop  Ames  is  one  of  the  managers  who 
insists  on  the  best  in  this  respect  and  spares 
neither  pains  nor  money  to  secure  it.  "Mr. 
Ames  comes  in  here,"  said  the  head  of  a  famous 
shop,  "and  tells  me  the  kind  of  play  he  is  to  put 
on.  'I  should  like  to  have,'  he  says,  'the  style 
of  settee  that  such  a  woman  would  use  in  her 
room';  or,  'Let  me  have  a  chair  that  this  type  of 
woman  would  require  for  her  bedroom.'  Then 
I  think  over  the  list  of  our  patrons,  and  the  in- 
teriors we  have  done,  and  select  for  him  the  type 
of  furnishing  that  I  feel  would  best  suit  his 
needs." 

As  a  perfect  example  of  modern  furnishing, 
we  have  the  exquisite  bed- 
room in  that  most  delight- 
ful of  comedies,  "A  Pair 
of  Silk  Stockings,"  one  of 
Mr.  Ames'  particular 
triumphs.  The  walls  are 
latticed  in  delicate  grays, 
the  furniture  is  enamelled 
in  gray, 
I  with  wicker 

panels    and 
beautifully 
c  o  n  t  r  ived 
roses  mod- 
elled in  the 
natural  col- 
orings.   There 
are    luxurious 
draperies      of 
green    silk 
with     roses, 
and   quantities 
of    pillows. 

The     three 
Chair,    table    and    lamp   from    "Twin   Beds" 


doors,  one  lead- 
ing to  the  dress- 
ing room,  the 
second  to  the 


•~l 

I 


clothes      closet, 

the  third  to  the 

bathroom,    are 

decorated  in  art 

m  o  d  e  r  n  e 

motifs:      the 

first    has    a 

woman's    figure,    with 

mirror    and    powder 

puff;  the  second  a  pic- 

ture of.  a  hat  box  and 

a   slipper  ;    the    third    a 

woman  stepping  out  of 

the     bath.       All     these 

little     details     possibly 

escaped     the     attention 

of  the  average  theatre- 

goer,   but    to    the    con-  _ 

nnisepi.r  tripv   ™nnt  Setting   for   "Twin    Beds."     A    room    in   the   apartment    of   a   smart   coupl 

the   sort   of   pink   and  blue   furnishings  that  a   gay   young   woman   would 
The     living     room     is  two  beds  are  of  cream  enamel,  with   wicker  panels. 


e,    with    just 
fancy.     The 


also  an  example  worthy  of  emulation.  The  plac- 
ing of  the  beautifully  designed  furniture  is  an 
achievement  all  in  itself.  The  entire  room  is 
done  in  old  oak  and  Gobelin  blue.  The  landing 
of  the  staircase  is  occupied  by  a  low  bookcase, 
with  blue  and  white  hawthorn  vases.  The  stair 
carpet  is  in  blue,  the  draperies  are  of  blue  bro- 
cade, the  little  bit  of  upholstery  is  of  blue,  and 
the  china  on  the  mantel  shows  the  same  color. 
Thrown  over  the  piano  is  an  exquisite  piece  of 
Chinese  brocade.  The  tapestries  on  the  wall 
have  been  so  manipulated  by  artists  as  to  give 
the  mellowness  of  the  richest  Gobelins. 

The  "Boomerang,"  the  glittering  little  jewel  of 
a  comedy  at  the  Belasco  Theatre,  has  been  staged 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  Belasco  and  the  play. 
That  master  craftsman  has  actually  eliminated 
every  vestige  of  artificiality  from  the  setting  of 
this  play.  One  feels  an  intense  desire  to  step  up 
from  the  orchestra  chair  into  those  beautiful 
rooms  just  above. 

Mrs.  Woodbridge's  living-room  is  charming, 
with  its  luxurious  sofas  and  chairs,  and  its  softly 


shaded  lamps.  While  Belasco's  furniture  is  al- 
ways perfect,  he  does  not  rely  mainly  on  that, 
but  creates  atmosphere  with  his  lighting  ar- 
rangement. For  instance,  in  the  first  act,  the 
doctor's  office,  there  is  a  window,  one  of  those 
very  broad  ones,  at  -the  back  of  the  stage,  pre- 
sumably overlooking  the  street.  Through  this, 
most  of  the  light  filters,  in  an  amazingly  natural 
way. 

The  modern  producer  spares  no  expense  to 
get  the  atmosphere  required.  In  fact,  many  of 
the  new  productions  cost  as  much  as  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  Cohan  and  Harris  plays,  for 
instance,  are  always  synonymous  with  tremend- 
ous outlay  of  money.  In  that  most  popular  of 
their  plays,  "It  Pays  to  Advertise,"  the  very- 
name  of  the  play  gives  one  an  idea  of  their 
standard.  The  most  expensive  suite  of  furniture 
used  in  any  production,  perhaps,  is  seen  in  the 
library  scene  of  that  successful  play.  Fifteen 
hundred  dollars  was  expended  for  this  handsome 
set  of  furniture,  the  chairs  of  which  averaged 
at  least  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  each. 
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In  "The  Lie,"  a  most  remarkable  air  of 
solidity  and  reality  was  imparted  to  the  set- 
ting of  the  English  hall.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  producers  of  this  successful  play 
went  to  the  expense  of  having  every  detail  of 
such  a  hall  abroad  actually  copied  for  them. 
The  pictures  gave  them  the  greatest  concern, 
however.  How  could  they  get  the  beautiful 
dignified  ancestral  portraits  that  such  a  hall 
required?  The  producer  finally  had  them 
painted  by  a  well-known  member  of  the 
Academy,  who  has  recently  become  very  much 
interested  in  the  artistic  side  of  modern 
stage  producing. 

In  the  farce  "Twin  Beds"  the  acme  of  stage 
realism   was   reached.     Here   was   a   room   in 
the   apartment   of   a    smart    couple,   with    just 
the  sort  of  pink  and  blue  furnishings  that  a  gay 
young  woman  would  fancy.     1  here  were  the  two 
beds,  all  cream  enamel,  with  wicker  panels,  that 
are  just   now   very   popular   with   women   of  her 
class.    Even  the  sheets  on. the  beds,  it  was  to  be 
noticed,  had  the  correct,  scalloped  edge.     So  real 
was  the  entire  setting  that  a  young  woman  ex- 
claimed to  her  husband :  "Why,  Tom,  dear,  they 
are  just  like  ours !" 

In  "On  Trial,"  there  is  a 
library  scene  that  for  ex- 
pense, solidity  and  natural- 
ness almost  equals  the  one  in 
the  other  Cohan-Harris  pro- 
d  u  c  t  i  o  n.  The  sofa  and 
chairs  are  done  in  an  ex- 
quisite green  velvet,  and  the 
table  is  a  particularly  fine 
example  of  English  carving. 
There  was  a  distinct  atmos- 
phere of  richness  and  ele- 
gance about  this  scene,  car- 
ried even  as  far  as  the  pleas- 
ing landscapes  and  figure 
painting  upon  the  walls,  set 
in  restrained  gold  frames. 
This  melodrama,  "On 

Tria1'"  sh°Wecl  a  «reat  VCt"- 
satility  in  the  matter  of 
stage  settings.  por  the  verv 

next  scene  was  enacted  in  an 

old  fashioned  road  house,  in  which  was  used  a 
suite  of  remarkably  fine  walnut  furniture.  There 
were  the  antique  chintz  sofas  and  chairs  and 
tables,  that  were  recognized  at  once  as  something 
extremely  good  by  those  in  the  audience  who 
were  "in  the  know."  As  far  as  pleasing  realism 
is  concerned,  this  scene  in  "On  Trial"  was  a  dis- 
tinct success. 

Another  play  that  called  for  antique  furniture 
of  the  best  type  was  "The  Clever  Ones."  In  one 
scene  of  this  play,  there  was  a  thoroughly 
charming  old  English  room,  filled  with  furniture 
that  made  more  than  one  pair  of  eyes  glisten. 


Odd  chair,  of  old  Eng- 

lisli  Design,  used  in  "The 

Road  to  Happiness" 


There  was  a  table,  particularly,  that  was  dis- 
tinctly worth  while. 

"Under  Fire"  contains  a  living-room  done  in 
black  and  white  that  is  the  very  last  word  in 
smartness.  The  walls  are 
panelled  in  stripes,  with 
dainty  motifs  of  vases  of 
flowers.  The  window  at 
the  back  is  artistically 
draped  in  flowered  linen, 
the  mantel-piece  and  doors 
have  stencilled  lines  of 
black. 

The  furniture  is  of  white 
enamel,  with  luxurious  vel 
vet  upholstery  and  pillows. 
At  one  side  there  is  a  tea 

table,  upon  which  is  to  be  seen  a  service  of  black 
and  white  striped  china.  This  set  was  designed 
especially  for  this  play,  whose  producers  went  to 
the  expense  of  having  it  made,  as  there  was 
nothing  like  it  in  New  York.  It  has  been 
learned,  however,  that,  since  the  manufacture  of 
this  set,  there  are  now  such  designs  to  be  found 
in  the  smart  shops — which  shows  how  the  ideas 
of  stage  fiirnishings  can  be  used  practically. 

"The  House  of  Glass"  is  another  of  the  costly 
Cohan  and  Harris  productions,  with  beautiful 
chairs,  an  especially  well-designed  library  table, 
and  rich  copper  lighting  fixtures.  "Hit-the-Trail 
Holliday,"  also,  is  a  witness  to  the  thoroughness 
and  care  in  stage  setting  that  has  come  to  be  the 
present  day  standard.  In  the  latter  play  is  to 
be  seen  besides  the  famous  barber  shop,  a  library 
containing  a  large,  well-upholstered  sofa,  roomy 
enough  to  invite  a  nap ;  and  a  most  unusual 
niche  with  a  mantelpiece  and  two  small  windows, 
carefully  draped. 

Period  furnishings  are  used  in  many  of  these 
plays.  Where  do  the  producers  get  the  pieces 
they  need?  Many  of  them  have  scouts,  it  is 
said,  men  who  keep  their  eyes  open  for  finds  and 
bargains  in  antiques.  They  know  the  ins  and 
outs  of  every  antique  shop  along  Fourth  Avenue. 
They  are  well-acquainted  with  all  the  old  Per- 
sian rug  merchants  of  that  busy  thoroughfare. 
Many  of  these  scouts  travel 
throughout  the  country,  picking 
up  pieces  of  old  French  rose- 
wood, walnut  and 


"Under    Fire"    has   a   living-room    done    in    black    an-l 
white  that  is  the  very  last  wurd  in  smartness 

mahogany  from  the  South,  or  good  pieces  of 
early  Colonial  from  the  Xew  Holland  States. 
Unfortunately,  however,  most  of  the  territory 
has  been  combed  so  thoroughly,  that  it  is  harder 
than  ever  to  pick  up  bargains. 

Sometimes,  when  the  producer  cannot  find  the 
sort  of  antique  furniture  that  he  requires,  he 
goes  to  the  expense  of  having  it  made  especially 
for  him.  Many  a  piece  of  Sheraton  or  Jacobean 
seen  on  the  stage  is  a  replica  of  the  most  fa- 
mous designs. 

Some  of  the  producers  have  silks  and  other 
textiles  designed  for  them.  There  are  firms  here 
in  New  York  that  make  a  specialty  of  producing 
designs  and  colorings  that  are  exactly  fitted  to 
the  producer's  needs. 

Some  managers  are  themselves  collectors,  with 
keenly  artistic  instincts.  Such  a  man  is  David 
Belasco,  the  master  of  realism  in  stage  settings. 
Mr.  Belasco's  collection  of  objcts  d'art  is  well 
known,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility that  he  need  never  go  outside  of  his  own 
treasures  for  what 
he  requires. 

The  storehouse  of 
the  late  Charles 
Frohman,  it  is  said, 
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Mrs.    Woodbridge's   living-room   in    "The   Boomerang"   is  charming,    with   its   luxurious    sofas  and  chairs,  and  its  softly  shaded  lamps 
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is  full  of  many  an  interesting  piece  of  furniture, 
each  in  itself  a  perfect  treasure  to  producer  or 
private  collector  alike.  In  fact,  it  seems  that 
with  the  present  ideas  in  stage  producing,  call- 
ing for  only  what  is  real  and  true,  the  producer, 
and  the  collector  of  antiques  are  running  a  pretty 
close  race  to  grab  the  best  that  is  to  be  had  in 
the  field.  Between  them,  they  have,  probably, 
almost  depleted  the  market  of  its  wares. 


But  it  is  not  only  in  the  lasting,  solid  fitting 
that  the  manager  must  aim  for  realism.  Even 
though  he  knows  that  it  is  but  for  a  night  he 
must  still  cheerfully  spend  his  money  for  the 
right  sort  of  fittings  to  give  the  real  atmosphere. 

In  the  "Song  of  Songs,"  for  example,  there 
is  a  perfectly  appointed  table.  Suddenly,  the 
tablecloth  is  Jerked  off,  and  all  the  exquisite, 
fragile  glass  is  smashed  to  atoms.  Until  the 


end  of  the  season,  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars had  been  expended  on  this  item  alone. 

Many  a  woman  throughout  the  country  who 
cannot  get  about  herself  finds  in  the  new  stag? 
settings  many  an  idea  that  might  otherwise  never 
have  reached  her.  In  the  clever  drapery  of  a 
window,  in  the  new  arrangement  of  flowers  she 
finds  the  inspiration  for  a  bit  of  welcome  change 
in  her  own  home. 


Nat  Wills— the  Telegraph  Boy 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the 
world  is  to  make  people  laugh.  It  sounds 
easy,  but  it  isn't.  There  is  one  wellrknown 
joker  in  the  humor  business  who  never  fails  to 
hit  the  bull's  eye  and  that  is  Nat  M.  Wills,  the 
famous  tramp,  now  at  the  Hippodrome.  During 
the  performance  of  "Hip,  Hip,  Hooray"  he  comes 
on  dressed  as  a  telegraph  boy  holding  out  a 
sheaf  of  telegrams  which  he  proceeds  to  read  off. 
Some  of  these  telegraphic  laugh  producers, 
which  never  fail  to  convulse  the  house,  are 
written  by  James  Madison,  a  vaudeville  author, 
others  are  by  Mr.  Wills  himself.  Here  are  a 
few  of  them : 

(Copyrighted  by  Nat  M.  Wills.    Stage 

rights  resen'ed.) 

A  telegram  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Gen.  George  W.  Goethals : 

"I  have  to  report  another  landslide.  Please  in- 
form me  whether  the  canal  is  in  Panama  or 
Panama  is  in  the  canal." 


A  telegram   from   Otto  von   Schatterbach : 

"I  underwent  an  operation  last  night  that  will 

make  me   a  good   American  citizen.     I   had   my 

'hyphen'  cut  out."      

A  telegram  from  the  Russian  General — von 
Hate-the-Bathsky : 

"Send  1,000,000  pairs  of  pajamas  at  once.  Rus- 
sian army  getting  ready  to  'retire'  again." 


A  telegram  from  the  King  of  Greece : 

"Send  Vernon  Castle  over  here  at  once.     We 

are  in  doubt  as  to  what  'steps' 

to  take."      

(I   see  the   ladies   are  at  it, 
too.) 

A    telegram    from    the    Em- 
press of  Germany  to  the  Queen 
of  England : 

"Am  sitting  on 
my  veranda  'cro- 
shaying'  stock- 
ings.  Would  like 
to  have  you 
come  and  join 
me — 'knit.' " 


A  telegram 
from  Nat  Goodwin : 

"Why  didn't  President 
Wilson  tell  me  he  wanted 
another  wife?  I  would  have 
let  him  have  one  of  mine." 


A  telegram  from  Mrs.  Pankhurst : 

"If,  as  Rudyard  Kipling  says,  woman  is  only  a 
rag,  a  bone  and  a  hank  of  hair,  then  let  me  tell 
you  what  man  is,  nothing  but  a  jag,  a  drone  and 
a  tank  of  air."  - 

From  a  friend  in  Berlin  : 

"Dear  Nat :'  Don't  come  over  as  they  are  throw- 
ing-(bombs)  bums  right  and  left." 


A  telegram  from  Admiral  Carrie-a-Georgevitch 
of  the  Serbian  army  : 

"Have  just  attacked  the  Austrian  commander. 
General  Runawayski,  from  the  rear  and  cut  off 
his  retreat."  

A  telegram  from  Santa  Claus  to  the  ladies : 
"When  Christmas  comes  around  please  do  not 

hang  up  any  fur  lined  stockings  as  I  am  terribly 

ticklish."  

A  telegram  from  Gen.  von  llindenburg: 
"We  are  using  Limburger  cheese  to  keep  the 
enemy   out   of   our    trenches    and    find    it    unap- 
proachable."   

A  war  telegram  from  Bar-room  Pete : 
"Have  just  attacked  a  lunch  counter  and  cap- 
tured    Limburg — anyway     my    position     is     now 
stronger  than  ever." 


A  wireless  from  Henry 
Ford— Sandy  Hook,  5  P.M. : 

"Every  one  on  board  my 
peace  ship  hopeful  of  suc- 
cess. We  are  all  casting 
our  bread  upon  the  waters." 


A  telegram  from  the  Rus- 
sian war  correspondent  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch: 

"I  saw  the  Czar's  family 
at  the  opera  last  night.  The 
Czardine  was  in  a  box." 


Latest  war  bulletins: 

"Great  scandal  in  Paris.  French  army  officer 
found  in  bed  with  German  measles." 

"Teddy  Roosevelt  ready  to  sail  to  Europe.  He 
wants  to  put  the  bull  in  Bull-garia." 


I  just  had  a  telegram  from  William  Jennings 
Bryan.    Here's  what  he  says : 
"I  lost  $250  last  night.   I  talked  in  my  sleep." 


A  telegram  from  Old  Doc  Cook : 
"Have  just  bumped   into   a  clothesline   in   the 
dark.     Expect  to  discover  the  pole  shortly." 


"DETROIT,  MICH. 

"Ford    automobile    factory    compelled  to    shut 

down.     Henry   Ford    is   taking   all   the  nuts   to 

Europe."  . 

Ford  Agency — Next  year  Ford  cars  will  be 
painted  a  bright  banana  color — that's  so  we  can 
sell  them  in  bunches. 

A  telegram  from  State  Superintendent  of 
Prisons  Riley  to  Warden  Osborne: 

"I  congratulate  you  on  the  way  you  have  been 
running  Sing  Sing.  I  wish  you  everything  that 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  wishes  the  Czar  of 
Russia." 

Warden  Osborne's  answer,  it  came  collect: 

^lany  thanks  for  good  wishes.  Step  into  the 
nearest  drug  store  and  have  a  drink  of  carbolic 
acid  at  my  expense." 


NAT   WILLS 

As    the    telegraph    boy 

at   the   Hippodrome 


From  John  D.  Rockefeller: 

"If  Henry  Ford's  Peace  Ship  has  a  stormy 
voyage  I  hope  they  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters." 

A  telegram  from  Charlie  Chaplin: 
"Can't   you    arrange   to   let   my    mother-in-law 
appear  at  the  Hippodrome  in  the  great  skating 
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NAT  WILLS 
In    private    life 


scene.     I'd  give  anything  to  see  her  'on  the  ice.  " 

A  telegram  from  Capt.  Boy-Ed  of  the  Embassy 
at  Washington : 

"Have  sold  my  automobile  as  I  expect  to  re- 
ceive my  'walking  papers'  shortly." 


Realizing  that   the. public   is   very   much    inter- 
ested  in   his  big  peace   expedition,   Henry    Ford 
has   asked   me  to   read   to  you   the   various   tele- 
grams he  has  received   from  the  different  celeb- 
rities   he    sent    invitations    to: 
A  telegram  from  Teddy  Roosevelt : 
"Would    go    along    if    your    expedition    was 
headed  toward  Spain,  as  I  am  an  excellent  'bull 
shooter.' "  

A  telegram  from  De  Wolf  Hopper: 
"Best   wishes   for   success   of  your  expedition, 
but  why  do  you  call  it  a  Peace  Ship  when  you 
have  so  many  married  couples  on  board?" 


A   telegram    from   William   Jennings   Bryan : 
"Sorry  I  can't  join  your  peace  expedition,  but 

have  already  made  arrangements  for  the  coming 

season  with  a  circus." 


A  telegram  from  Hetty  Green : 
"Will  not  join  your  peace  expedition.     No  one 
can  make  me  'come  across.' " 


From  Charlie  Mu.-phy: 

"Dear  Mr.  Ford :  While  it  is  noble  of  you  to 
spend  ten  millions  for  peace,  I  wish  I  had  a  piece 
of  the  ten  millions." 

A  telegram   from  Andrew  Carnegie : 
"Don't  think  much   of   your  peace  expedition. 
but  I'll  come  along  for  the  sake  of  the  ride." 


From  the  Governor  of  Utah  : 
"Would  like  to  come  along  on  your  peace  ex- 
pedition— but  my  wives  won't  let  me." 


From  the  German  Ambassador,  Count  von 
Bernstorff : 

"Cancel  order  for  toys  as  my  'Boy-ed'  is  go- 
ing back  to  Europe."  (Continued  on  page  94) 
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ANNA   CASE 
One   of   the   best   known   of   the   younger 
set    of    American    sopranos.      Began    her 
career   as   church    singer,    her   voice   win- 
ning her  a  contract  at  the   Metropolitan. 


" HEINRICH 

Lyric  soprano  of  noted  musical  lineage. 

Born    in    Philadelphia,    and    made    her 

debut    in    Elherfeld,    Germany. 


FLORENCE  MACBETH 
A  native  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Made  her  debut  at  Covent  Gar- 
den as  Lucia,  four  years  ago. 
Now  with  the  Chicago  Grand 
Opera  Company. 


Matzene  LOUISE    EDVINA 

Noted   Canadian   soprano,    born  at   Vancouver.      In   private   life   she   is   Mrs. 

Cecil  Edwardes.      She   is  a  pupil   of  Jean  de   Reszke  and   made   her  operatic 

debut  at  Covent  Garden   in   1908,  singing  Marguerite   in   "Faust."      She   has 

been   very   successful   in   appearing  with 


various  opera   companies. 


MARCIA  VAN  DRESSER 
American  artist,  who  for  the 
past  few  years  has  been  singing 
leading  roles  at  the  Opera  House 
at  Frankfort-on-Main.  Considered 
one  of  the  best  Mozart  singers 


HELEN   STANLEY 

Born  in  Cincinnati,  and  received  her 
musical  education  in  that  city.  A 
woman  of  wealth  sent  her  abroad  to 
study.  She  sang  two  years  in  Ger- 
man opera  houses  and  after  con- 
tinuous success  abroad,  returned  to 
this  country  and  made  her  first 
operatic  appearance  here,  taking 
Mary  Garden's  role  in  "Cinderella," 
with  the  Chicago-Philadelphia  Opera 
Company. 


EDIT  I    MASON 


Young  and  winning  American  ly_ric 
soprano.  Won  success  abroad,  haying 
sung  in  opera  at  Nice  and  Marseilles. 
Was  engaged  to  sing  at  the  Paris 
Opera  Comique  when  the  war  broke 
out,  at  which  time  she  came  to  the 


Metropolitan  an.d  has  won  praise  here 
for  her  high,  clear  voice,  filling  such 


roles  as  Oscar  in  "Un  Ballo  in  Mas- 

:liera"    and    Sophie    in    "Der    Rosen 

kavalier.*' 


MYRTLE   MOSES 
Pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke.       One 
of    the    few    Chicago    singers 
selected     for    minor     roles     in 
the    Chicago-Philadelphia   Co. 


MYRNA  SHARLOW 
Born    in   Jamestown,   N.   D., 
and     studied     music     in     St. 
Louis. 


ELEAXORA  DE  CISNEROS 
Native  of  Brooklyn  and  known 
as  church    singer.      Joined   the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  en- 
semble in  1900. 


IRENE    PAWLOSHA 
Born     in     St.     John's,     Quebec, 
and    made    her    first    appearance 
on     the     stage     as     a     dancer. 
Studied       singing       in       Paris. 


©  Mishkin 

SOPHIE  BRASLAU 
Contralto,    a    New    Yorker    by 
birth,     although     her     parents 
are   Russians.      (Metropolitan) 


©  Mishkin 

LOUISE    COX 
Soprano,      born      in     Con  way. 
Arkansas,  and  protegee  of  Lil- 
lian   Nprdica.      (Metropolitan) 


CYRENNE  VAN  GORDON 
Ohio  girl  with  rich  con- 
tralto voice.  Campanini  en- 
gaged her  after  hearing  her 
singing  in  Cincinnati. 


AMERICAN    GIRLS   WHO    HAVE   ATTAINED    SUCCESS    IN    GRAND    OPERA 

The   public   is   apt   to    remember   only    the    names   of    Lillian    Nordica,    Emma    Eames,   Louise   Homer,   and   Geraldine   Farrar   when  counting  the   American    women    who  have 
won  fame  in   op«ra.     The   present  season  has  brought   to  the   front  many   native-born   artists  with  exceptional  vocal  gifts  who  are  now  appearing  with  the  Metropolitan  and 

Chicago-Philadelphia   Opera  Companies. 
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David   Warfield   as   the   Flying   Dutchman 


VAN  DER  DECKEN," 
a  new  play  by 
David  Belasco,  is 
founded  on  a  collection 
of  legends  of  European 
origin,  and  the  central 
figure,  played  by  David 
Warfield,  is  a  visualiza- 
tion of  the  mysterious 
man  of  the  sea  who  can- 
not die,  familiar  to  all 
peoples  whose  men  go 
clown  to  the  sea  in  ships. 
Before  the  end  of  the 
second  act,  however,  the 
drama  shoots  off  at  an 
unexpected  tangent.  It 
is  no  longer  of  European 
origin,  but  had  it's  be- 
ginnings in  the  studio 
atop  the  Belasco  theatre 
I  in  New  York.  Thus,  it 
I  becomes  a  curious  mix- 
"  ture  of  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  1916.  Like  the 
artist  who  placed  him- 
self and  his  wife  behind 
the  draperies  where  they 
(representatives  of  the 
present,  showing  that 
truth  is  eternal)  might 
look  in  upon  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  followers,  one 
who  sees  this  drama,  de- 
tects Belasco  at  the  pro- 
scenium arch,  observing 
the  wretched  Dutchman  who  cannot  die,  which 
strangely  enough,  the  people  who  yearn  for  eter- 
nal life  have  conceived  to  be  the  worst  punish- 
ment that  could  be  meted  out  to  a  great  sinner. 
When  ancient  Christians  were  casting  about 
for  an  adequate  punishment  for  the  Wandering 
Jew,  for  Herodias,  as  well  as  for  her  dancing 
daughter,  Salome,  all  three  were  denied  the  priv- 
ilege of  dying.  Salome  was  permitted  to  pass 
from  earth,  but  doomed  to  fly  through  the  sky 
with  the  Furies  through  eternity,  although  it  is 
a  well-established  fact  in  history  that  she  was 
honored  by  her  royal  husband,  who  had  a  medal 
struck  to  commemorate  her  virtues,  and  probably 
never  even  hinted  at  the  episode  of  her  youth 
that  seems  to  have  put  a  blot  on  her  reputation 
two  thousand  years  afterwards. 

Unfortunately,  Belasco  was  obliged  to  confine 
himself  to  the  conventional  time  limitations  of 
theatrical  entertainment  of  the  present.  His 
central  theme  was  one  that  must  have  tempted 
him  to  undertake  a  cycle  of  dramatic  plays  like 
"The  Ring."  But  this  ambitious  enterprise  was 
never  seriously  considered,  and  the  process  of 
composition  and  production  was  one  of  constant 
elimination  and  condensation.  There  was  so 
much  to  be  said,  so  much  to  transpire,  that  the 
brewed  potion  of  antiquity  and  modernity  that 
finally  reached  the  public  gaze  at  Washington 
in  December,  was  refined  to  what  was  thought 
to  be  the  prime  essentials.  But  still  further 
elimination  of  scenes  took  place,  following  the 
Washington  premiere — perhaps  as  a  concession 
to  the  men  who  call  taxis  through  megaphones 
after  the  performance — and  the  play  as  it  is  wit- 
nessed to-day,  seems  not  a  fully  developed  dra- 
matic structure,  built  upon  the  familiar  legend, 
but  a  series  of  quite  remarkable  stage  pictures 
which  suggest  many  legends,  many  theories  of 
adequate  atonement  for  sin,  -and  a  new  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  that  deals  with  the  sav- 
ing grace  of  woman,  so  repeatedly  used  by  such 
masters  as  Richard  Wagner  and  Henrik  Ibsen. 
Belasco  has  again  defied  the  conventions,  not 


Belasco  dramatizes  the  famous  "Old 
Man  of  the  Sea."  A  scries  of  remark- 
able stage  pictures  built  upon  the  fa- 


miliar legend. 


By    ARCHIE    BELL 

in  lights,  scenic  accessories,  or  property  trap- 
pings, but  in  departing  from  the  familiar  Flying 
Dutchman  legend  and  permitting  his  hero  to  die 
because  he  has  a  generous  impulse,  which  gen- 
erally speaking,  would  be  small  atonement  for 
the  crimes  to, which  he  pleads  guilty.  We  are 
told  in  Belasco's  "Van  der  Decken"  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  sweetheart  of  his  youth  to 
sit  pining  or  praying  in  solitude.  She  may 
marry  the  man  of  her  choosing,  bear  children, 
spend  large  sums  of  money  which  the  Dutchman 
gave  her,  and  when  he  comes  to  Amsterdam  and 
visits  her  in  her  home,  merely  invite  him  to  re- 
main a  few  hours.  There  is  not  even  the  warmth 
of  cordiality  in  her  tone.  Yet  the  Dutchman  is 
"saved,"  or  at  least  he  assures  the  audience  that 
he  is,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  play  to 
prove  it,  and  one  ventures  the  opinion  that  at 
the  corresponding  hour,  showing  the  Phantom 
Ship  sinking  in  the  Wagnerian  opera,  David  War- 
field  Van  der  Decken  is  back  in  his  dressing 
room,  his  artistic  duties  completed  for  the  eve- 
ning. 

Mr.  Belasco  may  be  venturing  further  and 
further  into  the  dangerous  realm  of  "sugges- 
tion." A  personal  opinion  is  that  he  does  not 
show  cause  for  the  salvation  of  his  legendary 
hero,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  entire  dramatic 
fabric:  and  that  he  doss  not  "suggest"  to  the 
intelligent  mind  that  the  Dutchman's  earthly  pil- 
grimage is  over,  beyond  the  words  of  the  man 
himself.  Essentially,  Van  der  Decken  is  a  man 
cursed  by  God,  an  outcast  on  earth.  His  words, 
even  when  written  by  Belasco  are  not  proof. 
The  curtain  falls  and  one  expects  the  manager 
to  approach  the  footlights  and  announce  that  the 
story  will  be  continued  to-morrow  night,  as  in 
the  Sicilian  marionette  shows.  To-morrow  night 
we  may  learn  that  Van  der  Decken,  confessed 
murderer,  man  accursed,  was  lying  to  us  and 
deceiving  us. 

Belasco's  drama  brings  him  to  two  points  of 
direct  comparison  to  Richard  Wagner.  He  em- 
ploys a  theme  around  which  Wagner  wove  a 
music  drama,  and  he  replies  to  his  critics,  as 
did  the  German  composer,  by  giving  them  a  play. 
Like  Wagner,  he  waited  until  he  had  given  the- 
atre-goers a  well-rounded  and  definite  opinion, 
and  then  when  all  the  ballots  had  been  cast,  he 
wrote  "Van  der  Decken''  for  David  Warfield. 
There  were  similar  circumstances  that  prompted 
the  composition  of  "Die  Meistersinger."  The 
results  were  highly  satisfactory  to  the  critics, 
the  public  and  to  Wagner.  Will  Belasco  fare 
as  well?  And  Warfield?  Tt  is  yet  too  early  to 
say,  but  all  the  signs  seem  to  be  favorable.  Out- 
lying cities  are  showing  their  approval  of  "Van 
der  Decken,"  but  New  York  will  not  see  it  mi- 
til  the  early  autumn  of  1916.  The  comment  has 
been  frequent  that  while  Belasco  stands  apart 
from  his  fellows  as  a  producer,  he  never  does 
anything  that  will  admit  of  comparison.  It  is 
one  thing  to  stage  "Dubarry,"  and  quite  another 
thing  to  stage  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."  One 
had  never  been  attempted  by  another  producer 
of  pretensions ;  the  other  by  many.  How  would 
Belasco  fare  if  he  made  a  production  of  a  play 
already  staged  by  Winthrop  Ames,  Max  Rein- 
hardt,  or  Granville  Barker? 


Belasco  answers  his  critics  in  "Van  der 
Decken,"  and  he  went  further  than  any  other 
producer  could  have  done;  he  wrote  his  play  in 
addition  to  producing  it.  He  had  many  "sources" 
to  assist  him.  Homer  tells  us  of  the  wanderings 
of  Ulysses  in  a  fiction  that  seems  founded  on 
the  same  theme.  It  was  already  an  ancient 
legend,  common  to  all  peoples  whose  men  were 
seafarers.  A  similar  feeling  of  sea-faring  folk 
seems  to  have  inspired  Synge's  "Riders  to  the 
Sea."  In  the  ancient  Dutch  story,  there  was  a 
skipper  named  Van  Straatcn.  Caught  in  a 
storm  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  was 
hailed  by  other  ships,  the  crews  of  which  cau- 
tioned him  to  make  port  quickly  and  wait  for 
the  storm  to  subside.  He  declared  that  he  de- 
fied the  elements  and  that  he  would  sail  around 
the  Cape  without  stopping  if  it  took  him  until 
judgment  day.  Satan  heard  him  and  took  him 
at  his  word.  So  he  has  been  sailing  the  seas 
ever  since.  Heinrich  Heine  relates  that  he  saw 
a  play  on  this  subject  at  Amsterdam.  The  es- 
sential features  of  the  legend  were  retained,  but 
the  Dutchman  was  permitted  to  go  ashore  once 
in  nine  years,  to  seek  the  girl  whose  "love  until 
death"  would  bring  him  pardon  for  his  sins,  for 
it  appears  this  Dutchman  was  also  a  murderer. 
Like  the  Faust  legend,  which  appealed  to  Goethe, 
the  story  of  the  Dutchman  and  his  Phantom 
Ship,  seems  to  have  made  an  impression  on 
Richard  Wagner  when  he  was  a  youth  and  as- 
pired to  become  a  poet.  Walter  Scott  ("Roke- 
by")  wrote  a  variant  on  the  theme,  laying  par- 
ticular stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  ship  wa? 
condemned  to  float  forever,  because  of  the 
murder  committed  by  the  captain.  Plague  broke 
out  upon  it  and  all  ports  were  quarantined 
against  it.  Wills  wrote  a  play  for  Sir  Henry 
Irving  called  "Van  der  Decken,"  and  it  was  pro- 
duced in  1878,  but  did  not  succeed.  He  made  up 
the  Dutchman  to  realize  his  imaginative  por- 
trait of  a  living  dead  man;  thus  he  was  ghastly 
to  behold.  His  eyes  were  red  and  his  face 
marble-white,  while  green  lights  played  upon 
his  countenance  when  he  was  visible. 

Belasco  employs  the  principal  points  of  the 
old  stories  and  plays,  combines  all  of  them,  and 
then  solves  his  problems  in  an  original  manner 
by  resorting  to  re-incarnation.  His  Dutchman 
may  come  ashore  once  in  nine  years,  looking  for 
the  girl  whose  love  will  save  him,  and  he  finds 
not  a  Senta  or  Solveig,  who  has  faithfully 
waited  and  watched,  but  a  buxom  Dutch  lassie 
who  treats  the  sailor  boys  to  cherries  from  the 
basket  on  her  arm.  She,  so  Belasco  informs  us, 
is  the  re-incarnation  of  the  Dutchman's  sweet- 
heart who  was  left  behind  on  the  last  fatal 
voyage  when  .he  went  forth  from  Amsterdam, 
never  able  to  return.  Van  der  Decken  recog- 
nizes her  at  once  and  her  "sympathy"  for  him  is 
instantaneous,  although  it  seems  an  interest 
born  of  selfishness,  for  she  was  to  be  given  in 
marriage  by  her  father  to  a  man  older  than 
herself. 

This  is  not  such  a  well-constructed  exposition 
of  character  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
romantic  tragedy  as  Wagner's,  whose  Senta  loves 
the  Dutchman  even  before  she  has  seen  him, 
because  his  portrait  hangs  in  her  father's  house. 

In  Belasco's  drama,  Van  der  Decken  enters  a 
tavern  on  the  quays,  where  he  listens  to  extra- 
vagant tales  about  himself,  from  the  drinking 
sailors.  His  ship  is  in  the  harbor ;  it  is  one  of 
his  visits  ashore,  which  he  may  take  every  nine 
years.  He  treats  the  sailors  to  drink,  exhibits 
much  money,  and  they  are  afraid  of  him.  War- 
field's  make-up  gives  him  the  appearance  of  being 
a  Dutch  youth  of  perhaps  thirty,  although 
strangely  enough,  his  crew  has  grown  old,  very 
old.  In  the  second  (Continued  on  page  96) 
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Act  I.  Van  der  Decken  (David  Warfield)  during  one  of 
his  periodical  visits  ashore,  which  he  may  take  every  nine 
years,  enters  a  tavern  on  the  quays,  where  he  listens  to  ex- 
travagant tales  about  himself  from  the  drinking  sailors. 
He  treats  the  sailors  to  drink,  but  they  are  afraid  of  him. 


Jane  Cooper 

Act  IV.     Van  der  Decken  conies 
to  say  good-bye. 


Act  I,      Van   der  Decken   exhibits 
much    money. 
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Van  der  Decken  and  his  crew  on  the  phantom  ship. 
SCENES    IN    BELASCO'S    PLAY    "VAN    DER    DECKEN"    NOW    BEING    PRESENTED    IN    OTHER    CITIES 
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STAGE  SETTING  FOR  SCENE  2,  ACT  I,  OF  "PRINCE  IGOR" 


Premiere  of  "Prince  Igor" 


PASQUALE  AMATO 
as   Prince   Igor 


IN  accord  with 
high  and  laud- 
able principles 
of  "art  for  art's 
sake"  the  Metro- 
politan Opera 
House  presented 
on  December  3Oth 
last  for  the  first 
time  in  America 
Alexander  P  o  r- 
phyrievich  Boro- 
din's Russian 
grand  opera 
"Prince  Igor." 
Director  G  a  1 1  i- 
Casazza  could  not 
have  harbored 
even  the  faintest 
hope  of  winning 
public  favor  with 
this  Russian  opera. 

lie  knew  that  in  the  minds  of  critics  and  the 
public  a  comparison  between  "Prince  Igor"  and 
"Boris  Godunoff"  was  inevitable,  and  he  surely 
knew,  too,  that  such  a  comparison  of  artistic 
values  between  these  two  works  would  sound  the 
death  knell  of  "Prince  Igor."  Not  that  the  latter 
is  so  unworthy  a  work,  but  rather  that  "Boris 
Godunoff''  is  so  great  a  masterpiece.  Yet  Gatti- 
Casazza  had  little  choice  other  than  to  produce 
the  opera,  which  had  already  been  promised  for 
last  season,  since  it  is  artistically  worthy  of  giv- 
ing; and  in  its  striving  to  present  the  best  in  mu- 
sical art  of  all  lands,  the  director  of  the  Metro- 
politan felt  bound  to  produce  this  work. 

What,  then,  ails  "Prince  Igor"?  It  has  the 
greatest  fault  an  opera  can  be  afflicted  with, 
namely  it  has  not  the  slightest  dramatic  interest 
attached  to  its  action.  Borodin,  who  also  wrote 
the  libretto,  delved  deep  for  his  plot,  disem- 
boweling a  script  called  "The  Epic  of  the  Army 
of  Prince  Igor,"  said  by  some  to  be  a  twelfth 
century  chronicle,  but  believed  by  others  to  be  a 
monkish  invention  of  six  centuries  later.  It 
n-ally  matters  little  to  us  which  it  is,  for  its 
value  as  a  grand  opera  plot  is  entirely  negligible 
and  may  he  told  in  few  words : 


Prince  Igor,  happily  married  to  Jaroslavna, 
wages  war  against  a  Tartar  tribe  and  goes  into 
battle  at  the  head  of  his  Russian  army,  with  his 
son  Vladimir  by  his  side.  His  army  is  routed, 
Igor  and  Vladimir  are  captured.  The  latter  falls 
in  love  with  Kontchakovna,  daughter  of  the  vic- 
torious Tartar  chieftain,  and  marries  her,  while 
Igor  escapes  from  the  camp  and  returns  to  the 
yearning  arms  of  his  wife,  Jaroslavna. 

There  you  have  it — a  skeleton  in  a  nutshell,  to 
mix  metaphors,  but  by  any  other  name  and  from 
any  angle  this  story  is  just  as  impossible  for  it 
has  not  even  the  slenderest  thread  of  dramatic 
suspense.  That  is  almost  fatal  for  a  grand  opera 
and  will  in  this  case,  it  is  to  be  feared,  bury 
"Prince  Igor"  so  deep  that  not  even  its  music- 
can  save  the  work. 

The  music,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  many  very 
interesting  phases,  its  finest  moments  being  its 
choruses,  and  these,  particularly,  when  they  lean 
upon  melodies  that  resemble  Russian  folk  tunes 
in  character.  There  are  many  notably  tine 
choruses  in  this  opera  and  they  are  its  sole  re- 
deeming features,  for  the  rest  of  the  work  is 
very  uneven.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  this 
defect  since  Borodin  worked  for  twenty  years  at 
the  score  of  this  opera  and  died  leaving  it  in- 
complete, so  that  the  task  of  completing  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  two  of  his  friends,  eminent  Russian 
musicians,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glazounov.  So 
there  were  bound  to  be  many  discrepancies  of 
style — and  there  are,  this  music  leaping  nimbly 
from  an  old  Russian  chant  to  an  aria  which 
might  have  been  inspired  by  a  hearing  of  Verdi's 
"Aida." 

This  calls  for  a  brief  outline  of  Borodin's  life, 
which  serves  as  an  explanation  why  "Prince 
Igor"  took  so  many  years  to  write,  only  to  be 
left  unfinished.  Borodin  was  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  who  founded  a  medical  col- 
lege, lectured  before  students,  worked  in  labora- 
tories, and  wrote  treatises  on  the  subject  of 
chemistry.  With  him  music  was  merely  a  be- 
loved pastime  until  he  was  advanced  in  years 
when  he  took  up  its  study  seriously  and  became 
enamoured  of  this  muse.  Then  he  attempted  to 
serve  his  two  masters — chemistry  and  music;  and 
it  is  said  that  his  devotion  to  both  brought  about 


1 KAXCES  ALDA 
as 'Jaroslavna 


his  comparatively 
early  death  in 
1887,  when  he  was 
fifty-three.  H  i  s 
lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work  left 
him  comparatively 
little  leisure  to 
pursue  his  muse 
of  music,  hence 
"Prince  Igor"— 
his  only  opera — 
was  so  long  in 
the  making,  al- 
though he  co  m- 
pleted  symphonies 
and  some  chamber 
music.  This  in- 
teresting life  his- 
tory of  the  com- 
poser has  given 
birth  to  the  wag- 
gish remark  that  Borodin  was  the  greatest  mu- 
sician among  chemists  and  the  best  chemist 
among  musicians.  But  "Prince  Igor1'  is  too  fine 
a  work  to  be  dismissed  with  a  bit  of  witticism. 
It  is  doubtless  a  sincere  bit  of  writing,  its 
choruses  are  famously  beautiful  and  its  big  bal- 
let, at  the  close  of  the  second  act,  is  almost  sen- 
sational in  its  barbaric  swirl.  But  these  fine 
features,  alas,  are  almost  wasted  upon  an  opera 
audience,  since  these  are  merely  episodes,  strung 
loosely  together  by  a  libretto  so  uninteresting 
that  interest  lags  from  the  start,  and  the  great 
public  begins  to  wonder  what  it  is  all  about.  A 
role  of  so  trifling  importance  does  the  plot  play 
that  in  the  Metropolitan  production  an  entire  act, 
the  third,  was  omitted  without  in  the  least  caus- 
ing any  feeling  of  severed  logic. 

The  big  audience  which  attended  the  Metro- 
politan premiere  was  quite  enthusiastic,  applaud- 
ing the  ballet  with  almost  unbounded  approval, 
expressing  approbation  of  some  of  the  big  solo 
numbers  and  calling  the  artists  out  after  each 
curtain  fall.  Musicians  among  the  listeners  found 
the  work  interesting  in  spots;  but  on  the  lips  of 
everyone  was  the  ready  comment :  "This  is  not  a 
second  'Boris  Godunoff.'  " 
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THE  E.  T.  F.  DANCE  CLUB  IN  CHICAGO 
Miss  Alice  King,   who   is  very  popular  with  the  players    in    Chicago,    being    connected    with    the    Moffett 
Studio,    has    recently    had    built    in    the    Auditorium   Hotel,    a    beautiful    room,    designed   by    Marshall    and 
Fox,    the   architects,    and    costing  about   $8,000.      The   room,  the  decorations   of  which   are  unique,   is  used 
by  the  E.  T.   F.  Dance  Club.     In  the  above  picture  Mr.    and    Mrs.    Leon    Errol    are   seen    dancing   in   the 

foreground.      (Inset)    Miss    King. 


LOTTAATTHE  PANAMA 
EXPOSITION 

One  of  the  most  cordial 
welcomes  extended  by  the 
people  of  San  Francisco 
during  the  Panama  Expo- 
sition was  that  accorded 
Lotta  Crabtree,  dear  to  the 
Western  mind  as  "Lotta," 
the  charming  little  come- 
dienne of  nearly  a  half 
century  ago.  When  the 
actress  arrived  she  was  met 
with  a  band  of  music, 
flowers  ami  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause that  brought  the  tears 
to  her  eyes.  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 9th,  was  set  aside 
as  "Lotta  Day,"  with  cere- 
monies in  her  honoi 


LEO     DITRICHSTETN    TWENTY-FIVE 

YEARS  AGO 
In    an    operatic    role    he    created    in    Ham- 
burg,  befoi e  coming  to  the   United   States 
to  enter  the  dramatic  field. 


AN  ACTOR   PRIEST   PLAYWRIGHT 

Will  W.  Whalen  is  curate  of  St. 
Edwards  in  the  mining  town  of 
Shamokin,  Pa.  He  attends  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  his  flo:k  all  day 
and  at  night  the  click  of  his  type- 
writer is  heard  by  the  late  pafserby 
as  he  writes  his  plays.  He  was 
an  actor  before  he  became  a  priest 
and  is  the  author  of  two  novels. 
Rose  Stahl  ''discovered"  the  young 
priest-playwright  and  on  her  ad- 
vice he  wrote  the  dramatization  of 
"111  Starred  Babbie"  in  which  June 
Congreve  is  starring  this  season. 
The  lower  picture  shows  St.  Ed- 
wards Catholic  Church  at  Shamokin. 


MASTER  PICKELS 
Soprano  soloist  of  Trinity  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh, whose  remarkable  voice  has  been 
recorded  by  the  Victor  Talking  Machine. 
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Victor  Georg 

AS    MADAMA    BUTTERFLY 

T\V< )     men    at    a    recent    concert    in 
Now   York,  at  which  Alice  Nielsen 
was     the     soloist,     were     discussing 
the  singer. 

"There's  no  denying  it,"  the  first  one 
was  heard  to  exclaim  enthusiastically. 
"She's  the  American  Patti.  I  wonder  why 
she's  not  singing  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House." 

"She's    engaged    to    sing    there    for   two 
performances    this    season.      But    it's    not 
enough.     An  artist  of  her  talent  ought  to  be 
regular  member  of   the   Metropolitan   Company.'' 
Miss   Xielsen  made  a  brief  stay  in  New  York 
recently    to   celebrate    Christmas   with   her   small 
niece    and    nephew    and    while    here    she    chatted 
with    a    representative    of    the    THEATRE    MAGA- 
ZINE of   some  of  her  experiences.     The  conver- 
sation turned  to  the  time  when  first  she  forsook 
light  opera,  in   which  she  was  one  of  the  most 
popular   and    highest   priced   stars,   to    enter   the 
field  of   concert   and   grand   opera  to  which   her 
artistic  soul  had  always  inclined. 

After  her  final  season  in  light  opera,  she  went 
to  London,  where 
the  then  Duchess  of 
Manchester,  she  who 
was  Consuelo 
Yznaga.  became 
greatly  interested  in 
her  young  compa- 
triot. It  was  through 
this  influence  that 
the  singer  secured 
her  first  engagement 
in  the  new  line  of 
'•  work.  This  was  to 
sing  at  a  large  mu- 
sicale  given  by  the 
Baron  Alfred 
Rothschild  in  his 
magnificent  home  on 
Park  Lane.  No  sug- 
gestions were  made 
to  the  American  so- 
prano  as  to  her 
selections,  and 
among  other  songs, 
she  took  the  famous 
"//  Bacio"  waltz, 
and  the  prima  donna 
H  favorite.  "The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer." 
"I  noticed  an  odd 
expression  on  the 

AS  NQRINA 
IN  "DON  PASQUALE" 


Alice  Nielsen 

the  American  Patti 


AS  MARGUERITE   IN   "FAUST 


ALICE  NIELSEN  IN    PRIVATE    LIFE 
(INSET)   in  "La  BOHEME" 

face  of  Landon  Ronald  who  was  to  play  my  ac- 
companiments when  I  gave  him  the  waltz," 
laughed  Miss  Nielsen,  "but  he  said  nothing,  and 
I  sang  it,  as  well  as  the  'Last  Rose,'  and  was 
heartily  applauded.  Afterwards  I  learned  that  it 
had  been  a  kind  of  unwritten  law  in  the  Roths- 
child house  that  no  one  but  Patti  should  ever 
sing  those  two  numbers  there.  As  I  did  not 
know  this  the  fault  was  not  mine,  and  they  never 
commented  upon  it  to  me.  I  distinctly  remember 
what  the  Baron  said  to  me  on  that  first  occasion : 
'You  are  a  duck !  I  do  not  mean  that  you  sing 
like  a  duck,  but  you  are  one  just  the  same.' " 
After  this  initial  success,  and  through  the 


Duchess,    Miss    Nielsen    was    engaged    for 
many     concerts     in     London,     both     public 
and  private  ones,  was  presented  to  the  late 
King    Edward    and    the    Queen,    and    was 
summoned     to     sing     before     them.       HIT 
friendly    patroness    took    pains    to   prepare 
her   for  a  possibly  annoying  circumstance. 
"  'Now,    Alice,'    she    told    me,"    resumed 
Miss  Nielsen,  "  'you  must  not  mind  if  the 
King  talks  while  you  are  singing.     It  is  a 
habit   of    his.      One    celebrated    singer    not 
long  ago  was  greatly  offended  because  he  talked 
while  she  sang.'     I  began  singing,  and  the  Kinj; 
who  was,  of  course  seated  in  the   front  row   of 
chairs,  did  not  utter  a  sound.     I   was  beginning 
to  feel  very  satisfied  with  myself,  and  sorry  for 
that     celebrated     singer.       Then     came     Tosti's 
'Goodbye,'  the  composer  accompanying  me.     All 
was   silence   during  the   first   stanza,   but   during 
the   interlude,   the   King   suddenly   began  talking 
in  his  odd,  gutteral  German  voice.     And  then  I 
may  say  that  I  called  down  a  King,"  and  Miss 
Nielsen  chuckled.    "The  first  words  after  the  in- 
terlude   are:    'Hush!    A     Voice    from    the    Far 
Away,'      and      I 
brought    the   'Hush' 
out    very    distinctly, 
looking    straight    at 
the  King.    He  burst 
out   laughing,    and 
when    we    had    fin- 
ished   the    song    in- 
sisted  upon    its   be- 
ing  repeated. 

"After  making  my 
operatic  debut  in 
Naples,  as  Margue- 
rite in  'Faust,'  I  was 
engaged  by  Mr. 
H  i  g  g  i  n  s  for  the 
London  season  at 
Covent  Garden,  and 
made  my  debut 
there  as  Zerlina  in 
'Don  Giovanni,' 
which  role  I  am  to 
sing  in  Chicago  on 
January  3rd.  Mme. 
Destinn  was  the 
Donna  Anna  then, 
as  she  will  be  in 
Chicago.  R  e  n  a  n  d 
was  the  Don  Gio- 
vanni, Gilibert  the  Victor  Georg 
Masetto,  and  Rich- 

t 

AS  ZERLINA 
IN   "DON   GIOVANNI" 
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ter  the  conductor.  I  also  followed  Destinn  as 
Madame  Butterfly,  and  one  London  paper  was 
kind  enough  to  write  that  it  was  the  finest  sing- 
ing ever  heard  in  Covent  Garden. 

"Then  came  a  wonderfully  planned  season  at 
the  Waldorf  Theatre,  Eleanora  Duse  appearing 
one  night  in,  say,  'Adrienne  Lecouvreur,'  while 
the  following  night  I  sang  the  title  role  in  the 
opera  of  the  same  name,  or  she  would  play 
'Camille,'  and  I  would  sing  Violetta  in  'La  Tra- 
viata.'  I  made  my  Covent  Garden  rentree  with 
Caruso  in  'I  Pagliacci." 

Her  last  English  appearance  before  returning 
to  America  was  in  Liverpool,  where  she  sang  in 
concert  with  Kreisler. 

Miss  Nielsen's  first  New  York  appearance  in 
grand  opera  was  in  "Don  Pasquale,"  at  the 
Casino  Theatre.  After  this  short  season  the 
San  Carlo  Opera  Company  was  formed,  headed 
by  Lillian  Nordica  as  the  dramatic  soprano  and 
Alice  Nielsen  as  the  lyric.  This  organization 


toured  all  over  the  United  States  for  two  years, 
finally  closing  in  Boston.  The  chorus  had  al- 
ready departed  for  Montreal  en  route  for  Europe 
when  it  was  proposed  to  engage  the  Park  The- 
atre, then  vacant  for  a  fortnight,  for  a  few  per- 
formances of  opera,  provided  Miss  Nielsen 
agreed  to  sing.  She  consented,  the  chorus  was 
telegraphed  to  return,  and  fourteen  perform- 
ances were  given  in  eleven  days.  With  the 
Boston  Opera  Company  Miss  Nielsen  created 
Suzanne  in  "The  Secret  of  Suzanne"  and  Ma- 
dame Butterfly ;  appeared  as  Marguerite  in 
both  the  Gounod  and  Boito  operas,  and  in  many 
other  operas,  including  "L'Enfant  Prodigue." 

Immediately  after  the  Chicago  performance 
she  began  another  long  concert  tour  as  far  as 
the  Pacific  Coast,  when  she  sings  for  two  weeks 
in  opera  in  Los  Angeles,  and  two  in  San  Fran- 
cisco with  a  specially  engaged  company  to  sup- 
port her.  Among  other  roles,  she  will  sing  An- 
tonia  and  Olympia  in  "The  Tales  of  Hoffmann," 


then  resuming  her  concert  work,  she  goes  as  far 
South  as  Texas,  finally  concluding  the  tour  with 
a  recital  in  Boston. 

"I  think  1  broke  the  world's  record  in  concerts 
with  my  tour  last  year,"  Miss  Nielsen  declared. 
"I  sang  one  hundred  and  eighteen  concerts  in 
nineteen  and  a  half  weeks.  The  tour  began  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  concluded  in  Chicago. 
Almost-  all  of  the  towns  in  which  I  sang  were 
new  to  me.  We  sometimes  gave  concerts  in 
towns  whose  population  was  only  2,200,  but  there 
would  be  3,800  persons  in  the  auditorium.  They 
came  from  all  the  country  round." 

"How  did  you  find  these  audiences?"  asked  the 
interviewer.  "Did  they  seem  to  appreciate  good 
music?" 

"They  certainly  did,"  was  the  quick  reply. 
"The  appreciation  of  music  in  those  little  towns 
is  wonderful.  I  sang  .only  good  music,  the 
classics,  French,  German  and  Italian  songs  and 
arias,  and  the  best  English  songs. 


An  Englishman  with  Three  Plays  Here 


THE  name  Horace  Annesley  Vachell  has 
come  prominently  to  the  fore  in  the 
drama  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
American  theatrical  manager  has  been  bidding 
very  actively  for  his  plays.  There  are  no  less 
than  three  now  being  offered  to  the  American 
public — "Quinneys,"  "The  Chief"  and  "Search- 
lights." When  one  has  read  "Quinneys," 
"Jelf's,"  and  "Searchlights,"  one  is  thoroughly 
convinced  that  there  could  be  no  more  English 
Englishman  than  he.  Therefore,  it  comes  with 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  that  Mr.  Vachell,  for  a 
full  score  years,  lived  the  life  of  an  American 
ranchman  in  California.  Some  of  the  best 
fiction  that  Mr.  Vachell  has  written— novels 
like  "Spragge's  Canyon,"  and  the  short  stories 
contained  in  his  very  graphic  volume,  entitled 
"Loot,"  together  with  sketches  of  ranch  life 
included  in  his  "Bunch  Grass"  and  in  his 
"Life  and  Sport  on  the  Pacific  Slope" — is  full 
of  American  character  and  excellent  descrip- 
tions of  Western  scenes. 

Mr.  Vachell  was  born  in  1861,  of  a  family 
prominent  in  official  and  army  life.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  school  of  Harrow  and 
entered  as  a  student  in  the  Military  College 
at  Sandhurst.  In  1883,  he  received  his  com- 
mission as  a  lieutenant,  but  before  entering 
upon  active  service,  he  decided  to  visit  Amer- 
ica to  try  his  skill  in  hunting  for  big  game. 
That  is  the  last  we  hear  of  the  military  am- 
bitions of  Mr.  Vachell,  even  though  he  has 
passed  them  on  to  his  own  son  who  now,  dur- 
ing the  Great  War,  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Aero  Corps,  and  is  himself  a  scout  of  con- 
siderable daring. 

Mr.  Vachell's  trip  to  America,  taking  him 
through  the  mountains  of  Wyoming  and  on 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  resulted  in  two  things. 
One  day  Mr.  Vachell  was  looking  in  a  win- 
dow and  admiring  the  beauties  of  certain 
vegetables  grown  in  San  Louis  Obispo  County. 
Enthralled  with  the  marvelous  richness  of 
this  exhibition,  he  immediately  bought  a  ticket 
for  that  county  and  later  found  himself  the 
owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  old  mis- 
sion town.  Thus  far  he  had  given  little  thought 
to  the  profession  of  letters,  and  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  reaping  profit  from  potatoes.  So 
successful  was  he  that  his  ambition  went  further, 
and  he  became  the  owner  of  a  cattle  ranch,  which 
he  still  possesses,  even  though  he  now  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  England.  Shackling  himself 
with  large  properties  of  this  kind,  he  relinquished 
liis  commission  in  the  army,  and  sent  a  hurry 
call  for  his  brothers  to  join  him. 


It  was  while  living  in  California  that  Mr. 
Vachell  married  a  Miss  Phillips,  daughter  of  one 
of  the  San  Louis  Obispo  capitalists,  who  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Vachell  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  large  proportion  of  two  of  the  richest 
counties  in  that  section.  It  is  therefore  only 
natural  that  Mr.  Vachell  should  know  his  Cali- 
fornia from  the  most  secret  canyon  to  the  most 
frequented  mission  town.  His  brother,  Arthur, 
still  resides  at  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  a  friend  of 
Jack  London,  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  and  Mary 
Austin. 

It  was  during  the  years  of  '93  and  '94  that  Mr. 
Vachell  turned  his  attention  to  writing  his  first 


HORACE    ANNESLEY    VACHELL 
Author    of    "Quinneys,"    "The    Chief,"    etc. 

novel.  From  that  time  until  the  present,  he  has 
been  an  active  producer  of  short  stories,  of 
novels  and  of  dramas.  One  of  the  first  of  the 
latter  was  "Her  Son,"  in  which  Mr.  Cyril  Maude 
and  Miss  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  appeared. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Vachell's  wife,  he  re- 
moved to  England  where  he  now  lives  at  South- 
ampton. But  after  one  has  resided  in  a  place 
for  ten  years,  it  is  difficult  to  forget  the  pecu- 
liarities of  such  a  life  as  that  lived  on  a  ranch. 


It  would  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  were  admirers 
of  Mr.  Vachell  in  England  to  consider  that  the 
rich  American  in  "Quinneys"  was  Mr.  Vachell's 
true  understanding  of  American  character.  In 
"Jelf's,"  the  young  head  of  the  private  banking 
firm  has  just  returned  to  London  after  a  long 
stay  on  a  California  ranch,  and  it  may  be  that, 
through  his  very  manly  attitude  toward  the  un- 
decided girl  whom  he  loves,  and  toward  the 
banker  friend  whom  he  assists,  Mr.  Vachell  in- 
tended to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  influence  of 
American  life  on  an  Englishman. 

Of  all  of  Mr.  Vachell's  plays,  the  one  that  is 
entitled  to  our  deepest  respect  is  "Quinneys," 
because  of  the  very  careful  delineation  of  a 
most  appealing  and  attractive  personality.  On 
the  other  hand,  were  we  in  the  managerial 
business  we  should  say  that  of  all  of  these 
plays,  the  one  that  most  likely  would  have  had 
direct  appeal  for  the  American  public  would 
have  been  "Jelf's,"  which,  lacking  the  human 
quality  of  Galsworthy,  and  devoid  of  the  act- 
ual business  quality  of  the  American  play, 
nevertheless  has  a  certain  manliness  of  atti- 
tude which  would  have  been  warmly  supported 
by  American  audiences. 

Take  away  from  "Quinneys"  the  novelty  of 
the  antique  motif,  and  it  becomes  a  very  thin 
little   comedy   of   not   too   admirable   a   kind ; 
but,   nevertheless,    it   relieved    the    tension    in 
England  last  year  during  the  period  of  Zep- 
pelin raids,  and  is  now  winning  for  itself  con- 
siderable support  in  this  country.     Take  "The 
Chief,"    in    which    John    Drew    is    appearing: 
were  it  not  for  personal  idiosyncracies  of  the 
actor  who  strives  hard  with  an  inconsequent 
role,    the    comedy    would    have   made    a    dire 
failure  after  the   first  week.     Take   "Search- 
lights," in  which  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  is  ap- 
pearing: were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
certain  timely  element  in  it,  due  to  a  German- 
English  character,  and  were  it  not  that  Mrs. 
Patrick     Campbell     herself     has     a     drawing 
power,  it  would  scarcely  be  understandable  be- 
cause of  its  English  slang.     Even  in  "Jelf's," 
as  produced  by  Gerald  Du  Maurier,  the  char- 
acters are  more  English  than   they   are  human ; 
by  that  we  mean,  however  English  in  its  exter- 
nals "Lord  and  Lady  Algy"  might  have  been  in 
days  gone  by,  it  was  as  universal  in  its  sporting 
quality  as  "The  School  of  Scandal." 

Mr.  Vachell  has  more  for  the  American  pub- 
lic in  his  novels  than  he  has  in  his  plays.  He  is 
more  happy  as  a  delineator  of  small  detail  than 
he  is  as  a  sounder  of  deep  truths. 

MONTROSE  J.   MOSES. 
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hen  the  Milanese  began  their 
cathedral  in!386,no  one  asked, 
"Houu  much  for  the  money?" 
9The  cathedral  was  four 
hundred  years  building;  but 
the  Vision  mas  achieved ! 

(£hat  willingness  to  take 
infinite  pains  is  ujhat  made 
the  'bloum  glass  of  Venice, the 
silk  rugs  of  Persia.the  shauuls 
of  India,  the  embroidered 
screens  of  Japan, 
tt  is  tuhat  makes  the 
Crane  Model  Simplex. 


"Neither  SHOW,  nor  rain,  nor 
heat,  nor  gloom  of  night  stays 
these  couriers  from  the  sii-ift 
completion  of  their  appointed 
rounds."  — Herodotus. 
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Model  Simplex  cars  are  not  merely  manufactured. 
Mature  engineering  knowledge  —  studied  refinement  of  design  — 
the  best  materials  —  the  most  accurate  tools  —  to  all  these  there  is 
added  a  wealth  of  slow  and  patient  finishing,  the  loving  toil  of  skilled 
craftsmanship  making  each  detail  perfect,  comparable  to  nothing  in 
American  automobile  construction. 

The  result  is  a  new  measure  of  silence,  sweetness,  easy  riding  and 
instant  control  ;  an  indescribable  sense  of  confidence  in  the  car,  and 
of  freedom  in  its  marvellous  reserve  force.  To  ride  in  the  Crane 
Model  Simplex  is  to  discard  all  your  former  ideals  of  motoring  luxury. 

Chassis,  $5,000.     Body  priced  according  to  cost. 

SIMPLEX  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

"Genius  —  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.  " 


Six  cylinders;  one- 
hundred  horse-power. 
Crane  patented  spring 
suspension.  Direct 
drive  on  fourth.  Every 
chassis  given  5oo-mile 
road  test.  Each  body 
built  specially  for  the 
buyer,  like  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  home. 
Every  car  guaranteed 
for  life  while  it  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the 
original  purchaser. 
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THE    THEATRE 


DOES  WINTER  CURTAIL 
YOUR  EXERCISE? 

ASK  your  doctor  how  to  safeguard  your 
health    during   this    period   of  physical 
inactivity.       He    will    tell    you    to    rid 
yourself  of  constipation. 

You  can't  cure  constipation  and  auto-intoxi- 
cation by  dosing  yourself  with  laxatives  and 
cathartics,  which  frequently  aggravate  the  con- 
dition they  are  meant  to  cure. 

The  use  of  Nujol  is  a  far  safer  and  more  effective 
means  of  keeping  yourself  free  from  constipation. 
Nujol  is  not  a  drug  nor  a  bowel  stimulant.  It  helps 
to  restore  the  normal  activity  of  the  lower  bowel  by 
facilitating  the  action  of  the  intestinal  muscles.. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only  in  pint 
bottles  packed  in  cartons  bearing  the  Nujol  trademark. 
If  your  druggist  does  not  carry  Nujol,  accept  no 
substitute.  We  will  send  a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to  any 
point  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  75c. — money 
order  or  stamps. 

Write  for  booklet,  "The  Rational 
\  Treatment  of  Constipation." 

Address  Dept.  9 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


A  r  ij  R  K  u 

M ! N  KRAT 


Nuiol 

REO.CI  s.  PAT.^^^OFF. 


Approved  by; 

Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Director  of 
Good  Housekeeping  Bureau  of 
Foods,  Sanitation  and  Health. 


Keeley  Treatment 


*HE  kindly  and  understanding  care  of  our  physicians  makes  the 
Keeley  Treatment  no  more  unpleasant  than  would  be  a  treatment  by 
your  family  physician.  Nearly  400,000  patients 
have  been  successfully  treated  for  liquor  and 
drug  using  at  Keeley  Institutes. 

For  information  write  to  following 
Keeley  Institutes : 


Hot  Springs.  Ark.  Coluntbni.  Ohio 
Lo>  Angelei.  1'nl..  2«OO  ».  Piro  St.    Oklahoma  (lit.i ,  Okla. 

Jaekionvlllc,  Fla.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
U«lght,  III.  813  N.  Broad  St. 

Marlon,  Ind.  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Plalnlleld,  Ind.  4S<6  Filth  iTe, 

Orab  Orchard.  K  v.  Salt  Lake  Cltj .  Utah 

Lexington,  Mags.  WaiiLfsha,  Wls. 

Portland,  Halne  Mexico  City,  Hex. 

Bulialo,  K.  1 .,  799  Niagara  St.  London,  Eng. 
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For  Liquor  and  Drud  Usind 


PLAYS 


Large  List  of 
New  Profession- 
al and  Amateur 
Plays,  Vaudeville 
Sketches,  Stage 

^^^^^^_^^^_^.^_  Monologues, New 
Minstrel  Ma- 
terial, Jokes,  Hand-Books,  Operettas,  Musical 
Pieces,  Special  Entertainments,  Recitations,  Dialogues 
Speakers,  Tableaux.  Games.  Drills,  Wifs,  Beard's  Grease 
Flints  and  Other  Make-up  Goods.  Catalogue  Free. 
T.  S.  DENISON  &  CO.,  Dept.  33.  Chicago 


GRADY  W.  SMITH 

LAMAR,  MISS. 
Trail*  of  UK  fimois  Champion's 
SMITH'S  LADY  GLADSTONE 
BAIN'S  QUEEN  AND  many 
other  Bench  Show  and  field  trial  winners. 
Wants  to  handle  your  field  trial  and  shoot- 
ing dogs.  Puppies  and  broken  dogs  for  Sale. 
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The   Humor  of  the  Theatrical   Interview 


(Continued 

I'm  sick  of  it,  and  business  is  fright- 
ful."   Or  words  to  that  effect. 

There  was  once  an  actress  who 
used  to  "wish"  that  she  had  been 
born  in  every  American  town  that 
she  visited.  That  was  her  fervent 
utterance  to  the  reporters  who  inter- 
viewed her.  In  one  season  when 
she  visited  eighteen  towns,  she  would 
willingly  have  had  twice  as  many 
lives  as  a  cat,  judging  by  what  she 
said.  You  would  think  .that  such 
remarks  would  jar  upon  the  sensibil- 
ities of  any  reporter,  but  where 
actors  and  actresses  are  concerned, 
the  reporter  has  no  sensibilities,  or  if 
he  has,  he  keeps  them  well  hidden. 
Once  I  talked  with  the  aforesaid 
actress  when  I  was  but  a  "laughing 
lad."  When  I  went  to  see  her,  she 
was  sitting  at  luncheon  with  her 
manager,  and  was  drinking  claret. 
Really,  I  couldn't  see  any  harm  in 
claret,  nor  can  I  see  it  to-day  when 
1  have  grown  older  and  wiser  I 
wrote  up  our  chat,  and  mentioned 
the  claret  in  a  very  nice  way.  Claret 
should  always  be  mentioned  in  a  nice 
way,  for  it  is  nice.  The  next  day 
the  manager  appeared  at  the  office 
furious  and  adjectivally  indignant.  1 
had  held  up  his  star  to  the  contempt 
of  the  public  by  picturing  her  as 
actually  drinking  claret !  I  could 
only  imagine  that  it  must  have  been 
an  awfully  cheap  claret — perhaps 
i'in  ordinaire — but  I  had  mentioned 
no  brand.  Nor  had  I  the  faintest  in- 
tention of  offending.  Still  that  didn't 
matter — I  had  offended,  as  I  have 
done  very  frequently  since,  and  for 
similarly  obtuse  reasons. 

The  actor  and  actress  art  very 
afraid  of  "saying  the  wrong  thing." 
They  should  be  afraid  of  saying  the 
right  thing,  because  it  is  so  tedious 
and  so  intensely  uninteresting.  That 
is  their  bugbear — the  wrong  thing! 
Sometimes  they  tell  you  in  confid- 
ence— and  make  you  promise  not  to 
"use"  them — certain  incidents  that 
would  be  tremendously  valuable  to 
every  pen  picture  made.  They  fear 
that  they  might  provoke  "criticism," 
and,  of  course,  they  resent  that. 
They  are  so  careful  not  to  say  any- 
thing interesting  for  fear  of  being 
"hurt"  that  they  gi-le  utterance,  to 
banalities  useful  for  the  press-agent 
only.  But  it  is  lovely  to  watch  their 
anxiety  to  be  interviewed,  and  how 
they  take  it  all,  purely  as  a  matter 
of  course.  They  never  seem  to  re- 
flect that  these  great  opportunities 
to  say  big  and  important  things  are 
denied  to  finer  and  more  serviceable 
artists.  Writers,  painters,  journal- 
ists— apparently  nobody  cares  to  hear 
about  them,  and  their  lives.  They 
are  merely  ciphers.  But  actors  and 
actresses  are  sought  out,  and  cross- 
examined,  just  as  though  they  owned 
more  brilliant  ideas  than  any  other 
set  of  people,  and  they  permit  this 
wonderful  condition  of  things  to 
elude  them.  Their  eye  is  always  on 
the  box-office,  and  upon  the  effect 
that  their  remarks  might  have  on 
that  noble  institution. 

So  it  is  the  press-agent  who  is  best 
able  to  deal  with  them.  He  goes 
around  to  their  dressing-rooms,  and 
asks  them  for  a  "little  something" 
that  he  can  use.  He  gets  it,  and  he 
uses  it.  It  has  the  stamp  of  blatant 
advertisement  all  over  it — embossed, 
engraved,  photographed,  and  seared 
in.  Who  cares?  It  makes  good 
reading  for  other  actors — probably 
the  only  people  who  do  read  it,  and 
who  envy  the'  "publicity"  that  it 
giv;s — to  other  actors! 

"Am  I  speaking  for  publication?" 
the  actor  asks  diffidently. 

Of  course  he  knows  that  he  is. 
Probably  he  wouldn't  speak  at  all  if 
he  were  not,  but  the  query  has  a  nice 
sound  to  it,  and  is  very  popular. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c.  the  case  of  six  glass  stoppered  bot  lei 


from  page  72) 

When  the  actor  isn't  speaking  for 
publication,  he  is  probably  in  bed 
and  asleep,  and  what  he  says  in  his 
sleep  cannot  be  used  for  publication. 
Personally  I  do  not  care  to  read 
the  interview  unless  I  see  the  signa- 
ture of  the  man  who  wrote  it — and 
sometimes  then  I  am  particularly 
anxious  not  to  read  it.  The  brand 
means  so  much,  don't  you  think?  It 
does  to  me.  Interviews  like  wine, 
or  cigars,  depend  upon  their  label. 
Without  the  label  they  are  a  waste 
of  time,  both  to  the  interviewer  and 
the  interviewed.  I  hate  the  "gushy" 
ones,  in  which  all  the  women  are  so 
soulful  and  pathetic,  and  all  the  men 
like  Ouida's  heroes.  I  loathe  the 
interviewed,  when  they  utter  "beau- 
tiful things  they  have  thought,"  and 
emit  precious  advice,  and  prate  about 
their  early  life — or.  as  much  of  it  as 
looks  well  in  type.  I  can't  stand 
them  when  they  patronizingly  sur- 
vey the  world,  and  sigh  about  the 
condition  of  the  drama — unless  they 
happen  to  grace  a  box-office  success. 
I  am  very  jealous  of  them  when 
their  English  is  so  much  better  than 
mine — and  it  nearly  always  is — and 
altogether  they  give  me  a  curious 
sensation  of  fake  and  charlatanism. 
But  to  the  clever  interviewer,  and 
to  the  clever  actor  who  knows  how 
to  impress  him,  I  take  off  my  hat. 
Apparently,  they  have  both  gone 
over  to  the  movies ! 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c.  the  case  of  six  glass  stoppered  bottles 


Nat  Wills 

(Continued  from  page  84) 
Nat  M.  Wills  was  born  in  Freder- 
icksburg,  Va.,  July  11,  1873.  His 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  at 
the  historic  Ford's  Opera  House, 
Washington,  D.  C,  with  Minnie 
Palmer  in  a  play  called  "My  Sweet- 
heart." His  lirst  appearance  as  a 
tramp  was  in  a  stock  company  pro- 
duction at  the  old  Globe  Theatre, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  United  States  Post 
Office,  in  a  play  called  "A  Block 
Game."  He  was  a  comedian  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  San  Francisco, 
under  the  management  of  Walter 
Morosco,  father  of  the  present  suc- 
cessful Oliver  Morosco. 

The  "variety  team"  of  Wills  and 
Halpin  introduced  the  characters  of 
the  Policeman  and  the  Tramp,  which 
was  afterward  used  in  "1492,"  a 
well-known  musical  comedy.  He 
also  appeared  as  a  star  in  "A  Son 
of  Rest,"  "The  Duke  of  Duluth"  and 
"A  Lucky  Dog";  and  was  also  fea- 
tured for  two  seasons  with  Glen 
Mac  Donough's  "The  Prodigal 
Father."  For  the  past  eight  years 
he  has  been  appearing  in  the  B.  F. 
Keith  and  Orpheum  Circuit  of  The- 
atres, presenting  the  character  of  the 
Happy  Tramp  to  vaudeville  patrons, 
excepting  one  season,  in  1913,  when 
he  appeared  as  a  member  of  Zieg- 
feld's  "Follies." 

,   , ,        i 

Sixty  Years  on  the  Stage 

(Continued  from  page  79) 
like  to  see  her  as  a  soft  feminine 
woman  but  one  guided  by  astonish- 
ing ambition,  who  used  her  womanly 
arts  to  cajole  her  husband  to  do  her 
will.  He  welcomed  the  suggestion 
and  permitted  me  to  play  it  in  that 
way.  I  have  been  happy  to  see  that 
others  have  followed  in  my  pioneer 
footsteps  in  that  regard,  notably 
Miss  Julia  Marlowe. 

Mr.  Booth  believed  that  an  actor 
could  learn  from  anyone.  He  said: 
"These  men  who  shift  our  scenes 
cannot  play  a  scene  as  we  would, 
but  they  may  have  a  strong  idea  of 
how  we  should  play  it." 

Miss  Vernon  starred  in  "Leah  the 
Forsaken,"  in  "Camille,"  "East 
Lynne"  and  "Ingomar." 


February,    1916 
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Makeiy  of tlw  Highest  GradeTurkish 
andEgyffaan  Cigarettes  intheWorld 


EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

c^\e  Utmost  in  Cigarettes 

TlauiEndorCorklip 

L&^ple  (/culture,  refinement 
and  education  uwariably 
TREFER  Duties  to 

anu  outer  ciqarette. 
O          O 


A  Delightful  Party 

An  Interesting  Play 
An  Enjoyable  Evening 


With  the  Play  Diary  these  pleasures  do  not  end  with  the  evening. 

The  Play  Diary  is  a  handsome  book,  10x14,  beautifully  bound  in 
silk  cloth.  Japanese  vellum  used  throughout  and  gold  lettering  on 
the  covers.  It  contains  80  pages  with  title  page  and  index. 

Four  pages  are  reserved  for  each  play  —  with  printed  headings 
for  the  date,  name  of  the  theatre,  the  play,  a  place  for  the  Programme, 
names  for  the  members  of  the  party,  two  pages  for  illustrations,  a  page 
for  personal  criticisms  and  reviews,  and  space  for  the  seat  coupons. 

It  makes  an  attractive  addition  to  your  library  table  and  is  a  source 
of  much  interest  and  pleasure  not  only  to  yourself,  but  to  your  friends. 

Price  $3.00 — sent  prepaid 

THE   THEATRE    MAGAZINE 


8-14  West  38th  Street 


New  York 


THE    THFATRR 
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Every   ingredient   used 

in  Huyler's  candies  is 
selected  with  patient 
care  for  purity.  The 
Cream— the  Better—the 

Coatings  sine! 

"•all  the  best 


of  tike 


FRESH  (E^ERY  HOUR 

Bonbons         Chocolates 

Huyler's  Cocoa,  like  Huyler's 
Candy,  is  supremely  good 
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HOTEL 

Old  Point  Corn/brt, 

Virginia. 

k. 


O  European  Cure"  surpasses  and  few  com- 
pare with  this  luxurious  American  Resort  Hotel 
— so  wonderfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  happy 
combination  of  land  and  sea  diversions,  and  ac- 
cessible from  every  point  in  the  United  States. 

From  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  gather 
the  guests  of  the  Hotel  Chamberlin  to  '  Take 
'The  Cure.'  "  Electric,  Nauheim  and  Radio  Baths 
are  prescribed  for  some— others  get  well  by  using 
Nature's  remedies  alone — the  Sea,  the  Sun,  the 
Salt  Sands. 

Golf,  Tennis,  Riding  and  Motoring  await  the  devotees  of 
these  sports. 

The  cuisine  of  the  Hotel  Chamberlin  is  famous— the  finest 
seafoods  in  the  world  are  found   in  the   waters  around 
Old  1'oint  Comfort. 

But  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  side  of  all  is 
ihe  Social  Life,  for  here  the  Army,  the 
Navy  and  Society  mingle  as  nowhere 
else  on  this  continent. 

For  illustrated  booklets  apply  at  all 
Tourist  Bureaus  of  Transportation 
Offices,  or  address 

GEO.  F.  ADAMS,  Mgr. 

Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

THE  RSKTHA  RUPFNEH  HOTEL 

BUREAU,    MCALPIN    HOTEL, 
ANY  OF  "COOK'S  TOURS" 

Or 

"ASK  MR.  FOSTER" 

AT  ANY  OP  HIS 

INFORMATION 

BUREAUS 


David  Warfield 

(Continued  from  page  86) 

act,  Belasco  insinuates  that  they  are 
much  ov.er  a  century  old — and  they 
look  it  as  they  drink  their  cups  and 
sigh  for  home. 

The  Dutchman  notes  the  resem- 
blance of  his  love  and  wife  of  long 
ago,  but  it  is  the  girl  who  makes  the 
advances,  thinking  they  will  -be  to 
her  own  advantage.  The  stranger 
is  kind  to  her,  and  she  believes  that 
he  may  contrive  some  means  of  es- 
cape for  her  from  the  threatened 
marriage.  With  amazing  indiscre- 
tion, she  goes  aboard  the  Phantom 
Ship,  where  she  is  followed  by  the 
sailors  first  seen  in  the  saloon,  who 
believe  that  no  good  will  come  of 
this  nocturnal  prowling.  The  Dutch- 
man tells  her  that  he  will  take  her 
away  and  thus  save  her.  Then  he 
tells  her  he  loves  her.  She  returns 
his  affection.  He  shows  her  great 
chests  of  gold  and  booty  which  he 
has  accumulated  in  his  sea-roving. 
Then  the  storm  breaks.  Doors  fly 
open,  lightning  flashes,  thunder  roars 
and  the  girl  is  terrified.  She  ob- 
serves that  while  the  electric  zigzags 
seem  to  strike  Van  der  Decken  in 
the  face,  they  do  not  harm  him.  He 
tells  her  his  story,  because  he  does 
not  wish  to  deceive  her ;  and  per- 
haps to  strengthen  her  sympathy. 
He  admits  the  murder,  but  declares 
that  there  was  a  baby  at  home.  He 
wanted  to  finish  his  voyage  and  re- 
turn to  it  and  its  mother,  and  the 
man  he  murdered,  wanted  him  to 
delay.  The  moral  right  of  a  man  to 
kill  another  man  because  he  wanted 
to  see  his  baby,  even  at  the  peril  of 
other  lives,  strikes  an  audience  as  it 
did  the  girl.  She  swoons  and  Van 
der  Decken  calls  her  friends  to  get 
her.  He  tells  them  to  take  her  to 
shore.  He  will  sail  forth  again  and 
take  his  punishment.  But  this  time 
he  leaves  his  chests  of  gold,  which 
become  her  dowry,  when  she  is  mar- 
ried to  another  man. 

Van  der  Decken  sails  away  and 
nine  years  elapse.  The  girl  is  the 
mother  of  a  boy  and  is  happily  lo- 
cated in  a  seaside  cottage.  The  hus- 
band and  father  is  away  for  the  day. 
The  door  of  the  cottage  swings 
open.  The  girl,  now  a  wife  and 
mother,  looks  up  and  beholds  Cap- 
tain Van  der  Decken.  He  has  come 
to  say  good-bye,  for  he  has  made  the 
port  of  Amsterdam  at  last.  His 
cargo  is  being  discharged  on  the 
wharf,  and  none  will  know  the  name 
of  the  ship  or  the  captain  who 
brought  it;  he  will  sail  at  sunset  and 
his  boat  will  sink,  giving  him  death 
as  the  reward  for  his  sufferings. 

The  first  two  acts  of  Belasco's 
"Van  der  Decken"  are  well  written, 
compact,  logical  and  convincing 
drama;  the  third  act  goes  up  in 
smoke  and  leaves  not  a  shred  of 
conviction,  logic,  or  drama  as  a 
memory.  The  dramatic  and  tragic 
story  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  is 
not  told  unless  it  ends  in  death,  actu- 
ally expressed  to  an  audience  and 
not  merely  talked  about  as  a  possi- 
bility of  the  future. 

Mr.  Warfield  acts  the  part  in  a 
sympathy  compelling  manner,  and 
scores  a  personal  triumph  in  his  re- 
presentation of  the  hero  as  a  youth, 
proving  thereby  a  versatility  that  he 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  show 
in  his  plays  of  recent  years  in  which 
he  impersonated  only  old  men.  Voice, 
gesture  and  manner  in  a  lengthy 
gamut  of  emotions,  maintain  his 
position  as  the  leading  character 
actor  of  our  time.  The  other  char- 
acters are  carefully  selected  for 
"types,"  and  assist  materially  in 
creating  some  amazingly  beautiful 
stage  pictures  that  seem  to  be  living 
copies  of  Dutch  paintings. 


Ada  Rehan  Dead 
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©  Aime  Dupont 

THE  LATE  ADA  REHAN 

Ada  Rehan,  for  many  years  lead- 
ing woman  of  Augustin  Daly's  fa- 
mous stock  company,  died  January 
8th  last  in  Roosevelt  Hospital  after 
an  operation.  The  actress  had  IHTII 
in  poor  health  for  a  long  time.  Miss 
Rehan  was  born  in  Limerick,  Ire- 
land, in  1860.  The  family  name  was 
Crehan,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was 
the  mistake  of  a  printer  in  dropping 
the  C  that  first  suggested  the  chang- 
ing of  her  name  to  Rehan.  Her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  was 
made  in  1874  as  Clara  in  "Across 
the  Continent"  in  Newark.  The 
following  year  she  joined  John 
Drew's  stock  company  in  Philadel- 
phia, playing  a  number  of  parts.  She 
played  Ophelia  with  Edwin  Booth 
and  Virginia  with  John  McCulIough. 
She  joined  Mr.  Daly  in  1879  and 
remained  a  member  of  his  company 
until  his  death  in  1899,  acting  dur- 
ing that  period  over  two  hundred 
parts.  .She  is  best  remembered  for 
her  {Catherine  in  "The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,"  and  as  Lady  Teazle  in 
"The  School  for  Scandal." 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 
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The  Painted  Heart 

(Continued  from  page  81) 
was  a  different  ending  than  some 
women  in  the  same  tragic  dilemma 
would  have  chosen  perhaps — but  life 
hardens  women  more  often  than  it 
softens  them.  I  had  to  banish  my- 
self entirely  in  'Mid-Channel,'  to  re- 
paint myself  if  you  will  from  head 
to  foot." 

"  'Cousin  Kate'  needed  less  re- 
touching, it  was  more  sympathetic?" 

"Yes — Oh! — that  seems  a  long 
time  ago.  It  was  revived  you  know." 

It  was.  Ethel  Barrymore  first  ap- 
pearei  in  "Cousin  Kate"  in  1903,  be- 
fore she  was  married.  Hang  the 
dates!  They  will  intrude  them- 
selves, in  spite  of  all  we  can  do.  Not 
that  the  years  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  eternal  spirit  of  artists,  but 
some  one  is  always  asking  about  them. 

No,  Ethel  Barrymore  is  not  among 
the  Bernhardts  and  the  rest  of  the 
great  who  are  still  good.  If  you 
must  know,  Ethel  Barrymore  is 
thirty-six  years  old.  In  "Our  Mrs. 
McChesney"  she  has  painted  her 
heart  the  color  of  thousands  of 
American  women  who  are  in  busi- 
ness for  themselves,  and  doing  as 
well  as  the  men  thank  you,  if  not 
better. 

"Mrs.  McChesney  has  the  heart  of 
a  lady,"  said  Ethel  Barrymore,  "and 
the  courage  of  one.  I  don't  have  to 
paint  my  heart  any  particular  tone 
for  the  part.  I  just  let  it  play  itself." 


SLBEVC-VALVE  MOTOR 

Limousine 
$175O 

MODEL.  S4B  fo.b.TOLEOO 


—so  much  more  serviceable 


Nine  times  out  of  ten,  winter,  or 
summer,  the  limousine  is  the  car 
best  suited  to  your  need. 

For  all  the  uses  of  convenience 
there  is  no  car  so  practical. 

No  car  so  adequately  serves  the 
whole  family  day  in,  day  out,  every 
day  and  every  night  in  the  year. 

And  now  you  can  have  a  "snappy," 


smart  Limousine — the  Willys-Knight 
—for  $1750. 

And  with  it  you  buy  the  thousands 
of  extra  miles  of  service  which  its 
silent,  sleeve-valve  motor  will  deliver. 

For  the  sleeve-valve  motor  is  the 
only  motor  which  improves  with  use 
and  continues  to  improve  in  power, 
in  flexibility  and  in  quietness  for 
thousands  of  miles  bevond  the  use- 


ful life  of  any  other  kind  of  motor. 

If  you  want  real,  practical  motor 
car  satisfaction,  get  a  limousine. 

And  if  you  want  complete  limousine 
satisfaction,  select  the  Willys-Knight 
for  its  supreme  combination  of  smart- 
ness and  service. 

The  Overland  dealer  will  show  you 
the  car  and  prove  its  superior  merit. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


•  Made  in  U.S.A.' 


141    Plays 
for  $6.50 


Comedies 
Tragedies 
Operas 


Would  you  like  to  see  them? 

Would  you  like  to  go  behind  the  scenes  ? 

Would  you  like  to  sit  down  and  chat  with  the  celebrated  authors  and  players  ? 

You  can — whenever  you  choose,  and  as  often  as  you  choose,  in  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  your  home — 
if  you  have  the  bound  copies  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  for  1915. 

Besides  the  reviews  of  the  141  plays,  you  will  find  about  150  special  articles — delightful  anecdotes 
about  the  plays,  the  players  and  the  playwrights — hundreds  and  hundreds  of  photographic  illustrations 
of  the  scenes  and  the  players,  here  and  abroad. 

Each  volume  is  indexed  so  cleverly  that  you  can  find 
any   play,  any  article,  any  portrait,  in  a  moment. 

The  set  consists  of  two  volumes,  each  containing  six  complete  issues  of  THE  THEATPvE  MAGAZINE 
— including  the   beautiful   fac'simile   water  color  covers 
which  appear  on  each  issue.     The  volumes  are  about 
10x14  inches  in  size,  substantially  and  attractively  bound 
in  dark  green  buckram. 

The  set  makes  a  beautiful  and  entertaining  addition  to 
your  library — a  welcome  gift  to  your  most  discriminating 
friend. 

Price — $6.50 — express  prepaid. 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS: 

If  you  will  send  your  1915  copies  to  us,  express 
prepaid,  we  will  allow  you  $3.50  for  them,  and 
send  you  these  too  new  bound  volumes,  completely 
indexed,  for  $3.00. 

THE  COMPLETE  COLLECTION 

of  22  Volumes,  Bound  in  Cloth, 
from   1901   to   1915    Inclusive 

$146.50 


The  following   Volumes  are  Still  Sold  Separately: 


Year  of  The  Theatre  for  1  902     - 

M          «  M  -«  tt         IUf)4 


1907  - 

1908  - 


Price,  $18.00  Year  of  The  Theatre  for  1909  2  vols. 

12.00  '  "  1910  2  vols. 

10.00  "  ' 1911  2  vols. 

9.00  "      "      "            "        "     1912  2  vols. 

8.00                     "      " 1913  2  vols. 

7.00                     1914  2  vols. 


Price,  $7.50 
7.50 
7.00 
7.00 

"        6.50 
"       6.50 
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Chapters  of  modern  history 
with  the  charm  and  read- 
ability of  fiction  are  the 
feature  articles  Collier's 
is  publishing  on  the  big 
events  of  the  war.  In  the 
next  few  weeks  the  latest 
experiences  and  conclusions 
of  Frederick  Palmer,  Richard 
Washburn  Child,Victor  Mur- 
dock  and  Arthur  Ruhl  will 

be  published.  It  is  the  work  of 
men  like  these  that  has  enabled 
Collier's  to  lead  all  American  pub- 
lications in  covering  the  great  war. 

^^^\  «l  •  ^^  a  copy 

L,ollier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

416    West  I3th  Street,  New    York   City 
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THE    THEATRE 


Mr.  Conde  Nast 

Publisher  of 

Vogue 


AND 

Vanity  Fair 

announces  the  purchase  of 
House  &  Garden  and 
American  Homes  and 
Gardens  and  the  con- 
solidation of  these  two 
widely  known  publications 

UNDER  THE  TITLE 


WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED 

American  Homes  and  Gardens 

and  promises  a  magazine  of  town 
and  country  life  and  of  interior 
decoration  and  furnishing  which 
will  lead  in  its  special  field 
as  Vogue  and  Vanity  Fair 
are   acknowledged 
leaders  in  their  re- 
spective fields. 

Special    introductory    cffer    to    readers    of  the 
THEATRE  Magazine 


Date 


HOUSE  &  GARDEN 

440  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City        „ 

Send  me   five  numbers  of  House  &  Garden,  beginning  with   the      | 
February    (Garden    Planning    Number),  and  I  will  remit  $  1 .00  on 
receipt  of  bill. 

OR — I  enclose  $1.00  herewith,  for  which  send  me  six  numbers 
of  House  &  Garden  beginning  with  the  February  (Garden  Planning 
Number). 


Name 
Street 


Please  virile  name  and  address  eery  plainly 


City  or  Town State 

Th.— 2-16 


Are  You  in  Love  ? 

W] 


HAT  a  silly  question!  Of  course  you 
are.  Everybody  is.  With  men  it's  a 
fad.  With  women  it's  a  regular  life  job.  Fall- 
ing in  love  is  the  oldest  of  the  recognized 
indoor  sports.  How  old  is  it?  Well,  a  wise 
old  Buddhist,  who  sat  all  day  with  his  legs 
and  fingers  crossed  —  said  that  it  was  older 
than  the  hills  —  older  than  man.  He  said  that 
the  big  lizards  used  to  feel  it  —  also  the  sponges 
and  the  little  invertebrate  worms. 

And  the  greatest  love  of  all  —  greatest  because 
the  most  frequent,  the  most  obstinate,  and 
the  most  ineradicable  —  is  the  love  of  SELF. 
This  is  a  truly  wonderful  love,  because  it  never 
wavers,  never  changes,  never  dies.  And  then, 
look  how  cheap  it  is!  If  you  happen  to  love 
a  beautiful  lady,  it  immediately  runs  into  theatre-tickets,  taxis, 
bon-bons,  suppers,  night-letters,  gardenias.  But  if  you  love  no  one 
but  yourself  you  are  saving  money,  every  day  —  every  hour. 


"Z)o  you  love  a  beautiful 
woman?  " 


Whom  Do  You  Love  ? 


"A  lillle  dart  girl  at  school' 


"D  ATHER  a  hard  question  to  answer, 

•'*•  that.      Hard   because    folks   love    so 

many     different     kinds     of    people     and 

things.      But    most    people    (no    matter 

how   mean   and   selfish   and   nasty   they 

are)   love  some  one.     Some  men  love  a 

blond  and  blushing  debutante  with  long 

curly  locks.  Some  women  love  a  brunette 

artist,  writer,   or  musician,  with  a  pale, 

porcelain  brow  and  a  black,  tawny  mane. 

Some   folks — nearly   all   of   us   in  fact — 

love  a  smiling  old  lady,  with  white  hair, 

a  wrinkled  forehead  and  a  pair  of  funny 

gold  spectacles.     Some  love  a  wild  boy 

at  college;  some  love  a  dark  little   girl 

at  boarding  school — while  some   misguided  people   spend  all   the 

wealth  and  bounty  of  their  love   on   a   mere   motor-car,   a   stuffy 

club,  a  picture  gallery,  an  inbred  dog,  a  gloomy  library,  or  a  silly 

bag  of  golf  clubs. 

A  Potion  for  Love 

""THE  sordid  part  of  love  lies  in  the  way  that 
A  folks  try  to  bribe  it.  They  know  that  men 
and  women  are  human — that  their  love  can  be 
bought — or  commanded — with  gifts.  Nowhere 
is  the  greatest  wonder  of  all — a  thing  more 
miraculous  than  love  itself.  It  is  that  there 
is  one  thing  that  will  pry  love  out  of  anybody. 
A  sort  of  universal,  modern  love  potion.  It 
is  really  twelve  things  in  one.  It  should  be 
administered  along  about  the  first  of  every 
month.  It  never  fails  its  wonders  to  perform. 
It  works  just  as  well  with  young  girls  as  with 
mature  women;  with  college  boys  as  with 
grown  up  married  men.  It  works  with  debu- 
tantes, artists,  writers,  old  ladies  (those  with 
gold  spectacles,  through  which  gleams  that 
saintly  look  so  peculiar  to  mothers),  motor 
cranks,  dog  fanciers,  book-worms,  plethoric 

club-men,  futurist  picture  buyers,  and  even  with  the  most  hopeless 
golf  perverts.  But,  (and  here  is  another  miracle)  it  also  works 
with  the  vast  and  swarming  army  of  people  who  love  nobody  but 
themselves.  Indeed,  it  teaches  them  to  love  new  Gods,  to  be  un- 
true to  themselves;  to  love  Gods  that  are  really  worth  loving. 

Are  You  A  Lover? 

T  F  you  are,  and  if  you  aren't  ashamed  of  it,  why  don't  you  get  into 
1  step  with  this  spirit;  remove  two  of  your  favorite  dollars  from 
you  little  roll,  and  give  the  object  of  your  affection  (even  if  it's 
yourself)  this  modern  love-potion.  Send  along  those  two  misera- 
ble dollars  of  yours  to  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  secure 
Vanity  Fair  for  her,  or  for  him — or  for  your  selfish  self— for  the 
rest  of  1916. 

P.  S. — For  the  few  benighted  souls  who  may  still  be  lingering 
in  outer  darkness,  let  us  say: 

Vanity    Fair    is    one    of   the    newest    successes    in   the    magazine 
field.      It   is   published   monthly   at    25    cents   a  copy   or   $3   a 
year.      It   is   a  mirror  of  life,   original   and  picturesque;   in- 
formal,  personal,  intimate,  frivolous,   unconventional,   but 
with  a  point  of  view  at  once  wholesome,  stimulating  and 
refreshing. 

Take   the   cream    of    your   favorite    magazines  of 
the   theatre,    sports,   books   and    art.      Add   the 
sprightly    qualities    of    such    publications    as 
The     Sketch,     The     Taller     and     La     Vie 
Parisienne  with  something  of  Broadway 
and   Fifth   Avenue — all   within  beauti- 
ful   color    covers — and   you    have   a 
a    general    idea    of    Vanity    Fair.         ^     >    . 

,## 

Tear  off  the  Coupon ! 


"It  works  we II  with  young 
girls" 


February,    i  p  /  f> 
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The  editor  will  endeavor  to  answer  all 
reasonable  questions.  As  our  space  is 
limited,  no  correspondent  may  ask  more 
than  three  questions.  Absolutely  no  address 
furnished.  These  and  other  queries  con- 
nected with  flayers'  purely  personal  affairs 
will  be  ignored. 


Elaine  Marshall.  Cincinnati. — Q. — Will 
you  please  tell  me  if  Hazel  Dawn  has  per- 
manently forsaken  the  stage  for  the  screen? 
2.  What  was  the  original  cast  of  "Bella 
Donna?"  3.  Will  Pauline  Frederick  appear 
in  a  new  play  this  season?  Kindly  name 
some  issues  in  which  you  have  published 
pictures  of  her,  including  portraits  on  the 
cover. 

A. — 1.  Yes.  2.  "Bella  Donna"  was  pre- 
sented on  November  11,  1912,  at  the  Em- 
pire Theatre  with  the  following  cast:  Dr. 
Meyer  Isaacson — Charles  Bryant;  Hon. 
Nigel  Armine — Frank  Gilmore;  Mahmoud 
Baroudi — Robert  Whitworth;  Dr.  Hartley- 
Edward  Fielding;  Sir  Charles  Grebe —  Wil- 
liam Ilassen;  Ibrahim— A.  Romaine  Callen- 
der;  Hamza — Glaus  Bogel;  Monks — Arthur 
Hurley;  Mrs.  Chepstow  (Bella  Donna)  — 
Alia  Nazimova;  Mrs.  Marchmont — Mrs.  Les- 
lie Faber;  Marie — Lela  Lee.  3.  No,  she 
will  appear  only  on  the  screen.  November 
1915 — full  page;  April  1915 — four  photos 
at  home;  February  1915 —  full  length  pic- 
ture in  "Innocent;"  October  1914 — in  "In- 
nocent;" August  1914 — full  page  in  her 
dressing  room;  April  1914 — full  page;  Sep- 
tember 1913 — small  picture;  June  1913, — 
Article  entitled  "From  the  Chorus  to 
Legitimate  Dramatic  Star"  by  Pauline 
Frederick,  illustrated  with  two  photos; 
April  1913 — portrait  in  colors  in  "Joseph 
and  His  Brethren;"  March  1913 — four  pic- 
tures in  "Joseph  and  His  Brethren;"  Feb- 
ruary 1913 — in  "Joseph  and  His  Brethren;" 
October  1909 — portrait  in  colors. 

Kenneth  Miller,  San  Dimas.— Q. — Is 
there  any  likelihood  of  an  article  appearing 
in  the  near  future  on  the  lives  of  E.  H. 
Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe  by  Alan  Dale? 

A. — Mr.  Dale  does  not  write  interviews 
with  theatrical  celebrities  for  this  maga- 
zine. You  will  get  an  idea  of  the  sub- 
jects he  discusses  if  you  read  the  past 
few  issues  of  THE  THEATRE. 

G.  A.  B.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Q.— Kindly 
let  me  know  if  Marion  Ruckert,  formerly 
leading  lady  of  the  Players  Company  of 
St.  Louis  is  playing  at  the  present  time? 
2.  Did  you  ever  publish  a  picture  of 
her? 

A. — We  do  not  know.  2.  We  are  not 
familiar  with  the  career  of  every  player. 
We  can  furnish  facts  regarding  the  im- 
portant ones  only.  We  would  advise  you 
to  communicate  with  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  in  your  city.  He  may  be  able  to 
give  you  definite  information. 

F.  H.f  San  Francisco,  Calif  .—Q.—l . 
Will  you  kindly  give  an  account  of  the 
career  of  Pauline  Frederick,  and  state 
what  numbers  contain  her  pictures?  2. 
Has  Nance  O'Neil  deserted  the  stage  for 
the  movies  or  has  she  a  new  play  for 
next  season  ?  3.  Has  Betty  Nansen  ever 
appeared  upon  the  legitimate  stage  in 
America? 

A. — 1.  Miss  Frederick  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker Theatre,  New  York,  September  1, 


t  Kensington,  at  Lew  rieias  i  neatre, 
December  1904;  played  Countess  Pokota 
in  "It  Happened  in  Nordland,"  and  the 
following  year  played  the  part  of  the 
Queen  in  the  same  piece.  Since  then  she 
has  been  seen  as  Beverage  Kruger  in  the 
burlesque  of  "The  Music  Master,"  in  "The 
Little  Gray  Lady,"  "The  Girl  in  White," 
"When  Knights  Were  Bold,"  "Twenty 
Days  in  the  Shade,"  "Toddles,"  "Samson," 
"The  Dollar  Mark,"  "The  Fourth  Estate." 
Following  this  last  appearance  she  was 
absent  from  the  stage  for  three  years,  and 
in  November,  1912,  was  seen  at  the  Princess 
Theatre,  Toronto,  as  the  Marchioness  of 
Joyeuse  in  "The  Paper  Chase."  Afte> 
playing  the  same  part  in  New  York  at 
Wallack's  Theatre,  she  appeared  in  "Joseph 

nd     His     Brethren"    and     in     "Innocent." 


cem  concernng          ss  e 

appearance    on    the    stage    in    a    new    play. 

.    No,  but  she  is  well  known  in  Denmar 
for   her  interpretations   of   Ibsen   roles. 


Ethel  Roads,  Pottsville,  Pa.—  Q.—  1.  What 
actor  took  the  part  of  "Mason"  in  "The 
VMTCC-  in  the  Fog?"  He  played  opposite 
Dona'd  Brian.  2.  Who  played  the  part  of 
Blanche  Sweet's  younger  sister  in  *The 
Warrens  of  Virginia?" 

A".  —  1  .  We  have  no  record  of  Donald 
Brian's  appearance  in  "The  Voice  in  the 
Fog."  lie  may  have  been  seen  in  this 
play  during  a  stock  engagement.  If  you 
can  furnish  us  with  more  definite  infor- 
mation regarding  the  production,  we  may 
be  able  to  give  you  the  name  of  the  actor 
yon  mention.  2.  Mildred  Harris. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c.  the  cue  of  ui  glui  stoppered  bottle* 


The  ALL-YEAR  Car — originated  by  Kissel — is  an  acknowledged  overwhelming 
success.  It  gives  you  two  complete  cars  in  one — a  closed  car  in  winter  and  an  open 
car  in  summer — the  changes  easily  made  in  a  private  garage. 


It  is  because  the  Kissels  are  among  the  very  few 
makers  who  build  their  own  bodies  that  the  ALL- 
YEAR  Car  is  so  wonderfully  successful  and  difficult 
to  compete  with. 

With  the  Kissel  body-building  department  the 
ALL-YEAR  Car  is  a  specialty — a  design  carefully 
worked  out  to  the  minutest  detail  and  built  into — 


not  on — the  car.  Each  top  is  built  for  and 
fitted  to  the  body  it  is  to  mount — just  as  care- 
fully and  expertly  as  though  it  were  to  remain 
permanently  attached. 

There  are  two  KisselKar  chasses— the  32-Four 
and  the  42-Six.  Prices  range  from  $1050  to 
$1750,  ALL-YEAR  Cars  $1450  to  $2100. 


Why  lock  up  your  touring  car  or  roadster  for  the  winter  ?     With  a  KisselKar  and  Detachable  Sedan 
or  Coupe  Top  you  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  warm  and    cozy   carriage  without  buying  two  cars. 

Descriptive  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  on  request. 


Kissel  Motor  Car  Company, 


416  Kissel  Avenue,  Hartford,  Wis. 


Agencies  at  leading  points 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF 

PLAYWRITING 

(16th  year) 
OFFERS  THE  FOLLOWING: 

1.  "The  Technique  of  the  Drama"  $1.50 

2.  "The    Analysis  o?   Play   Con- 

struction"    ......     2.50 

3.  "The  Philosophy  of  Dramatic 

Principle"     ......     2.50 

4.  "Why  Plays  Fail"      ....     2.50 

5.  "Examination    Questions"    on    all    the 

Principles. 

6.  "Answers"  to  each  Question,  (or  your 

comparison,  by  the  School,  illustrat- 
from    modern    plays    of    every 
author  of  distinction. 

7.  A  weekly  lelter  of  discussion  and  cor- 

rection, continuing  with  illustrations 
from  the  most  recent  plays. 

8.  The  analysis  of  your  play. 

The  above  Academic  Course  covers 
four  months. 

Terms:  $40.00  in  installments  of 
$10.00  a  month,  collaborative  work, 
atldn  ss  as  below.  The  first  four  volumes 
may  be  bought  separately,  but  from  the 
School  only. 

Address: 

THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
OF  PLAYWRITING 


1440  Broadway 


New  York  City 


LUDEN'S 


MENTHOL 
CANDY  ^=- 


COUGH 
DROPS 


"  GIVE 
QUICK 
RELIEF' 


THE  NATIONAL 
"HEALTH  GUARD" 
FOR  OUTDOORS 


LUDEN'S  protect  ttiroat  and  nose  n 
(lust  or  dampness  —  and  quickly  relieve 
5f/  co  tilth  and  colds.    Recognized  for  purity. 
lyj     Carefully  packed.     Have  many  uses. 

In  the  "  Yellow  Box  "-      C  ^ 
the  world  over  ^l-' 

WM.   H.  IA  DEN 

Manufacturing  Confectioner       -       Kl   AIMNf..  PA. 


\X7E  heartily  recommend  all  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  Footlight  Fashions. 
If  the  question  of  different  and  special  sizes,  colors,  prices  or  quality 
of  any  of  them  arises  with  you,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  Anne  Archbald. 
She  will  give  you  all  possible  information,  and  it  leaves  you  under  no  obli- 
gation to  purchase.  Tliealrc  Magazine  Shopping  Service. 
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Our  coming  April  issue  will  be 
A  Special  Shakespeare  Number 

in  celebration  of  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary 


1616      ••       1916 


tjj  The  entire  English-speaking  world  is  making  elaborate  preparations  to  commemorate  the 
300th  anniversary  of  Shakespeare's  death  which  occurred  April  23,  1616. 

tj  The  THEATRE  Magazine  will  celebrate  the  event  by  devoting  its  entire  forthcoming 
April  number  to  Shakespeariana.  It  will  be  a  very  sumptuous  issue,  printed  on  deckle-edged 
paper  and  containing  rare  Shakespearian  engravings,  wood  cuts,  and  autograph  manuscripts 
in  facsimile. 

€J  Special  articles  on  Shakespeare  will  be  contributed  by  famous  Shakespeare  scholars 
and  critics: 

tj[  Mr.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  Jr.,  will  contribute  an  article  on  the  Shakespeare  gloves 
now  in  his  possession.  These  are  the  closest  personal  relics  of  Shakespeare  in  existence. 

^f  Mr.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  author  of  "The  Servant  in  the  House"  will  contribute  an  article 
on  Henry  Irving's  prompt  book  of  "Macbeth"  with  facsimile  markings. 

€J  Mr.  William  Winter,  the  veteran  critic,  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  of  Columbia  University, 
Robert  Mantell,  the  well-known  Shakespearian  tragedian,  Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  Percy 
MacKaye,  aad  others  will  also  be  represented. 

fj  A  wonderful  Shakespeare  issue  which  no  theatre  lover  can  afford  to  miss. 

Place  your  order  now. 


(wfr^w  nm 


Come,  and  trip  it  as  you   «o 

on    the    light    fantastic    toe. 

— Milton. 


The  poet  sings  of  the  dance,  but  the 
modern  girl  does  more  than  dance— 
she  is  equally  at  home  upon  the  ice. 

Her  figure  is  lithesome  and  pleasing. 
She  realizes  the  importance  of  her 
corset  and  selects  one  that  takes 
naturally  every  motion  of  the  body. 


are  the  vogue  for  all  occasions  this 
season;  in  New  York  particularly  so 
where  skating  is  at  its  height. 

Three  to  Twenty-Five  Dollars 
At  all  high-class  stores  or 

The  Redfern  Corset  Shop 

510  Pifth  Avenue,   New  York 

19  East  Madison  St..  Chicago 

1 14  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco 

The  Warner  Brothers  Company 


Admittedly 
the  Smartest  for 


Coats  for  Motoring 
Costumes  for  Skating 
Hats  and  Suit  Trimming — 

'F.  B.  €r  C."  Glazed  Kid 

In  Various  Colors. 

Soft  and  light,  "F.  B.  6-  C."  Various 
Colored  Glazed  Kid  is  as  dainty  and 
as  adaptable  as  the  softest  fabric. 
It  is  colorful  and  feminine. 

Your  favorite  shop  has  a  costume,  coat 
or  hat  of  "F.  B.  &-  C."  Glazed  Kid. 

The  Fashion  Publicity  Co. 

of  New  York 

The    trade  m»y   have 
color  cards  on  request. 


THE  OFFICIAL  PROGRAMME  OF  THE 

METROPOLITAN 
OPERA  HOUSE 

•NEW  YORK 

The  most  exclusive  medium 
which  no  advertiser  can  af- 
ford to  overlook  is  published 
this  and  the  following 
seasons  by 

Ike 

THEATRE  MAGAZINE   CO. 

8  to  14  WEST  38th   STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Send  for   Rates    and   'Particulars 
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FOOTLIGHT  FASHIONS 


Miss  Mayo  posed  first  in  what  was  defined  as  a 
"gala  supper  dress," — a  u-hite  silk  with  bundles 
of  silver  fiowers  forming  the  train  and  main  part 
of  the  gown,  which  loops  up  in  intricate  ways 
over  double  tulle  skirts,  silver  laced  and  held 
out  by  light  hoops.  A  green  sash  comes  round 
from  the  back  and  fastens  under  a  brilliant  buckle 
on  the  side. 


(D  Ira  L.  Hill 


seen  on  the  screen 
I  are  not  strictly  "Footlight 

— '  Fashions."  But  the  "movies" 
are  now  so  interwoven  a  part  of  the 
regular  drama  and  the  footlight 
stars  pass  back  and  forth  so  con- 
stantly between  appearances  on  the 
stage  and  on  the  screen,  that  the 
classification,  if  broadly  stretched, 
may  be  permitted  to  include  the  one 
field  as  well  as  the  other.  The  films, 
I  predict,  are  going  to  be  looked  to 
in  the  future  for  the  projection  of 
styles  as  much  as  the  legitimate  stage 
is  now.  As  we  had  a  tip  that  Miss 
Edna  Mayo  of  the  Essanay  Company 
was  to  appear  in  the  fifteen  week 
serial,  "The  Strange  Case  of  Mary 
Page"  in  a  serial,  so-to-speak,  of 
particularly  lovely  frocks,  it  seemed 
an  auspicious  moment  to  include 
moving  picture  actresses  and  their 
clothes  in  our  repertoire. 

To  which  end  I  tracked  down  Miss 
Mayo  and  caught  her  on  the  wing 
at  Mr.  Ira  Hill's  studio,  where  she 
was  on  the  point  of  posing  in  several 
of  the  frocks.  I  was  told  if  I  were 
very  good  and  would  sit  quietly  in  a 
corner  like  a  well-behaved  child  I 
might  as  a  special  favor  be  present 


at  the  posings  and  ask  Miss  Mayo  a 
question  or  two  in  between  changes 
of  scenery.  The  frocks,  from 
Lucile's,  are  eight  in  all,  of  which 
we  show  three,  or  rather  two  and  a 
wrap  to  go  over  them. 

MISS    MAYO    IN   THE   FROCKS 

It  was  most  interesting  to  meet 
Miss  Mayo  for  the  first  time,  after 
having  seen  so  much  of  her  delight- 
ful work  on  the  screen,  to  compare 
her  with  her  screen  double  and  fill 
in  the  coloring.  Except  for  the  fact 
that  she  looks  younger  put  of  the 
pictures  than  in  them  she  is  quite  the 
same.  Very  fair-skinned  and  blue- 
eyed,  she  has  the  most  bewilderingly 
delightful  hair — as  you  probably 
have  already  seen.  Only  it's  more 
delightful  in  real  life  even  than  pic- 
turized — golden-brown,  t  h  r  e  e-year 
old  hair  which  waves  and  curls  and 
breaks  out  in  soft  little  tendrils 
where  its  short  ends  are  caught  up 
in  the  back. 

Miss  Mayo  posed  first  in  what  the 
young  Englishman  who  had  the 
gowns  under  his  charge  described — 
to  the  enrichment  of  the  vocabulary 


of  fashion — as  a  "gala  supper  dress." 
A  white  silk  with  bunches  of  silver 
flowers — a  large  design  was  chosen 
purposely  to  stand  out  well  in  the 
pictures — forms  the  train  and  main 
part  of  the  gown,  which  is  looped  up 
in  intricate  ways  over  double  tulle 
skirts,  silver-laced  and  held  out  by 
light  hoops.  A  green  sash  came 
round  from  the  back  and  fastened 
under  a  brilliant  buckle  on  the  side. 
Underneath  the  tulle  skirts  was  a 
"vanishing"  petticoat,  as  its  name 
suggests  a  gradual  fading  away  of 
material  so  that  there  may  be  no 
break  between  outside  and  inside 
skirts. 

Under  the  camera  Miss  Mayo,  as 
was  to  be  expected  considering  her 
profession,  proved  to  be  of  a  plia- 
bility. She  fell  into  the  poses  sug- 
gested as  easily  as  a  Russian  dancer. 
I  commented  upon  the  satisfaction  it 
must  be  to  work  with  so  amenable  a 
subject  and  received  an  enthusiastic 
assent.  "Some  are  made  of  ice, 
some  of  wood,  and  some  haven't  any 
joints  at  all,"  I  was  told. 

PIERROT   AND   MID-VICTORIANISM 

After  the  gala  supper   dress  was 


exhausted  from  all  possible  angles 
we  had  the  taffeta  Pierrot  cloak  (I 
don't  know  whether  that  is  its  real 
name,  but  its  voluminous  folds,  the 
four  buttons  and  the  way  one  looks 
out  over  the  high  collar  has  a  Pier- 
rot suggestion)  thrown  over  it.  The 
loveliest  shade  of  Robin's  egg  blue 
was  contrasted  with  soft  brown 
Kolinsky  for  its  coloring,  the  enor- 
mous collar  which  goes  straight 
across  the  front  running  down  in  a 
"V"  in  the  back  and  filled  in  with 
brown  velvet  for  draughts.  A  cloak 
of  this  style  should  be  very  graceful 
and  easy  in  the  wearing  and  felicit- 
ous in  its  weight  for  an  early  spring 
wrap. 

When  the  blue  cloak  had  been 
sufficiently  recorded  on  the  plates 
and  Miss  Mayo  had  been  put  into  the 
garden  party  gown  she  was  allowed 
a  few  minutes'  intermission  before 
going  on  and  I  was  allowed  a  word 
with  her  alone.  A  Philadelphia  girl, 
who  had  lived  in  New  York,  she 
went  West  to  Chicago  at  the  call  of 
the  Essanay  Company  and  finds  life 
there  and  moving  picture  work  en- 
tirely satisfying.  At  least  it  would 
be  were  it  not  for  clothes. 
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THE  THE  A TRE 


Clothes   Seen   On   The   Stage 


Ira  L.  Hill 


A  taffeta  cloak,  suggestive  of  Pierrots  I'M  Robin's  egg  blue 
trimmed  with  soft  brown  Kolinsky.  The  enormous  collar  which 
runs  straight  across  the  front,  slides  down  in  a  "V"  in  the  back, 
where  it  ij  filled  in  with  brown  velvet  to  uuard  —  tint  as  the 
"ll'liite  Knight"  might  hare  said  "against  the  bites  of  sharks"  — 
but  against  any  stray  draughts. 


©  Ira  L.  Hill 

Collhl 


Could  you  imagine  a  quainter  and  more  enchanting  vision  of 
Mid- 1 '  ictorianism  brought  up-to-date?  The  materials  of  the 
frock  arc  Indeed  u'liitc  organdie,  flowered  blue  and  pink  cliiiu 
silk,  a  ml  shir  rings  »H  white  of  what  closely  resembles  the  old- 
fashioned  lutestring.  Note  the  little  apron,  the  new  leg  o' 
mutton  sleeves  and  the  small  hat  with  its  lace  brim. 


"Getting  clothes  nearly  drives  me  dis- 
tracted," she  said.  "So  many  sets  of  them 
have  to  be  supplied  and  so  many  things  taken 
into  consideration  in  their  making;  and  posing 
all  day  as  we  do  leaves  so  few  minutes  to  he 


Art[ully  hidden  underneath  the 
ribbon  of  this  white  silk  net  dancing 
frock  is  a  bunchy  ruche  of  pinked 
white  taffeta  which  helps  out  the 
flare  and  lends  a  decorative  touch 
besides,  if  the  tulle  skirts  chance 
to  be  raised. 


snatched  for  fittings.  A  from  seven  to  eight 
o'clock  day  is  no  unusual  stretch  of  work  for 
us.  Really  if  it  weren't  for  my  mother  to  help 
me  I  don't  know  where  I  should  come  off." 
"Time  up,"  said  a  voice  and  Miss  Mayo 
hastened  away  to  take  her  stand  he  fore  a 
tapestry  drop  and  I  went  back  to  my  corner 
to  get  a  perspective  on  the  garden-party  dress 
and  jot  down  the  details  of  materials  and  lines 
that  made  of  her  so  quaint  and  enchanting  a 
vision  of  mid-Victorianism  brought  up-to- 
date.  You  can  see  for  yourself  as  to  lines. 
Materials  were  tucked  organdie,  flowered  blue 
and  pink  chine  silk,  and  shirrings  in  white  of 
what  closely  resembled  the  old-fashioned  lute- 
string. As  foundation  there  was  pale  pink 
charmeuse,  pink  chiffon  and  again  the  "van- 
ishing"'petticoat.  Note  the  little  apron  with 
its  pockets,  the  new  leg  o'  mutton  sleeves  and 
the  small  hat  with  its  lace  brim,  which  turns 
up  in  front  and  down  at  a  point  on  the  right 
side.  And  look  for  Miss  Mayo  and  the  rest 
of  the  gowns  during  the  ensuing  weeks  as 
tips  on  what  to  wear. 

NOTES   OF   THE    MID-SEASON 

Leg  o'  mutton  sleeves  are  one  of  the  new 
notes,  I  observe,  in  mid-season  offerings.  The 
changeable  taffeta  frock  in  a  literally  "heav- 
enly" blue,  midway  between  a  very  deep  tur- 
quoise and  a  light  peacock  and  shot  with 
purple  lights,  which  was  sketched  at  Bonwit 
Teller's,  has  such  a  pair.  It  depends  for  its 
smartness  on  the  color  and  simple  lines,  since 
the  only  trimming  is  pinked  ruches  unless  one 
excepts  the  little  bunch  of  orange  velvet  fruit 
at  the  belt.  Reeds  still  hold  sway,  witness 
Miss  Mayo's  white  and  silver  Lucile  dress 
and  the  skirt  of  this  Bonwit  Teller  frock 
which  is  dependent  on  them  for  its  crisp  flare. 
On  the  Franklin  Simon  frock  the  flare  of 
the  skirt  is  obtained  not  by  reeds  but  by 
the  layers  of  material,  white  satin  foundation, 
fine  silver  tissue  over  that  and  over  that  again 
the  two  layers  of  silk  net.  Artfully  hidden 
underneath  the  white  ribbon  with  its  sprays 
of  gilt  and  silver  flowers  is  a  bunchy  ruche 
of  pink  white  taffeta,  which  further  helps  out 
the  flare  and  lends  a  decora- 
tive touch  besides,  if  the  tulle 
skirt  are  raised.  Old-fashioned 
cockade  rosettes  of  silver  rib- 
bon add  a  delicious  touch  to  the 
ensemble.  If  you  arc  still  further 


interested  a  band  of  gold  lace  finishes  the 
square  neck.  But  nobody  pays  much  attention 
to  the  necks  of  dresses  nowadays.  The  less 
there  is  of  it  the  better.  The  skirt  is  the  fea- 
tured member  of  a  frock.  ANNE  ARCHBAI.D. 

Leg    o'    mutton    sleeves 
are     one     of     the     ticw 
notes,      I      observe       in 
mid-season        offerings. 
This    changeable    talicta 
frock      in      a      Kferallv 
"heavenly"     blue,     mi-l- 
ti'av     between     a     very 
sleep     turquoise     and     a 
lii/ht    peacock    and    sh"t 
with        purple        liglns. 
whirh  was  ^ ' 
at  Bonwit  Teller's 
has  such  a  pair. 
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i  Ira  L.  Hill 


145  Falmouth  Street, 
Manhattan  Beach 


The  H.  W.  Gossard  Company. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the 
Gossard  Corsets.   They  are  with- 
out doubt  the  beat  cut  corsets  I 
have  ever  worn,  and  the  most 
comfortable . 
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The  Negligee  and  The  Moment 


FEBRUARY  is  the  month  in  the 
year  to  turn  one's  attention  to 
the  picking  up  of  the  loose  ends 
in  clothes.  It  is  a  brief  breathing 
spell  in  the  season  when  one's  winter 
wardrobe  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
and  one's  spring  wardrobe  still  in 
the  air.  It  is  the  month  for  restock- 
ing or  supplementing  of  species  of 
apparel  necessary  to  one's  real  com- 
fort and  self-esteem  that  yet  some- 
how get  pushed  into  the  background 
and  neglected  during  more  strenu- 
ous periods.  It  is  the  logical  time, 
therefore,  to  give  to  the  discussion 
of  the  negligee  and  the  caps  and 
mules  and  pillows  that  to-day  are 
its  attendant  and  demanded  acces- 
sories. The  shops  cannily  realizing 
all  this  are  turning  their  particular 
attention  to  the  display  of  the  new- 
est ideas  in  these  garments  intimes. 
And  as  soon  as  you  see  the  latter 
you  become  perfectly  convinced  that 
it  is  a  complete  impossibility  for  you 
to  worry  along  with  what  you  al- 
ready possess.  The  lower  and  higher 
forms  of  lingerie  have  a  powerfully 
magnetizing  effect  all  their  own  on 
one's  pocketbook. 

Take  the   seductive   chiffon   negli- 
gee, from  Bonwit  Teller,  shown 

for  example,  the  acme  of  dainti- 
ness and  distinction !  "Hearts  of 
most  hard  temper"  would  "melt  and 
lament  for  it !"  A  full  skirt,  satin 
ribbon  banded  at  the  bottom  with 
two  double  shirrings  at  the  top  hangs 
from  a  short  underwaist.  Over  that 
falls  a  loose  jacket  bound  around 
neck  and  sleeves  with  the  satin  rib- 
bon, of  which  six  decorative  buttons 
have  been  made  by  braiding  together 


narrow  strips  of  the  ribbon.  Every- 
thing is  white,  mind,  except  the 
ruffle  of  deep  cream  lace.  The  cap 
that  we  selected  as  going  best  with 
it  is  of  deep  cream  net,  narrow 
valenciennes  ruffles  and  salmon  pink 
satin  ribbon ;  and  the  mules  should 
be  of  pink  satin,  lace  covered,  with 
a  sprig  of  ribbon  flowers  across'  the 
front. 

Another  negligee  at  Bonwit  Tel- 
ler's, a  bit  more  "fatigue  uniform" 
than  the  white  chiffon,  was  of  a 
beautiful  shade  of  deep — almost 
orange — yellow  crepe  de  chine,  sim- 
ple and  lovely  in  lines  and  color, 
easy  to  slip  in  and  out  of,  easy  in 
price  too.  A  great  bargain !  A  cap 
of  .cream  net  and  pale  blue  satin 
ribbons  with  pleated  frills  to  match 
those  on  the  jacket  should  .accom- 
pany this  negligee,  as  well  as  a  pair 
of  flat-heeled  blue  satin  mules. 

At  Lord  and  Taylor's  .1  saw  a 
negligee,  or  as  the  French  might 
better  put  it  a  saut  de  lit,  of  severer 
line,  but  built  with  a  view  to  a  little 
more  warmth  and  to  a  quick  don- 
ning. Pale  tea-rose  pink  albatross 
had  been  lined  with  white  satin 
which  emerged  on  the  outside  in 
deep  satin  cuffs  and  collars.  The 
original  model  was  imported,  but  an 
exact  copy  has  been  made  at  just 
half  the  price.  If  one  wanted  to  add 
the  frills,  there  were  blue  damask 
mules  and  a  cap  with  a  fish-tail  and 
a  pink  satin  bow. 

A  special  tid-bit  which  this  house 
had  made  up  to  lure  its  customers 
was  a  crepe  de  chine  matinee,  plaited 
frills  at  bottom,  at  elbow  sleeves  and 
around  the  neck.  One  could  have 


A    matinee    from   Bonwit   Teller 
in     deep     blue     chiffon     with,     a 
yellow   lace   frill    hanging   under 
another     turned-back      one.        It 
prevailing   fad    that 
with  neck  finishings, 
a  picot  run  edge  being  the  only 
adornment  it  boasts.     Not  to  be 
too   niggardly     however,  a  pastel 
red     rose     touches 
fastening. 


follows   the 
bothers  not 


colored 


off     the 


the  model  in  pink  or  in  pale  blue: 
one  could  have  it,  tempting  item,  at 
the  more  than  reasonable  price  of 

$5-95- 

After  you  have  looked  to  your  cap 
and  your  mules  you  should  choose  a 
pillow  to  complete  the  outfit.  No 
well-appointed  boudoir  of  to-day  is 
without  its  special  pillows,  which 
come  in  oval  and  round  and  oblong 


and  every  kind  of  a  shape.  They 
differ  from  the  pillows  of  yesteryear 
in  that  they  are  not  "lingerie,"  but 
of  silks  and  velvets  and  gold  and 
silver  tissues.  Some  are  embroid- 
ered, some  are  trimmed  with  swans- 
down.  An  especially  enticing  one 
was  covered  with  silver  lace  over 
purple  blue  satin. 

ANNE  ARCHBALD. 


The  acme  of  daintiness  and  distinction  in 
a  chiffon  negligee  from  Bonwit  Teller. 
Everything  is  white  except  the  ruffle  of 
cream  lace  around  the  jacket.  A  gay  little 
cap  to  go  with  it  of  the  same  color  tone, 
and  mules  of  pink  satin,  lace-covered. 


A  special  tid-bit  which  Lord  &• 
Taylor  has  had  made  up  for  the 
luring  of  customers  is  this  crepe 
de  chine  matinee  with  its  plaited 
frills^.  One  can  have  the  model 
in  pink  or  in  blue:  one  can  have 
it,  tempting  item,  at  the  more 
than  reasonable  price  of  $5.95. 


A  nigligie  a  bit  more  "fatigue  uniform " 
from  Bon-wit  Teller,  is  of  a  beautiful 
shade  of  deep — almost  orange-yellow  crepe 
de  chine,  simple  and  lovely  in  lines  and 
color,  easy  to  slip  in  and  out  of — easy  in 
prict  too. 


A  boudoir  wrap  of  severer  line  than  the 
foregoing  ones,  built  with  a  view  to  a  little 
more  warmth  and  to  a  quick  donning. 
Pale  tea-rose  pink  albatross  is  lined  with 
white  satin  which  emerges  on  the  outside 
in  deep  satin  cuffs  and  collar.  The 
original  model  was  imported*  but  an  exact 
copy  has  been  made  at  just  half  the  price. 
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Cleo  Mayfield  who  stepped  from  the  vaudeville  stage  to 
comic  opera  has  made  a  wonderful  hit  in  the  Blue  Paradise. 
Miss  Mayfield  is  wearing  a  hat  specially  designed  for  her  by  Knox. 


Ira  L.  Hill 
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Mils  Eleanor  Painter,  wearing  a 
"Princess  Pat ' '  comh.  It  is  Designed 
for  ivearivit/i  any  style  of  headdress. 


Delicacy  of  design  and  grace  of 
line,  alone,  could  not  make  these 
hair  ornaments  and  jewelry 
novelties  superior.  It  is  their 
workmanship  and  the  quality  of 
the  stones  as  well  that  make 
them  sturdy  and  serviceable  in 
their  beauty. 

We  show  two  of  our  nevw 
est  bar  pins  and  a  sapphire 
earring  of  exquisite  beauty. 


Simple  designs  at  moderate  prices  and 
more  elaborate  pieces  of  higher  cost. 


//  ot/7//  repay  you  to 
send  for  "TAe  Wear 
and  Care  of  Jewelry. ' ' 


JAaivjfactarina  Jewelers 


Inc. 


The  Djinn  of  the  Bottle 


One  of  the  finest  extracts  is  imprisoned  in 

the    little   squat    bottle   in    $8.00   and   $4.00 

sizes. 

"Lilas    Arl\"    has    stolen    the    soul    of    the 
lilac    (extract)    $1.00    and    $3.00. 

WHILE  pretty  ladies  are  dain- 
tily  fussing  over   perfumery 
to  suit  their  personality,  the 
manufacturers  are  just  as  busy  fuss- 
ing over  the  right  sort  of  Ijottles  de 
luxe  to  fittingly  express  the  individ- 
uality of  their  essence  rare. 

The  perfumer  of  to-day  must  not 
only  concoct  pleasures  for  the  nose, 
but  for  the  eye  as  well,  anil  the  cnlor 
scheme  of  the  package  is  almost  as 
important  as  ihe  fragrance  it  con- 
tains, lie  must  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  odd  and  distinctive  con- 
tainers in  which  to  conjure  the  scent 
of  blossoms  if  he  would  attempt  to 
deal  with  "Lcs  (innidcs  lUcxaiites." 

Like  the  soft  summer  breezes  that 
stole  in  bygone  days  over  Grand- 
mother's old-fashioned  lilac  garden, 
a  whiff  of  the  delightful  "Lilas 
Arly"  brings  back  memories  of 
foamy  blossoms  and  crinoline.  'I  he 
scent  is  so  truly  lilac,  one  can  almost 
imagine  a  flower  garden  imprisoned 
in  the  bottle.  The  tall  square 
shouldered  bottle  contains  this  lovely 
fawn-colored  delight  and  it  wears  a 
bit  of  lilac  string  around  its  throat 
and  lives  in  an  exquisite  beige  box. 
It  may  be  had  also  in  a  series  of 
powders,  toilet  waters,  creams,  etc. 

That  clouded  glass  bottle,  beauti- 
fully cut  with  the  queer 
stopper,  contains  a  new 
masterpiece  by  A  r  1  y 
which  he  calls  "La  I'm 
heme."  It  is  pungent 
and  a  bit  oriental.  To 
harmonize  with  its  deep 
amber  color,  it  conies  in 
a  heige  box,  satin  lined 
and  of  a  shape  to  take 
the  bottle  exactly. 

A  container  worthy  of 
its  contents  is  the  funny 
little  round  Chinese  blue 
jar  which  holds  "Creme 


/(    looks    like    jade    and    within    il    lircs    a 
gorgeous'  scent.      "Mavis."      75    cents. 

In    the    fascinating    fat    little    jar,    "Crime 

Lady    Mary"    comes    to    you    for    onl\    nft\ 

cents. 

Lady  Mary,"  a  new  and  delightful 
greaseless  skin  food.  It  has  a  de- 
lectable flower  fragrance  that  is  car- 
ried through  a  whole  line  of  attrac- 
tive toilet  requisites. 

Vivaudou  stands  sponsor  for  a 
very  excellent  toilet  water  fittingly 
bottled  in  a  rather  eccentric  holder, 
the  tallest  one  on  (he  page.  It  is 
called  "Mavis"  and  its  mystic,  un- 
usual scent  seems  culled  from  a  thou- 
sand different  blo-soms. 

Just  as  enchanting  as  the  play  from 
which  it  was  named,  and  bearing 
the  mark  of  approval  of  the  little 
lady  who  endeared  it  in  our  hearts, 
"Peg  o'  My  Heart"  perfume  and  all 
the  dainty  appurtenances  of  the  toilet 
that  go  with  it,  are  subtle  and  sweet, 
and  seem  like  a  Breath  of  Araby. 
Very  complete  week-end  toilet 
boxes  are  being  made  up  now  with 
a  generous 
sample  of  each 
of  the  ravi^h- 
ing  beauty  se- 
c  r  i  is  of  the 
"Peg  'o  My 
Heart"  family. 


.-/     iit'ist    irrcsixtih!,-    \,vir< 
m     Ilicst-    hutilcs    of 
L'rctnc.       of      />"?.'•/, •(  .       ,>i 
Imlcl-li'ater      anil      sachet, 
at    prices    from    2.0    cents 
to    $2.iMI. 
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Arly's    Masterpiece 

La  Boheme,  the  incomparable 
blending  of  French  flowers,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  best  stores  for  $4, 00. 

Vioaudou  (Dept.  U,  Times  Building,  New  York) 
will  send  you  a  generous  sample  for  twenty-fine  cents 
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I   Oriental  Art  is 
'!••!   one  of  restful- 

iSraail  I  i     •  i 

--= — =*  ness.  It  is  unob- 
trusive, yet  complete  to 
the  minutest  detail  of  de- 
sign. Applied  to  lamps: 
to  Chinese  Porcelain 
lamps  in  particular,  it  en- 
hances the  very  function 
of  lamps.  It  tempers 
artificial  light  to  the 
taste.  It  harmonizes 
with  your  sense  of  what 
is  fitting. 

Lighted  or  not.  these 
Chinese  Porcelain 
Lamps,  fitted  with  silken 
shades  of  exquisite  old 
Chinese  embroidery, 
perfect  in  design,  color 
and  symmetry,  are  ob- 
jects of  beauty  and  con- 
stant delight. 

Prices  range  from 
$22  to  $300. 

Your  inspection  is 
cordially  invited. 


Edward  I.  Farmer 
invites  the  attention 
of  lovers  of  Chinese 
Art  to  his  remark- 
able collections  of 
Chinese  Art 
Treasures. 


Edward  L  Farmer 

Chinese  Antiques  and  Interiors 

5  West  56th  Street 

New  York 


Bonnets  from  Over 
The  Seas 


EVEN  though  it  is  war  time, 
Paris  still  finds  opportunities 
to  make  another  hat  or  two, 
and  from  a  recent  bevy  of  beauties 
bearing  such  fascinating  .addresses 
as  Rue  St.  Honore  and  Rue  des 
Capucines,  the  four  shown  on  this 
page  were  chosen  because  they  have 
been  purchased  by  very  smartly 
dressed  Ladies  of  Stageland. 

The  style  tendency  in  milliner}', 
essentially  French,  this  season, 
seems  to  run  to  medium-sized  hats 
with  wee  small  ones  running  a  close 
second.  As  far  as  the  Parisian  mil- 
liners are  concerned,  the  extremely 
large  hat  has  had  its  day  and  ap- 
pears only  on  very  rare  occasion. 

I  don't  know  if  it's  because  it's 
Spring,  or  just  because — but  flower 


trimmings  are  blooming  on  many  of 
the  newest  of  this  season's  new 
bonnets.  They  add  a  delightful 
little  note  of  gayety  to  the  sober 
colors  which  seem  to  prevail  in 
French  millinery. 

Wings  are  another  Springtime  fa- 
vorite and  one  sees  them  boldly 
perched  at  perilous  angles  to  reach 
that  height  which  modish  hats  must 
have. 

The  designers  abroad  have  dipped 
into  the  varnish  pot  in  search  of 
new  ideas,  for  shiny  straws  or  glazed 
pottery  effects  in  trimmings  mark 
the  imported  models. 

From  Marguerite  and  Leone 
comes  a  turned-down  irregular  shape 
of  shiny  black  straw  laid  in  little 
ridges.  The  soft  gray-blue  of  its 
crepe  facing  is  repeated  in  a  plaited 
ribbon  ornament  lined  in  gray  and 
placed  exactly  in  front  on  the  crown. 
A  tiny  half-grown  pink  rose  and  a 
wax-white  gardenia  arrange  them- 
selves in  symmetrical  little  clusters 
"here  and  there  on  the  brim. 

The  greatest  art  about  so  many 
French  creations  lies  in  their  ex- 


so  os  to  fashionably 
hide  the  eyes,  a  black  and 
.v/mjv  ridged  straw  model 
has  tiny  clusters  of  pink 
'•«.*•<•.*  and  white  gardenias 
growing  all  around  the  brim. 
The  plaiting  of  ribbon  and 
the  facing  are  Nattier  blue. 
Marguerite  anj  Li-one. 

Lewis  cast  in  bronze  a  smart  low-crowned 
wide-brimmed  sailor  wreathed  in  a  iiirioii.t 
arrangement  of  curi'cd  mercury  wings 
fastened  flat  against  the  side  of  the  crown. 


quisite  simplicity.  When  Lewis 
places  a  wreath  of  bronze  mercury 
wings  around  the  crown  of  a  flat 
bronzed  straw  sailor  there  is  noth- 
ing that  could  be  added  to  make  it 
more  beautiful. 

A  charming  exponent  of  the  all 
fabric  hat  is  a  model  by  Jeanne  Due 
of  a  chocolate  brown  material  with 
quarter-inch  glazed  stripes  that  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  cloth  itself  which  is 
a  sort  of  dull  crepe.  A  brown  rib- 
bon smartly  slashed  with  a  broad 
gold  band  passes  from  ear  to  ear 
over  the  top  of  the  crown  and  serves 
to  connect  two  bunches  of  varnished 
cherries,  brown  and  tan  and  red 
and  blue. 

Smartly  alert,  an  upturned  saucy 
little  sea-green  creation  of  Madame 
Louison  makes  a  sharp  and  decided 
turn  over  the  left  eye.  It  is  made 
of  a  curiously  woven  polished  straw. 
Its  winged  trimming  gives  the  re- 
quired height  and  follows  out  the 
season's  early  tendencies. 


A  hat  may  be  as  small  as  it 
dare  be  if  it  is  made  by 
Madame  Louison  and  if  it 
makes  a  bold  turn  over  the 
left  eye  and  a  saucy  one  all 
the  ii'ay  round.  Green  straw 
u'ith  wings  of  the  same  tone. 

The  brown  cloth  fabric  used  in  this  Jeanne 
Due  hat  has  quarter-inch  glased  stripes  that 
dominate  its  lines.  A  gold  threaded  brown 
ribbon  joins  two  clusters  of  varnished 
cherries  placed  right  and  left  on  its 
fiat  brim. 
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A  new  Silk  which 
Sells  on  Sight 

CPORTSILK 


REG  APPLD.U.S.  PAT.OFF. 


Sportsilk  "La  Jerz"  is  a  New 
Jersey  weave  and  constructed 
so  it  won't  stretch  out  of  shape 
in  wearing  and  washing. 

New  stripings  and  colorings 
of  unusual  character. 

"La  Jerz"  can  be  procured 
by  the  yard  and  in  ready-to 
wear  departments  of  the  better 
class  stores. 


"La  Jerz"  should  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated — for  Blaziers, 
Blouses,  Outer  Skirts  and 
Frocks.  Look  for  the  name — 
"Sportsilk"  "La  Jerz." 

Sportsilk      reg.  in  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 
"La  Jeez"  reg.  in  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

ROGERS  &  THOMPSON,  INC. 

Creators  of  Silks  Par  Excellence 


Smart   Clothes 

VV7ITH  the  least  of  natural  at- 
tractiveness,  wearers  of  Hickson 
frocks  are  inspired  with  smartness, 
certainly  look  smart  and  evolve  that 
feeling  of  smartness  which  is  the 
foundation  of  real  distinction  in  dress. 

The  question   of   dress  so   mo- 
mentous to  the 


Prof 


essiona 


1  W 


oman 


whose  every  frock  has  its  coterie  of 
followers  inspiring  the  sincerest  of 
flattery  in  its  immediate  acceptance 
as  their  vogue  is  solved  surely  and 
perfectly  in  the  wonderful  collection 
of  gowns,  tailored  frocks,  sport  and 
pastime  suits,  as  well  as  hats,  shown 
by  us  now. 

Our  own  creations,  reflecting  a 
silhouette  that  is  new,  wonderfully  dif- 
ferent and  making  an  ensemble  that  is 
incomparable  in  Smartland,  evidence 
in  the  superlative  degree  distinction 
and  youthfulness.  Everything  worth 
while  shown  abroad  now  is  seen  here 
in  perfect  replica  so  that  the  con- 
fidence of  securing  the  right  thing 
for  the  special  occasion  is  a  certainty. 

Fifth  Avenue  at  52nd  St. 
NEW  YORK 

581  Boylston  Street,  Bostoni 


NEW  YORK'S 
"BEAUTY  SPOT" 

SURELY  it  has  a  perfect  right  to 
the  title — that  charming  house 
at  No.  15  East  Forty-ninth 
Street,— for  there  the  great  gift  of 
beauty  is  distributed  generously 
and  ungrudgingly  by  the  famous 
Complexion  Speciahste,  Madame 
JlHrna  Rubinstein. 

Those  who  have  lost  the  beauty 
they  once  were  proud  of;  those  who 
wish  for  a  greater  share  of  good 
looks  than  fell  to  their  lot  to 
possess,  or  those  who  desire  to 
prevent  the  impress  of  time,  stress 
and  worry  on  the  face — all  these  may 
enter  this  Maison  dc  Beanie  I'ataze 
with  the  feeling  of  certainty  that 
the  greatest  possible  measure  of 
facial  charm  will  be  imparted  to 
them  if  they  will  follow  the  advice 
given  there. 

Madame  Rubinstein,  to  whose 
tender  care  have  been  entrusted 
the  complexions  of  the  world's  fa- 
mous beauties;  she,  who,  in  her 
Paris  and  London  salons  has  treated 
Royalty,  places  her  expert  knowledge 
and  art  at  your  disposal. 

If  you  live  too  far  to  visit  Mme. 
Rubinstein,  a  letter  to  her  will  bring 
you  her  advice. 

A  few  of  her  celebrated  specialties 
for  home  treatment  are  listed  below: 

Valaze  Outdoor  Balm  Rose 

Now  that  the  cold  weather  is  upon 
us  legions  of  purple  faces  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  of  our  cities. 

Valaze  Outdoor  Balm  checks  this 
tendency  to  discolor. 

An  annoyance  due  to  bad  weather 
and  bad  make-up  is  that,  owing  to 
the  hardening  or  caking-up  of  inferior 
preparations,  lines  and  wrinkles  are 
produced  on  the  face  which  in 
reality  would  not  be  there  but  for 
the  disfiguring  effect  of  the  face 
wash  or  dressing  cream  used. 

Tout  an  contraire,  Valaze  Out- 
door Balm  helps  to  retain  the  skin's 
natural  suppleness,  softness  and 
smoothness,  and  prevents  shriveling 
and  that  horrid  pinched  appearance. 

It  guards  the  skin  against  blisters 
and  chapping  caused  by  drying 
winds,  cold  or  extreme  heat. 

You  wear  no  mask  when  you  use 
Valaze  Outdoor  Balm. 

Your  face  looks  natural,  yet 
flawless. 

Price— $1.50,  $3.00  &  $5.00  a  jar. 

Valaze  Beautifying  Skinfood 

An  English  lady  of  the  highest 
social  standing,  said  "Valaze  is  as 
necessary  to  me  as  the  fresh  air." 

Why? 

Because  it  has  been  proved  Valaze 
produces  a  smooth,  soft,  flawless 
skin.  Because  it  dispels  freckles, 
tan,  sallowness  and  weather-beaten 
appearance.  Because  Valaze  mod- 
erates and  prevents  lines,  crowsfeet 
and  similar  defects.  Because  it  is 
the  only  preparation  of  its  kind 
which  does  not  encourage  the  growth 
of  superfluous  hair.  Because  it 
works  constantly  for  the  freshness 
of  the  complexion  and  its  pure 
flesh  tints.  Price  $1.00,  $2.00  and 
$6.00  a  pot. 

Valaze  Blackhead  and 
Open-Pore  Paste 

This  is  a  scientific  preparation, 
the  invention  of  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor in  one  of  Europe's  most  fa- 
mous universities.  It  reduces  en- 
larged pores,  suppresses  blackheads, 
and  overcomes  greasiness,  coarse- 
ness and  mottled  appearance  of  the 
skin.  $1.00  and  $2.00  a  box. 

Send,  enclosing  two  cent  stamp  for 
postage,  for  Mme.  Rubinstein's  book- 
let "Beauty  in  the  Making."  In  it 
she  discusses  every  possible  blemish 
and  defect  to  the  complexion  and 
how  to  remove  them. 

MME.  HELENA 
RUBINSTEIN 

15  East  49th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
LONDON.  W.    :    :    24  Grafton  Street 
PARIS     :    :    :    25S  Rue  Saint  Honor'e 

Valaze  Preparations  obtainable  ID 
San  1'rancisco  from  Miss  Ida  Martin, 
apartment  700.  Fairmont  Hotel. 
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Res.  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


The  Silk  Irresistible 


Soiree—  the  ultra  Dress  Silk 
without  a  rival  and  todate ; 
positively  unmatchable;  wash' 
able  with  Ivory  Soap  and 
water;  of  what  other  ultra  silk 
can  be  said  as  much;  seeing 
and  wearing  is  believing. 
There  are  colorings  in  Soiree 
unobtainable  in  any  other  silk; 
look  for  the  name,  stamped 
in  the  selvage  by  the  yard 
and  the  Soiree  label  in  ready- 
tO'Wear  garments  for  your 
protection. 


GENUINE 


SILKS 


ROGERS  &  THOMPSON,  INC. 

Creators  of  Silks  Par  Excellence 


The    Upward   Way  of  the   Collar 

MISS   BILLIE   BURKE  on   her   way   through   a    Fifth 
Avenue  Shop  who  were  designing  a  skating  suit  for 
her  was  attracted  by  the  wonderful  neckwear  depart- 
ment  which   is   one  of   their   special    features.     So  appealing 
were  the  dainty  wares  and  so   alluring  were  these  neck-fix- 
ings, that  Miss  Burke  made  a  wide  selection,  several  of  which 
I  am  showing  here.     A  note  to  our  shopping  department  will 
bring  you  the  name  and  address  of  the  shop. 


They  fasten  like  Mary  Mack's  fa- 
mous gown.  tin  sc  HC'.V  sf'i  imj 
collars,  hut  in  tliis  one,  liny  pearl 
buttons  replace  the  celebrated  silver 
ones.  To  bet/itt  TCI///  u  white  satin 
band — then  a  soft  bit  of  fur.  and 
then — to  becomingly  frame  a  lovely 
pink  and  white  face,  a  roll  of 
black  reive t.  The  cuffs  match  and 
the  set  is  priced  at  $5.98. 


he  who  would  add  a  last  line  of  bc- 
comingncss  to  her  costume  must  top 
it  off  with  a  band  of  fur.  s.o  this  love/v 
sapphirs  blue  velvet  sti>  k  en<ls  in  ti 
soft  brown  fur  strip,  but  it  begins  at 
the  back  of  the  n eck  wit h  a  nwsl 
irresistible  bow.  $4.95. 


A  bit  of  airv  nothingness  is  expressed 
by  a  frilled  net  Elizabethan  double 
inch  held  in  place  by  a  blue  ribbon 
edged  in  white.  "Come- follow  -me" 
streamers  and  a  funny  little  b:>w  fulfill 
the  duties  of  trimming.  $4.95. 


larking  back  to  the  Long  Ago,  the 
abot  is  being  revived  again  this  spring, 
and  here  we  have  one  of  ecru  oriental 
ace  joined  to  a  high  stock  of  crushed 
frown  velvet,  buttoned  in  the  back  of 
course,  $3.50. 


An  inconsequent  Georgette  Crepe  affair 
cups  the  face  with  its  flowerlike  petals 
and  is  banded  at  the  bottom  in  narrow 
ermine  with  a  few  of  its  own  black 
bobs.  $3.95. 


"The  Crowning  Attribute   of 
Lovely  Women  is  Cleanliness" 


Naiad 

Dress    Shields 

add  the  final  assurance 
of  cleanliness 

FREE  FROM  RUBBER 


Can  be  quickly  sterilized  in 
boiling  water.  All  styles  and 
sizes  to  fit  every  requirement. 
Regular,  Full  Dress  and  Shirt 
Waist  are  made  in  flesh  color. 
Guarantee  with  every  pair. 


Naiad  Waterproof  Sheeting 
for  the  nursery  and  hospital 

THE  C.  E.  CONOVER  CO.,  Mfr«. 

101  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


DELATONE 


Removes  Hair  or  Fuzz  from 
Face,  Neck  or  Arms 

is  an  old  and  well-known  ieientilc 
preparation,  in  powder  form,  for  the  quick,  safe 
and  certain  removal  of  hairy  growths — no  matter  how 
thick  or  stubbo-n  tSey  may  b*.  You  make  a  paste 
by  mixing  a  little  Delatone  and  water ;  then  spread 
on  the  hairy  surface  After  two  or  three  min'ites, 
rub  off  the  paste  and  the  hairs  will  be  gone.  When 
ihs  skin  is  washed,  it  will  be  found  clean,  firm 
and  hairiest— as  s-noorh  as  a  baby's.  Delatone  is 
u;ed  by  thousands  every  year,  and  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  beauty  authorities  and  experts. 

Drugvisls  S'll  Delatone;  or  an  original 
one-ounce  j  ir  will  b-  mailed  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar  by 

THE  SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 

339  So.  Wabaih  Ave.,     Dept.  CR,     Chicago,  I11iaoi> 


B 
TROCHE 

New  lOc  Trial  Size  Box 

Give  quick  and  contin- 
ued relief  from  irritating 
coughs,  hoarseness  and 
tickling  in  the  throat. 
Contain  no  opiates.  Reg- 
ular sizes  2oc,  50c  and 
$1.  At  all  druggists. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  gup- 
ply  you,  u-e  will  mail  any 
lize  upon  receipt  of  price, 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &.  SON.  Dcvt.  40.  BO.IOD,  Mi.. 


February.    1916 
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For  that  refreshing  cleanliness 

indispensable    to   the    dainty 

woman,   try 

PACKER'S 

LIQUID  TAR  SOAP 

(PERFUMED) 

Shampoo  .  Toilet .  Bath 


f 
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Town  &  Country 

H.  J.  WHIGHAM.  Editor 

An    Illustrated    Publication 
Mainly  About   People  . 

Edited  with  intelligent  regard  to  country  life,  the 
stage,  music,  art,  sports  and   those   things  that 
make   life   interesting.     Town  &  Country  is 
always  seen  in  fine  town  and  country  houses, 
and  in  your  club.     In  character  and  worth 
there  is  no  other  illustrated  paper  quite 
like  it,  not  excepting  the  big  English 
weeklies.     Its   color   prints  of  men 
famed  in  sport  and  world  affairs 
further    individualize    a    publi- 
cation of  real    individuality. 


$5  a  year 


36  issues 


25c  a  copy 


Never  Sold  at  Less  than  the  Published  Price, 
by  the  Copy  or  by  the  Year 

SAMPLE  Copy.  25  CENTS.  POSTPAID 
THE  STUYVESANT  COMPANY 

New  York  City 


No.  8  West  4oth  Street 


{Founded   1816| 


"I  WISH  I  COULD  INCREASE  MY  INCOME!" 
I    How  often  have  you  heard  this,  or  said  it  yourself? 

The  Theatre  Magazine  offers  you  a  splendid  opportunity  to  earn    [ 
money  in  your  hours  of  leisure. 

|    Hundreds  are  now  doing  it  —why  not  you  ? 

|    Among  your  friends  and  (acquaintances)  you  can  secure  sub-    j 
scriptions  to  the   Theatre  Magazine— the  most  unique  pe- 
riodical  in  the  country. 

Write  for  terms  and  particulars.     Address 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT. 

^MnimiiiMiMiiiiMniMiiiimiMiiimiiimiiiuuMiiiiiiiMnMiiiMiiiimiiiiiiiiiiuniiiiiiiiiMiiiMniiMiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiMniMMiiiMiiimiiiiiiiiiMiiimiiiimiiimiiiiiniir 


JusV  About 
Everybody 

who  can  afford  to  be  particular 
buys  her  switches,  curls  or  trans- 
formations at  Simonson's. 

Wriij  should  you  be  an  ex- 
ception, when  you  cannot  get 
equal  quality  elsewhere  at  any 


Ask  about  THE  TRIPLET  SWITCH—  a  necessity 
for  the  new  smart  styles  in  hairdress, 

Or  the  ARLON  —  which  completely  covers  straight, 
thin  or  discolored  hair  with  a  beautiful  coiffure  of  wavy 
natural  hair. 

Illustrated  De  Luxe  booklet,  "MILADY'S 
COIFFURE,"  describing  our  fine  hair  pieces,  sent  on 
receipt  of  visiting  card. 

Hair  Dress'in*  cAo.Si4nwwm   Halr  Goods 

506    Fifth    Ave.,    New  York 


Where  Your  Dreams 
Come  True-in  Frocks 

Real  model  gowns,  designed 
by  the  famous  French  and 
American  modistes  for  exhibi- 
tion, sold  to  you  for  just  one- 
half  their  value.  A  wonderful 
array  at  our  modest  little  shop. 

For  Street,  Afternoon 
or  Evening  Wear 

No  two  alike,    faultless  workman- 
ship.     Not    worn    or    even    shop 
worn.     Call  anii  see  them.     You're 
never  urged  t-i  buy. 
No  Catalogs— No  Approval  Shipments 


r\ 


•MODEL-GOWNS 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC   ARTS 


The  Mid-Winter  Term  of  the  Junior  Clan  will  begin  January  17. 
Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

E  ~ 

!  Recognized  as  the  Leading  Institution | 
[for     Dramatic    Training    in     America  I 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Franklin  H.  Sarfenl,  President 
H  Daniel  Frohman  John  Drew 

=  Benjamin  F.  Roeder        Augustus  Tbon 

• 

In 


For  catalog  and 

Founded  iafonnatiom  apply  to  the  Secretary  || 

in    1884  Room  152,  Carnefie  Hall 

New  York 


EMPIRE  STATE  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

165  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  3880  Beekman 


THE    THEATRE 


Particularly  Unsung 

Chaste  Lucy  is  so  good,  so  pure, 
We're  sure  that  she'll  die  young. 

Let's  see  she  doesn't  die  unwept, 
Unhonored,  and  unsung! 

And  That  Might  Win  $100^ 

Think  of  it!    Why,  any  one  could  write  a 
better  jingle  than  that! 

Sure!    You  could!    And  that's  just  why  you 
are  interested  in 

The  Snappy  Stories 
Jingle  Contest 

68  Prizes  for  4-line  jingles  about  Chaste  Lucy. 


First  Prize  -  -  $100.00 
Second  Prize-  -  50.00 
Third  Prize  -  -  25.00 

And  a  host  of  smaller  ones 

Charles  Hanson  Towne,  Oliver  Herford,  and 
Ellis"  Parker  Butler  are  the  judges,  and  the  contest 
is  open  to  everybody.  You  don't  even  have  to  be  a 
subscriber.  See  the  current  issue  of  SNAPPY  STORIES 
for  rules  and  instructions,  and 

TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS ! 


Columbia  Records 

By  far  the  most  extraordinary  and 
interesting  recordings  ever  issued  by 
a  talking  machine  company  appear 
in  the  February  list  of  the  Columbia 
Graphophone  Company.  The  first 
recordings  of  the  male  choir  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  in  New  York  are  on  sale 
this  month.  In  the  choir  is  a  basso 
profundo  with  a  full  tone  ranee 
reaching  to  the  phenomenal  depths 
of  G  below  low  C.  When  you  add 
to  the  marvelous  voice  placing  of 
each  member  of  the  choir,  the  nro- 
found  and  powerful  effects  of  Rus- 
sian music,  "The  Lord's  Praver." 
and  the  Hundred  Fold  "Lord  Have 
Mercy,"  on  the  record  in  question, 
are  masterpieces  of  vocal  recording. 

Among  other  leaders  of  the  Feb- 
ruary list  is  Metcalf's  "Absent"  and 
Barnby's  "Crossing  the  Bar,"  con- 
sidered by  musical  experts  to  be  the 
finest  quartette  ensemble  work  ever 
reproduced  through  a  Grafonola. 
Josef  Hofmann  plavs  two  triumphs 
in  techniaue ;  Sternberg's  "Etude  in 
C  Minor"  and  Rachmaninoff's  "Pre- 
lude in  G  Minor."  An  interesting 
"International  Folk  Song  Medley." 
containing  ten  songs  from  ten  dif- 
ferent countries,  is  quite  a  noveltv. 
Pablo  Casals  adds  to  his  already 
long  list  of  'cello  recordings.  Advt. 


Victor  Records 

The  1916  season  of  music  has 
opened  rather  auspiciously,  for  the 
musical  program  offered  by  the  Vic- 
tor in  its  new  list  of  January  records 
includes  such  famous  singers  as 
McCormack,  Gluck,  Schumann- 
Heink,  and  Williams,  and  four  re- 
nowned violinists — Elman,  Kreisler. 
Powell,  and  Zimbalist.  McCormack 
presents  a  superb  solo  of  a  highly 
popular  sentimental  ballad,  "Some- 
where a  Voice  is  Calling,"  and  with 
Kreisler,  the  noted  Austrian  violin- 
ist, also  contributes  a  charming  Nea- 
politan song.  Alma  Gluck  sings  a 
peculiar  song  entitled  "The  Mono- 
tone." It  consists  of  eighty  notes,  all 
sung  on  the  same  tone. 

"The  Rosary"  is  one  of  Schumann- 
Heink's  favorite  numbers  and  the 
great  contralto  gives  a  beautiful  in- 
terpretation of  this  exquisite  Nevin 
song.  Evan  Williams  delivers  with 
much  delicacy  "From  the  Land  of 
the  Sky-Blue  Water,"  his  mezzo- 
voce  being  highly  effective.  Saint 
Saens'  wonderful  aria,  "My  Heart  at 
Thy  Sweet  Voice,"  is  sung  by  Julia 
Culp.  Sophie  Braslau  gives  an  ef- 
fective presentation  of  del  Riego's 
favorite,  "Oh,  Dry  Those  Tears." 
Emilio  de  Gogorza  contributes  a 
dainty  folk  song  of  Mexico,  "Calm 
Night."  George  Hamlin  sings  the 
impassioned  "Love's  Nocturne."  Advt. 


The  New  Plays 

(Continued  from  page  66) 

rick"  at  the  Booth,  E.  H.  Sothern 
announced,  a  postponement  of  several 
days  for  extra  rehearsals.  If  this 
additional  time  was  expended  on  the 
elaboration  of  the  comedy  scenes  in 
act  two  it  was  time  mis-spent.  Any- 
thing more  grotesquely  inartistic  than 
the  horseplay  antics  of  Ingot's  guests 
could  hardly  be  imagined..  It  was 
rough  house  to  the  nth  degree.  The 
title  role,  for  many  years  associated 
with  his  father's  fame,  was  assumed 
on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time  by 
Mr.  Sothern.  It  is  a  performance 
such  as  any  experienced  actor  might 
give.  Sincere  and  earnest  it  is  a 
heavy  impersonation ;  for  Mr.  Soth- 
ern seems  to  forget  that  the  "im- 
mortal Davy"  was  as  skilled  a  come- 
dian as  he  was  tragedian  and  off  the 
stage  was  the  life  of  every  party. 
Alexandra  Carlisle  was  a  delightful 
picture  as  Ada  Ingot. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c.  the  cue  of  lii  glui  stoppered  bottlei 


BANDBOX.    WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
PLAYERS.     The    Washington    Square 
Players    are    proceeding    with    such 
honesty  and  independence  of  endea- 
vor that  they  should  be  encouraged 
in  their  work.     The  more  independ- 
ent the  lines  they  pursue  the  better. 
Often     enough     the     foreign     plays 
selected    for  production   may  be  ar- 
tistic  and  new   in   idea,  but  there  is 
not  necessarily  merit  in  all  newness. 
The  foreign  play  in  the  third  bill  of 
the  season  was  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  propriety,  a  one-act  piece 
by     Wedekind.       "The     Tenor"     is 
simply    a    cold,    hard    study    of    the 
heartlessness    of    temperament    in    a 
selfish    public   favorite   of   the   stage. 
He  is  beset  by  women,  two  of  them 
hiding  in  his  room  to  come  in  con- 
tact  with   him.      He   dismisses   them 
impatiently.     A  third   is   a   girl   who 
is  desperately  in  love  with  him,  has 
been     self-beguiled    or    beguiled    by 
him,  and  shoots  herself  as  he  petu- 
lantly   bids    her    farewell.      All    this 
time  he  is  consulting  his  watch,  anx- 
ious to  catch  a  train ;  and  that  is  the 
most  important  thing  as  he  bestows 
a  glance  at  his  victim.     A  clever  bit 
of    satire,    "The    Clod,"    by    Lewis 
Beach,  concerns  a  man  and  wife  on 
the    border    line    in    our    Civil    War. 
They    are    ignorant,    caring    nothing 
for  the  issues,  mindful  only  of  their 
small    affairs.      The    woman    shoots 
two  of  the  Confederate  soldiers,  who 
have    come    in    search    of    a    fleeing 
Federal      messenger.        They      have 
broken  her  dishes,  besides  terrifying 
her   and   treating   her    harshly.     Her 
regret,   as   the   curtain    falls,   is    that 
she   will    have    to    drink   out   of    the 
dipper  and  not  out  of  a  cup,  which 
has   been   broken.     There   is   an   un- 
conventional touch  in   all  this.     And 
well    played    and     stage-managed    it 
was,  Josephine  Meyer  distinguishing 
herself.     "The  Roadhouse  in  Arden," 
by   Philip   Moeller,  is  a  whimsicality 
"for   the   Shakespearean    Centenary." 
It  introduces  Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
who  meet  at  an  Inn  and  display  their 
relations,  wholly  imaginary  of  course. 
"The    Red     Cloak"    is    a     "Sort    of 
Marionette  Pantomime,"  by  Josephine 
Meyer    and    Lawrence    Langner,    ar- 
ranged by  William   Pennington.  The 
pantomimists  carry  out  a  melodrama- 
tic fable  of  no  consequence,  wonder- 
fully clever  in  color  and  costume  and 
lighting    and    foolery.      Child's    plav 
but  entertaining. 


MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "T  n  E 
PRIDE  OF  RACE."  Play  in  three  acts 
by  Michael  L.  Landman.  founded  on 
a  story  by  Wallace  Irwin.  Produced 
on  lanuarv  nth  with  this  cast: 

Deegan  Folk,  Robert  Hilliard;  Weyland 
Folk;  Clarence  Handyside;  Dr.  Blake. 
Frank  Kemble  Cooper;  Frank  Pounford, 


o 


Charles  P.  Hammond;  Tom,  Frank  H. 
Wcsterton;  Ned,  Philip  Bishop;  Jim,  ]. 
MacNamee;  Fred,  Charles  Foster;  Bob 
Raymond  Kenney;  Gilbert,  Foxhall  Danger 
field;  Mrs.  Calhoun,  Minna  Gale  Haynes. 
Louise,  Kathlene  MacDonell ;  Mammy 
Marie  Taylor;  Miss  Bowers,  Agnes  Everett; 
Jenny,  May  Seymour. 

It  is  possible  for  a  player  to  be- 
come so  absorbed  in  the  emotions  of 
the  character  he  depicts  that  he  loses 
all  sense  of  proportion  and  fails  to 
see  that  his  emotions,  as  the  char- 
acter or  as  the  actor,  are  not  shared 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  audi- 
ence. This  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Mil- 
liard in  "The  Pride  of  Race."  Much 
of  the  very  best  procurable  acting 
goes  to  waste  throughout  the  play. 
We  can  have  a  certain  sympathy 
with  a  Southern  girl,  married  to  a 
man  of  remote  negro  ancestry,  who 
repudiates  with  horror  the  child  that 
is  born  of  the  marriage,  a  reversion 
to  type.  His  father  had  confessed 
the  secret  of  ancestry  to  his  son  be- 
fore the  marriage,  but  he  has  taken 
chances  and  not  told  his  secret  to 
his  wife.  After  she  leaves  him  she 
is  to  marry  an  early  suitor ;  and  he 
takes  his  son  away  to  a  plantation 
in  Cuba  or  somewhere,  counselling 
him,  when  he  is  grown,  that  "the 
greatest  Gifts  of  God  are  Life  and 
Work."  Of  course  the  scenes,  situ- 
ations and  emotions  are  "dramatic," 
but,  in  reality,  nothing  is  dramatic 
that  is  not  in  some  way  edifying.  In 
effect  the  play  is  purposeless.  If  it 
had  an  original  purpose  it  has  been 
smothered.  In  every  way  the  play 
was  an  unnecessary  one  and,  con- 
sequently, requires  no  discussion. 
Kathlene  MacDonell,  as  the  wife, 
gave  a  performance  that,  in  other 
circumstances,  would  have  brought 
her  into  lasting  prominence.  As  it 
is  her  excellence  will  be  noted  by 
those  who  require  the  services  of 
such  temperament  and  capacity.  Mr. 
Milliard,  of  course,  again  made  man- 
ifest his  extraordinary  adaptability, 
while  his  hand  in  the  stage-manage- 
ment was  unmistakable.  An  estim- 
able actor  and  manager  he  will  soon 
recoup  a  mistake  of  judgment  occa- 
sioned by  the  actor's  sense  of  situa- 
tion, taking  situation  and  tenseness 
seriously,,  without  giving  thought,  we 
venture  to  believe,  to  other  consid- 
erations. Michael  L.  Landman  wrote 
the  play,  basing  it  on  a  story  by 
Wallace  Irwin. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c.  the  rue  of  lix  «!<•  rtoppered  bottlei 

Books  Received 

WRITING  FOR  VAUDEVILLK.  By  Brett 
Page.  Springfield,  Mass.  The  Home 
Correspondence  School. 

THE  PJIOTODRAMA — ITS  PLACE 
AMONG  THE  FINE  ARTS.  By  William 
Morgan  Hannon.  New  Orleans : 
The  Ruskin  Press. 

SADIE  LOVE.  By  Avery  Hopwood. 
Illustrated.  New  York :  John  Lane 
Company. 

A  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 
By  Sir  Sidney  Lee.  Illustrated. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

CLIPPK  j  WINGS.  By  Rupert  1  Itighes. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

THE  MASTF.RPIECES  OF  MODERN 
DRAMA.  By  John  Alexander  Pierce, 
prefaced  with  a  critical  essay  by 
Brander  Matthews.  Illustrated. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company.  Two  volumes. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MAN.  By  Leon i das 
Andreiev.  Translated  from  the  Rus- 
sian by  C.  J.  Hogarth.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND.  A  drama- 
tization of  Lewis  Carroll's  "Alice's 
Adventures  in  Wonderland"  and 
"Through  the  Looking  Glass."  By 
Alice  Gerstenberg.  Chicago :  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Company. 

THE  FAITHFUL.  By  John  Mase- 
field.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 
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MARGUERITE  LESLIE 
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Maximum  Luxury  At  Minimum  Cost 


Inside  or  outside,  the  Willys-Knight  Coupe  has 
that  smart  appearance  which  combines  dignity  and 
charm. 

Rain  or  shine,  it  affords  that  complete  protection 
which  makes  it  the  ideal  all-year-round  car  for  all  the 
uses  of  convenience. 

Mechanically 'it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  for  it 
has  the  sleeve-valve  motor — the  utmost  in  quiet,  depend- 
able, lasting  efficiency. 

The  sleeve-valve  motoi — quieter  than  any  other 
type — grows  steadily  more  quiet  with  use. 


Size  for  size  it  develops  more  power  than  any  other 
type  of  motor— and  has  greater  flexibility. 

Here  is  a  motor  which  you  can  drive  with  un- 
abating  pride  for  literally  thousands  of  miles  beyond 
the  pleasurable  life  of  any  other  type  of  motor. 

Ask  the  Overland  dealer  to  demonstrate  the 
superior  merit  of  the  Willys-Knight  Motor  Cars. 

Other  Willys-Knight  models  are  the  Limousine 
at  $1750,  the  Touring  Car  at  S1125  and  the  Roadster 
at  S1095. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

" MaJt  in  U.  S.  A." 


March,    i  p  /  6 
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Double  -Disci 


'T'HE  hours  need  never  drag  for  lack  of  en- 
tertainment if  you  have  a  Columbia  in 
your  home.  And  the  longer  you  own  a 
Columbia,  the  more  you  will  enjoy  it — the 
more  you  will  know  what  it  means  and 
what  it  can  mean  in  pleasure. 

Joy-filled  evenings,  the  liveliest  times,  little  impromptu 
parties — no  end  of  ways  in  which  the  Columbia  may  be 
used.  There's  a  Columbia  dealer  near  you  who  can 
bring  these  delights — the  delights  of  commanding  "All 

the  Music  of  All  the  World" — into  your  home 

to-day. 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20(h  of  every  month. 


Columbia  Grafonola  150 
Price  $150. 

Prices  in  Canada  plus  Duly 


ana  spoons 
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In  fact,  in  the  nomenclaturQ  of  the  table, 
Tableware  i<s  almost  a<s  well  knowti  a<s  Irish  Linen 
and  French  Cuisine. 


There  is  in  every  fork  and  spoon  we  make,  8)  y 
of  cumulative  experience  to  ensure  the  quality  and 
enrich  the 


There  are  twenty-seven  different  and  distinct  patterns 
and  each  interprets  some  historical  epoch  or  influence 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  genuine  affection. 

But  ho\vever  the  patterns  and  prices  may  vary  in  no- 
Wise  affects  the  quality  of  (JofTiQftt  workmanship,  which 
is  best  described  as  a  /ia6tt  '  cfefce//e/jce  whicn  ive^-^ 
w2//  not  overcome/ 

j 

THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 


Fifth  Avenue  and  36th  Street 

17-19  Maiden  Lane 

NEW  YORK 
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WHAT  TO  SEE  AT  THE 
THEATRES 

ASTOR.  "THE  COHAN  REVUE 
1916."  Clever  and  well  staged 
revue,  burlesquing  all  the  popular 
stage  successes. 

BANDBOX.  WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
PLAYERS.  Unique  one-act  plays,  well 
acted,  presented  by  these  interesting 
players. 

BELASCO.  "THE  BOOMERANG." 
Amusing  comedy,  cleverly  acted  by 
Martha  Hedman,  Wallace  Eddinger 
and  other  favorites. 

BOOTH.  "THE  GREATEST  NA- 
TION." William  Elliott  in  a  new 
play  dealing  with  the  present  world 

CANDLER.  "THE  HOUSE  OF 
GLASS."  Emotional  drama  dealing 
with  a  woman  unjustly  accused  of 
crime. 

CASINO.  "THE  BLUE  PARADISE." 
A  merry  musical  play. 

COHAN.  "CoCK  o'  THE  WALK." 
A  play  of  the  stage,  inspired  by  the 
Shakespearean  tercentenary  with 
Otis  Skinner  in  the  role  of  a  swag- 
gering actor. 

COMEDY.  "HOBSON'S  CHOICE." 
Quaint  and  whimsical  play  telling 
an  old-fashioned  story  in  a  new 
fashioned  way. 

CORT.  "ANY  HOUSE."  Drama 
dealing  with  the  intrigue  of  a  group 
of  financiers  who  are  attempting  to 
plunder  a  rich  railroad  corporation 

CRITERION.  "MACBETH."  Sump- 
tuous production  with  Joseph  Urban 
settings  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy, 
but  inadequately  acted  by  James  K. 
Hackett  and  company. 

DANSE  DE  FOLLIES.  "ZIEG- 
FELD MIDNIGHT  FROLIC."  Beautiful 
girls,  attractive  costumes,  and  elab- 
orate scenery  in  this  new  frolic 
which  is  a  feast  to  the  eye 

ELTINGE.  "FAIR  AND  WARMER." 
Farce,  full  of  wit  and  humor. 
HiRhly  amusing. 

EMPIRE.  MAUDE  ADAMS  in  a 
revival  of  Barrie's  charming  Scotch 
play.  "The  Little  Minister." 

FORTY-EIGHTH  STREET.  "JUST 
A  WOMAN."  Play  by  Eugene 
Walter,  centering  around  the  steel 
industry  in  Pennsylvania. 
ti  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET. 
"KATINKA."  A  typical  musical  p'ay 
by  the  authors  of  "High  Jinks" 
and  "The  Firefly." 

FULTON.  ''THE  MELODY  OF 
YOUTH."  Brandon  Tynan  in  a 
romantic  comedy  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century. 

GAIETY.  "ERSTWHILE  SUSAN." 
Mrs,  Fiske  in  the  role  of  an 
elocution  teacher  in  a  play  founded 
on  the  novel,  "Barnabetta." 
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GARDEN.  "THE  WEAVERS." 
Splendid  presentation  in  English  of 
Gerhart  Hauptmann's  drama  of 
social  justice,  acted  by  excellent 
company. 

GLOBE.  "STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN!" 
Gaby  Deslys  in  a  new  and  lavishly 
staged  revue. 

HARRIS.  "HIT-THE-TRAIL  Hot- 
LIDAY."  Prohibition  play  in  which 
George  M.  Cohan,  the  author,  makes 
facetious  use  of  Billy  Sundayism. 

HIPPODROME.  "HiPHiP-Hoo- 
RAY."  Sumptuous  spectacle,  full  of 
novel  surprises,  and  with  a  beauti- 
ful ballet  on  skates. 

HUDSON.  "THE  CINDERELLA 
MAN."  A  whimsical  four-act  comedy 
with  Shelley  Hull  and  Phoebe 
Foster  in  the  cast. 

LIBERTY.  "SYBIL."  Those  pop- 
ular stars,  Julia  Sanderson,  Donald 
Brian  and  Joseph  Cawthorn  in  a 
new  musical  play. 

LONGACRE.  "T  n  E  GREAT 
LOVER."  Leo  Ditrichstein  in  a 
highly  successful  romantic  comedy 
of  grand  opera  life. 

LYCEUM.  "OUR  MRS.  McCiiES- 
NEY."  High  and  eccentric  comedy. 

LYRIC.  "POTASH  AND  PERL- 
MUTTER  IN  SOCIETY."  A  con- 
tinuation of  "Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter."  Amusing  and  well-acted. 

MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  THE 
PRIDE  OF  RACE."  Robert  Hilliard 
as  star  in  a  dramatic  play  based  on 
an  unpleasant  theme. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM.  "MARGARET 
SCHILLER."  Elsie  Ferguson  in  a 
play  of  the  present  war  with  im- 
possible situations  and  in  which 
Miss  Ferguson  is  not  seen  at  her  best. 

PLAYHOUSE.  "THE  EARTH." 
Revival  of  James  Bernard  Pagan's 
play  of  yellow  journalism.  Also 
Shaw's  "Major  Barbara." 

PRINCESS.  "VERY  GOOD  EDDY." 
Musical  piece  founded  on  the  farce 
"Over  Night."  Well  produced. 

PUNCH  AND  JUDY.  "TREAS- 
URE ISLAND."  A  creditable  per- 
formance of  the  dramatization  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  well- 
known  story  "Treasure  Island." 

REPUBLIC.  "COMMON  CLAY." 
Sociological  drama,  highly  dramatic, 
affording  Jane  Cowl  emotional  op- 
portunities. Rather  weak  ending. 

SHUBERT.  "ALONE  AT  LAST" 
A  typical  Franz  Lehar  operetta. 

THIRTY-NINTH  STREET.  "THE 
UNCHASTENED  WOMAN."  Modern 
comedy  by  Louis  K.  Anspacher — 
one  of  the  best  plays  of  the  year. 
WINTER  GARDEN.  "ROBINSON 
CRUSOE,  JR."  Al  Jolson  in  a  new 
production  well  up  to  the  standard 
of  this  playhouse. 


THE   COVER: 
Portrait  in  Colors  of  Mis*  Marguerite  Leslie 

Marguerite  Leslie  was  born  in  Ostersund,  Sweden,  and  received  her  education  in  Sweden  and  England.  She  made  her  debut  on  the  London  stage  with  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham  in  "A  Night  Out,"  and  continued  playing  in  that  city  for  seven  years,  two  with  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  and  five  under  Charles  Frohman's  manage- 
ment. She  then  came  'to  America  and  appeared  under  Oliver  Morosco's  management  in  Los  Angeles.  She  was  starred  in  "The  Money  Moon,"  and  was  seen  with 
Frances  Starr  in  Henry  Bernstein's  play,  "The  Secret."  She  will  appear  shortly  in  a  new  play  under  Lee  Kugel's  management. 
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very  masterpiece  of  craftsman- 
ship has  been  born  of  a  zeal  that 
aspired  to  perfection. 

5>hat  passion  for  perfect  work, 
which  molded  itself  into  Grecian 
temple  and  Christian  cathedral, 
has  no  fellowship  with  the  haste 
for  quick  results. 

It  is  what  makes  the  Crane 
Model  Simplex  different. 


There  is  not  one  shaft,  one  moulding,  one  carv- 
ing, not  one  chisel-mark  in  xtirh  a  building, 

that  iron  nut  tlixit/iirtl  S[>irinllii  fur  the.  jifm-t 
where  it  l$fonntitan<1  irhirf,  ,rnn  not  the  best 
thntthi  '  tperiena  of  the  age  could  invent  for 
thepurpoxes  to  u-hii-h  it  ix  <t)>i>lted." 

— flerffusson,  on  Cathedral  Architecture. 


THE  best  output  of  the  most  accurate  machine  tools  is,  in  the 
Crane  Model  Simplex,  only  the   starting-point   for    a  precise 
hand   fitting    and  finishing    unmatched   in    American   automobile 
construction. 

From  this  slow  and  loving  craftsmanship — the  final  touch  of 
perfection  to  the  best  that  engineering  skill  can  produce — there 
results  a  luxury  of  motoring  performance  indescribable  in  ordinary 
terms.  Only  a  trial  of  the  car  itself  can  give  an  idea  of  its  smooth- 
ness, silence,  endurance,  and  marvellous  reserve  power. 

Chassis,  $5,000.     Body  priced  according  to  cost. 

SIMPLEX  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

"Genius — the  infinite  capacity  for  lading  pains.  " 


Six  cylinders;  one 
hundred  horse-power. 
Direct  drive  on  fourth. 
Crane  patented  spring 
suspension.  Every  chassis 
given  joo-mile  road  test. 
Each  body  built  specially 
to  meet  the  buyer's  re- 
quirements. 

Every  Crane  Model 
Simplex  is  guaranteed  for 
life  while  it  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  original 
purchaser. 
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Realistic  Frank    Reieher    remarked    the 

Death  Scenes  other  day  that  Richard  Mans- 
field was  the  only  actor  he  had 
ever  seen  who  could  "die'  well.  A  stage  death 
scene  is  one  of  the  greatest  tests  of  an  artist. 
Balanced  as  it  is  on  the  hair-line  that  separates 
the  sublime  from  the  ridiculous  one  false  move- 
ment can  utterly  destroy  the  illusion.  Mow  often 
a  titter  has  run  around  the  house  when  the 
player,  after  a  violent  spasm,  lies  prone  and  ex- 
tinct on  the  floor,  wheezing  and  heaving  .like  a 
trained  sea-lion  after  its  performance.  The  trick 
of  dying  well  cannot  be  taught.  It  is  a  subtle 
something  which  grips  the  audience  and  makes 
it  believe  it  is  actually  in  the  presence  of  the 
Grim  Reaper.  Bernhardt  has  the  gift  to  a  marked 
degree.  In  her  earlier  days  I  have  seen  an  entire 
house  sobbing  when  Camille's  hand,  which  was 
about  all  of  her  one  could  see,  slowly  relaxed  as 
her  strength  and  spirit  passed  away.  A  lace 
handkerchief  finally  slipped  from  the  dying  fin- 
gers, the  hand  fell  limp— and  men  wept  freely 
and  unashamed  as  at  a  real  death  bed. 

*  *         * 

Beauty  Hints  "How  to  hc  beautiful,"  seems 
to  be  an  absorbing  matter  of 
interest,  which  young,  beauti- 
ful actresses  are  frequently  discussing  in  the 
evening  papers.  These  articles  are  intended  to 
instruct  those  unfortunate  young  women  who  do 
not  know  how  to  be  beautiful.  The  knowledge 
that  reaches  them  must  be  confusing,  when  they 
read  under  a  fetching  picture  of  the  actress,  who, 
looking  like  a  princess,  is  wearing  expensive 
furs:  "Always  choose  furs  that  suit  your  com- 
plexion." Such  common  sense  advice  to  a  girl 
who  is  earning  $10.00  a  week  must  be  discour- 
aging. But  the  editor  knows,  of  course. 

*  *        * 

Mrs    Fiske's  Too     'ong     absent     from     the 

New  Role  stage    for    want    of    a    suitable 

medium  it  is  refreshing  to 
note  that  Mrs.  Fiske  has  finally  found  a  role 
that  fits  her  peculiarly  talented  personality  like 
the  proverbial  glove.  In  the  title  role  of  "Erst- 
while Susan"  she  will  undoubtedly  pack  the 
Gaiety  for  a  long  while  to  come;  for  she  has  a 
following  as  comprehensive  as  it  is  loyal. 

*  *        * 

Theatrical'  Eugene      Walter's       "Just      a 

Ethics  Woman,"    at    the    48th    Street 

Theatre,  was  played  on  the 
road  during  preceding  months  under  two  differ- 
ent titles,  "The  Plain  Woman"  and  "The  Better 
Way."  A  complaint  from  a  visitor  to  New  York- 
raises  a  hitherto  unexpressed  question  in  theat- 
rical ethics.  The  protest  reads :  "I  went  to  see 
'Just  a  Woman,'  believing  it  to  be  a  new  play 
and  found  the  same  production  that  I  had  seen 
six  months  before  under  another  title.  Should 
not  the  theatre-goer  be  guarded  against  mistakes 
of  this  kind?"  To  the  question,  "What's  in  a 
name?"  lie  answers,  "Two  mis-spent  dollars." 

*  *        * 

"Henry  IV"  To  '  'K'  Harvard  University  Chap- 
Be  Seen  Here  ter  °f  Delta  Upsilon,  as  their 
contribution  to  the  Shakespear- 
ean Tercentenary  Celebration,  will  present  at  the 
Century  Lyceum  on  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  March  iSth,  "Henry  IV,"  Part  II.  Not  since 
1822,  ninety- four  years  ago,  has  this  play  been 
acted  in  America.  If  some  other  enthusiasts  will 
come  along  and  give  us  productions  of  "Henry 
VI,"  Parts  I,  II  and  III,  "Troilus  and  Cressida," 
"Timon  of  Athens,"  and  "Pericles,"  every 
one  of  Shakespeare's  thirty-seven  plays  will  have 
had  a  hearing  on  the  American  stage. 


Yesterday  and       "F°r  twelve  years  I  walked  the 
To-Day  shady  side  of  Broadway,  look- 

ing for  work,"  said  a  young 
leading  man.  "Suddenly  I  find  I  am  worth  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week,  and  a  thousand 
dollars  a  week  in  moving  pictures.  Why?  I 
don't  know.  It's  all  very  absurd,  but  quite 
pleasant."  The  acting  business  is  like  mining,  no 
prospect  is  improbable. 

*  *        * 

Pictures  vs  Producers    have    unearthed    a 

P]ayS  number  of  successful  plays  this 

-  season,  but  they  are  encounter- 
ing great  difficulty  in  booking  consecutive  routes 
outside  of  the  larger  cities.  When  managers 
could  not  get  enough  plays  they  installed  pic- 
tures, and  before  changing  back  to  stage  produc- 
tions they  want  assurance  of  more  than  one  or 

two  performances  a  week. 

*  *         * 

Uncomfortable        Managers     complain    of     poor 
Theatres  business.      Do    they    ever    stop 

to  consider  that  empty  houses 
may  be  due  to  something  else  than  the  merits  of 
the  play  itself?  When  a  man  has  to  spend  two 
hours  and  a  half  in  a  theatre,  he  likes  to  be 
comfortable,  and  given  two  plays  of  equal  merit, 
he  is  likely  to  select  that  playhouse  which  will 
afford  him  the  same  comparative  e.ase  that  he 
would  have  enjoyed  had  he  stayed  at  home. 
Taken  all  in  all.  New  York  has  the  safest,  the 
most  comfortable,  the  most  luxurious  theatres  in 
the  world.  Yet  some  of  our  leading  playhouses 
suffer  from  the  greed  of  managers  who  crowd 
too  many  seats  on  the  orchestra  floor,  with  the 
result  that  Mr.  Theatre-goer  has  no  elbow  room 
and  is  forced  to  sit  in  a  painfully  cramped  posi- 
tion all  evening.  One  uptown  playhouse,  of  re- 
cent construction,  is  a  notorious  offender  in  this 
respect.  The  hard  leather  seats  are  so  small  one 
can  barely  squeeze  into  them.  There  is  so  little 
space  between  the  rows  that  the  backs  of  the 
chairs  actually  scrape  one's  knees,  while  at  the 
rear  of  the  auditorium  the  lobby  is  so  narrow 
that  two  persons  cannot  pass  each  other  with- 
out one  stepping  aside. 

*  *        * 

The   House  It  is   a  pleasure  to   turn   from 

Beautiful  tms  uncomfortable  house  with 

its  draughty  foyer,  its  cramped 
seating  accommodations  and  badly  kept  retiring 
rooms,  to  a  theatre  like  the  New  Amsterdam, 
which,  although  thirteen  years  old,  still  deserves 
the  distinctive  title  conferred  upon  it  at  the  open- 
ing— the  House  Beautiful.  When  first  opened, 
its  exquisite  nouveau  art  decorations,  its  mural 
paintings  and  delicate-toned  furnishings,  were  the 
talk  of  the  town.  The  wise  acres  shook  their 
heads  and  predicted  that  such  delicacy  of  treat- 
ment was  a  mistake,  that  the  furnishings  would 
soon  fade,  and  that  it  was  all  too  fine  to  last. 
But  it  has  lasted.  The  house  is  as  fresh  and 
beautiful  to-day  as  when  it  was  first  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  and  the  secret  is  that  the  mana- 
gers, Messrs.  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  insist  on  it 
being  kept  scrupulously  clean,  both  before  and 
behind  the  curtain.  It  is  still  the  House  Beau- 
tiful. Its  spacious,  richly  carpeted  lobbies,  its 
broad  stairways,  luxurious  lounges,  fine  smoking 
and  wash  rooms,  make  theatre-going  a  delight. 
Here  the  "tired  business  man"  can  throw  off  his 
fatigue  and  enjoy  at  least  the  illusion  of  con- 
tentment. He  is  at  home,  with  all  the  comfort 
that  the  word  implies.  It  is  always  good  policy 
to  cater  to  Mr.  Theatre-goer's  creature  wants. 
Nice  surroundings  are  apt  to  make  him  overlook 
the  defects  of  the  play. 


As  Others  Speaking    at    the    Motion    Pic- 

See  Us  ture   B°ai"d   of   Trade   banquet. 

at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  Pres- 
ident Wilson  referred  to  his  impression  of  him- 
self on  the  screen:  "After  watching  my  unnatur- 
ally quick  movements  and  uncommon  grimaces, 
I  have  •  sometimes  gone  to  bed  wondering  if  1 
really  was  that  sort  of  a  guy." 

*  *        * 

A  Modest  Talking   of    the    President,    an 

Fiddler  amusing      and      characteristic 

story  is  told  of  a  well-known 
young  Russian  violinist  whose  popularity  makes 
him  sometimes  believe  he  is  the  greatest  fiddler 
that  ever  lived.  At  a  recent  reception  a  friend, 
thinking  to  flatter  him,  said  he  heard  that  at  the 
artist's  recital  in  Washington,  where  President 
Wilson  was  present,  the  house  was  crowded  to 
Ihe  doors.  "Why  Washington,  and  why  Presi- 
dent Wilson  ?"  demanded  the  violinist  with  af- 
fected ingenuousness. 

*  *        * 

Cut-Rate  One  °f  tne  'ast  published  state- 

Tickets  ments     of     the     late     Charles 

I'Vohman  before  he  sailed  on 
the  Lnsitdiiia,  pronounced  an  unalterable  opposi- 
tion to  cut-rate  tickets  for  any  of  his  productions. 
The  Charles  Frohman  estate,  however,  in  its 
greater  wisdom,  permits  the  sale  of  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  for  Otis  Skinner  in  "Cock  O'  the 
Walk,"  at  Geo.  AT.  Cohan's  Theatre. 

*  *        * 

Blackboards  for      Trices  for  theatre  tickets  these 
Box   Offices  days   are   about   as   variable   as 

quotations  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. If  the  play  is  a  success  one  may  expect 
to  pay  from  three  to  five  dollars  for  an  orchestra 
chair.  If  patronage  is  small,  one  dollar  is  suf- 
ficient. Why  not  install  blackboards  in  place  of 
the  tablets  beside  box  office  windows  so  that 
daily  quotations  may  be  written  in  chalk  and 
easily  erased? 

*  *        * 

London  Theatres  The  war  is  having  a  disastrous 
In  War  Time  effect  on  the  theatrical  busi- 
ness in  England.  The  Lon- 
don theatres,  it  is  said,  are  kept  alive  by  their 
week-end  audiences.  That  is  the  time  when 
Tommy  Atkins,  relieved  from  active  duty  at  the 
front,  is  temporarily  sent  home  for  a  little  di- 
version. As  a  consequence  this  transient  class 
seeks  amusement  at  the  theatres.  With  far  more 
excuse  than  the  "tired  business  man"  of  New 
York  he  naturally  wants  only  the  lightest  form 
of  entertainment.  The  problem  play  and  the 
emotional  drama  are  having  a  hard  time  of  it. 
Strange  to  say.  however,  the  English  metropolis 
this  season  has  had  lots  of  Shakespeare  and  it 
has  been  presented  too  with  substantial  returns. 
With  the  Germans  the  trip  back  to  Berlin  is  not 
so  easy,  but  the  drama  is  not  neglected  by  the 
Kaiser's  soldiers.  Before  hostilities  broke  out 
a  theatre  at  Lille  was  in  course  of  construction. 
Now  the  Germans  have  completed  it.  having  se- 
cured in  some  way  the  original  drawings,  and  a 
professional  company  from  Berlin  is  daily  hold- 
ing forth.  The  drama  is  accepted  everywhere  as 
the  great  panacea  for  the  horrors  of  war. 

*  *         * 

Living  at  "Never    take    an    actress    seri- 

High  Pressure  ously,"  said  a  manager.  "I've 
been  thirty-seven  years  in  the 
business,  and  they  never  mean  what  they  say. 
In  all  the  vital,  real  responsibility  of  their  na- 
tures, they  are  more  or  less  at  sea.  The  stage 
is  a  miniature  life  at  high  pressure,  and  an  actress 
is  a  miniature  woman  living  at  high  pressure." 
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SCKXE  IN  ACT   II   OF   "THE   FEAR   MARKET"   RECENTLY  AT  THE   BOOTH  THEATRIC 


CRITERION.  "MACBETH."  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  presented  on  February  /th  with  this  cast : 

Duncan,  Charles  B.  Hanford;  Malcolm,  Franklin 
George;  Donalbain,  Albert  Hickey;  Macbeth,  Mr.  HackeU; 
Banquo,  Paul  Everton;  Macduff,  William  K.  Harcourt; 
Lennox,  Joseph  Whitmore;  Ross,  Harry  David  Smith; 
Fltam-e.  Lottie  Dewey;  Young  Siward,  Cassius  C. 
Quimby;  Seyton,  an  Officer,  Walter  Thomas;  A  Doctor, 
Allan  Thomas;  A  Sergeant,  Cassius  C.  Quimby;  A 
Porter,  William  A.  Evans;  Lady  Macbeth,  Miss  Allen; 
Gentlewoman,  Mrs.  Alexander  Salvini;  First  Witch, 
Annie  Hughes;  Second  Witch,  Mabel  Inslee;  Third 
Witch,  Forest  Doolittle;  First  Murderer,  Edward 
Kummerou;  Second  Murderer,  Henley  Edwards;  A 
Messenger,  Barry  McCullum. 

There  are  at  least  three  good  reasons  why 
lovers  of  the  legitimate  should  patronize  Jas.  K. 
Hackett's  Shakespearean  season  at  the  Criterion. 
First,  "Macbeth,"'  these  days,  is  all  too  infre- 
quently acted,  better  see  it  while  you  can ;  second, 
the  temerity  of  the  venture  deserves  a  reward; 
third,  the  investiture  of  the  tragedy  is  one  of 
rare  and  unusual  beauty.  By  stature  and  general 
physical  equipment  Hackett  is  finely  suited  to 
the  title  role.  His  intelligence  and  liberal  edu- 
cation should  easily  enable  him  to  cope  with  the 
necessities  of  the  role.  But — and  here  follows 
an  extract  from  the  program:  "Students  of 
'Macbeth'  will  notice  many  innovations,  both  in 
scenic  treatment  and  the  characterizations  as  at- 
tempted in  the  portrayals  by  the  leading  players, 
Mr.  Hackett  and  Miss  Allen  both  realize  that  in 
a  sense  this  is  a  very  daring  thing  to  do,  but 
they  at  least  hope  to  suggest  in  many  points,  as 
far  as  research  is  able  to  establish,  a  somewhat 
new  treatment  of  the  two  characters.  Whether 
their  conception  be  correct  or  not,  they  hope  that 
the  production  will  have  at  least  the  charm  of 
novelty.''  Is  not  this  the  real  solution  of  why 
from  so  much'  of  merit  so  little  of  accomplish- 
ment is  achieved  ?  In  the  mad  demand  for 
novelty  established  values  of  convention  are  cast 


aside  and  something  supplied  which  does  not  take 
its  place.  Shakespeare  is  all  there.  The  acting 
version  is  thoughtfully  and  reverently  edited. 
The  wondrous  text  has  lost  none  of  its  beauties 
save  in  the  reading  while  the  desire  to  present 
the  two  protagonists  in  a  new  light  has  weakened 
two  lost  souls  sacrificed  to  an  o'erweening  am- 
bition. Hackett's  Macbeth  scorns  the  influence 
of  the  supernatural,  the  meeting  with  the  sisters 
is  a  joke,  the  mystic  significance  is  ignored,  and 
as  a  consequence  Macbeth  and  his  consort  are 
sordid  murderers.  In  some  of  the  soliloquies, 
where  he  gave  his  rhythmic  sense  the  rein  he  was 
at  his  best  and  in  the  banquet  scene  there  was 
fine  variety  of  picturesque  movement  and  deep 
conviction  expressed.  He  was  always  splendidly 
martial  in  appearance.  Miss  Viola  Allen's  Lady 
Macbeth  is  tolerable  in  the  scene  just  mentioned 
and  prettily  plaintive  in  the  sleep-walking  inci- 
dent. Of  the  supporting  company  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  speak.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Alexander  Salvini's  gentlewoman  none  calls  for 
praise.  But  the  scenery  painted  by  Urban  is  a 
succession  of  beautiful  pictures,  exquisite  in  color 
and  their  effect  of  space  and  light.  The  Witch's 
Cavern,  by  Unitt  and  Wickes  is  also  notable. 


GAIETY.  "ERSTWHILE  SUSAN."  Comedy  in 
three  acts  by  Marian  de  Forest,  founded  on  Helen 
R.  Martin's  novel,  "Barnabetta."  Produced  on 
January  i8th  with  the  following  cast : 

Barnaby  Dreary,  John  Cope;  Jacob  Dreary,  Robert 
Stowe  Gill;  Emanuel  Dreary,  Owen  Meecli;  Abel  Buchter; 
John  Dr>ly  Murphy,  David  Jordan,  Edward  Robins; 
Robert  Marsh.  Hush  Chilvers;  Absalom  Puntz,  Harry 
Cowley;  Juliet  Miller  (Erstwhile  Susan)  Mrs.  Fiskr; 
Barnabetta  Dreary,  Madeline  Delmar;  Ramab  Schwenk- 
felders,  Wylda  Millison;  Mrs.  Winthrop,  Anite  Claren- 
don; Alice  Meredith,  Anne  Faystone;  Helen  Meredith, 
Julia  Chippendale;  Joseph  Yoder,  Samuel  Aidenfelder; 
Abraham  Wackernagel,  Henry  B.  Fogler;  Em.  Wacker- 
nagel,  Maude  Longneckei ;  Jennie  Getz,  Marie  Sasee. 


JAMES    K.    HACKETT 
as    Macbeth    at    the    Criterion 
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Photos  White      Elsie  Ferguson      SCENE   IN    "MARGARET   SCHILLER"   AT   THE   NEW  AMSTERDAM 

The  comedy  in  three  acts  which 
Marian  de  Forest  has  fashioned 
from  Helen  R.  Martin's  novel 
"Barnabetta,"  is  an  interesting 
study  of  the  Dunkards,  that  dour 
but  highly  religious  cult  of  South- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Into  this  grim 
community  of  almost  savage 
cruelty,  tempered  with  religious  ex- 
altation, Mrs.  Fiske,  as  a  breezy 
emancipated  woman  from  Iowa,  is 
projected  to  bring  about  a  reform- 
ation in  the  life  of  poor  Barna- 
betta, a  victim  of  Dunkard  condi- 
tions. How  she  gains  a  brute  of  a 
husband,  tames  him,  improves  the 
manners  of  her  boorish  stepsons, 
and  secures  for  Barnabetta  a  relief 
from  her  slavish  environment  and 
a  husband  worthy  of  her  is  re- 
vealed in  a  succession  of  scenes  in- 
stinct with  the  truth  and  presented 
with  true  dramatic  instinct  and  a 
fine  sense  of  comedy  relief.  Juliet 
Miller,  erstwhile  Susan,  a  former  actress,  elocu- 
tionist and  exponent  of  the  feminine  propaganda, 
is  the  role  assigned  to  Mrs.  Fiske,  just  the  type 
of  character  for  the  vivid  display  of  her  incisive 
humor,  authoritative  comedy  and  dramatic  assur- 
ance. It  is  a  creation  of  compel- 
ling brilliancy.  The  drudge,  Barna- 
betta, is  enacted  with  sweet,  gentle 
pathos  by  Madeline  Delmar,  while 
the  father  and  business-like  hus- 
band, Barnaby  Dreary,  is  acted 
with  rugged  power,  brutal  sugges- 
tion and  finely  attuned  distinction 
by  John  Cope.  A  capital  bit  of 
local  color  is  contributed  by  John 
Daly  Murphy  as  the  hotelkeeper's 
son.  The  entire  cast  is  adequate, 
the  single  setting  appropriate  while 
real  atmosphere  pervades  the  en- 
tire production. 

48™  STREET.  "JUSTA  WOMAN." 
Play  in  three  acts  by  Eugene  Wal- 
ter. Produced  on  January  i;th 
with  this  cast : 

The  Woman,  Josephine  Victor;  The 
Man,  Walter  Hampden;  The  Boy,  George 
Stuart  Christie;  The  Hired  Girl,  Virginia 
Allen;  The  Lawyer  (Lascellt),  H.  E. 
Herbert;  The  French  Maid  (Mimi),  Mar. 

Eiret  McWade;  The  Butler  (Sanford), 
avid  Howell  Lindley;  The  Detective 
(Emerson).  Frank  Monroe;  The  Bohe- 
mian Coachman  (Aram),  John  Arthur; 
Ned,  James  Eagle;  The  Lady,  Rose  Win- 
ter;  The  Judge,  Walter  Wilson;  The 
Clerk  of  the  Court,  Robert  Forrest;  The 
Attorney  of  Record,  George  Williams; 
The  Junior  Counsel,  Robert  Gaffney. 


THE    THEATRE 

Before    he    turned     playwright     Eugene 
Walter  was  an  expert  reporter.     His  train- 
ing shows   itself   in   his   stage   craft.     The 
manner  in  which  he  tells  his  story  for  the 
playhouse  is  just  the  way  a  newspaper  man 
goes  about  it  to  turn  out  his  copy.     The 
salient  feature  is  seized  and  its  every  facet 
played   upon   with   logical  incisiveness   and 
revelatory    detail    of    exposition.      No   play 
that   Mr.    Walter   has    so    far   written   has 
been    devoid    of    a    central    fact,    poignant 
gripping  and  as  up-to-date  as  a  happening 
of  yesterday.     "Just  a  Woman,"  his  latest 
play  now  on  view  at  the  48th  Street  The- 
atre,  is   a  daring  dramatic   and  convincing 
exploitation  of  a  certain  phase  of  modern 
American   life.     Its   main  theme  has  done 
service   before   and    successfully   too.      But 
he  has  given  a  new  twist  to  the  fable  of 
the  struggling  married   couple,  who   emer- 
ging into  success  are  drawn  apart  by  the 
disturbing     circumstances     of     too     much 
money.     In  the  Walter  drama,  it  is  not  a 
wife  who  solely  slaves.     She  has  the  brains 
and  from  her  enterprise  they  prosper.     The  hus- 
band   merely    battens    on    her    labor    and    brains. 
But  when  he   seeks  a   divorce   and 
the   custody    of    the    child   by   per- 
jured    evidence,     a     la     Strindberg, 
she  declares  the  boy  is  not  his  in 
a   court    room   scene   of   fine   melo- 
dramatic    significance     and     telling 
theatrical  effectiveness.     There  is  a 
sop  to  convention  in  the  final  scene 
where    the    husband,    having    done 
penance   in    jail    for    false   witness, 
is  about  to  be  reconciled  to  his  wife. 
Josephine   Victor,  who   plays  the 
woman — in  the  opening  act  she  runs 
a   boarding   house   for   mill   hands, 
near  Pittsburgh — gives  a  finely  con- 
ceived   and    bravely    executed    ren- 
dering of  the  woman  who  will  not 
efface    herself.      It    is    a    genuine 
creation     of     breath,     power     and 
subtlety.'      Equally    fine    is    Walter 
Ilampden   as   the   husband.     Frank 
Monroe    is    vividly    natural    as    the 
detective ;  Walter  Wilson,  a  human, 
humane    and    plausible    judge,    and 
Rose    Winter,    an    alluring   example   of    the    dis- 
turbing element  in  the  domestic  lute.     The  sta- 
ging and  settings  are  excellent.    As  a  play  with  a 
punch  "Just  a  Woman"  fills  the  bill. 


(Jasper)   Alfred  Latell  and  Little   Billy 
in  "The  Cohan  Revue,  1916"  at  the  Astor 


David  Howell  Lindley 


Frank  Monroe 
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Margaret  McWade 


SCENE  IN  ACT  II  OF  "JUST  A  WOMAN"  AT  THE  FORTY-EIGHTH  STREET  THEATRE 
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BOOTH.  "THE  FEAR  MARKET."  Play  in  three 
acts  by  Amelie  Rives.  Produced  on  January 
a6th  with  the  following  cast : 

The  Padrone,  Juan  Villasana;  Clelia,  Merle  Maddern 
Sylvia,  Sydney  Shields;  Ettore  Forni,  Kenneth  Hunter 
Major  Stone,  Edmund  Breese;  Sam,  Richard  Quilter 
Judge  Adam  Torridge,  Dewitt  C.  Jennings;  Mrs.  Rey 
nolds,  Eleanor  Gordon;  Dicky  Wilkes,  France  Bendsten 
Jedby  Carson,  Charles  Laite;  Walter  Gale,  Philip  Perry. 
Robert  Hill,  Herbert  Ranspn;  Oliver  Ellis,  Harrison 
Hunter;  Milly  Sayre,  Lucile  Watson;  Bertie  Sayre, 
Edwin  Nicander;  Charles,  Charles  Lothian;  Count  Baroni, 
H.  Hanson;  Miss  Neill,  Tracy  L'Engle;  Joe,  Chester  Hunt. 

Since  its  original  composition  "The  Fear  Mar- 
ket" has  undoubtedly  been  subjected  to  much 
thoughtful  editing.  It  is  a  pity  though  that  a 
little  something  more  was  not  done  to  it  before 
its  Metropolitan  presentation,  for  it  just  misses 
being  a  very  superior  play.  Not  that  it  is  not 
vital  and  gripping  in  spots.  It  is  all  that,  while 
certain  of  the  comedy  scenes  sparkle  with  the 
pregnant  zip  of  characteristic  epigram.  Briefly 
told,  the  play  concerns  the  exciting  happen- 
ings in  the  life  of  the  editor  of  a  blackmail 
ing  society  sheet.  That  he  nearly  compromises 
his  own  daughter, 
brought  up  in  ignor- 
ance of  her  father's 
disreputable  calling, 
forms  the  crux  of 
the  play.  There  is 
nice  theatrical  ingen- 
uity advanced  in  the 
construction  and  the 
lesser  social  roles  are 
sketched  with  a  fine 
sense  of  reality,  a 
welcome  relief  from 
the  usual  set  of  con- 
ventional lay  figures. 
Its  conclusion  is  log- 
ically inevitable.  Its 
faults  are  undue  em- 
phasis and  iteration. 
It  is  as  though  the 
author  felt  too  keen- 
ly the  premises,  there- 
by weakening  her  ar- 
gument by  her  over 
enthusiasm.  The  dis- 
credited editor  is  a 
forceful  figure  as  pre- 
sented by  Edmund 
Breese,  but  there  is 
altogether  too  much 
of  his  legal  associate, 
whose  prototype  will 
be  found  in  the  po- 
litical history  of 
this  city.  De  Witt 
C.  Jennings  is  its 
exponent.  The 
daughter  is  played 
by  Miss  Sydney 
Shields,  while  two 
of  her  society 
friends  as  acted  by 
Lucile  Watson  and 
Edwin  Nicander  are 
deliciously  human 
and  amusing.  A 
h  i  g  h-m  i  n  d  e  d  re- 
former is  played 
with  dignified  ex- 
pression by  Harri- 
son Hunter.  Charles 
.Laite  is  successfully 
unpleasant  as  a 
journalistic  parasite.  Kenneth  Hunter  and  France 
Bendsten  agreeably  type  a  passionate  tenor  and  a 
society  butterfly.  Two  of  the  four  sets  a  loggia 
at  Maggiore,  and  a  drawing  room  in  peacock 
blue,  designed  by  the  author's  husband,  the  prince 
Pierre  Troubetzkoy  are  models  of  exquisite  taste 
and  beauty. 


FULTON.  "MOONLIGHT  MARY."  Comedy  in 
three  acts  by  George  V.  Hobart.  Produced  on 
January  27th  with  the  following  cast : 

Pete  Burke,  Harry  Lillford;  Katie,  Elizabeth  Ariaans; 
Helen  Vincent,  Francine  Larrimorc;  Lafe  Stubbins,  Wai- 
lace  Owen;  Laura  Vincent,  Rose  Stahl;  Betty  Roberts, 
Kathleen  Kitchens;  John  Stoddard,  David  Herblin;  Bessie 
Nelson,  Agnes  Marc;  Nettie  Mason,  Isabel  Goodwin;  Guy 
Wilson,  Billy  Meehan;  Aunt  Jessie  Temple,  Mrs.  Kate 
Jepson;  Oliver  Tree,  Echlin  Gayer;  Richard  Madison,  J. 
D.  Walsh;  Madeline  Forrester,  Francesca  Rotoli;  Helen 
Britton,  Miriam  Doyle;  Ivy  Stilson,  Mabel  Carrutllers; 
Burton  Grayling,  Robert  Taber. 

George  V.  Hobart  writes  with  facility,  and 
should  be  experienced  enough  to  contrive  a  play 
to  order;  but  with  "Moonlight  Mary"  he  has 
not  fitted  Miss  Rose  Stahl.  Possibly  he  wrote 
too.  hastily,  or  he  may  have  followed  a  desired 
model  too  closely.  Miss  Stahl  has  not  exhausted 
her  resources  of  acting  or  the  field  of  slangy 
comedy.  The  young  woman  who  goes  out  into 
the  world  and  who  can  take  care  of  herself,  em- 
phasizing her  virtue  with  slang,  is  still  a  figure 
that  can  hold  its  own  in  new  adventures.  But  in 
"Moonlight  Mary"  Miss  Stahl  rescues  her  sister 


duced  on  January  I7th  with  the  following  cast: 

Morris  T.  Caner,  Bcrton  Churchill;  Dr.  Joseph  Thayer, 
Theodore  Babcock;  Blodgett,  Percival  T.  Moore;  Albert 
Sewell,  Hubert  Wilke;  D.  Komney  Evans,  Charles  Lane; 
Marjorie  Caner,  Phoebe  Foster;  Celeste,  Hazel  Turney; 
Walter  Nicolls,  Reginald  Mason;  Anthony  Quintard, 
Shelley  Hull;  Je'rry  Primrose,  Frank  Bacon;  The  Great 
She-Bear,  Lucille  La  Verne. 

Playing  with  sentimentality  and  a  make  believe 
of  fairyland  in  a  garret  is  at  least  a  relief  from 
some  of  the  grim  realities  and  problems  of  life. 
Poverty  becomes  romance,  ambition  is  easily 
achieved,  only  a  word 
has  to  be  said  and  all 
obstacles  to  love  are 
removed,  the  millen- 
nium come»  to  the 
worthy  without 
struggle,  nobody  is 
really  vicious,  and  the 
world,  in  this  little 
corner  of  it,  is  as  it 
should  be.  A  girl, 
long  neglected  by  a 


Lower    row — Odette    Myrtil,    Allyn    King,    Oscar    Shaw,    Dolly    Sisters,    Paul 
Frawley,  Marion  Harris  and  Sybil  Carmen. 

Top  row — Olive  Thomas,  Will   Rogers,   Genevieve  Warner,  and  Zicgfeld  Trio. 

THE  PRINCIPAL   FROLICERS   IN   THE 

"ZIEGFELD    MIDNIGHT    FROLIC." 

— as  she  thinks — from  danger,  just 
as  she  did  in  former  plays.  Only  in 
this  case  the  sister  never  was  in  any 
danger.  So  it  is  all  about  nothing. 


May  Leslie  as  the 
1'ark  Row  girl 

rich  grandfather  comes 
to  the  lonely  home,  in 
which  there  are  no  pets, 
no  joy,  no  occupation 
for  the  heart,  all  busi- 
ness and  no  soul.  She 
hears  of  a  young  man 
of  genius,  a  musician, 
who  lives  in  the  garret, 
pointed  out  to  her,  in 
the  house  next  door.  We 
next  see  the  young  man 
in  his  garret  writing  the 

opera  that  is  to  immortalize  him,  blowing  on  his 
numb  fingers,  no  heat  from  the  radiator  and 
food  problematic.  He  goes  out.  Marjorie  is  seen 
coming  over  the  roof  with  a  great  basket  of  pro- 


It  is  all  the  worse, for  being  the  same  visions.  The  youth  returns  to  find  the  steaming 
old  story  up  to  a  certain  point  and  pot  and  the  girl  hastily  hid  behind  the  curtains, 
then  something  else.  Mary  is  Moon-  She  is  accepted  as  a  fairy  princess,  but  represent- 


light  Mary  because  she  enters  the 
apartment  of  the  man  she  suspects 
of  the  design  to  injure  her  sister 


ing  herself  as  the  companion  of  a  rich  woman. 
It  is  a  placid  story  of  romance  and  love. 
Phoebe   Foster   is   charming  as   the  Cinderella 


through   the   window,   in   the   moon-       Girl.     Her  performance  is  delightful  throughout 

Shelley  Hull  pleases  as  the  hero.  Lucille  La 
Verne  is  always  agreeable  in  any  play  in  which 
she  appears,  and  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  she 
was  chosen  as  the  She-Bear. 


I'hdtos  White       The   Dolly   Sisters 


light,  and  with  a  dark  lantern.     She 
discovers    that    her    sister,    who    oc- 
cupies  a   room   in  the   apartment,   is 
honestly    married    to    the    backer   of 
the  play  in  which  she  is  to  appear. 
The  play  was  written  by  Mary,  who 
discovers     the      suspicious      circum- 
stances   when    she    comes    to    New 
York.    We  have  sufficiently  indicated 
the   weakness   of   the   story   and   the 
play.     A    number   of   good    episodes 
failed    to    atone    for   the    improbabilities    of    the 
story.     Miss   Rose  Stahl,  of  course,  acts  in  her 
usual  high-spirited  vein,  but  there  are  times  when 
good  acting  cannot  redeem  a  bad  play. 


HUDSON.     "THE  CINDERELLA  MAN."    Comedy 
in  four  acts  by  Edward  Childs  Carpenter.     Pro- 


Li  BERTY.  "SYBIL."  Musical  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  Harry  Graham  and  H.  B.  Smith,  adapted 
from  the  original  by  Max  Brody  and  Frank 
Martos.  Music  by  Victor  Jacobi.  Produced  on 
January  loth  with  this  cast : 

Sybil  Renaud,  Julia  Sanderson;  The  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantme.  Donald  Brian;  Otto  Spreckles.  Joseph  Cawthorn- 
The  Grand  Duchess  Anna  Pavlovna,  Josephine  Whittell 
Ihe  Governor  of  Bpmsk,  George  E.  Mack;  Captain  Pan 
Petrow,  Stewart  Baird;  Captain  Dologow,  Walter  Gilbert 
Lieutenant  Koyandcr,  William  Francis;  Count  Milowski 
Jackson  H'nes;  Lieutenant  Zelenoy,  Charles  Lester 
Margot  Maisie  Gay;  Bortschakow.  Charles  Hampden 
A  Schoolmaster,  Clyde  Crawford;  Cossack  Officer  Franl 
Markham;  Page  Boy,  Master  Statzes;  First  Waiter 
Edward  C.  Yeager;  Second  Waiter,  George  Wkmrton 
Mr.  Crighton,  Robert  Markwell;  Mrs.  Crighton,  Cynthia 
Latham. 
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That  popular  trio,  Julia  Sanderson,  Donald 
Brian  and  Joseph  Cawthorn,  have  in  "Sybil"  a 
happy  medium  for  the  display  of  their  talents. 
As  a  famous  prima  donna  who  is  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  assume  the  role  of  a  Grand 
Duchess,  Miss  Sanderson  is  graceful,  charming, 
and  wholly  delightful.  As  the  young  and  hand- 
some Grand  Duke,  Donald  Brian  is  at  his  best, 
and  Joseph  Cawthorn  is  exceedingly  amusing  as 
Otto  Spreckles,  particularly  in  his  song  entitled, 
"/  Can  Dance  With  Everybody  But  My  Wife." 
The  score  is  much  above  the  average  and  the 
scenery  and  costumes  picturesque. 


have  treated  the  play  better.     There  is  really  i 
fine,   magnanimous   idea  here.     To  treat   it  thea- 


NEW  AMSTERDAM.  "MARGARET  SCHILLER." 
Play  in  four  acts  by  Hall  Caine.  Produced  on 
January  3lst  with  this  cast: 

Sir  Robert  Temple,  Norman  Trevor;  Lord  .Burnley, 
Frederick  E'smelton;  Mr.  Dundas,  Leslie  Palmer;  Sir 
Richard  Carfax,  David  Kimball;  Mr.  Hallam.  Lewis'  Sealy; 
Sir  Malcolm  Clark,  Warburton  Gamble;  Inspector  of 
Police,  Douglas  Paterson;  Lady  Dorothy  Nugent,  Grace 
Carlyle;  Peggy,  Runa  Hodges;  Galloway,  Horton  Cooper; 
Doctor  Gottfried  Schiller.  Joseph  Adelman;  Mrs.  Schiller, 
Marie  Reichardt;  Friedrick  Schiller,  Paul  Doucet;  Otto 
Schiller,  Gareth  Hughes;  Margaret  Schiller  Elsie  Fer- 
guson; Gretchen,  Eleanor  Seyboldt;  Freda  Michel,  Eileen 
Van  Biene;  Hoffmann,  W.  H.  Barwald;  Hegel,  Griffith 
Lusk;  Landau,  Hermann  Bernhard;  Weber,  M.  F.  Wilson. 

"Margaret  Schiller"  shows  Hall  Caine  to  be  a 
better  novelist  than  he  is  a  dramatist.  The  ex- 
cellent cast  prevails  over  the  ineptitudes  of  th<> 
playwright.  The  story  of  the  play  is  remarkable 
in  that  it  concerns,  indirectly,  the  war,  and  yet 
does  not  offend  either  side.  It  is  indeed  remark- 
able that  an  Englishman,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  could  be  so  open-minded  as  to  have  the 
action  centre  about  a  German  family  in  London, 
deprived  of  a  means  of  making  a  living,  out- 
raged and  forbidden  to  leave  the  country,  and 
who  are  enemies  in  thought  and  deed.  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  has  treated  this  family  well ;  he  should 


ROSE    STAHL 
Seen   in   ''Moonlight   Mary"    at   the   Fulton 

trically  misses  the  mark.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has 
not  worked  out  his  idea  well.  He  does  not 
prove  the  very  things  on  which  the  action  of 
the  plot  depends.  In  what  way  does  he  prove 
that  Margaret  Schiller  loves  the  British  prime 
minister,  whose  life  she  saves  by  sacrificing  her 


own?  The  absence  of  proof  at  this  point  and 
other  points  in  the  play  make  it  abortive,  and 
yet  the  undeveloped  theory  of  the  play  is,  some- 
how, persistent,  and  the  effect  is  gained,  but 
almost  solely  through  Miss  Elsie  Ferguson.  Mar- 
garet Schiller's  father  has  died  in  an  English 
prison  in  circumstances  of  applied  cruelty;  Mar- 
garet will  avenge  him,  and  takes  the  place  of  a 
friend  who  has  been  engaged  as  governess  in 
'the  prime  minister's  family.  Her  identity  is  dis- 
covered, the  prime  minister  forgives  her,  retains 
her  in  service;  she  agrees  to  forego  her  designs. 
Her  brother  is  chosen  to  kill  the  benefactor,  she 
contrives  to  substitute  herself  for  him  as  he  is 
to  be  shot  on  entering  a  dark  room.  Her  brother 
escapes ;  she  died  in  her  benefactor's  arms.  All 
this  is  inconclusive.  An  expert  might  be  able  to 
remedy  it. 


DANSE  DE  FOLLIES.  "ZIEGFEI.D  MIDNIGHT 
FROLIC."  Songs  by  Gene  Buck  and  Dave  Stamper. 
Produced  on  January  24th  with  this  cast : 

Oscar  Shaw,  Miss  Slater,  Miss  Morries.  Miss  M.  Car- 
"len,  Miss  Koffe.  Miss  Lewis,  Miss  Leslie.  Miss  Cassidy, 
Miss  St.  Clair,  Miss  Thomas.  The  Dolly  Sisters,  Marion 
Harris,  Geneyieve  Warner,  Will  Rogers,  Sybil  Carmen. 
Marion  Harris,  Paul  Frawley,  Mile.  Odette  Myrtil,  Paul 
Gordon,  Allyn  King. 

"Florenz  Ziegfeld  is  a  wizard."  "How  does  he 
do  it?"  are  some  of  the  remarks  heard  nightly 
on  the  roof  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre. 
The  New  Midnight  Frolic  is  a  feast  for  the 
eyes  and  is  delightfully  artistic.  The  stage  set- 
ting of  Joseph  Urban  is  a  fitting  background  for 
the  beautiful  girls  and  the  costumes  are  the  latest 
products  of  the  modiste's  art.  Among  the  play- 
ers that  are  applauded  are  the  Dolly  Sisters,  Will 
Rogers.  Odette  Myrtil,  Oscar  Shaw  and  Paul 
Frawley.  Needless  to  say  that  the  roof  is  packed 
nightly  by  New  York  elite.  (Continued  on  page  164) 


A  Testimonial  to  Mr.  William  Winter 


FOR  years,  when  a  first  night  at  a  local 
theatre  meant  something  more  than  at 
present,  in  the  way  of  a  gathering  of 
women  and  men  distinguished  in  society,  politics, 
art,  and  literature  met  together  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  judgment  on  play  and  player,  no  oc- 
casion of  any  prominence  lacked  the  presence  of 
a  slim,  gracious  personality  topped  with  a  mass 
of  touseled  iron  gray  hair,  since  turned  to  soft 
silver.  Alert  searching  eyes  gleamed  from  be- 
neath eyebrows  of  bushy  inquiry.  A  delicate 
moustache  drooped  over  a  sensitive  mouth.  The 
effect  was  the  make-up  of  a  gentle,  intellectual 
individuality,  all  too  rare  in  these  days  of  ma- 
terial shock  and  strain. 

Such  was  William  Winter,  poet,  journalist, 
critic,  Shakespearean  scholar,  who  for  forty-four 
consecutive  years  acted  as  dramatic  critic  for 
the  New  York  Tribune.  Since  he  severed  his 
connection  with  that  paper,  he  has  still  continued 
to  write  on  his  beloved  subject,  the  drama,  not  a 
single  performer  of  either  promise  or  achieve- 
ment but  has  passed  through  the  alembic  of  his 
rare  penetrative  and  keenly  appreciative  powers 
of  analysis.  From  his  prolific,  graceful  pen  have 
come  sympathetic  appreciation,  discriminating 
criticism,  profound  analysis,  and  graphic  pic- 
turings  of  the  means  and  methods  by  which  the 
players  of  the  past  take  their  respective  niches  in 
Melpomene's  hall  of  fame.  And  to  this  splendid 
contribution  of  historical  moment  a  grateful  pub- 
lic must  further  evince  its  thanks  that  this  record 
is  couched  in  English,  exquisite,  apt,  impeccable. 

Born  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1836,  Mr.  Winter 
is  now  in  his  eightieth  year.  To  honor  the  de- 
clining days  of  this  many  sided  man,  the  men 
and  women  of  the  stage  and  those  who  write  for 


it,  together  with  some  of  its  represen'.athe 
patrons  will  tender  to  this  Dean  of  American 
dramatic  literature  a  monster  testimonial  of 
their  love  and  reverence. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Winter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  part : 

"The'  signers  of  this  letter  (and  many  others, 
who  await  only  a  word  to  join  them)  are  earn- 
estly wishful  to  express,  in  some  special  and  last- 
ing manner,  the  great  admiration,  respect  and  re- 
gard which  they  feel  for  you — the  honored 
veteran  of  our  Literature,  the  Critic,  Journalist, 
Scholar  and  Poet,  who  has  so  long  and  so  nobly 


WILLIAM   WINTER 
Dean    of   American    dramatic   critics 

labored  for  the  dignity  and  purity  of  our  letters 
and  our  drama  and  for  the  good  of  the  theatre 
and  the  public. 


"Your  career,  sir,  has  been  unique.  It  is  fitting 
that  it  should  be  crowned  with  a  unique  work  of 
approval,  no  less  as  an  encouragement  to  others 
than  as  a  tribute  to  you.  Eminent  men  and 
women  have  expressed  their  sympathy  and  prom- 
ised their  support  in  the  testimonial  which  has 
been  organized." 

Among  others,  the  letter  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Thomas  A.  Edison,  John  Hays  Hammond, 
Augustus  Thomas,  Percy  MacKaye,  John  Bur- 
roughs, John  Philip  Sousa,  General  Charles  F. 
Roe,  Oswald  G.  Villprd,  George  J.  Gould,  David 
Bispham  and  a  large  number  of  prominent  the- 
atrical persons. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Winter  returned  a  reply 
which  reads,  in  part : 

"I  have  never  received  a  letter  which  has  so 
amazed  and  agitated  me  as  that  which  I  now 
answer.  I  have  worked  hard  and  long  in  the 
endeavor  to  add  to  the  literature  of  our  country 
something  worthy  Oi  survival  and  to  be  of  some 
service  to  my  time.  I  should  indeed  be  insen- 
sible if  I  did  not  recognize  and  deeply  appreciate 
the  motive  of  the  testimonial,  and  I  do  accept  it 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  tendered  and  with  pro- 
found gratitude  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  in- 
spire such  a  spirit  and  to  receive  such  a  tribute." 

The  testimonial  will  be  given  at  the  Century 
Theatre  on  March  /th  next,  and  it  will  be  of  a 
dramatic  kind.  Scores  of  well-known  players, 
including  Otis  Skinner,  Viola  Allen,  James  K. 
Hackett,  Margaret  Anglin,  have  already  volun- 
teered their  services.  The  executive  manager 
will  be  W.  A.  Brady;  Treasurer,  Walter  Price: 
General  Stage  Director,  David  Belasco:  .Assis- 
tants, Ira  Hands  and  Stuart  Walker.  E.  F.  C. 
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Society   and    Stage   in    a   Suffragette    Operetta 


White 


KMMY  WEHLKN 


ON    February   eighteenth,   at   the   Waldorf 
Astoria,    society    and   the    stage   met   at 
the  performance  of  an  operetta  on  the 
subject  of  woman  suffrage.     Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Bel- 
mont  is  .the  author  of  the  piece   "Melinda  and 
Her  Sisters."     Miss  Elsa  Maxwell,  a  California 
girl  who  has  met  success  in  London  as  a  writer 
of  'musical  sketches,  was  the  composer. 

The  operetta  is  a  satire  on  society.  That  it 
was  written  by  Mrs.  Belmont,  who  was  born  in 
the  exclusive  set  of  American  society,  and 
who  has  retained  that  position ;  besides 
having  formed  enviable  foreign  European 
associations  through  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter,  Consuelo  Vanderbilt  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  gave  it  the  force 
of  authority.  The  exclusive  set  was  pres- 
ent to  laugh  at  the  thrusts  sung  and 
spoken.  Mrs.  Belmont  calculated  well  its 
effect  upon  her  audience.  It  was  as  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison,  society's  novelist,  often 
said,  quite  safe  to  administer  a  blow,  for 
each  present  thought  the  quip  was  in- 
tended for  his  or  her  neighbor  and  ac- 
cordingly laughed  with  unsuspecting 
heartiness. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Oshkosh.  Mrs. 
John  Pepper,  socially  ambitious,  had  sent 
her  daughters  to  Europe  to  acquire  ac- 
complishments. Mrs.  Grundy  explained 
the  status  of  the  characters.  Thus  Mrs. 


Sarony 


MARIE    DORO 


writes  wonderful  poems.     They  are  so  wonder- 
ful that  they  never  get  published.     They  call  her 
Sapho   but   I   think   it's   hardly  proper." 
Mrs.  Malaprop:   "Where  is  Melinda.     Has  she 
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MRS.   O    H.  P.   BELMONT  AND  MISS  ELSA  MAXWELL. 
AUTHORS   OF    "MELINDA  AND    HER    SISTERS" 


Belmont  through  Mrs.  Grundy  and  Mrs.  Malaprop. 
Mrs.  Grundy:  "Yes,  Nellie,  Annie,  Dolly, 
Polly,  Molly,  Bessie  and  Betty  Pepper  are  return- 
ing to-day  from  their  finishing  schools  abroad. 
Nellie  they  have  called  Euphonia.  Just  what  that 
means  I  don't  know.  But  she  is  supposed  to  be 
a  great  dancer,  and  Annie  they  have  called  Sym- 
pharosa.  She  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  strike 
high  C  every  time  she  sings.  Then  there's  Dolly 
who  has  been  in  Paris, 
studying  to  be  a  second 
Bernhardt.  They  call  her 
[phegenia.  Polly  they  have 
called  Orchesteria.  They 
say  she  looks  just  like  Mrs. 
Castle  and  dances  better 
too.  Molly  Pepper  they  call 
Atalanta.  It's  about  some 
Greek  woman  who  lost  a 
race  running  for  a  street 
car  or  something  like  that 
They  say  she  plays  a  good 
game  of  golf,  can  swim 
across  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  versatile  in  the  latest 
profanity.  She's  been  at 
>rt.  Bessie  Pepper 
they  call  Ariadne.  She's 
going  to  shine  in  musical 
comedy,  and  Betty  Pepper 
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no  talents  to  cultivate  like  her  sisters?" 

Mrs.  Grundy :  "Hush !  They  don't  mention 
Melinda  nowadays.  She  is  the  skeleton  in  the 
Pepper  closet.  There's  a  great  mystery  about 
her." 

The  mystery  is  solved  when  Melinda  interrupts 
the  levee  on  her  father's  lawn  by  marshalling 
there  a  little  army  of  suffragettes.  Her  argu- 
ments, demolishing  the  anti-suffrage  doctrines 


advanced  by  Dr.  Dolittle  and  Mayor  Doless,  con- 
stitute the  climax  of  the  operetta. 

The  arguments  are  sound  and  the  sallies 
against  society  amusing.  These  and  kindred 
lines  caused  good  humored  laughter. 

Mrs.  Grundy :  "The  trouble  that  the  moneyed 
classes  are  causing  us  is  simply  terrible.  Take 
these  Peppers.  Who  was  John  Pepper?  A  no- 
body, and  then  one  day  he  found  out  that  glue 
was  good  to  stick  things  with,  and  he  has  stuck 
ever  since.  Now  we  have  to  receive  them 
into  our  holy  of  holies,  along  with  his 
stuck-up  wife,  all  because  of  glue." 

Mrs.  Malaprop :  "Well,  my  dear,  there's 
one  consolation.  If  it  hadn't  been  glue 
it  would  have  been  something  equally  as 
sticky.  Look  how  far  jam  has  taken 
some  people,  and  marmalade  has  left  a 
wonderful  cache  to  various  family  trees." 
Mrs.  Grundy :  "Whetina  has  a  certain 
social  significance  but  it's  strange  how 
even  industries  change.  Really  marriage 
is  the  only  industry  which  never  goes 
out  of  date.  I  don't  see  how  the  Peppers 
got  on  and  I  don't  think  her  hair  is  as 
honest  as  she  says." 

Mrs.  Malaprop:  "Never  believe  what  a 
woman's  hair  says.  It  is  notoriously  un- 
truthful." 

Mrs.  Grundy:  "No,  but  hair  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.  They  say  in  New 
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F.    GORDON  EILEEN   SEDGWICK  IDALIA  IDE 

SOCIETY  WOMEN  AND  A  WELL-KNOWN  SINGER  WHO  TOOK  PART  IN  THE  SUFFRAGETTE  OPERETTA 


York  women  can  have  their  hair  any  color  they 
wish  as  long  as  it  suits  the  color  of  the  dog 
they're  wearing." 

Mrs.  Malaprop :  "People  don't  wear  dogs.  They 
carry  them." 

Mrs.  Grundy :  "Not  in  New  York.  Everything 
is  worn  there.  They  even  wear  their  motor  cars 
when  they  go  out  calling." 

Mrs.  Malaprop:  "I  do  wish  I  knew  who  had 
accepted  and  who  refused." 
Mrs.  Grundy :  "You  are 
quite  right,  my  dear.  One 
can  never  be  too  careful 
about  acceptances.  People 
are  inclined  to  accept  far 
too  many  things  when  it's  a 
question  of  the  honest 
though  rich." 

Mrs.  Malaprop :  "And  an 
unnecessarily  large  amount 
of  refusals  when  its  a  ques- 
tion of  the  deserving,  but 
dishonest  poor." 

Mrs.  Grundy :  "Why  did 
you  consent  to  honor  the 
Peppers  with  your  presence 
to-day  ?" 

"For  the  same  reason  you 
did.  my  dear." 

I" Both")    "Curiosity." 
(Continued  on  page  180) 
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NEW   YORK    SEES    DIAGHILEFF'S    BALLET    RUSSE 


r 


White 


Lydia   Lopokova 
in  "Les  Sylphidcs" 


Photo  Strclecki 


THE   Russian    Ballet,   the 
mysteries  of  Bakst  and 
the   futuristic   music   of 
Stravinsky   are   no   longer   va- 
garies   in    the    mind    of    the 
American    public.      The    long 
heralded    visit    of    M.    Diaghileff's    world 
famous     organization     has     been     accom- 
plished after  five  years  of  phenomenal  suc- 
cess on  the  stages  of  European  capitals. 

Under  present  circumstances  and  in 
consideration  of  other  difficulties  which 
are  not  easily  adjusted  even  during  pacific 
times  it  is  unfair  to  render  a  judgment  of 
the  company's  current  performances  with 
those  given  abroad  as  a  basis  of  compari- 
son. The  average  American  knows  noth- 
ing of  what  Nijinsky,  Fokine  and  Kar- 
savina  may  have  contributed  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Ballet  in  the  past  and  their 
connection  in  any  review  of  the  perform- 
ances seen  in  this  country  is  irrelevant. 
The  three  things  which  demand  consider- 
ation here  are  the  dancing,  music  and 
decoration.  Ordinarily  the  last  is  a  small 
feature  in  our  theatrical  enterprises,  but 
the  art  of  Bakst  is  a  power  which  forces  recog- 
nition and  upon  which  much  of  the  prestige  of 
the  Ballet  is  founded.  The  influence  of  this  ar- 
tist in  the  field  of  design  has  already  penetrated 
every  art  centre  in  America,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  the  freshest  impression  of  his  concentrated 
work  is  not  received.  His  work  comes  to  us  less 
as  a  novelty  than  it  would  have  ten  years  ago. 

Primarily  the  appeal  of  the  Russian  Ballet  is 
to  the  eye.  The  richness  and  splendor  of  the 
Orient  is  intensified,  the  formality  of  court  life 
becomes  impressive  and  the  complete  and  full 
tone  of  the  spectrum  is  employed  to  sensualize 
the  provincial  life  of  Russia.  We  are  carried 
through  the  state  of  exotjc  adulation  with  the 


The  Nymphs  in  Debussy's  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un   Faune" 


J 


Strelecki 

Leonide    Massin   and    Lubov   Tchernicbowa 
in  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un   Faune" 

prize  slave  of  the  harem,  suffer  the  sentimental 
pangs  of  adolescent  love  and  leap  to  the  skies 
with  the  very  joy  of  life  at  the  sight  of  the 
midnight  sun.  Fairyland  and  romanticism  be- 
come real  to  us. 

The  dance,  as  employed  in  the  various  ballets, 
is  not  consistent  as  the  expression  of  any  definite 
school  of  technique.  We  see  the  Greek  move- 
ments, the  Egyptian,  the  classic  Italian  "sur  les 
pointes,"  the  sensuous 
rhythm  of  Oriental  dan- 
cing and  the  spontaneity 
of  character  and  folk  dan- 
cing all  represented  and 
in  strict  adherence  with 
the  theme  involved.  As 
representative  they  pos- 
sibly disarm  criticism. 
However,  the  retention  of 
toe  dancing  as  an  integral 
feature  of  a  revolutionary 
movement  is  without  justi- 
fication. 1 1  s  artificiality 
not  only  destroys  the 
dancer's  freedom  of  ex- 
pression but  simultane- 


White 

Maclezowa.and   Bolm 
in   "La  Princesse  Enchantee" 

ously  the  rhythmic  beauty  of 
the  natural  lines  in  the  human 
figure. 

The  work  of  Leon  Bakst  and 
his  colleagues  evidences  a  fer- 
tile imagination  and  startling 
ingenuity.  Our  first  impression  records  a  re- 
markable and  intelligent  use  of  color  with 
no  other  significance  than  the  definition  of 
form.  Later  our  appreciation  includes 
this  same  principle  in  its  application  to 
line  and  space  design.  The  stage  lighting 
is  ineffective  and  fails  to  produce  the 
necessary  relation  for  unity  of  effect. 
The  decoration  in  many  of  the  ballets 
fails  to  adequately  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  music 
is  written.  The 
two  examples 
which  most  clear- 
ly attain  the  ideal 
relationship  b  e- 
tween  the  arts  are 
"Soleil  de  Nuit" 
and  ''Petrouchka." 
Aside  from  the 
physical  perfec- 
tion of  the  or- 
chestra we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Rus- 
sian Ballet  for  the 
introduction  and 
exposition  of 
Stravinsky's  mu- 
sic. With  the  ex- 
ception of  Debussy 
and  Stravinsky 
the  other  com- 
posers  whose 
works  have  been  adapted  are  universally  known, 
[n  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune"  Debussy  has 
written  a  fantaisie,  beautifully  adjusted,  but  lack- 
ing the  vitality  which  tempts  us  to  call  Stravinsky 
an  "imaginative  realist."  •  He  is  a  criterion  by 
which  we  may  predict  a  future  for  the  Russian 
Ballet  of  M.  Diaghileff.  Parenthetically  we  may 
speak  of  Leonide  Massin  in  the  same  spirit  as 
the  premier  danseur  of  the  troupe,  and  the  most 
fitting  exponent  of  Stravinsky. 

At  the  close  of  their  first  New  York  engage- 
ment ten  ballets  had  been  presented,  including 
two  innovations  since  the  last  European  season, 
"La  Princesse  Enchantee"  by  Tchaikovsky,  and 
"Soleil  de  Nuit"  by  Balakireff.  The  others  were 
as  follows :  "Les  Sylphides"  by  Chopin,  "Sche- 
herazade" by  Rimsky-Korsakow,  "Prince  Igor" 
by  Borodine.  (Continued  on  page  164") 
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Lubov  Tchernichowa 
in  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu" 
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Ladies  of  the  Harem  in   "Scheherazade" 
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In  the  Spotlight 

Players   Who  Have  Made   Indi- 
vidual Hits  In  Recent  New  York 
Productions 


Floyd 


EDITH   RANDOLPH 
in  "The  Weavers" 


AX  emotional  outburst  of  a  weaver's 
wife  against  the  oppression  that 


Edith 
Randolph 

halt    starved,   10   tneir   novel,    was   uuc 

of  the  most  vivid  spots  in  the  dramatic  fibre  of  Haupt- 
mann's  play,  "The  Weavers,"  at  the  Garden  Theatre.  Al- 
though the  part  was  what  actors  know  as  a  "bit,"  it 


half 


had  chained  her  and  her  family, 
starved,   to   their   hovel,   was   one 


KATHLENE  McDONELL 
in  "The  Pride  of  Race" 


Kathlene 
McDonell 

Race." 

young    girl    of 


A  RED  haired,  sensitive  faced  girl, 
whom  her  friends  dare  to  ad- 
dress as  "Sandy,"  played  a  big 
part  in  a  big  way  in  "The  Pride  of 
Hers  was  the  difficult  task  to  impersonate  a 
delicate  rearing — and  in  that  region  in 
which  delicate  sensibilities  are  a  premium,  the  South— 
who  married  a  man  in  whom  a  trace  of  negro  blood 
persisted,  the  trace  emphasizing  itself  in  their  new  born 
child.  It  required  tact,  skill,  dramatic  intelligence  and 
dramatic  intensity  to  portray  such  character  without  of- 
fense and  with  sincerity.  Possessing  the  first  Miss 
McDonell  achieved  the  second.  She  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent  and  was  born  in  Canada.  She  played  in  stock 
companies  of  Toronto,  Milwaukee  and  Philadelphia. 
was  while  in  Philadelphia  and  praying  despairingly  to  the 
arbiters  of  dramatic  fates  for  release  from  stock  com- 
pany thrall,  that  she  secured  an  engagement  with  Mrs. 
Fiske  for  "Mrs.  Bumpstead  Leigh."  While  on  tour  with 
that  comedy  Mr.  Fiske  rehearsed  and  briefly  played 
Gertrude  Atherton's  "Julia  France."  The  play  gave  her 
an  opportunity  for  a  variety  of  presentation.  Mrs. 
Fiske  said  to  her:  "Don't  waste  your  time  on  ingenue 
parts  any  more.  Get  after  the  big  things."  Which  ad- 
vice Miss  McDonell  has  followed. 


Frank  Bacon 


he   not  been  shaken   out  of  his  comfortable  berth  by 
earthquake.      He    entered    vaudeville.      By    that    route    he 
reached    New    York.       Cohan    and    Harris    engaged    him 
"  "     He  has 

from 


reached    New    York.       Cohan    and    Harris    engaged 
for  the  part  of  Huggins  in  "The  Miracle  Man."     He 
served    the    motion   picture   art   and   was   withdrawn    fi 
it  to  create  old   Primrose  in    "The  Cinderella   Man." 


MADELINE  DELMAR 
in   "Erstwhile   Susan" 


Q  RILLIANTLY  played  was  Squire 
Orlando  Dalv  rjChivey  in  "David  Garrick"  in 
the  recent  engagement  of  E.  H. 

Sothern  at  the  Booth  Theatre.  It  was 

played  by  one  who  knows  his  book.  The  surmise  proved 
correct  Orlando  Daly  is  an  Englishman  and  was  a 
soldier  before  he  became  an  actor.  He  was  a  lieutenant 
in  His  Majesty's  service.  He  resigned  his  commission 
to  become  an  actor.  His  debut  was  made  with  George 
Rignold in  His  Majesty's  Theatre  in  Sydney,  the  play 
being  The  Lights  of  London."  He  became  a  member 
of  the  celebrated  Brough  and  Boucicault  Comedy  Com- 
pany, going  to  London  with  Mr.  Brough  after  a  long 
tour  through  the  East.  His  first  London  appearance  was 
under  Charles  Frohman's  management  at  the  Criterion 
Theatre  in  "Billie's  Little  Love  Affair."  Successively  he 


H-  ---         — •  w.        unlit       oil  A  MKCI  . 

e  supported  Ethel  Barrymore  in  "Lady  Frederick"  and 
Alia  Nazimova  in  "A  Doll's  House"  as  Dr.  Rank  He 
was  May  Irwin's  leading  man  in  "A  Widow  by  Proxy  " 


Madeline 
Delmar 


BARNABETTA,  crushed,  repressed, 
frightened,  yet  making  furtive, 
desperate  preparations  to  end  her 
wretched  life  in  the  neighboring  pond, 
is  an  exacting  role  in  the  play  of  life  among  the  plain 
people,  "Erstwhile  Susan."  It  is  played  in  exacting  cir- 
cumstances, for  to  act  opposite  the  woman  recognized  as 
the  greatest  of  American  actresses  is  by  way  of  com- 
parison stultifying  unless  one  has  a  big  brain,  big  soul 
and  big  ideals.  Of  the  possession  of  all  these  I  sus- 
pect Madeline  Delmar.  Her  performance  in  the  grim 
comedy  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  proves  it.  New  York 
first  saw  Madeline  Delmar  in  the  leading  feminine  role 
in  "The  Conspiracy,"  a  play  by  John  Emerson  which 
several  years  ago  had  a  long  run  at  the  Garrick,  one 
of  the  last  long  runs  of  that  historic  house  before  its 
changed  fortunes.  That  dim  land,  "The  Road,"  saw 
her  as  the  leading  woman  of  "More  Sinned  Against 
Than  Usual"  and  as  Emily  in  "David  Copperfield." 
Preceding,  and  interspersed  with,  these  productions  were 
thorough  school  going  experiences  with  the  Coleman 
Players,  a  stock  company  at  Rochester,  the  Teck  The- 
atre in  Buffalo,  and  the  Prospect  Theatre  in  New  York 


Geraldine 
O'Brien 

that    of    her 


THE  gipsy  waif,  with  the  wildly 
pulsing  blood  of  her  wandering 
forbears  pulsing  in  her  veins, 
and  bidding  her  defy  every  law  save 
will,  Norah,  the  woman  Ishmael  of 
"The  Devil's  Garden,"  had  not  been  on  the  stage  five 
minutes  before  the  audience  recognized  in  her  a  new 
and  strong  dramatic  force.  The  part  was  as  boldly 
played  as  conceived.  The  player,  Geraldine  O'Brien,  has 
an  audacious  mind  and  is  by  instinct  an  actress.  She 
began  her  stage  career  at  the  age  of  seventeen  when 
she  became  the  utility  woman  of  a  stock  company  at 
Baltimore,  for  five  dollars  a  week.  A  few  months  later 
she  played  a  maid  and  was  general  understudy  in  "The 
Country  Boy."  at  a  considerable  advance  of  salary.  She 
joined  the  "Excuse  Me"  company.  Her  salary  continued 
to  ascend.  She  was  Sylvia  in  "Sylvia  Runs  Away" 
following  Alice  Brady  in  that  role  at  the  Playhouse. 
George  M.  Cohan  discovered  in  this  girl  while  she  was 
playing  Mary  Holmes  in  his  dramatization  of  "The 
Miracle  Man"  an  unusual  quality.  It  was  naturalness 
raised,  so  to  speak,  to  the  bursting  degree.  She  played 
Mary  Holmes  with  such  high  power  humanness  that  Mr. 
Cohan  watching  her  at  rehearsal,  remarked  in  his 
characteristic  nasal  tone:  "That  one's  a  comer."  Hear- 
ing which  Miss  O'Brien,  known  in  the  company  simply 
as  "Gerrie,"  said:  "I  am  glad  to  be  praised  by  the 
miracle  man  of  the  theatre,  for  that  is  what  he  is." 
Although  her  experience  has  been  brief — it  has  being 
restricted  to  five  plays. 


Sarony 


GERALDINE  O'BRIEN 
in  "The  Devil's  Garden" 
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SALVINI 


T°  A  ?VA,  s.?  BY-ROBERT-UNDERWOOD  -JOHNSON 


NO  M  M  A  S  O 
S  A  LVI  N 
who    died    in 

Florence  on  the  first  of  January,  his 
birthday,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven, 
was  withouVjxJ^ubt,  the' greatest  actor 
of  his  time;  he  was  possibly  the 
greatest  actor;  of  all  time.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  Ihyone  with  more  abil- 
ity to  express  the  '<;• .  co -efficient  of 
every  human  emotion  with  unmis- 
takable and  definitive  excellence.  He 
has  been  criticised,  notably  by  Mr. 
William  Winter,  because  he  did  not 
present  what  may  be  called  Anglo- 
Saxon  interpretations  of  Shakespear- 
ian characters;  but  whatever  his  in- 
terpretation, nobody  was  ever  in 
doubt  about  it,  for  the  precision  and 
profundity  of  his  expression  made 
it  translucent.  He  sounded  the  whole 
gamut  of  human  feeling — love,  jeal- 
ousy, anger,  eloquence,  tenderness, 
humor,  nobility,  old  age.  gaiety,  and 
every  other  conceivable  trait,  quality 
or  attitude.  His  portrayals  of  death 
had  great  variety,  realism  and  dra- 
matic value.  He  utilized  pictures- 
queness  to  the  full,  always  elevating 
it  from  a  trivial  embellishment  to 
the  height  of  great  style.  With  enor- 
mous resourcefulness  on  the  physical 
and  emotional  side,  he  produced  his 
effects  intellectually,  with  carefully 
studied  and  artfully  concealed  pur- 
pose. 

With  due  respect  to  Mr.  Winter,  I 
do  not  believe  it  should  be  consid- 
ered a  defect  in  Salvini's  art  that 
he  saw  Shakespearean  characters 
through  the  medium  of  his  personal 
or  national  temperament.  The  great- 
ness of  Shakespeare  seems  to  me  to  be  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Hamlet  of  Salvini  was  not 
the  Hamlet  of  Kean  or  Macready  or  Fechter  or 
Booth.  The  very  variety  of  these  interpreta- 
tions is  a  tribute  to  the  cosmopolitan  range  of 
the  poet's  genius.  Indeed,  if  conformity  to  a 
given  conception  is  to  be  the  test,  some  of  our 
own  artists  must  be  wrong  in  the  interpretation 
of  Hamlet,  since  I  fancy  no  two  actors  of  the 
first  order,  even  of  the  same  country  and  race, 
have  played  the  melancholy  Dane  alike. 

Salvini's  Hamlet,  though  it  strained  the  loyalty 
of  some  of  his  warmest  admirers,  was  not  with- 
out distinguished  defenders.  Robert  Browning 
said  that  in  it  "the  entire  lyre  of  tragedy  sounded 
magnificently."  George  Henry  Lewes,  on  first 
seeing  it,  thought  it  lacked  on  the  metaphysical 
side  but  said:  "Of  all  the  Hamlets  I  have  ever 
seen  Salvini's  is  the  least  disappointing.  Of  all 
that  I  have  seen  it  has  the  greatest  excellences." 
Theodore  Tilton  in  an  article  entitled  "Salvini 
Restoring  the  Lost  Hamlet,"  held  that  the  Italian 
expressed  as  no  other  had  done  the  cataclysm 
of  fate  that  is  the  essence  of  that  eternal  tragedy, 
in  which  no  personage  obtains  anything  he  de- 
sires. 

Salvini's  conception  of  the  chief  motive  of 
the  play  was  "the  predominance  of  thought  over 
action."  Tilton  thought  the  Prince  was  not  a 
man  incapable  of  action  but  one  who  must  have 
reasonable  ground  for  this  action.  This  Salvini  set 
forth  in  the  episode  of  the  Players.  I  recall  the 
thrilling  "business"  by  which  he  accentuated  the 
effect  upon  his  mother  and  the  king  by  the  glee 
with  which,  lying  at  Ophelia's  feet,  he  followed  the 
action  in  a  crescendo  of  emotion  to  the  climax  of 


Sarony 


TOMMASO    SALVINI 
Italy's    famous    tragedian    and    the    greatest    actor  of   his   tin 

their  confounding,  calling  out  triumphantly,  throw- 
ing into  the  air  the  sheets  of  manuscript  he  had 
been  holding  and  falling  upon  the  neck  of  Horatio. 
It  may  have  been  tin-Shakespearean,  but  it  lives 
in  my  memory  with  the  incomparable  scenes  in 
"Othello.".  But,  however  one  may  criticise  or 
approve  Salvini's  departure  from  tradition,  cer- 
tainly we  can  only  admire  the  extraordinary 
imagination  and  suggestiveness  that  ran  through 
his  work,  and  which,  by  the  invention  of  ap- 
parently the  slightest  incident,  revealed  to  the 
audience  the  masterly  conception  of  an  artist. 

My  acquaintance,  I  may  say  friendship,  with 
Salvini  began  at  "the  Studio,"  as  it  was  called, 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  at  103 
East  isth  Street,  New  York — a  salon  of  the  most 


informal  sort,  but  one 
which  in  distinction 
and  good  talk  has 
hardly  been  equaled  in  this  country. 
My  wife  and  I  met  him  many  times 
there  and  in  our  own  home  and  in 
his,  and  several  times  at  the  house  of 
our  common  friend,  Signor  Achille 
Errani,  a  distinguished  maestro  of 
New  York  who  in  1849  had  fought 
side  by  side  with  Salvini  as  a  Gari- 
baldian  in  the  detense  of  Rome, 
and  who  numbered  among  his  pupils 
Minna  Hank,  Emma  'Thursby  and 
other  well-known  singers. 

My  first  thought  upon  seeing  Sal- 
vini was  one  of  surprise  that  he  was 
not  taller.  His  art  upon  the  stage 
was  such  as  to  give  him  the  impres- 
sion of  majesty  that  we  associate 
with  height.  He  was  a  man  of  large 
body  and  arms  and  of  a  noble  head, 
and  his  geniality,  frankness  and  sim- 
plicity— for  he  was  without  affecta- 
tion— were  very  winning.  Like  most 
great  men  his  force  was  shown 
largely  in  his  eye,  which  captured  the 
attention  at  once  by  its  depth,  beauty 
and  vitality.  On  the  stage  the  mo- 
bility of  his  face  and  the  effectiveness 
of  his  gestures  were  astonishing. 

But  his  most  notable  personal  fea- 
ture  was   his   voice.     When  Jean   de 
Reszke   said   of    Caruso's   voice   that 
we  should  probably  not  hear  another 
like  it  in  a  lifetime,  he  was  thinking 
of  the  lyrical  rather  than  the  purely 
dramatic  stage.     I  have  never  heard 
from    anyone    a    speaking    voice    of 
such     power,      mellowness,     suavity, 
range,    flexibility    and    dramatic    ex- 
pressiveness' as  Salvini's.     I  can  only 
say  that   it   seemed   more  than   adequate   to   any 
character    he    portrayed.      It    was    a    wonderful 
organ,  upon   which   he  was  able  to   play  at  will. 
One  friend  of  mine  says:  "It  had  the  resonance 
of  a  dome.     I  have  never  heard  anything  like  its 
full,   rich  vibrations  except  those  of  a  Japanese 
temple   bell.'"     Lewes    said:    "In   the   three   great 
elements  of  expression,  tone,  timbre  and  rhythm, 
Salvini  is  the  greatest  speaker  I  have  heard.'' 

Who  that  heard  it  can  forget  the  address  in 
'Othello"  to  the  Council  of  Ten,  when  in  response 
to  their  summons,  after  a  carefully  calculated  de- 
lay, Salvini  made  his  appearance,  the  embodi- 
ment of  noble  courtesy,  capturing  his  audience 
by  the  sonority  of  his  "Potente,  grave  e  reverende 
Signori."  In  this  scene  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  gave  him  more  dignity,  the  self-respect 
of  his  stately  port  or  the  richness  of  his  deep 
tones,  full  of  tenderness,  frankness  and  reason- 
ableness. Again  and  again  throughout  this  role 
the  voice  of  Salvini  gave  the  key-note  of  the 
action,  so  that  a  blind  man  might  have  followed 
it  with  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand,  he  so 
visualized  the  Moor  that  a  deaf  man  might  have 
caught  the  essential  details.  When,  also,  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  text  was  in  a  foreign 
tongue  the  wonder  of  his  success  was  the  meas- 
ure of  his  genius.  How  the  details  of  the  part 
linger  in  the  memory — the  fury  of  anger  in  the 
scene  in  Cyprus,  the  "temptation  scene"  with 
lago  when  he  almost  tramples  him,  the  very  dis- 
arrangement of  the  table  cover  under  his  hand  to 
express  the  working  of  jealousy,  and  the  drag- 
ging stride  in  the  scene  before  the  murder  of 
Desdemona !  The  whole  impersonation  was  as 
vivid  and  memorable  as  a  gradual  and  fearful 
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Son   of  the   tragedian   and  to-day   the  most   distinguished 
male  actor  of  the  contemporary  Italian  Theatre. 
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eruption  of  Vesuvius.     It  was  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  role  ever  seen  upon  the  stage. 

One  of  his  greatest  triumphs  was  the  "Morte 
Civile,"    in    which    he    portrays    the    simple    but 
subtle  part  of  Conrad,  the  escaped  convict.     He 
said  he  liked  this  best  of  all  his  roles  and 
that  he  enjoyed  in  it,  as  in  no  other,  see- 
ing the  effect  upon  the  audience.     One  re- 
members   the    impression    of    fear    with 
which  he  sidles  into  the  room  at  tirst,  and 
sits  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  a  shriveled 
figure  of  despair,  and  the  last  great  scene 
when    he    recognizes    his    daughter    and, 
about  to  embrace  her,  falls  forward,  dead. 
It  was  the  most  pathetic  scene  I  have  ever 
witnessed  in  the  theatre. 

Contrast  with  this  the  skill  in  comedy 
which  he  displayed  in  his  David  Garrick 
(or  Sullivan,  as  it  was  called  in  his 
version).  He  did  not  play  it  during  his 
first  tour  in  this  country  and  was  only 
moved  to  do  so  by  having  witnessed  the 
impersonation  of  the  elder  Sothern,  who, 
as  I  remember,  in  the  drunken  scene  in 
the  drawing  room,  played  it  grotesquely, 
repeatedly  striking  the  aigrette  of  one 
of  the  ladies.  Salvini  gave  it  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  showing  his  concep- 
tion of  the  behavior  of  a  gentleman  even 
when  intoxicated,  divesting  the  part  of 
every  trace  of  vulgarity  without  losing 
its  effect  upon  the  refined  young  woman 
whom  he  was  trying  to  disillusionize. 

Of  his  other  roles,  that  of  Lear  re- 
mains in  the  mind  as  one  of  terrible 
pathos  and  power,  the  Gladiator  as  one  of 
unrelieved  tragedy,  and  Macbeth  as  novel 
and  stimulating.  One  of  the  greatest  in 
conception,  Samson,  was,  I  think,  the 
least  successful  of  all,  the  sublime  mak- 
ing a  sudden  descent  to  the  ridiculous  in 
the  fall  of  the  temple  of  Dagon,  which 
was  so  clumsily  managed  as  to  cause  a 
humorous  effect  that  set  its  seal  on  the 
whole  performance.  But  Salvini's  narra- 
tive of  the  fight  with  the  lion  was  a  mas- 
terpiece. 

Artistically,  he  was  the   most  exacting 
of  men.     He   said :   *'I   have  never  had  a 
more  severe  critic  than  myself  in  matters 
pertaining   to   my   art."      He    applied    the 
same    standard    to    others.      I    remember 
one  evening  at  the  Gilders'  when  his  son,  Alex- 
ander,  a    romantic   actor,   also   was   present,   and 
the  question  of  the  talent  of  the  young  man  arose 
between  Salvini  and  the  hostess.     The  son's  back 
was  turned  to  the  two   when    Mrs.   Gilder  asked 
the  father  whether  Alexander  was  going  to  make 
a  good  actor.     I  can  remember  the  very  expres- 
sion on  Salvini's  face  as  he 
said,    in    such    a    tone    that 
Alexander    could     hear    it: 
"Si.     si,     Signora,"    at    the 
same  time  shaking  his  head 
with     a     decided     negative. 
While     he     adored 
Alexander    person- 
ally,    he     had     not 
much     regard     for 
his    talent,    but    he 
would  not  let  him 
know  that  he  was 
unsympathetic.  The 
career  of  this   son 
was       terminated 
within  a  few  years 
by  death. 

^^  ^^^  Salvini    also   op- 

/'  ]  posed  the  entrance 

upon  the  stage  of 
a  really  fine  actor, 
his  son  Gustavo. 
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From  a  drawing  by  Blum 


In  both  these  instances  I  believe  that  it  was  not 
because  he  had  any  jealousy  of  the  son  but  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  that  the  name  of  Salvini 
should  be  associated  upon  the  stage  with  any- 
thing less  than  the  best.  However  this  may  be, 


Part  of  an  autograph   letter   written   by   Salvini   to   his   friend 
Mrs.   Achille  Errani 

(Inset)  ©  The  Century  Magazine 
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After  the   drawing    from    life   by   John    W.    Alexander 

it  was  at  his  father's  instance  that,  for  a  while, 
Gustavo  renounced  his  ambition  and  took  to  some 
uncongenial  work,  but  later,  the  lure  of  the  stage 
becoming  too  strong  for  him,  he  went  back  to  it 
and  has  since  become  the  most  distinguished 
male  actor  of  the  contemporary  Italian  thea- 
tre. For  a  long  while  after  this  had  become  evi- 
dent to  the  public,  Salvini  would  not  go  to  see 
Gustavo  act,  but  finally  the  family  persuaded 
him  to  see  him  in  the  role  of  CEdipus  the  King. 
Professor  Mario  Salvini,  another  son,  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  their  artistic  rapprochement, 
told  me  that  at  this  performance  he  watched 
every  expression  of  his  father's  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  play,  and  soon  became 
certain  that  Gustavo  had  won  the  veteran's  good 
opinion.  After  the  play  was  over  Salvini  con- 
gratulated his  son  very  heartily  and  said :  "You 
have  done  things  as  CEdipus  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  achieve."  After  that 
Salvini,  although  he  had  retired  from  the  stage 
on  his  own  account,  played  more  than  one  series 
of  engagements  throughout  Italy  in  support  of 
Gustavo,  or  in  collaboration  with  him,  as  a  per- 
sonal and  artistic  amende,  I  am  convinced. 

In  igc6,  when  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  were  in 
Italy,  we  fell  to  discussing  with  Salvini  his  son's 
talent  and  the  chance  of  his  coming  to  America. 
He  said  that  Gustavo  felt  that  he  could  not  come 
without  first  making  a  London  success.  I  as- 


sured him  that  this  was  no  longer  necessary — 
that  Signora  Uuse  had  not  required  any  such  in- 
troduction to  America,  but  had  almost  instantane- 
ously won  her  own  way  with  the  intellectual 
class,  who  gave  popular  cachet  to  her  work.  He 
told  me  that  he  regarded  Gustavo  as  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  actors  he  had  ever 
known,  and  said  with  pride:  "He  knows 
more  about  all  the  characters  he  repre- 
sents than  I  ever  thought  of  knowing  of 
any  one  of  them.  There  is  in  his  acting, 
perhaps,  a  little  excess— a  little  extrava- 
gance," he  said,  "but  that  is  a  good  fault 
and  can  easily  be  remedied."  lie  said  he 
much  preferred  Gustavo's  (Kdipus  to  that 
of  Mounet-Sully,  which  he  had  seen  at 
the  F'ranc.ais,  and,  while,  complimenting 
the  French  actor  for  his  finish  and  his 
general  excellence,  said  of  this  classic 
role:  "11  ne  le  joue  pas,  il  le  chante" 
("He  does  not  play  it,  he  sings  it"). 

He  then  told  me  that  about  a  fortnight 
from  that  time  he  was  going  to  Leghorn 
to  play  with  Gustavo  in  Allieri's  "Oreitc," 
taking  himself  the  part  of  Pylade.  I  told 
him  that  I  should  certainly  be  there.  "Oh, 
no,"  he  said,  "don't  take  the  trouble  to 
come  down.  It  is  a  sort  of  Bowery  play." 
But  I  knew  that  that  would  probably  be 
my  last  opportunity  to  see  Salvini  on  the 
stage,  and,  as  it  was  also  my  first  to  see 
Gustavo  and  my  only  chance  to  see  them 
together,  it  seemed  an  event  greatly 
worth  while. 

So,  on  the  day  of  the  performance,  1 
went  down  to  Leghorn,  secured  my  seat 
for  the  evening,  and,  finding  that  1  had 
selected  the  hotel  at  which  Salvini  was 
staying,  I  sent  my  card  to  him,  reminding 
him  of  my  promise  to  be  present.  He 
responded  with  a  card  of  admittance  to 
the  performance  and  a  request  to  take 
supper  with  him  after  it  was  over. 

Arriving   at   the   theatre,    1    was   aston- 
ished to  find  that  while  the  galleries  and 
the  parquet  circle  of  the  very  large  audi- 
torium   were    virtually    rilled,    there    was 
but  a  scattering  of  spectators  in  the  or- 
chestra.    This  gave  a  dreary  appearance 
to  the  house  and  I  wondered  what  effect 
it  would  have  upon  the  performance,  but 
I  soon  saw  that  the  actors  had  the  con- 
scientiousness of  their  ideal  and  that  they  would 
have   played   as    well   to   one   spectator   as   to   a 
thousand.     Salvini,   in   his  autobiography,   speaks 
of  art  as   his   "second   mother,"   and  his   loyalty 
to  it  was  supreme.     The  predominant  and  lasting 
impression  of  the  play  was  to  me  that  of  a  great 
actor   who    so    respected   the    artistic   totality   of 
the  performance   that   he   was   willing  to   subor- 
dinate himself  to  an  associate  of 
less   ability. 

In   the  first  act,   Oreste,   played 
by  the  younger  Salvini,  had 
the  scene  very  much  to  him- 
self— his    friend,    Pylade, 
played  by  the  father,  seem- 
ing  rather   an    ob- 
server than  an  ac- 
tor.      About     the 
middle     of     the 
second     act,    how- 
ever,    occurred     a 
great     scene     in 
which,     for     the 
first    time,    Salvini 
seemed    to    me    to 
kindle     again     the 
tragic   fires   of   his 
best    days.      It    is 
the  scene  in  which 
Pylade    sets    forth 
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to  his  companion  his  duty  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  his  father.     I  remember  particularly  how  Sal- 


career   of   Columhus   and   finally   closed   with   his 
death,    which    Salvmi    indicated   to    the    imagina- 


vini,  clad  in   a  tunic   of   a  simple   character  and  tion  by  a  single  sweeping  gesture  of  his  hand  in 

color,  short  at  the  knees  and  the   shoulders,   at  front  of  him,  as  though  he  were  closing  a  cur 

the  close  of  the  appeal  to   Oreste,  gave  a  vivid 

and    characteristic    gesture,    throwing    down    his 

bare  arms  to  their  full  length,  and  as  he  did  so  closed  by  him  in  this  way. 

opening   the   fists   with   the  palms    forward,   and  The  recital  made  such  an  impression  upon  us 

then  moving  his  hands  away  from  the  body  with  that  on  leaving,  we  said  to  each  other  that  Sal- 


tain;   in   fact,  his  son  told  me,  when  he   recited 
this  poem  on  the  stage  the  curtain  actually  was 


an  expression  of  conclusiveness  to  all  argument. 
From  this  time  on  Pylade  assumed  a  leading  part 


Of  course  I  never  told  Salvini  of  this  sequel  to 
our  experience  of  that  evening,  which  remains 
in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  notable  scenes  in 
his  career,  so  far  as  I  saw  him  on  the  stage— • 
perhaps  because  there  was  a  maximum  of  effect 
with  a  minimum  of  means. 

Salvini,  received  everywhere  in  Europe  as  a 
prince  of  the  stage,  was  not  without  great  honors 
in  America.  In  Washington  when  he  appeared, 
by '  invitation,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  members  rose  and  gave 


vini  ought  to  be  invited  to  give  it  at  the  Colum- 
bian   Exposition — the    managers    of    which    were 

of   the    drama,    and    throughout    Salvini    showed     then  occupied  in  arranging  a   large  and  import-  him  a  reception  that  accorded  with  his  rank  as 

great  force  and  suggestiveness.     That  I  had  not      ant   dramatic   program    which    was    to    have    en-  an   actor.     On   the   26th   of   April,   1883,   a  great 

been    able   to    follow   every    scene   textually    did      listed    the   company    of    the    Comedie    Franchise,  complimentary  banquet  was  given  to  him  in  New 

not    interfere    with    the    general    impression    of     the    Meiningen    Players,    Mr.    Irving    and    Miss  York,    "as   a   tribute   of   respect   and   admiration 


tragic  effect. 

As  for  Gustavo,  I  shall 
never  forget  his  remarkable 
achievement  in  the  scene  in 
which  Oreste  is  pursued  by 
the  Furies.  With  bent 
knees  and  with  hands 
raised  he  stamped  across 
the  full  diagonal  of  the 
stage,  looking  back  over 
his  shoulder  with  an  intense 
expression  of  terror  that 
conveyed  a  reality  which  I 
have  never  seen  equaled  by 
anyone  but  his  father.  It 
is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
before  long  America  may 
have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  fine  actor. 

In  March,  1892,  when  we 
were  in  Florence,  Salvini 
invited  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
myself  to  dine  with  him  at 
his  home  in  the  Via  Gino 
Capponi,  a  charming  villa 
in  the  newer  quarter  of  the 
city,  then  filled  with  mem- 
orabilia of  his  triumphs  in 
every  part  of  Europe  and 
America— "relics,  I  regret  to 
say,  most  of  which  were 
afterward  destroyed  by  fire. 
Salvini  had  a  distaste  for 
wearing  evening  dress ;  and 
in  the  invitation  to  us,  he 
added  the  injunction  to  me, 
"Sans  cravate  blanche."  1 
hesitated  whether  to  take 
him  at  his  word,  but  finally, 
considering  a  request  of 
this  kind  from  a  host  as 
equivalent  to  a  command,  I 
went  in  my  afternoon  habit, 
only  to  find  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Salvini  and 
myself,  all  were  in  full 
dress.  After  dinner  the 
adult  members  of  his  fa- 
mily, who  had  not  been 
present,  came  in  to  greet 
us,  and  after  a  little  . 
talk  in  the  drawing  room, 

the  suggestion  was  made  to  Salvini  that  he 
should  recite  for  us  a  poem  on  Columbus, 
written  by  a  young  Venetian,  as  he  told  us. 
Without  reluctance  he  began.  The  poem,  in 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
lines,  recounted  the  life  of  the  explorer,  which 
Salvini  portrayed  with  the  greatest  vividness. 
We  saw  him  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hands  as 
he  discovered  the  new  world,  and  shortly  after- 
ward dropping  upon  his  knees  and  touching  his 
head  to  the  ground.  That  Salvini  could  produce 
so  vivid  an  effect  in  a  frock  coat  and  in  such 
a  setting,  will  seem  strange  only  to  one  who 
did  not  know  his  overpowering  method.  The 
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YVONNE   GARRICK 


One  of  the  leading  comediennes  of  the  Paris  stage  who  scored  a  pronounced  success  at  the 
French  Theatre,  New  York,  in  "Mon  Ami  Teddy."  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Odeon  under 
Antoine,  and  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  a  "member  of  the  Comedie  Francaise.  Inasmuch 
as  Mile.  Garrick  is  a  remarkable  English  scholar  no  doubt  she  will  be  applauded  on  the  American 

stage  before  long. 


Terry  and  other  distinguished  actors.  What, 
we  said  to  each  other,  could  be  more  appropriate 
to  the  Columbian  Exposition  than  a  poem  of  this 
sort  on  the  life  of  Columbus  written  by  an 
Italian  and  recited  by  the  greatest  tragic  actor 
of  our  time,  also  a  countryman  of  the  explorer? 
The  next  morning  I  hunted  up  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Chicago  Committee  of  Management 
who  was  staying  at  our  hotel,  and  made  the 
suggestion  to  him  that  this  should  be  included 
as  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  Exposition.  He 
fell  in  with  it  cordially  and  conveyed  it  to  Chi- 
cago, but  at  that  time  the  program  for  other 
events  of  a  literary  character  was  so  extensive 


for  his  pre-eminent  ge- 
nius as  an  artist,  and  es- 
pecially for-  his  masterly 
interpretations  of  Shake- 
speare." Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Esq.,  presided  in  his  hap- 
piest humor  and  to  his 
greeting  to  the  guest, 
"as  the  acknowledged  mas- 
ter of  his  profession,"  Sal- 
vini responded  in  Italian  in 
slow,  sonorous  sentences 
that  showed  much  feeling 
and  revealed  him  as  a 
supreme  orator.  The  trans- 
lation which  followed  was 
hardly  needed.  Among  the 
other  speakers  were  Robert 
Collyer,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  E.  L.  Godkin,  and 
Ludwig  Barnay  (who  spoke 
of  Salvini  as  "the  guide, 
the  rule,  the  king  of  ac- 
tors"), and  letters  were 
read  from  President  Arthur, 
General  Sherman,  Law- 
rence Barrett  and  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
who  quoted  as  appropriate 
to  Salvini's  power  of  ex- 
pression the  line, 

"That  you  might  almost 
say  his  body  thought." 

The  participants  included 
Saint-Gaudens,  Lounsbury. 
Gilder,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly, 
Frank  D.  Millet,  Olin  L. 
Warner  and  Hopkinson 
Smith,  besides  many  per- 
sons still  living,  to  whom 
the  memory  of  the  thrill- 
ing occasion  is  imperish- 
able. "This  it  is  to  have 
a  name  in  great  men's  fel- 
lowship." 

One  thing  is  likely  to  out- 
last the  visualization  of  Sal- 
vini as  an  actor,  his  unpre- 
tentious, all  too  meagre 
volume  of  memoirs.  Be- 
sides being  the  record  of 

his  career,  it  is  a  text-book  of  gentlemanliness. 
Every  actor  should  know  it  by  heart.  It  has 
a  fine  note  of  humility,  that  Cinderella  of  the 
virtues.  It  shows  him  frank,  high-minded,  and 
generous,  unembittered  by  criticism  and  un- 
spoiled by  praise,  too  great  for  envy  and  too 
kind  for  rancor.  His  Art  was  his  supreme  ar- 
biter, but  it  made  him  not  less  but  more  of  a 
man.  About  all  that  he  did  there  was  a  cer- 
tain elegance  of  conduct,  nothing  petty  or  snob- 
bish or  pretentious.  In  these  days  of  vulgar 
disregard  of  manners  his  memoirs  may  well  be 
treasured  not  only  as  the  most  authentic  pro- 
nouncement on  his  art.  but  as  the  revelation  of 


poem    continued    with    other    instances    in    the      that    it    did    not    seem   practicable   to    add   to   it.     a  rare  and  noble  nature. 
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AMERICAN  vemir  ENGLISH  ACTORS 

BY  ALAN  DALEL 


THE  American  actor  has  a  grievance — one 
lively  enough  to  prevent  the  stagnation 
that  comes  from  bovine  beatitude.  It 
isn't  precisely  a  new  grievance,  but  rather  the 
abnormal  development  of  an  old  one.  As  it  may 
conveniently  be  set  down  to  the  influence  of  "the 
war,"  which  seems  to  reflect  itself  so  perniciously 
in  the  home  of  the  free,  it  is  at  least  timely,  and 
up-to-the-minute,  as  it  were.  The  grievance  of 
the  American  actor  lurks  in  the  tremendous  in- 
vasion of  his  realm  by  his  English  brother.  This 
invasion  is  not  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  It 
is  real;  it  is  big;  it  is  portentous.  Managers,  it 
is  claimed,  give  the  preference  to  the  English 
actor ;  the  dramatic  agencies  write  him  in  large 
letters  on  their  books;  he  is  persistent  in  the 
current  drama ;  he  is  not  unduly  expensive,  be- 
cause he  is  accustomed  to  a  smaller  wage  than 
the  American  actor  covets.  He  is  everywhere — 
in  fact,  he  is  nearly  everywhere  else,  and  the 
native  actor  discovers  that  he  is  "crowded  out." 
He  is  galled,  which  is  not  at  all  remarkable.  He 
is  acid  and  contemptuous  in  his  comments,  which 
is  not  extraordinary.  He  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  English  actor  should  stay  at  home  and 
fight,  which  is  impertinent,  for  after  all,  a  man's 
patriotism,  like  his  religion,  is  purely  a  personal 
matter. 

Being  strictly  neutral,  I've  been  studying  all 
this  very  carefully.  For  I  am  neutral,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  English  actors  have  labelled  me 
pro-American,  and  American  actors  have  labelled 
me  pro-English — and  what  the  French  actors 
have  done,  goodness  only  knows !  The  American 
actor  gnashes  his  teeth,  and  tears  his  hair,  and 
says  things — at  the  Lambs'  Club,  otherwise  the 
Cafe  des  Agneaux.  When  he  has  lifted  up  his 
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voice  at  the  Cafe  des  Agneaux,  he  feels  that  he 
has  made  a  sensational  protest,  but  these  little 
occasions  at  the  Lambs'  Club  always  remind  me 
of  that  Ingoldsby  legend,  in  which 

There's  a  cry  and  a  shout,  and  a  deuce  of  a  rout, 
And  nobody  seems  to  know  what  they're  about. 

There  must  be  some  very  excellent  reason  why 
the  English  actor  should  be  in  demand  outside  of 
his  own  country,  and  that  reason  can  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  his  price.  Let  us  give  the  Amer- 
ican manager  full  justice.  He  is  not  cheap;  he 
is  not  economical.  He  wants  what  he  thinks  his 
public  demands,  and  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
The  American  manager  does  not  consider  ex- 
pense— that  is  one  benign  phase  of  his  "commer- 
cialism." In  business,  I  believe — and  this  is 
purely  hearsay,  because  I've  never  been  in  "busi- 
ness"— merchants  who  supply  poor  goods,  usu- 
ally get  left.  What  is  true  of  dry-goods  is  also 
true  of  actors,  because  the  American  stage  is  a 
business.  And  I  fancy  there  is  no  novelty  in 
that  remark.  Then,  I  ask,  why  does  the  Amer- 
ican manager  prefer  the  English  to  the  Amer- 
ican actor,  and  engage  him,  and  star  him,  and 
import  him  in  shoals? 

There  is  no  need  to  be  lachrymose  or  pathetic 
about  it.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  be  abusive  and 
insolent.  Further,  it  is  inane  to  be  sentimental. 
There  is  no  sentiment  in  business.  It  is  all  hor- 
ribly cut-and-dried,  and  responsive  to  the  idea 
of  "demand  and  supply/'  If  the  American  actor 
would  look  squarely  at  the  issue,  instead  of  talk- 
ing vehemently  around  it,  he  might  get  a  better 
notion  of  his  own  position,  which  I  admit,  is  a 
disagreeable  one.  The  American  actor  has 
vigor,  vitality,  intelligence  and  grit.  There 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  grapple  with 
the  situation,  and  set  it  right,  once  and  for 
all — which  I  am  certain  he  could  do  if  he 
grieved  less  and  battled  more.  Quite  re- 
cently— I  think  it  was  in  a  play  called 
"Quinneys"  (don't  correct  me,  if  I'm  wrong. 
Thanks!)  I  saw  an  American  character  actu- 
ally played  by  an  English  actor,  the  infer- 
ence being,  I  presume,  that  there  were  no 
American  actors  in  New  York.  As  for 
American  plays  produced  in  London,  they 
usually  have  a  better  chance  of  success  if 
English  actors  appear  in  them.  All  of  which 
is  grotesque,  and  ridiculous.  If  the  Amer- 
ican actor  had  a  sense  of  humor  which  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  use  against  oneself,  it  would 
be  a  valuable  asset. 

I'm  not  going  to  consider  the  drawing- 
room  drama  very  extensively.  In  that  tea- 
cup issue  of  the  theatre,  the  English  actor 
is,  of  course,  completely  at  home.  He  knows 
how  to  sit  on  a  gold  chair,  and  drink  tea,  as 
the  American  actor  doesn't  know  how  to  do 
it,  and — between  you  and  me  and  the  bed- 
post— I  don't  consider  it  an  essential  at  all. 
Still,  If  I  were  an  American  actor,  and  knew 
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that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  sit  on  a  gold 
chair  and  drink  tea,  I'd  do  it,  and  do  it  properly. 
I  would  learn  to  emulate  the  English  actor,  as 
he  stands  in  front  of  that  fireplace,  with  its  scar- 
let light,  holding  a  teacup  artistically,  and  sipping 
its  contents  gracefully  and  picturesquely.  The 
American  actress  has  learned  how  to  pour  out 
tea — she  does  it  very  charmingly — and  knows  how 
to  chat  insidiously  as  she  adds  the  cream  and 
the  sugar — do  you  take  one  lump  or  two? — so 
why  shouldn't  the  American  actor  learn  how  to 
drink  it?  He  may  hate  it — he  certainly  does 
despise  it — it  is  an  airy  detail  and  rather  stupid 
— but  if  the  English  actor  does  it  so  well,  and  is 
so  popular  in  drawing:room  drama,  why  not  take 
a  lesson  in  tea-drinking?  In  England,  tea  is  not 
a  drink,  but  a  sacred  rite.  You  "  'ave  your  tea" 
merely  because  your  ancestors  "  'ad1'  it,  and  be- 
cause your  descendants  will  do  the  same  thing. 
Let  the  American  actor  look  at  details,  foolish 
though  they  seem,  and  map  out  his  campaign. 
Doing  things  is  better  than  talking  them. 

Then   there   is   the   question    of   "full    evening 
dress" — I   love  the  expression !     We  have  heard 
for  years  that  the  English  actor  knows  how  to 
wear    clothes,    and    that    the    American    actor— 
doesn't!     That,   of   course,   is   dreadful,   in    fact 
odious.     It  seems  unpardonable  in  these  days  of 
Kultur  that  any  person  should  be  so  benighted  as 
not    to    know    how    to    wear   clothes.     That   the 
present-day  drama   does  hang  on  clothes-pegs   I 
have  shown  in  a  previous  article  dedicated  to  the 
abuse     of     clothes 
by  actresses.    Nat- 
urally, it  shouldn't 
do  anything  of  the 
sort.     Undoubtedly 
the    English    actor 
is   quite  "at  "ome" 
when  he  is  dressed 
like  a — waiter.   He 
does   look   well   in 
evening  clothes — if 
anyone  could !  The 
American     actor 
may   be    too    "big" 
to     bother     about 
such    a    trifle,    but 
he   is   not  too   big 
to    talk    about    it. 
The     truth     about 
evening   clothes    is 
that    they    suppose 
a  leisurely  a  n  d  a 
nonchalant     m  a  n- 
ner,   and   that,  the 
English  actor  does 
not    have     to     as- 
sume.   It  is  his  by 
right  of  birth  and 
inheritance.        H  e 
puts   on   his   "glad 

rags,"  and  he  lolls  xhe  American  actor,  although  vivid 
and  alert,  is  rather  as  a  loss  in 
evening  clothes.  His  hands  bother 
him,  and  his  fingers  look  flabby. 
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er-piamsr    wno    win    give    nis 
third    New    York    recital    at    Aeolian 
Hall   on   March  19. 


JENNY  DUFAU 


Pnma  donna  coloratura  soprano  who 
came  to  America  with  a  reputation 
made  in  Berlin  and  London.  After 
being  heard  in  Chicago  she  came  to 
New  York  and  was  heard  recently  in 
recitals  at  the  Harris  Theatre.  She 
now  doing  an  extended  tour 
through  the  West. 


MARIA    BARRIENTOS 
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)  Mis 


Spanish  coloratura  soprano,  well  known  in 
Buenos  Ay  res,  Paris  and  London,  who  re- 
cently made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  the  title  role  of  Donizetti's 
opera,  "Lucia,"  disclosing  a  voice  of  rare 
beauty,  and  a  pleasing  personality.  She  is 
an  artistic  singer  as  well  as  a  sensational  one 
in  the  manner  in  which  she  sends  her  voice 
swirling  upward  to  dizzy  vocal  Alps  above  the 
treble  stave  in  music. 


(Above) 
ERNEST  HUTCHESON 

The  brilliant  Australian  pianist  who  has  made 
a  sensational  success  in  the  American  concert 
field  this  season,  his  playing  creating  a  furore 
at  his  recitals.  He  was  born  in  Melbourne, 
and  at  the  age  of  five,  made  an  extensive 
tour  of  Australia  as  a  child  prodigy.  His 
teacher  at  that  time  was  Max  Vogrich.  A 
few  years  later  he  went  to  Germany,  where 
he  studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  in 
Weimar.  During  the  years  following  he  lived 
in  comparative  retirement,  sometimes  in  Europe, 
sometimes  in  this  country — teaching,  playing 
occasionally,  but  principally  continuing  to 
study,  never  satisfied,  always  striving  after 
higher  ideals. 


Marceau 


LA  ARGENTINA 

Popular   Spanish    dancer    who   appeared    at   the    Maxine    Elliott   Theatre    recently    with    the    Little 
Symphony   Orchestra  in   dances   with   music   by   Enrique   Granados,    the   composer    of   "Goyescas." 
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around     in    them,     spectacularly     indolent.      The 
American  actor,  who  is  vivid  and  alert,  is  rather 

at    a    loss.      His    hands    bother 

him,    and    hands     issuing     from 

black  sleeves,  are  dreadful  things 

to   manage.      I    saw   an   act  .>•,   a 

very    good    one,    in    a    drawing- 
room  in   "The  Cinderella  Man/' 

and  as  soon  ns  he  g?i  into  his 

evening      clothes,      he      was      a 

changed   man.     His  hands  hung 

limply     by     his     side,     quite     as 

though   he   had   lost   the   use   of 

them.     In  his  "business"  suit,  he 

had   been   perfectly   at   his   ease. 

busy  and  lively.     The  "full  eve- 
ning dress"  seemed  to  hurt  him. 

He    knew    that    he    had    to    loll, 

and  look  leisurely,  but  he  made 

an     awfully     bad     job     of      it. 

Throughout    this    act,     I     found 

myself    gazing   at    his   paralyzed 

hands.     Even   his   fingers  looked 

flabby.     If  he  could  have  held  a 

handkerchief — some  actors  insist 

upon    using   a    handkerchief    for 

their     hands ! — he     would     have 

been  so  much  more  comfortable, 

poor  chap ! 

Personally     I     loathe     evening 

dress,  and  wear  it  in  a  spirit  of 
mortification.  But  there  is  no 
real  reason  why  an  actor  should 
be  affrighted  by  its  demands.  I 
don't  quite  see  why  it  should 
change  a  man's  nature,  or  why 
an  American  actor  who  can  be 
so  admirable  in  a  mining-camp, 
shouldn't  be  equally  admirable 
in  a  drawing-room.  I  don't  say 
that  there  are  not  many  Amer- 
ican actors  who  do  know  how 
to  wear  evening  clothes,  but  I 
do  assert  that  the  "average" 
American  actor  is  not  as  "easy" 
in  them  as  the  "average"  Eng- 
lish actor,  and  to-day  it  is  the 
latter  who  gets  the  engagements. 
These  remarks  are  not  meant  to 
be  "goat-getters,"  if  I  may  use 
such  a  phrase.  I  am  looking  at  the  situation 
away  from  the  Cafe  des  Agneaux. 

The  same  thing  may  be  noted  in  musical  com- 
edy. The  tame  and  tepid  English  article  displays 
chorus  boys  of  as  polite  and  drawing-room  a 
brand  as  its  chorus  girls.  Every  chorus  boy  in 
an  English  musical  comedy  looks  as  though  he 
could  sit  on  a  gold  chair,  and  'ave  his  tea.  He 
wears  his  evening  clothes  as  though  he  had  been 
horn  in  them — sometimes  I  think  that  he  was  born 
in  them.  That  is  of  little  account  in  the  American 
actor's  grievances,  because  in  this  country,  no- 
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Joseph  Cawthorn,  Julia  Sanderson,  Donald  Brian,  the  stars  of  "Sybil"  at  the  Liberty  Thratrc 
(Above)    Julia    Sanderson   and    chorus   singing  "Colonel   of  the    Crimson   Hussars" 


body  wants  chorus  boys  at  all.  Those  that  we 
have  look  like  the  youths  who  deliver  the  daily 
meat  from  the  butcher's;  they  are  relegated  to 
the  background,  the  chorus  girl  being  all  that  we 
care  to  look  at.  Up  to  the  present,  nobody  has 
imported  the  English  chorus  boy.  There  is  a 
plaint  from  London  that  musical  comedy  is  no 
longer  possible  in  England,  because  the  English 
chorus  boy  has  gone  to  the  front.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  export  our  chorus  boys.  Wouldn't 
that  be  awful?  Could  we  do  without  them? 
I  have  touched  lightly  on  the  question  of  "full 


evening  dress"  and  wouldn't  have  touched  upon 
it  at  all  if  it  hadn't  been  one  of  the  issues  raised 
against  the  American  actor,  at  a 
time  when  our  plays  are  full  of 
scenes  in  which  "swagger"  re- 
ceptions are  so  popular.  I  do 
hate  to  hear  a  solemn  butler  an. 
nounce  some  portentous  names, 
and  then  see  its  programed 
owners  appear  in  a  hopeless 
condition  of  swallow-tailed  dis- 
comfort. Oh,  no,  it  doesn't  al- 
ways happen,  but  it  happens 
sometimes,  and  it  never  should. 
Every  actor  should  make  it  his 
business  to  study  the  politenesses 
of  life,  merely  because  be  may 
be  asked  to  mirror  them  on  the 
stage.  Evening  dress  is  a  nui- 
sance, but  it  is  inevitable.  It  is 
even  healthy !  A  certain  phy- 
sician professes  to  have  dis- 
covered a  reason  for  the  lon- 
gevity of  great  statesmen,  and 
diplomatists,  of  judges  and 
jurists,  and  leading  men  of  af- 
fairs, in  the  fact  that  they  all 
dress  for  dinner. 

"The  first  spiritual  need  of  a 
barbarous  man  is  Decoration,'' 
says  Carlyle,  "as  indeed  we  still 
see  among  the  barbarous  classes 
in  civilized  countries." 

However,  my  point  is  now 
coming,  and  it  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
question  of  evening  dress, 
or  of  drawing-room  manners. 
It  is  very  much  more  im- 
portant. The  English  actor 
is  popular  with  our  man- 
agers because  his  speech  is 
clearer  and  his  diction  more 
deliberate.  There  is  no  doubt 
at  all  about  it.  The  utterances 
of  the  average  English  actor 
"get  over"  the  footlights ;  those 
of  the  average  American  actor 
are  often  blurred  and  indistinct. 
The  English  language,  which  is 
really  a  very  nice  language — I'm  awfully  fond  of 
it — is  slandered,  maligned,  and  maltreated.  Its 
purity  and  its  beauty  seem  to  have  been  lost.  It 
is  without  form  and  void.  We  laugh  at  its  abuse 
by  the  dialect  comedian — to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  stage — and  we  are  so  accustomed 
to  hear  it  gargled  in  song,  that  the  art  of  the 
lyric  writer  has  died. 

Actors  and  actresses  who  have  reached  the 
stage  as  the  "goal  of  their  ambition"  have  little 
interest  in  the  English  language.  They  may  be 
pleasant  to  the  eye — and  they  usually  are — but 
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most  of  them  are  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  the 
ear.  Ferocious  assaults  are  made  upon  the  Eng- 
lish speech,  just  as  though  the  very  life  of  the 
drama  did  not  depend  upon  it.  A 
recent  editorial  comment  in  the 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE  told  us  of  a 
"constant  theatre-goer"  (I  believe 
that  New  York  contains  two  or 
three  of  them)  who  thought  he 
was  growing  deaf,  and  took  his 
Eustachian  tubes  to  a  physician 
for  analysis.  The  physician  found 
that  his  ears  were  perfectly  healthy. 
The  trouble  was  with  the  "careless, 
indifferent  speech  of  the  actors." 
The  English  actor  is  always  in- 
telligible, even  the  small  English 
actor  who  has  had  no  London  ex- 
perience. In  fact,  it  is  the  small 
English  actor  who  is  more  intelli- 
gible than  the  big  London  "star" 
whose  "haw-haw"  accents  are  fre- 
quently as  disagreeable  as  the  wild 
western  "burrs"  that  the  American 
actor  refuses  to  have  "treated"  as 
they  certainly  should  be  treated. 
And  I  am  dealing  with  "average" 
actors,  and  not  with  those  who  are 
prominent  and  able  to  hold  their 
own. 

After  all,  when  you  go  to  a  thea- 
tre, you  do  feel  that  you  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  it  is  all  about. 
Even  in  some  of  our  thermos-bottle  playhouses, 
if  you  happen  to  get  a  back  seat  you  very  often 
•lose  half  that  is  said.  I  don't  assert  that  this 
hasn't  its  advantages  at  times — at  least,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned— but  the  usual  theatre-goer  be- 
lieves that  he  is  not  getting  his  "money's  worth" 
if  he  misses  anything.  This  point  is  very  rarely 
made  in  the  "criticisms"  of  to-day.  The  critics 
all  sit  in  front  so  that  they  can  catch  what  is 
catchable.  Let  them  sit  at  the  back  and  very 
often  they  will  find  it  difficult  even  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  play.  At  times  I  have  thought  that 
I  was  g-rowing  deaf,  because  sitting  even  in  front 
much  of  the  present-day  speech  has  eluded  me. 
The  American  actor  is  allowed  to  use  his  own 
speech  in  his  own  way.  Nobody  interferes  with 
him  in  the  least.  He  can  talk  Chicago,  or  Bos- 
ton, or  Savannah,  Ga.,  or  any  vicinity  he  happens 
to  fancy.  There  is  no  standard,  as  there  should 
be,  of  course.  In  France  they  are  not  allowed 
to  use  dialects  (and  there  are  very  many  in 
France).  In  England  an  actor  doesn't  speak 
Yorkshire  or  Lancashire  when  he  is  cast  for  the 
role  of  an  English  peer. 

In  the  production  of  "The  Ware  Case,"  Mr. 
Lou-Tellegen  appeared  as  the  English  baronet. 
Sir  Hubert  Ware.  I'm  very  fond  of  Mr.  Lou- 
Tellegen,  who  is  an  actor  of  vivid  appeal,  quite 
worthy  of  stellar  dominance ;  but  why — why 
should  he  have  been  cast  for  the  part  of  an 
English  baronet?  English  baronets  may  be 
neither  useful  nor  ornamental — they  are  very 
frequently  neither — but  they  must  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  all  its  purity.  It  is  impossible 
to  think  otherwise.  In  what  other  country  could 
such  a  disregard  of  speech  be  tolerated?  The 
idea,  of  course,  was  that  Mr.  Lou-Tellegen  was 
Mr.  Lou-Tellegen,  and  that  it  didn't  matter  how 
he  spoke.  His  "accent"  was  of  very  feeble  con- 
sequence. We  hear  the  English  language  so 
brutally  attacked  in  nearly  all  our  theatres  that 
who  could  possibly  care  if  an  English  baronet 
happened  to  speak  English  that  really  wasn't 
English?  The  average  actor,  as  far  as  our  stage 
is  concerned,  has  as  much  respect  for  our  lan- 
guage as  he  has  for  his  table  d'hote  dinner.  He 
eats  both.  He  believes  that  both  belong  to  him. 
The  dinner  does  when  he  has  paid  for  it.  The 
English  language  doesn't.  With  that  he  may  not 


do  as  he  chooses.     The  English  language  is  ours, 
to  be  cherished  and  most  carefully  nurtured. 
The  evil  of  indistinctness  is  almost  terrifying. 


Ira  L.  Hill 

MARY    PORTER   BEEGLE 

President    of   the    Shakespeare    Celebration 
(Above)      CLEO  MAYFIELD 

wbo  has  scored  a  hit  in  "The  Blue  Paradise"  at  the  Casino 
and  will  be  shortly  raised  to  stardom. 

They  used  to  tell  me  when  I  was  a  laughing  lad 
that  to  be  indistinct  was  to  be  dishonest — that 
the  man  who  mumbled  was  a  sinister  creature 
to  be  avoided.  I  have  heard  as  intellectual  an 
actress  as  Mrs.  Fiske  when  it  was  nearly  im- 
possible to  gather  what  she  said.  At  one  time 


her   faulty  diction  threatened  to  extinguish  her. 
Mrs.  Fiske,  however,  was  clever  enough  to  listen 
to    criticism,    which    the    average    actor    resents, 
as    he    will    probably    resent    these 
remarks  of  mine.     She  realized  the 
danger    of    belittling   the   value   of 
the    English    language,    and    to-day 
she   has    remedied   the   defect,   and 
her    clear,    staccato    utterances    are 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

Often   what   we   call  the   murder 
of    the    English    language    by    the 
average     American     actor     is     not 
murder,    but    merely    manslaughter. 
There   is   no   intent   to   kill.     It    is 
due  to  carelessness,  slipshod  meth- 
ods,   and    to    a   lamentable    lack   01 
discipline.     I   don't   think  you   ever 
heard  an  ignoble -English  speech  on 
the  stage  of  Augustin  Daly's  The- 
atre,  nor    can    I    recall   any   in    the 
old    Lyceum    Stock    Company.      In 
those  days  English  actors  were  only 
occasional.     There  was  no  invasion, 
no    horripilic    influx !      To-day    the 
suave   and   deliberate   tones   of   the 
English  actor  give  him  employment 
in    our    midst,    and    the    American 
actor    does    not    realize    it.      If    he 
were    cast    for    a    part    that    made 
fencing    necessary    he    would    take 
fencing  lessons ;  if  he  had  to  box, 
he  would  know  how  to  do  it,  even 
if  it  cost  him  his  last  penny.    The 
stage    manager    would    pay    great 
attention  to  that.     When  it  comes 
to  a  speech,  however,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent  matter.     To   that   he   pays 
no  attention  at  all.     To  that  the 
stage    manager   is   as   deaf   as   a   post. 

Good  old  Demosthenes  of  Athens !  He  suf- 
fered from  a  weakness  of  pronunciation,  and  to 
correct  the  stammering  in  his  voice  he  used  to 
speak  with  his  mouth  full  of  pebbles,  and  he 
succeeded  in  removing  the  distortion  of  his  fea- 
tures which  accompanied  his  utterances  by  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  his  countenance  in  a  looking- 
glass.  That  his  pronunciation  might  be  loud  and 
full  of  emphasis  he  frequently  ran  up  the  steep- 
est and  most  uneven  walks,  when  his  voice  ac- 
quired force  and  energy,  and  on  the  seashore 
when  the  waves  were  violently  agitated  he  de- 
claimed aloud  "to  accustom  himself  to  the  noise 
and  tumults  of  a  public  assembly."  Good  old 
Demosthenes!  If  he  were  cast  for  a  part  in  a 
New  York  production  he  would  keep  his  mouth 
full  of  pebbles  and  nobody  would  mind  in  the 
least.  He  would  be  playing  opposite  actors  who 
had  their  mouths  full  of  prunes! 

If  you  sit  in  a  theatre  to-day  you  often  hear 
people  saying:  "What  was  that  word?"  or 
"I  didn't  catch  what  he  said,"  or  "What  was  the 
last  sentence?"  The  "set"  is  beautiful;  the  cos- 
tumes are  quite  wonderful ;  the  play  may  be 
excellent,  but  the  speech  of  the  actors  is  polyglot. 
Very  often  it  is  the  foreign-born  artist,  like 
Nazimova,  Simone,  Petrova,  or  Kalich,  whose 
utterances  you  "get"  more  distinctly  than  those 
of  the  native-born.  You  see,  they  have  studied 
it  all.  They  have  realized  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing themselves  understood.  They  have  been  dis- 
ciplined, and  while  they  may  never  acquire  Eng- 
lish in  all  its  purity,  they  at  least  do  not  suffer 
from  indistinctness. 

The  average  American  actor,  instead  of  dishing 
up  grievances  at  the  Cafe  des  Agneaux.  might 
emulate  the  example  of  the  above-mentioned 
Athenian  gentleman  and  retire  to  the  solitude 
of  a  subterranean  cave  for  practice.  It  is  his 
real  difficulty.  Tt  is  the  key  to  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  English  actor  and  his  popularity. 
The  average  American  (Continued  on  page  158) 
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Act    I.      Phoebe   Foster   and 
Reginald   Mason 


Act  II.     Phoebe  Foster  and 
Shelley  Hull 


A    STRUGGLING 
author       writes 

masterpieces  in 
his  lonely  attic,  which 
overlooks  the  palatial 
grounds  of  the  hard- 
hearted millionaire 
next  door.  The  mil- 
lionaire's daughter, 
hearing  of  the  proud 
young  poet's  priva- 
tions steals  across  the 
roof  with  a  basket  of 
delicacies,  playing  the 
part  of  the  fairy  god- 
mother. But  the  poet 
is  so  absorbed  in  his 
work  that  he  is  quite 
blind  to  the  charms 
of  his  visitor,  and  he 
believes  her  story 
when  she  informs 


Phoebe   Foster,   Shelley  Hull    and   Lucille   La  Verne 
Act  II.     The  lovers'  romance  is  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  landlady 


him  that  she  is  the 
paid  companion  of 
the  heiress  next  door. 
They  become  good 
friends  while  he  goes 
on  working  on  the 
opera  libretto  which 
is  to  bring  him  the 
$10,000  prize.  But 
that  traditional  buga- 
boo, the  landlady, 
soon  disturbs  the  ro- 
mance, and  the  mil- 
lionaire's daughter  has 
to  run  home  while 
the  Cinderella  man  is 
turned  out  to  find 
other  lodgings.  Of 
course,  all  ends  well, 
the  poet  winning  the 
prize  and  his  fairy 
godmother  too. 


Mr.  Hull  and  Miss  Foster  in  Act  III  and  Act  IV 


SCENES  IN   EDWARD   C.  CARPENTER'S  COMEDY  "THE  CINDERELLA  MAN"  AT  THE  HUDSON 


THE    THEATRE 


What   Marguerite    Leslie   Learned  in  America 


Marguerite   Leslie 


WE  sat,  she  at  one  end  of  a  long  chaise 
before  the  fire,  and  I  at  the  other,  and 
talked  of  many  things,  of  thrift,  of  art, 
of  temperament,  of  dramatic  standards,  of  stage 
assets  and  the  most  valuable  lesson  she  had  ever 
received  in  acting. 

Marguerite  Leslie,  in 
her  bijou  home  in  soft 
creams  and  dull  blues 
and  golds,  dotted  with 
antiques  chosen  with 
a  gift  for  selection,  is 
a  fine  example  of  what 
the  old  world  sends  us 
in  specimens  of  its 
liest  womanhood.  She 
is  exceedingly  tall  by 
American  standards, 
but  so  graceful  that 
she  does  not,  so  to 
speak,  thrust  her 
height  upon  us.  Her 
features  are  regular, 
her  face  sensitive, 
womanly,  and  framed 
in  rippling  red  hair. 
She  wore  a  simple  blue 
frock  of  crepe  de 
chine,  its  sleeves 
reaching  to  the  elbows,  its  neck  cut  low.  Its  rich 
blue  was  reproduced  in  the  fillet  that  bound  her 
hair.  She  did  not  lounge  among  the  cushions. 
She  sat  straight,  with  the  poise  of  the  athletic 
woman.  Her  voice  was  like  the  lower  notes  of 
the  middle  octave  of  a  piano  heard  from  the 
next  room. 

She  came  from  the  London  stage  by  way  of 
Oliver  Morosco's  theatrical  city  in  Los  Angeles. 
She  had  joined  Mr.  Belasco's  fortunes  and 
played  in  support  of  Frances  Starr  in  "The  Se- 
cret." This  season  she  has  turned  star  of  a 
motion  picture  firm,  the  huge  salary  accruing 
from  acting  with  a  camera  for  audience,  having 
tempted  her.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
an  actress  whose  beauty  and  talents  once 
made  her  the  toast  of  three  cities,  London,  New 
York  and  Boston,  had  become,  at  a  little  past 
fifty,  a  ward  of  the  Actors'  Fund  of  America, 
turned  our  thoughts  to  thrift. 

Miss  Leslie  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  Tire. 
"It's  a  very  sad  case,''  she  said.  ''That  woman 
once  owned  a  town  house  and  a  country  home, 
and  had  stables.  I  don't  know  her  but  I'm  afraid 
hers  is  the  old  story  of  lack  of  .thrift  at  a  time  of 
one's  greatest  earning  capacity.  An  actress  should 
sit  down  and  commune  with  herself.  She  should  say 
to  herself:  'My  girl,  you  must  know  that  youth 
slips  away.  Regard  this  year  as  the  year  when 
your  earning  capacity  is  at  its  greatest.  Act  as 
though  you  might  never  earn  so  much  again.'  I 
do  that.  I  may  earn  more  next  season  than  I 
have  this  but  I  doubt  it.  At  any  rate  I  don't 
know  that  I  will.  A  woman  who  earns  a  good 
salary,  say  three  hundred  dollars  a  week,  should 
limit  herself  to  one-third  of  that  for  all  her 
living  expenses.  She  should  save  the  other  two- 
thirds. 

"It  is  an  economic  principle  practiced  by 
European  players,  that  not  more  than  a  twelfth 
'of  one's  income  should  be  spent  for  rent.  That 
will  not  hold  here  where  rents  are  so  enormous. 
An  actress  owes  it  to  herself  to  live  in  a  quiet 
place  amidst  refined  surroundings.  At  least  I 
humor  myself  by  so  believing.  She  should  have 
her  own  things  about  her  and  create  he.r  own 
atmosphere.  I  am  happier  and  can  work  better 
because  that  old  piece  of  marquetry  stands  there 
between  the  windows  and  smiles  at  me  with  the 
countenance  of  an  old  friend.  I  am  more  cheer- 
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By  EILEEN   O'CONNOR 

ful  because  of  that  bit  of  Chinese  ivory,  the  long- 
legged  fisherman  with  the  short  arms  and  the 
long-armed  one  with  the  short  legs  combining 
their  limited  gifts  in  pursuit  of  their  calling. 
And  an  actress  must  dress  well.  Naturally  her 
stage  gowns  are  furnished  by  the  management 
as  a  rule.  But  her  private  wardrobe  must  be  so 
becoming  that  managers  may  judge  by  it  huvv 
she  will  look  in  smart  frocks  on  the  stage. 

"I. think,  therefore,  her  budget  should  be  about 
like  this  : 

Savings %  of  income 

All  living  expenses l/3 

"The  one-third  I  should  apportion  in  this  way : 

Rent   4°% 

Food  and 

Servants  hire   20% 

Clothing   20% 

Toilet  articles,  manicuring,  re- 
plenishing     household     goods, 

and    incidentals    10% 

Physician  and  dentist 10% 

"I  am  very  economical  and  the  rents  and  the 
ruinous  prices  of  gowns  in  New  York  appal  me. 
I  had  been  abroad  each  year  and  got  my  clothes 
there  until  last  summer.  But  everyone  cannot 
go  over  so  often,  especially  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. They  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  getting 
their  clothes  for  one-half  what  they  pay  for 
them  here. 

"If  I  were  going  to  remain  in  America  1 
should  get  a  home  in  the  country.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  many  players  are  doing  that.  I  am 
always  so  glad  to  hear  of  it.  I  should  buy  a 
country  home  if  I  had  to  pay  for  it  on  the  in- 
stallment plan.  It  would  save  that  extortion  called 
rent.  And  with  a  country  home  would  come  sim- 
pler entertainment.  Here  there  is  so  much  res- 
taurant, life,  perhaps  because  of  the  servant 
problem.  And  restaurant  life  is  enormously  ex- 
pensive. 

"I  always  get  good  advice  on  investments  and 
am  careful  about  them." 

Then,  with  the  logs  crackling  and  the  twilight 
wrapping  the  dainty  drawing  room  in  its  soft 
gray  cloak,  we  talked  of  possessions  not  sartorial 
that  Marguerite  Leslie  had  brought  from  Lon- 
don and  what  she  would  take  back  with  her.  I 
watched  her  with  narrowing  glance  as  I  pro- 
pounded the  subject,  but  there  was  no  hint  in 
her  calm  face  of  the  superciliousness  of  the  old 
civilization  toward  the  new. 

"The  London  stage  taught  me  repose,''  she 
said.  ''The  dramatic  methods  of  the  London 
theatre  reflect  those  of  the  best  London  life. 
Everything  is  done  with  supreme  calm.  The 
London  artist  has  admirable  finish.  That  repose 
seems  to  me  a  valuable  asset  in  life  as  well  as 
on  the  stage." 

"And  this  young  country  of  ours,  what  will 
you  take  from  it  to  London?" 

The  long  white  hands  with  their  long,  pointed 
fingers  met  in  a  clasp  of  enthusiasm.  "I  hope 
I  will  take  back  with  me  the  habit  of  'making 
good.'  American  audiences  force  you  to  'make 
good,'  or  they  force  you  out.  Tt  seems  ruthless 
to  us  who  are  accustomed  to  the  reverence  paH 
to  the  old  artist.  But  it  is  a  summary  lash  upon 
the  backs  of  the  lazy  or  the  self  satisfied.  Every 


season  you  must  have  a  new  part  and  you  must 
'make  good"  in  it.  I  like  that  phrase  'make 
good.'  It  is  inspiring.  America  tests  one,  tests 
and  drives. 

"i  hope  I  will  take  back  the  quality  of  spon- 
taneity. Your  actors  are  so  bright,  of  such  youth- 
ful spirit.  One  sees  many  inspired  performances 
here.  We  see  polished  ones  in  London.'' 

"Most  of  our  English  visitors  grant  us  the 
palm  of  comedy." 

"You  have  delightful  comedians.  But  I  think 
you  have  great  emotional  strength.  Mine.  Rose 
i'hillippi,  my  teacher,  an  old  actress,  told  me  of 
the  great  emotional  power  of  American  players." 

"Do  you  think  training  by  a  former  actress  is 
better  than  tuition  received  in  a  dramatic 
school?" 

"Much.  In  schools  you  are  in  a  class.  If  you 
have  private  tuition,  you  receive  more,  and  spec- 
ial, attention.  I  had  two  and  a  half  years'  work 
with  dear  Mine.  Phillippi.  She  was  an  excellent 
actress  but  does  not  play  often  now." 

"Did  she  train  your  voice?  Or  did  God  give 
it  to  you  as  it  is?"  For  assuredly,  despite  her 
beauty,  her  grace,  and  that  air  of  subtlety  that  is 
a  stamp  of  the  older  civilization,  her  voice  is  her 
greatest  asset. 

"I  have  been  told  that  my  voice  was  a  good 
one  when  I  was  a  child,  but  I  have  been  careful 
to  train  it  and  keep  it  in  subjection.  I  take 
singing  lessons  and  sing  a  little  every  day.  That 
is  excellent  for  the  speaking  voice.  Vocal  train- 
ing seems  to  me  the  conspicuous  lack  of  the 
American  stage.  Members  of  a  company  are 
careful  of  their  dress,  their  deportment,  their 
diction,  but  careless  of  their  voices.  They  don't 
seem  to  ever  stop  to  listen  to  them.  That  is  a 
fault  that  can  be  remedied  with  care.  Amer- 
icans are  clever.  When  they  realize  a  need  they 
can  supply  it.  A  well-modulated  voice  is  the 
<'n. nest  physical  gift.  It  is  greater  than  beauty." 

"What  is  the  most  valuable  lesson  in  acting 
you  ever  received?"  The  beautiful  Scandinavian, 
out  of  much  experience  of  life  in  the  cultured 
circles  of  Christiania,  of  Paris,  of  London, 
needed  no  time  for  review  or  reflection. 

'T  received  it  from  an  American  actress,"  she 
answered,  "your  pre-eminent  American  actress, 
Mrs.  Fiske.  She  is  a  genius.  I  remember  tak- 
ing my  sister,  Martha  Hedman,  to  see  her.  It 
was  in  'The  High  Road.'  I  watched  my  sister. 
What  I  expected  happened.  At  first  she  didn't 
like  her.  'She  does  things  that  irritate  me,'  she 
said.  'I  wish  she  wouldn't  moisten  her  lips.  1 
wish  she  wouldn't  do  this  or  that.'  But  the 
play  moved  on  to  the  scene  with  her  stage  hus- 
band. You  remember  when  she  tells  him  of  her 
youthful  sins?  That  is  the  great  scene  in  the 
play  and  that  is  where  I  would  have  expected 
the  greatest  effort  to  be  put  forth.  If  I  had 
been  playing  that  character  I  would  have  said : 
'\o\v  I  must  act.'  But  her  handling  of  the 
scene  was  magnificent.  It  seemed  effortless.  She 
didn't  do  anything.  She  sat  there  and  looked  at 
him  and  told  the  story  simply  and  with  mar- 
velous effect.  When  that  scene  had  been  played 
my  sister  whispered :  'You  are  right  about  her. 
She  is  a  genius.'  " 

"Whom  else  do  yon  admire  of  our  American 
actresses?" 

"Mrs.  Fiske  is  a  genius.  She  plays  with  her 
brain,  a  big  brain.  I  regard  Ethel  Barrymore 
as  your  representative  American  actress.  Sh° 
seems  the  type  of  the  American  woman  at  her 
best.  When  she  walks  upon  the  stage  or  into 
a  room,  she  charms  you  at  once.  She  is  so 
womanly,  so  wholesome.  Rose  Stahl,  whom  I 
saw  in  London,  in  'The  Chorus  Lady,'  is  a  de- 
licious comedienne." 
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MARGUERITE   LESLIE 
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ISS   LESLIE'S  apartment  is  a  miniature  museum.     She  has  always  been  collecting  objets  d'art — rare  Sheffield  pewter, 
old    copper    pieces,     Chinese    embroideries,    etc.,    etc.,  which  are   found  scattered   among  the   furniture  largely  com- 
posed    of    Jacobean,     Chippendale     and     Hepplewhite    pieces.       The     bedroom     is     the     only     modern     note    truly 
feminine,  ivory  and  sky  blue  being  the  prevailing  color  scheme. 
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1    was  a  great  pleasure  to  talk  to 
Sousa. 

tte  has  no  vanities,  no  jeal- 
ousies, no  grasping  ambitions  to  in- 
spire his  ideas.  Unlike  other  tem- 
peramental celebrities,  he  has  never 
had  to  "sell  his  soul."  In  a  dimly 
lighted  room,  over  a  good  cigar,  Sousa  looms 
up  in  my  recollections  of  the  theatrically  famous, 
as  satisfying  to  one's  intelligence.  More  than 
this,  he  is  a  man's  man,  with  the  American  habit 
of  pride  in  his  wife  and  his  family. 

1  hings  have  gone  smoothly  with  him  and  he 
with  them.  His  inspirations  have  been  in  the 
way  of  national  thought.  He  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  emotional  brain  storms  of  musical 
genius,  of  theatrical  association.  His  faculties 
have  not  been  wasted  on  sensuous  expression  in 
music.  The  tragic  shadow  has  never  come  be- 
tween him  and  the  sunlight  of  his  busy  life. 
Who  wouldn't  envy  such  a  man? 
But— you  can't.  He  won't  let  you.  As  we 
sat  talking,  smoking,  thinking,  like 
ordinary  beings,  his  international 
importance  to  the  history  of  a  defi- 
nite U.  S.  A.  music  never  intruded. 
Millions  have  been  stirred  from  the 
lethargy  of  human  egoism  by  the 
Sousa  marches.  The  whole  world 
of  humans  has  been  exhilarated  by 
the  splendor  and  buoyancy  of  this 
man's  inspiration.  And  yet,  there 
he  sat,  a  quiet  spoken,  mellow  voice, 
semi-humorous,  middle-aged  man, 
without  a  single  picturesque  detail 
in  appearance  or  manner  to  identify 
him  from  any  one  of  the  "tired  business  men" 
one  sees  dozing  through  a  modern  melodrama. 

Sousa,  the  most  spectacular  impulse  of  this 
generation,  the  most  martial  spirit  in  American 
loyalty  of  feeling  and  expression,  is  the  least 
spectacular  person  of  great  fame  1  have  met. 
It  is  never  a  disappointment  to  meet  a  great 
artist,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  interpret  their 
sincerity. 

Sousa  is  transparently  sincere.  He  is  in  ab- 
solute balance.  He  has  no  subtleties  of  thought 
or  feeling.  Like  the  straightforward,  energetic, 
brilliant  action  of  his  march  tunes,  his  ideas  are 
straight  and  true  as  they  are  normal  and  cour- 
ageous. During  most  of  his  life,  when  he  was 
not  at  the  head  of  his  famous  band,  he  was 
hunting,  fishing,  riding,  filling  his  heart  and  head 
with  all  outdoors.  No  town  life  for  him ! 

When  he  was  twenty-four  he  was  the  band' 
master  of  the  United  States  Marine  Band  in 
Washington.  This  has  always  been  the  finest 
band  in  America,  the  pride  of  the  White  House. 
However,  there  never  was  any  past  or  present 
with  Sousa.  It  was  always  NOW ! 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  music  of  the 
future.    It  is  the  music  of  NOW.    It  may  endure 
in  the  future ;  each  man  who  writes  hopes  it  will." 
Sousa  has  written  over  one  hundred  marches. 
He   has    composed   ten   operas,    many   orchestral 
suites,    songs   and    waltzes.     Fre- 
quently  he   writes   the   words   of 
his  own  songs.     Here  are  stanzas 
worth     remembering,     written     by 
him : 

Love's  the  pleasure, 
Love's  the  pain, 
Love's  the   sickle, 
Love's  the  grain, 
Love's  the  sunshine, 
Love's  the   rain, 
Love  is  everything! 


JOHN   PHILIP   SOUSA 


The  famous  March  King  tells  where 
he  got  the  inspiration  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  his  compositions. 


By  WILLIAM  de  WAGSTAFFE 

'Ihese  are  more  Uiu.ii  martial  gallantry;  they 
measure  well  with  real  poetry. 

It  was  difficult  to  interpret  Sousa.  He  is  so 
many  sided,  so  lull  ol  many  limits  that  reveal, 
bo  1  pick  at  random  some  ut  tile  best  tilings  he 
said,  about  the  best  tilings  he  has  uone.  When 
he  tried  to  tell  me  liuw  lie  wrote  h.s  most 
famous  marches,  he  became  Siatisiical,  silent 
upon  the  inspired  iacts. 

"Aly  rirst  march  that  attracted  any  attention 
was  called  'Glauintor,' "  he  said,  'i  was  leader 
of  the  Marine  Band  in  \\  aslimgton  at  the  time, 
and  the  glorious  salary  ot  eighteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year  disposed  of  any  desire  i  might 
have  had  lor  great  wealth.  It  was  wealth  as 
i  saw  things  in  those  days.  \\  hen  1  was  a  boy 
in  Washington  a  fourth  class  clerk  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Service  received  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  in  his  own  neighborhood  he  stood 
somewhere  between  an  Emperor  and  a  Croesus. 
So,  up  to  1892,  I  sold  all  my  compositions  out- 
right, some  for  as  low  as  live  dollars,  and  the 
highest  price  for  fifty  .dollars.  Among  these 
were  'The  Gladiator,'  'The  Washington  Post,' 
'The  High  School  Cadets,'  'Semper  I-idclis.'  1 
did  this  because  I  thought  $1,800  was  enough  for 
any  one  man  to  earn  and  squander." 

He  gave  me  a  list  of  the  marches  he  had 
written  which  he  considered  the  best,  as  follows : 
"The  Gladiator,"  "The  Picador"  "King  Cotton," 
"Fairest  the  Fair"  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever," 
"The  Bride-Elect,"  "The  Man  Behind  the  Gun," 
"Imperial  Edward,"  "The  Diplomat,"  "The 
Washington  Post,"  "The  Liberty  Bell." 

''A  composition  in  march  tempo  must  have  the 
military  instinct,"  said  Sousa  in  explanation  of 
his  own  success ;  "that  is  one  reason  why  so 
few  of  the  great  composers  have  written  suc- 
cessful marches.  They  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  peace.  The  roll  of  musketry  had  no  mean- 
ing for  them,  so  that  quality  is  entirely  absent 
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i  r o  m  their 
work.  T  h  e 
Spanish  War 
was  an  inspira- 
tion to  me. 

'ihe  'Man  Behind  the  Gun'  was  a  musical  echo 
of  it.  ''I  he  Stars  and  Stripes  l:  or  ever'  was  writ- 
ten after  the  news  came  of  our  victory  at  Manila. 
'The  Diplomat'  was  written  in  honor  of  John 
Hay,  who  as  Secretary  of  State  had  handled 
some  diplomatic  situation  with  a  masterful  skill 
that  inspired  me.  'Imperial  Edward'  was  written 
in  England  in  honor  of  the  last  King.  1  had 
'The  Liberty  Bell'  finished  some  time  before  1 
could  find  a  name  for  it.  One  night  I  attended 
a  spectacle  in  a  theatre,  and  a  scene  was  given 
showing  the  Liberty  Bell  which  greatly  im- 
pressed me.  The  next  morning  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Sousa,  describing  the  pride 
with  which  my  two  boys  had  shared  in  the  'Lib- 
erty Bell  Parade'  in  Philadelphia,  where  they 
were  living.  That  decided  me,  and  I  named 
the  march  accordingly..  'The  ll'ashington  Post' 
was  named  after  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Wash- 
ington, on  an  occasion  commemorating  its  work." 

Still,  these  were  statistics.  1  urged  him  to 
tell  more  of  the  secret  impulse  of  his  marching 
music. 

"Inspiration !"  he  said  thoughtfully, 
power  that  forces  the  inspiration 
also  prepares  the  world  for  it.  Any- 
body can  write  music  of  a  sort,  just 
notes.  My  religion  is  my  composi- 
tion. Nobody  can  rob  me  of  what 
I  have  done.  Sometimes  somebody 
helps  me,  sends  me  a  musical  idea, 
and  that  somebody  helps  the  public 
to  lay  hold  of  my  meaning.  It 
doesn't  happen  all  the  time,  and  I 
know  when  a  composition  of  mine 
lacks  inspiration.  I  can  almost 
always  write  music.  At  any  hour, 
if  I  put  pencil  to  paper,  something  comes.  But 
twenty-four  hours  later  I  usually  destroy  it. 

"You  see,  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  National  mtisic  in  the  sense  of  geo- 
graphical lines.  Had  Wagner  been  born  in  New 
York  his  music  would  have  been  American,  and 
his  imitators  would  have  made  it  National. 
Good  music  is  personality — not  of  a  nation. 
Chaminade's  music  is  not  French,  it  is  Cha- 
minade.  I  believe  that  God  intended  me  for  a 
musician,  and  I  call  it  the  luckiest  thing  in  the 
world  that  1  could  make  my  living  by  doing 
what  I  wanted  to  do.  My  mother's  early  influ- 
ence was  the  most  potent  in  my  life.  My  mother 
was  very  religious,  and  believed  as  I  do,  that  a 
power  beyond  man  himself  is  the  inspiration  of 
his  work,  and  with  the  love  of  God  and  His 
laws  asked  me  never  to  compose  on  the  Sabbath. 
I  never  have.  During  her  lifetime,  my  mother 
only  heard  my  concerts  a  very  few  times.  The 
first  time  was  in  Washington.  When  I  returned 
home  after  the  concert  that  night,  everybody 
had  retired  but  my  mother.  She  was  waiting 
up  for  me. 

"'Well,    mother?'    I    said. 

"She    put    her    arms    around 
neck. 

"  'Philip,  dear,'  she  said, 
deserve  it  all.' 

"That  memory  is  worth 
more  to  me  than  any  applause 
ever  given  to  me." 

We   found   ourselves   talking 
about  the  organization  of  Sousa's 
Band    and     the     individuality    of 
his  work  as  a  conductor. 

"It  was  while  I   was  leader  of 

the    United    States    Marine    Band 

in     Washington     that     I     thought 

there  was  a  field  for  a  brass  band 

(Continued  on  page  166) 
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Act  III. 
SCENE    IN    THE    REVIVAL    OF    J. 


Lord  Rintoul  I-Ady  J 

(Martin  Sands)  (Maude  Adams) 

Lady  Babbie — "Father,   if  he  is   really  married  to  this  woman,   I  won't  interfere  to  save  him" 

M.    BARRIE'S    CHARMING    COMEDY    "THE    LITTLE    MINISTER,"    AT    THE    EMPIRE 
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RUTH  ST.  DENIS 
AND  TED  SHAWN 


In  Oriental  dances  of  Egypt  and 
Japan,  in  which  they  arc  now  making 
an  extended  tour  in  vaudeville.  Miss 
St.  Denis  is  exceedingly  versatile  and 
has  the  rare  gift  of  subordinating 
every  vestige  of  her  own  personality 
in  her  role. 


March,    1916 
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JANE  COWL,  NOW  APPEARING  IN  "COMMON  CLAY"  AT  THE  REPUBLIC 


REAL   feeling   can   be   a   spectre 
that   overwhelms,    but    the    ac- 
tress who  must  have  real  feel- 
ing,   or,    in    the    very    nature   of    her 
work   be    ineffective,    conquers    this    spectre    and 
harnesses  it  to  her  will.     In  comedy,  she  pulls  a 
cap  and  bells  over  its  ears  that  it  may  not  hear 
the  tragic  whine  of  everyday  things.     In  drama 
she  keeps   a   tight   rein   on   this   spectre   of   real 
feeling,  lest  it  run  away  with  her. 

Women,  however,  who  by  temperament  are 
more  delicately  keyed  than  men,  are  given  a 
super-courage  that  bears  them  up.  In  the  real 
dramas  of  their  lives,  their  bravery  is  not 
spoken  of  with  the  same  distinction  as  that  of 
brave  men.  There  are  no  iron  crosses  for  women 
who  face  pain  and  domestic  disaster,  with  the 
courage  that  is  quiet,  the  smile  that  shields,  the 
faith  that  lasts  through  all  discouragements. 
They  dare  too  much,  sometimes,  but  they  always 
endure,  or  they  die  in  the  love  of  enduring. 

It  is  often  the  woman's  battle  with  real  things 


Stage  Emotion  Real? 


The  most  fascinating  thing  about  act- 
ing is  the  outlet  it  gives  to  genuine 
feeling.     If  not  real,  it  is  not  art. 


By  JANE  COWL 

in  her  life,  that  forces  the  actress  into  unreal 
feeling.  Not  until  she  has  conquered  herself, 
not  until  she  has  mastered  real  feeling  with  the 
art  that  is  unreal,  can  she  project  herself  into 
the  mind  and  body  of  a  fictitious  character. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  that  possessed 
me  in  my  first  performance  of  Mary  Turner  in 
"Within  the  Law."  Tn  her  first  entrance  comes 
the  big  moment  of  real  feeling  in  the  play  for 


the  actress  and  for  the  audience.  Just 
before  my  entrance,  standing  in  the 
wings,  I  was  cold  as  ice  from  head  to 
foot.  The  blood  seemed  to  be  slowly 
freezing  in  my  veins.  When  I  found  myself 
suddenly  standing  before  that  audience,  hand- 
cuffed to  the  stage  detective  as  I  was,  all  the 
rebellion  of  real  feeling  that  any  girl  would  ex- 
perience in  the  cruelty  of  Mary  Turner's  posi- 
tion, swept  over  me  in  flaming  rage.  After  the 
first  few  lines  I  was  swept  away  from  myself, 
the  blood  rushed  to  my  face  with  the  keen  sense 
of  this  outrage  to  Mary  Turner. 

An  audience  meets  you  for  the  first  time  just 
as  some  other  people  meet  you.  They  are  warm 
or  indifferent  according  to  their  impressions  of 
you.  They  are  formally  polite,  or  very  glad  to 
see  you.  You  come  on  the  stage,  they  say  how 
do  you  do  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  or  they 
meet  you  eagerly  and  you  sense  the  warmth  of 
their  feeling  towards  you  at  once.  I  always  es- 
tablish my  relations  with  an  audience,  during  the 
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RITA  GOULD 
Appearing  in   "Maid    in  America" 


first  act.  If  they  are  "sitting  on  their  hands" 
as  one  of  my  fellow  actors  aptly  described  an 
audience  that  is  not  sure  whether  they  like  us 
or  not,  then  I  plan  to  capture  them  in  my  third 
act.  It  is  my  pride  as  an  actress  to  win  that 
audience  before  it  leaves  the  theatre.  If  I  don't, 
it  is  no  one's  fault  but  my  own.  Sometimes  I 
don't  have  to  try  at  all.  Each  audience  is  a  new 
personal  acquaintance  to  an  actress,  a  composite 
being  whom  she  meets  with  as  much  cordiality  in 
her  regard  as  she  receives.  She  knows  that  they 
are  saying  to  themselves,  how  real  she  is,  or  how 
unreal.  The  process  of  getting  acquainted  with 
an  audience  is  a  strange  part  of  the  psychology 
of  acting. 

Audiences  have  moods.  Sometimes  they,  are 
disinclined  to  emotion,  they  are  really  ready  to 
deprive  the  actress  of  her  serious  moments,  if 
she  will  let  them.  But,  she  is  on  her  guard. 


Her  sixth  sense  is 
there,  a  sentinel  that 
signals  danger  to 
her.  Then  she 
gathers  her  forces, 
stimulates  her  well- 
known  lines  with 
real  feeling,  strikes 
the  keynote  of  her 
big  scene  with  a 
deeper  earnestness, 
draws  upon  her  re- 
serve store  of  phys- 
ical vitality.  But  she 
never  abandons  her- 
self to  the  real  feel- 
ing she  supplies  to 
her  audience.  Nor, 
does  she  mystify 
them  deliberately. 
She  swings  herself 
through  the  big  scene 
on  real  emotions,  that 
must  be  unreal 
enough  to  allow  her 
inner  consciousness 
to  keep  them  well 
within  the  bounds  of 
her  art. 

The  creative  fac- 
ulty of  an  emotional 
actress  is  established 
by  her  capacity  for 
real  feeling  under 
imaginative  circum- 
stances. She  must  at 
some  time,  usually  in 
the  first  study  of  a 
new  part,  believe 
every  line  of  it.  The 
author's  manuscript 
of  a  play  is  only  the 
map  of  her  emotional 
pilgrimage.  It  shows 
her  the  extent  of  the 
emotions,  the  scenes 
she  will  pass  through, 
the  direction  of  her 
feeling.  Of  course, 
she  studies  the  map 
diligently,  applying 
all  her  sensibility  for 
truth,  to  its  litnita- 
t  i  o  n  s.  It  happens 
perhaps,  that  the 
author  has  written 
something  she  cannot 
really  feel.  In  my 
own  case  I  refuse  to 
compromise  with  a 
line  or  a  situation 

tour  that    is    not    real    to 

me.       It     must     be 

changed  till  it  rings  true,  in  flesh-and-blood  words. 
Long  before  the  play  goes  into  rehearsal,  I 
have  imagined  the  real  life,  of  a  real  girl,  be- 
ginning years  before  the  play  begins.  Her  hered- 
ity, her  temperament,  her  voice,  her  gesture,  her 
passions  and  her  secret  ideals  become  as  familiar 
to  me,  as  those  of  my  own  nature.  I  never  be- 
come a  part  of  her,  however,  nor  does  she  touch 
the  inner  soul  of  me,  but  I  take  her  into  my 
dressing  room  and  I  clothe  her. 

On  my  body  I  hang  her  identity,  with  her  voice 
I  speak  in  mine,  in  my  eyes  I  put  the  light  of 
hers.  When  the  masquerade  is  complete,  I  leave 
Jane  Cowl  in  her  dressing  room,  till  I  re-enter  it 
as  Jane  Cowl,  once  more.  This  is  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  acting  is  the  invisible  point  where 
what  we  know  of  ourselves  begins,  and  where 
what  other  people  know  about  us,  ends.  I  know 
that  in  the  character  of  Ellen  Neal  in  "Common 
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Clay"  the  girl  is  nothing  like  Jane  Cowl,  and 
yet  the  audience  cannot  disassociate  me  from  her 
emotions.  They  always  fasten  upon  the  actress 
the  emotions  of  her  part.  If  they  could  not  do 
this,  she  would  be  a  very  poor  actress,  however. 
Ellen  Neal  is  as  remote  from  myself  as  Mary 
Turner  was  in  "Within  the  Law,"  or  as  any 
other  stage  part  I  have  played,  has  been.  So  far 
as  it  is.  possible  for  two  beings  to  be  entirely 
different,  I  am  from  the  character  I  portray  on 
the  stage.  My  stage  emotions  are  unreal  in  that 
they  are  seen,  in  a  play,  but  they  are  the  outlet 
of  real  feeling,  of  a  tangible  force,  of  super- 
abundant vitality  and  imagination,  which  I 
mould  in  the  theatre,  at  will. 

There  is  another  phase  of  real  emotional  ex- 
pression which  enables  the  actress  to  be  definite, 
strong,  clear  in  her  work. 

She  must  have  what  I  call — sex. 

Ellen  Neal,  the  heroine  of  "Common  Clay''  is 
typically  adaptable  to  this  idea.  She  was  the 
victim  of  sex.  It  was  the  -dominant  note  of  her 
life,  the  birth-mark  stamped  on  her  character  by 
the  natural  law  and  circumstances  of  her  birth. 
So  was  Mary  Turner  in  "Within  the  Law."  These 
girls  were  fighting  the  rights  of  sex,  which  is 
the  deepest,  the  most  savage,  the  most  real  thing 
in  life. 

There  is  nothing  abstract  about  sex.  There  is 
no  time  for  philosophy  in  its  sweep  of  real  feel- 
ing. It  persists  fearlessly,  defiantly,  for  its  pre- 
rogative of  justice.  The  actress  must  have  more 
than  a  mental  appreciation  of  what  it  means.  It 
must  be  born  in  her. 

Sex  means  the  vitality,  the  physical  "punch" 
behind  the  dramatic  purpose  of  the  sacrifice,  or 
the  love,  or  the  hate,  or  the  revenge,  or  the  pas- 
sion of  the  play.  These  are  the  primary  colors 
with  which  real  drama  is  painted.  These  are 
the  realities  that  audiences  feel,  if  the  actress 
justifies  them  with  her  own  vitality  of  sex. 

There  are  confusing  applications  of  this  word, 
that  is  so  frequently  abused. 

Sex,  as  I  am  speaking  of  it  here  in  relation  to 
the  force  it  gives  the  actress,  is  the  hidden  power 
we  see  so  often  in  executive  men,  who  having  it 
exert  it  over  other  men,  to  make  them  do  what 
they  want.  It  is  the  physical  threat  that  compels 
attention.  It  is  never  sordid  or  mean,  or  small, 
or  low  in  its  field  of  action.  There  is  no  such 
thing  in  human  nature,  for  instance,  as  an  out 
and  out  villain.  There  was  no  girl  ever  born 
who  did  not  aspire  to  the  highest  virtue  of  sex. 
The  weak,  sink  knee-deep  in  mud,  for  lack  of 
sex.  In  acting,  it  is  the  predominant  mystery 
that  makes  the  actor's  work  real,  to  an  audience. 

To  illustrate : 

Ellen  Neal  in  "Common  Clay,"  immortalizing 
her  mother,  who  drowned  herself  that  the  man 
she  loved  might  escape  the  scandal  of  his  secret 
liaison  with  her,  says : 

"She  wasn't  straight — but  my,  she  was  square !" 

This  is  the  easiest  line  in  the  play  to  me.  It 
defines  the  magnificence  of  sex  in  its  battle  for 
the  ideal,  that  some  women  find,  even  in  the  mire. 

An  actress  must  have  a  universal  sympathy 
with  the  fundamental  qualities  of  real  feeling, 
and  she  must  believe  'n  them. 

A  critic  who  was  not  high-brow,  but  whose 
sense  of  real  feeling  was  far  greater  than  one 
finds  in  the  merely  intellectual  arguments  that 
are  written  about  acting,  summed  up  my  work 
in  this  way. 

"I've  been  studying  you,"  he  said,  "there  is 
nothing  wonderful  about  your  work.  You  have 
no  stage  tricks  that  one  can  learn  anything  new 
from — but,  you  are  so  darn  'honest-to-God'  in 
what  you  do." 

The  actress  must  first  have  real  feeling,  she 
must  pass  through  the  actual  heartache,  and  if 
necessary,  the  anguish  of  the  emotions  her  part 
calls  for,  (Continued  on  page  154) 
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Robert   Milliard  Act  I.     The  midnight  supper,   Yale  class  of  '85. 

JUST  before  his  marriage  Deegan  Folk  learns  from  his  father  that  he  is  one-sixteenth   negro.      He   is  told   that   if   he  marries   there  is  a  possibility   that   he   may  become   the 
father  of  a  black  child.     Deegan  is  too  much  in  love  to  break  the  engagement  and  too  timid  to  confess.     He  marries,  and  when  his  wife  tells  him_that  she  is  going  to  have 
a  baby  Deegan  Folk  confides  his  secret  to  the  family  doctor  and  implores  the  physician   to   prevent 
him   no  help  unless  he  tells   his   wife.      Otherwise   he   must   take   his   chance.      "It   is   a  million   to  one 


going  1 

the   birth   of   the  child.     The   doctor  answers   Deegan   that   he   will   give 
that  the   child   will  be  all   right,"   says  the   physician,   and    Deegan  takes 
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Act    III.      Mrs.   Folk  is  anxious  to  learn   the   truth   about  her  baby. 

his  chance.     The   third   act   shows   Folk   awaiting   the   birth.      The   doctor   tells   him   that  the  child  is  a  negro.     Twenty-four  hours  elapse.     The  woman  has  not  been  allowed  to 

see  her  child.     She  has  grown  anxious,  and  fears  that  the  boy  is  deformed.     The  doctor  attempts   to   soothe   her   with   a   promise   that   she   shall   see   the   baby    in   a   little   while. 

He  points  to  a  door   and   tells   her   that   the  child   is    in   the   next   room.      Suddenly   the   woman  jumps  out   of  bed   and    rushes   for   the   door.      Before   the   doctor  can  -stop  her 
•  she   has   gone   into   the    next   room,   where   the   baby   lies.      A   cry    of   despair   tells   that  Mrs.   Folk   has  learned  the  reason  why  she   was  not  permitted  to  see  her  child.      Years 

elapse.     Folk,   now  owner  of  a  Cuban  tobacco  plantation,   is  seen  with  his  dark-skinned  boy  of  twenty  working  as  his  foreman  and  eager  to  acquire  a  college  education. 

SCENES  IN  "THE  PRIDE  OF  RACE"  NOW  BEING  PRESENTED  AT  THE  MAXINE  ELLIOTT  THEATRE 
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Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm   Tree  as  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  ''Henry  VIII" 
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Playing  Under  Fire 


By  ADA  PATTEKSON 


IN  New  York  actresses 
complain  that  they  can- 
not play  against  the 
roar  of  the  elevated  trains. 
The  clang  of  a  bell  of  a 
passing  cable  car  gives 
some  of  them  nervous  head- 
aches. Mrs.  Pat  Campb"ll 
once  insisted  that  tan  bark  be  laid  in 
the  street  before  the  theatre  in  which 
she  was  playing  her  repertory  of 
hectic  heroines.  But  an  American  girl 
went  to  London  and  played  against 
the  multitude  of  noises  of  a  world 
war. 

She  played  while  her  eyes  widened, 
her  face  blanched,  her  knees  shook — 
she  admits  that  she  tried  to  cover 
their  shaking  with  her  hands.  She 
was  afraid.  It  would  be  an  empty 
mind  through  which  stalked  no  ter- 
rors of  that  time.  Bravado  is  the 
brother  of  ignorance.  The  person 
who  knows  no  fear  often  knows  noth- 
ing else.  The  active  mind  compre- 
hends danger  but  bids  the  soul  face 
it  with  courage.  That  is  the  reason 
that  Laurette  Taylor  played  while  the 
Zeppelins  were  flying  and  the  bombs 
were  dropping  and  the  deadly  gases 
were  exploding  about  the  theatre. 
She  played  in  the  teeth  of  war.  She 
made  droll  little 
faces  at  the  grim 
facemaker,  death. 
She  played  amid 
horrors  incredible  to 
those  living  com- 
plaisant lives  in 
this  fair  land  of 
peace.  One  eve- 
ning she  passed 
a  theatre  on  her 
way  to  the  Globe. 
She  saw  persons 
elbowing  their 
way  through  its 
doors.  She  saw 
the  stream  of 


Laurette    Taylor   gives    a 
account    of    her    experiences    in 
the  British  metropolis  during  the 
recent  Zeppelin  raids. 


light  pouring  far  out  into  the 
street.  She  heard  cheerful 
voices,  laughter,  successive  bars 
of  gay  music.  That  evening 
when  the  performance  was  over 
her  husband  took  her  home  by 
an  unaccustomed  street.  But 
the  next  evening  she  passed  the 
neighboring  theatre.  Its  lights 
were  out.  Two  great  iron 
posts  were  propped  against  it. 
There  was  a  black  gash  in  its 
side.  It  seemed  to  lean  toward 
her,  as  a  tottering  figure  gropes 
for  support  before  it  falls. 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "You 
needn't  tell  me.  I  have  eyes. 
It  was  the  Zeppelins." 

"The  newspapers  never  told 
of  such  happenings,"  said  Lau- 
rette Taylor,  returned  from  the 
scene  of  nations  in  carnage. 
"One  had  to  wait  to  hear  about 
it  told  in  whispers.  No  one  ever 
wanted  to  frighten  anyone  else 
or  to  let  anyone  know  that  he 
was  frightened.  There  is  a 
splendid  conspiracy  of  silence  in 
England,  the  fine  silence  of 
courage  and  endurance !  But  I 
found  out  after  awhile.  It  was 
the  Lyceum  Theatre.  A  bomb 
had  torn  through  the  roof  and 
killed  two  persons  in  the  audi- 
ence. They  said  there  was  no 

outcry.  People  slowly  and  quietly  rose  to  their  seats  and 
walked  to  the  point  farthest  from  that  terrible  gash  in  the 
roof  and  waited.  Then  the  stage  manager,  some  brave 
unknown,  came  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  quite  calmly 
told  them  that  the  Zeppelin  had  doubtless  gone  on.  There 
was  no  further  danger  at  this  time,  but  that  to  continue  the 
performance  was,  as  they  could  see,  impracticable.  And  the 
audience  went  out  without  a  panic,  with  no  word  above  a 
whisper.  Oh !  It  is  a  fearful  way  to  make  war.  Not  an 
honest  face  to  face,  fist  to  fist,  shot  to  shot  encounter,  but 
war  from  the  water  beneath  and  the  sky  above.  It  is  hide- 
ous, past  believing  unless  you  have  faced  ,it  for  more  than 
a  year." 

She  isn't  the  same  Laurette  Taylor  that  crossed  the  sea 
after  breathing  the  breath  of  life  into  "Peg  o'  My  Heart" 
for  two  years  at  the  Cort  Theatre  in  New  York.  Her  smile 
is  not  so  frequent.  Her  eyes,  looking  much  upon  death, 
have  lost  for  the  time  their  laughter.  Her  cheeks  are 
white  as  lily  petals.  The  neighborhood  of  death  tames. 
Yet  when  she  began  playing  against  the  war,  her  spirits 
were  high.  Her  laugh  was  rich.  She  was  unable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  war  was  more  than  a  mere  rumble  of  ex- 
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LAURETTE   TAYLOR,    RECENTLY   RETURNED   FROM   A   SUCCESSFUL  LONDON   ENGAGEMENT.   IN   NEW   AND   ARTISTIC   POSES 


THE    T  H  H  .\  T  A'  f- 


<Q  Strauss-Peyton 

I 'All  LINK  LORD 
playing  in  "On  Trial" 

aggerated  quarrels  from  the  continent  of 
Europe.  She  insisted  upon  playing 
against  rumors  of  battles. 

"They  need  heartening  up  and  I  want 
to  give  it  to  them,"  she  said  of  London 
folk. 

She  did  make  them  laugh  that  night  at 
the  opening  of  the  Irish  play  at  the  Com- 
edy Theatre,  in  October,  1914,  especially 
after  she  went  close  to  the  footlights 
after  the  second  act  and  scolded  them. 
Shouts  of  "Bravo!"  went  up  from  the 
pit,  from  the  stalls,  from  the  boxes. 
Thereafter  by  common  consent  Laurette 
Taylor  owned  London  or  the  theatre- 
going  part  of  it. 

"A  rampageous  little  rogue,  a  dinky 
little  divil,  a  tantalizing  little  tomboy,  an 
impetuous  little  imp,  a  ducksome  little 
darling.  Think  of  a  few  mo're  for  your- 
self, and  you  will  only  have  begun  to 
describe  the  soft-hearted  little  savage 
Peg,"  was  the  verbal  explosion  of  one 
critic  the  next  day. 

One,  more  measured,  asserted  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction,  because 
in  all  London  there  was  no  disposition 
to  deny  it :  "Her  technical  skill,  her 
supreme  confidence,  and  an  individuality 


if 
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CARLOTTA    MONTKRKV 

Appearing  in  "The  Bird  of  Paradise" 


that 


fascinated  the  house,  rendered  her  success  certain 
from  the  start.  As  soon  as  she  came  on  the 
house  took  her  to  its  heart."  One  stately  and 
revered  chronicler  discovered  in  her  resemblances : 
"She  has  an  old-fashioned  look  about  her,  re- 
minding one  of  the  early  portraits  of  Nell  Gwyn. 
Pretty,  witty  Nell  had  the  same  shock  of  curls 
and  the  same  nimble  tongue.  At  another  time 


she  reminds  you  of  Rejane — the  same  hair  of 
the  gamin,  the  same  broad  Rabelaisian  laugh, 
the  same  arched  brows  over  wide  eyes  that  seem 
to  wonder  how  pedantry  and  pomposity  ever 
came  into  the  world." 

She  was  very  happy  about  it  all  at  first.  She 
went  on  "heartening  them  up."  She  taught 
London  to  laugh  and  to  laugh  again.  She  was 
asked  to  write  a  letter  for  a  bazaar.  She  wrote : 


©  Strauss-Peyton 

DOROTHY    FOSTER 
in  "It  Pays  to  Advertise" 

"DEAR  BRITISH   PUBLIC: 

"It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  be  in 
England  during  this  crisis  and  a  great 
honor  to  be  permitted  to  help  her  to 
smile. 

"England  may  lack  the  emotional  ex- 
citement of  a  country  at  war,  but  she  has 
a  superb  confidence  which  is  an  intense 
irritation  to  an  enemy,  a  great  help  to 
her  people,  and  keeps  a  visitor  like  my- 
self in  a  state  of  beatific  security — no 
matter  how  threateningly  the  enemy 
shakes  its  fist. 

"When  victory  comes,  I  shall  try  to 
be  here,  and  then  I  am  sure  English 
enthusiasm  will  show  that  England  knows 
the  time  to  wait,  the  time  to  cheer,  and 
does  not  believe  it  will  ever  be  the  time 
to  weep. 

"I  send  you  all  my  most  sincere  affection 
for  your  kindness  to  me  and  I  look  forward 
to  'The  Day'  when  your  armies  return 
victorious  and  I  can  shout  with  \<>u." 

It  was  typical  of  the  innate  roguishness 
1        of    Peg's   originator   that   she   afterwards 
said  coyly:     "If  the  Germans  win  I  shall 
say  that  I  never  wrote  that  letter !" 

"It  was  charming  to  play  to  an  English 
audience  at  first,"  Miss  Taylor  with  a  tiny,  wan 
smile  will  tell  you.  "The  fact  that  they  come 
dressed  as  for  a  ball  gives  you  the  sense  of 
their  doing  you  honor  and  of  your  being  on  your 
honor  to  give  your  best.  But  they  don't  wear 
evening  dress  now.  The  streets  are  dark.  You 
can  hardly  ever  get  a  taxicab.  Gerald  Du  Maurier 
changed  the  fashion  by  having  printed  on  his 
programs,  'Evening  (Continued  on  [>agc  155) 


Where  Do  Dramatists  Find  Ideas? 
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Augustus  Thomas 

Author  of  "Tlie   Witching 

Hour,"  etc 


1  HE  theatrical  sea- 
son ii  already  so 
far  advanced 
that  it  is  possible  to 
see  how  true,  from 
what  has  been  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  in  plays, 
were  the  predictions 
made  before  the  sea- 
son began.  From  these 
advance  notices,  so  to  speak,  of  last  August  one 
would  have  been  justified  in  believing  that  none 
but  war-plays  would  hold  the  attention  of  play- 
goers. It  seemed  then  safe  to  predict  that  the 
serious  piece  would  be  the  rule;  on  the  contrary, 
the  farce  has  far  out-drawn  the  drama,  while 
the  programs  have  shown  greater  variety  than 
usual.  This,  considering  'the  conditions  of  last 
year,  and  conditions  still  prevailing  as  well  as 
the  natural  proclivity  to  exploit  timely  subjects, 
may  be  considered  a  matter  for  congratulation. 
It  has  seemed  interesting  to  ask  the  authors  in 
what  way  they  conceived  their  plays,  or  what 
group  of  facts  or  circumstances  it  was  which  led 
them  to  write  such  and  such  a  comedy,  such  and 
such  a  drama.  Did  they  find  their  subjects  in  the 
fluctuating  life  about  them,  or  in  their  own 
vagrant  imagination?  Were  they  led  to  write  by 
their  interest  in  particular  facts  of  which  they 
have  been  witnesses  or  readers,  or  have  they 
preferred  to  develop  general  ideas,  grouping  per- 
sonages and  situations  in  a  certain  way  satis- 
factory to  themselves  and  imposing  on  their 
characters  a  line  of  conduct  conformed  to  the 
truth  as  the  authors  saw  it?  These  questions 
have  been  asked  by  THE  THF.ATRE  of  the  dra- 
matic authors  and  the  resulting  symposium  can- 
not fail  to  satisfy  a  justifiable  curiosity. 

It  requires  no  very  profound  thought  or  long- 
drawn  harking  back  to  find  the  germinal  idea  of 
a  play  like  "Hit-the-Trail  Holliday,"  for  while 
the  author  would  probably  deny  that  he  attempted 
to  study  the  life  and  character  of  "Billy  Sunday," 
yet  if  that  revivalist  had  not  come  so  near  to 
New  York  as  Paterson  is,  possibly  the  soul-saver 
of  the  play  might  have  waited  longer  for  his  in- 
carnation, lie  was  bound  to  come,  however,  and 
the  living  example  gives  him  his  best  and  time- 
liest opportunity.  In  the  same  way  the  delight- 
ful young  scoundrels  of  "Rolling  Stones''  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  heroes  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  style  of  fiction,  who  are  popular  in  pro- 
portion as  they  dare  to  do  things  not  admired 
in  Sunday-schools  but  winked  at  in  the  broader 
humanities.  The  theme  of  "Common  Clay"  is  a 
holdover  from  last  season,  when  it  seemed  that 
no  play  could  succeed  without  police  court  scenes 
and  the  hacking  up  of  the  "black  Maria."  These 
plays  then  simply  follow  a  pattern  and  will  not 
reward  any  attempt  to  find  out  where  they 
started. 

Authors  do  not  always  know  how  the  first  idea 
of  a  certain  play  took  root  in  them.     There  arc 
playwrights  who  never  know  this  but  these  arc 
the  men  who  are  not  trying  to  follow  a  fashion 
or   to   take   advantage    of   a   con- 
temporary   event    and    a    popular 
passion.     Such   men   do   not  read 
the  records  of  criminal  courts  to 
"inspire"    their    drama,    and    th?y 
give   the   most   unsatis- 
factory  answer   to   the 
question  at  the  head  of 
this 
page. 
Be- 
cause 


Theatre-goers  often  wonder  in  zvhat 
way  authors  conceive  their  plays. 
Augustus  Thomas,  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  George  Broadhttrst  and  others 

tell  where  they  get  the  plots  for  their 
pieces. 


By  WILLIS  STEELL 

a  well-constructed  play  seems  from  the  specta- 
tor's side  of  the  footlights  to  be  inevitable  there 
are  people  in  every  audience  who  will  tell  you 
just  how  the  author  wrote  it  and  what  caused  him 
to  write  it.  Recently  the  obiter  dicta  of  a  famous 
manager  was  printed,  which  revealed  that  if  he 
from  association  and  converse  with  many  play- 
wrights knew  something  of  how  plays  germinated 
and  grew  he  did  not  know  all.  In  substance,  he 
said  that  no  worthy  play  was  ever  written  where 
the  big  scene  was  not  put  down  first  and  the  other 
scenes  written  out  of  it  and  to  lead  up  to  it.  No 
doubt  this  is  the  usual  way  of  "building''  a  play, 
but  the  big  plays  that  sweep  an  audience  off  its 
feet  began  by  sweeping  the  author  off  his.  It 
writes  itself  in  defiance  of  all  rule  and  precedent. 

Augustus  Thomas,  who  figures  less  and  less 
prominently  as  time  goes  on  in  theatrical  records, 
is  nevertheless  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  rep- 
resentative American  author,  as  the  Dean  of 
American  playwrights,  in  fact,  and  if  his  own 
output  diminishes  he  remains  a  very  active  figure 
in  the  contemporary  dramatic  movement.  "As  a 
Man  Thinks,"  and  "The  Witching  Hour"  were 
plays  which  furnished  ample  proof  that  he  keeps 
in  the  van  of  contemporary  thought,  while  a  mere 
cataloguing  of  his  titles  would  serve  to  show  that 
his  talent  has  never  been  confined  to  a  particular 
genre. 

Behind  the  least  of  his  plays  one  can  see  ob- 
servation of  life  and  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  his  fellow  human  beings.  That  he  views 
them  in  a  pleasant  humorous  atmosphere  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  truth  of  his  observation. 
Mr.  Thomas  has  said  this  himself  whenever  he 
has  been  asked  about  his  way  of  working.  "Real 
life,"  he  says,  "furnishes  me  with  topics  for  the 
theatre.  These  evolve  into  plays,  sometimes 
slowly  and  sometimes  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
Plays  have  come  to  me  ready  made,  others  I  think 
over  a  very  long  time — I  have  lived  with  a  play 
in  my  head  for  years,  but  however  they  come  to 
me,  on  hasty  or  on  leaden  foot,  I  have  never  yet 
made  a  play  from  a  fact  pure  and  simple." 

From  Mr.  Thomas'  self  revelations,  made  with 
great  reticence  and  almost  reluctantly,  but  made 
in  a  speech  here  and  there  (he  is  an  after  dinner 
speaker  much  in  request),  we  learn  that  it  is  the 
idea  that  starts  him  to  work,  an  idea  which  he 
turns  here  and  there,  which  he  tries  in  various 
moral  and  social  positions  until  he  has  found 
the  situations  where  it  fits  in  best.  The  idea  at 
the  root  of  "As  a  Man  Thinks"  is  obvious  enough 
and  that  of  "The  Witching  Hour"  had  con- 
temporary value.  Particular  facts  which  may  he 
drawn  from  a  source  like  a  police  court  or  from 
the  daily  papers  do  not  appear  to  interest  Mr. 
Thomas.  A  generalization  of  these  facts,  a  uni- 
versal application  of  them,  when  they  can  be  uni- 
versally applied,  does  interest  him  and  through 
him  an  audience. 

The  dramatic  Dean  has  always  replied  in  the 
negative  when  people  ask  him  after  the  first 
night  of  one  of  his  pieces  if  an  event,  more  or 


Henry  Arthur  Jones 
Author    of    "The   Click    a' 
the   Walk,"   "The    I 
etc. 


less  widely  know  ti, 
whether  or  not  it  has 
run  its  course  of  inter- 
est in  the  news  col- 
umns of  the  papers  die, 
not  incite  him  to  write 
that  particular  piece. 
He  is  able  to  trace  the 
evolution  of  a  play 
farther  hack,  recover- 
ing its  first  vague  outline  in  his  experience  or  in 
that  of  a  friend,  but  in  the  months  or  years  that 
have  intervened  the  experience  is  apt  to  undergo 
many  changes,  making  it  more  general,  adapting 
it  more  fittingly  to  the  stage. 

And  Mr.  Thomas  has  said,  speaking  in  another 
order  of  ideas,  something  about  his  own  experi- 
ence that  no  doubt  is  paralleled  in  the  experi- 
ences of  his  fellow  authors,  not  confined  to  the 
theatre— they  have  seen  the  things  which  make 
the  plot  of  their  books  or  their  plays,  happen 
many  months  after  the  play  has  been  produced 
and  the  book  issued  from  the  press. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones  wrote  and  published  :i 
book  lajt  year,  ridiculing  the  dilettante  author 
who  pursues  new  ideas  in  the  art  of  play  making 
and  disdains  tried  ideas  which  have  always 
proved  effective.  In  this  book  he  says  that  it 
always  is  safe  to  take  the  germ  idea  of  a  plav 
from  real  life.  But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
frequently  discards  a  good  idea  after  long  germ- 
ination because  he  has  become  convinced  that  it 
is  too  far  in  advance  of  popular  apprehension. 

"This  is  but  one  of  the  limitations  which  curb 
the  dramatist,"  says  the  English  author.  "Should 
he  write  a  play  too  far  ahead  of  his  public  he 
hazards  his  reputation  and  loses  his  authority. 
The  drama  will  always  remain  a  popular  art, 
that  is,  an  art  for  the  people— and  however  lofty 
are  the  aims  of  the  dramatic  writer  he  should 
never  lose  sight  of  this  truth  and  should  study 
to  please  the  general  body  of  playgoers  of  his  day. 

"I  am  perfectly  willing  that  the  newspapers 
should  show  me  the  trend  of  thought  in  any  sub- 
ject, I  am  perfectly  willing  to  get  my  ideas  from 
the  common  store,  and  frequently  the  heart  of  a 
play  has  been  revealed  to  me  by  a  paragraph  in 
a  newspaper  or  by  a  simple  anecdote.  But  for 
those  which  I  have  made  use  of  I  have  discarded 
hundreds.  And  play  suggestions  which  came  to 
me  in  reading  ten  years  ago,  but  from  which  I 
turned  away  because  of  the  common  sense  prin- 
ciple enounced  above,  are  cropping  up  in  my 
mind  again,  now  that  the  great  public  is  at  last 
thinking  of  them.  The  drama  must  mean  and 
utter  things  of  living  importance;  it  serves  its 
purpose  best  when  its  themes  are  already  stirring 
in  men's  minds." 

This  British  playwright  is  not  alone  in  reject- 
ing many  subjects,  germinal  ideas  for  drama, 
which  appealed  to  him  at  the  outset,  his  Amer- 
ican confreres  are  learning  caution  by  sad  ex- 
perience and  they  are  as  fastidious  as  he.  No- 
body wants  to  be  carried  away  by  a  theme,  work- 
on  it  for  months  only  to  find  when  the  work  is 
done  that  the  subject  is  one 
in  which  neither  manager 
nor  audience  take  any  in- 
terest. Many  plays  success- 
ful in  their  time  would  fail 
if  first  produced  now,  not 
for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  old-fashioned  hut 
because  they  miss  the  mod- 
ern "punch."  That, 
too.  will  pass,  then  as 
many  of  the  old 
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timers  as  are  genuinely  human  may  come  forth 
again. 

"When  I  study  the  plays  of  twenty  years  ago," 
said  one  popular  playwright  whose  output  is 
small,  "I  am  led  to  reflect  on  the  absurdities  in 
them  and  to  wonder  how  audiences,  however 
unsophisticated,  could  sit  them  out  with  pati- 
ence. But  this  is  a  narrow  conclusion,  for  the 
success  of  plays  of  our  own  time  reveals  plainly 
enough  that  audiences  are  born  with  a  grain  of 
imbecility.  I  can  actually  more  easily  under- 
stand their  past  stupidity  than  their  present  in- 
telligence, which,  to  speak  the  truth,  appears  to 
me  illusory  and  deceptive.  I'm  convinced  that 
our  audiences  of  to-day  will  appear  stupid  to 
future  generations  when  they  read  the  plays 
which  entertained  and  instructed  this  generation. 
I've  concluded  that  man  is  in  his  essence  a 
stupid  animal,  and  the  progress  of  the  theatre, 
intended  to  draw  him  there  to  spend  his  time 
and  money,  is  downward  because  it  is  but  the 
empty  consequence  of  our  audiences  restless- 
ness. I  would  like  to  be  directed  to  a  modern 
play  that  gives  us  a  rule  of  life  and  the  principles 
of  conduct  in  human  nature.  If  it  succeeds  in 
being  a  means  of  helping  the  senses  to  keep  their 
illusions  the  theatre  is  doing  all  that  should 
rightly  be  expected  of  it." 

Thus  speaks  the  pessimist  whose  day  as  a 
playwright  is  brief  at  any  time.  Optimistic  ideas 
bring  popularity  and  confer  authority.  The 
social  satire,  the  anarchistic,  the  physician's 


thesis — these  are  like  the  grass,  green  to-day  and 
cut  down  to-morrow.  Writers  of  plays  who  wish 
their  pieces  to  succeed  and  who  have  no  per- 
sonal propaganda  to  enforce,  soon  learn  this  in- 
evitable conclusion  of  the  whole  matter — unless 
they  are  able  to  present  popular  thought  in  an 
agreeable  and  sufficiently  optimistic  manner,  they 
have  no  permanence  in  the  theatre. 

The  late  Charles  Klein  used  to  frankly  admit 
that  he  got  ideas  of  plays  from  clever  people's 
conversation.  In  -an  interview  which  he  gave 
only  a  week  before  he  started  to  return  to  Eng- 
land on  the  ill-fated  Lusitania  he  said : 

"It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  listen  to  the 
talk  of  cultivated  people  no  matter  what  they 
talk  about,  barring,  of  course,  politics  and  re- 
ligion. Out  of  their  talk  one  is  able  to  get  a 
true  mental  stimulus.  Ideas  have  come  to  me 
while  listening  to  people  talk  that  later  developed 
into  a  play.  I'm  a  great  believer  in  mental 
sparks  caused  by  the  conjunction  of  two  clever 
minds.  Who  knows  which  one  started  the  nec- 
essary thought  to  lead  to  a  play?  Perhaps  it 
was  only  a  chance  word  but  full  charged  with 
drama.  Suggestion  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
evolution  of  a  piece  for  the  theatre." 

The  book  of  the  hour,  the  lecture  of  the  hour, 
the  talk  and  thought  of  the  hour  furnish  George 
Broadhurst  with  what  has  several  times  turned 
out  to  be  the  play  of  the  hour.  There  is  no- 
body, they  say,  more  omniverous  in  his  reading 
than  this  popular  author.  Newspapers  are  so 


interesting  to  him  that  he  reads  them  from  the 
weather  report  to  the  last  "ad."  And  from  the 
things  he  reads  ideas  come  to  the  author  of 
"Why  Smith  Left  Home,"  a  title  which  was 
suggested  to  him  by  a  headline  in  a  newspaper. 

Titles  of  books  start  the  play  germ  growing 
in  one  dramatist's  mind,  another  gets  an  in- 
spiration from  reading  Henry  James's  elegant, 
circumlocutory  and  quite  undramatic  prose,  a 
third  admits  that  he  is  a  great  reader  of  me- 
moires,  and  builds  modern  plays  on  the  experi- 
ences of  some  famous  historical  character.  The 
greater  number  of  dramatists  will  not  admit 
that  their  ideas  come  from  any  one  or  from  any 
source.  "My  brain  seems  perfectly  empty  for 
weeks  together,  ,"  said  one  of  this  class,  "then 
suddenly  an  idea  is  in  it,  I  don't  know  where  it 
comes  from  nor  whether  it  was  suggested  or 
remembered."  A  playwright  w'ho  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  distinctly  original  is  regularly  to 
be  seen  browsing  in  second-hand  book  shops, 
dipping  into  this  volume  and  that,  reading  a  page 
here  and  there.  Those  who  know  his  habits 
remark  when  they  see  him  thus  engaged :  "A 
new  play  is  about  to  be  born.  B — has  begun  to 
loiter  around  the  bookstalls." 

At  the  present  time  thousands  of  minds  are 
cogitating,  choosing,  eliminating,  discarding  play 
ideas,  for  nobody  knows  so  well  as  the  experi- 
enced playwright  how  much  his  success  or  failure 
in  a  new  dramatic  venture  depends  on  the  skill 
with  which  he  selects  his  starting  point. 


AT»:»-"His  Majesty  Bunker  Bean"  in  Chicago 

^       -^     (~"]-\  i  rn  crn        1  i 


T  the  Cort 
Theatre, 
Chicago, 

being    presented    to    crowded    houses,    a    farce-      Having  acquired  a  small   legacy  from  a  relative 
comedy  called  "His  Majesty  Bunker  Bean."     The      he  purchases  his  own  mummy — that  of  Rhamtar 
piece  was  dramatized  by  Lee  Wilson  Dodd  from      — and  sets  it  up  among  his  own  Lares  and  Pen- 
a  novel  of  the  same  name  by  Harry  Leon   Wil- 
son, which  had  been  published  serially.    It  opened 
practically     unher- 
alded after  a  fort- 
night's  try-out    on 
the    road.      Imme- 
diately   like    some 
transcendent       lu- 
minary   it    rose   to 
local    success    and 
fame,    its    novel 
theme     and     fresh 
treatment    winning 
press    and    public 
without   a   dissent- 
ing murmur. 

Bunker      Bean 
has    become    a 
kind   of  shibboleth 
in    the    mid-west- 
ern metropolis — 
a  password  for 
courage       and 
progress      and 
enterprise,      the 
courage   of   the 
under-dog    who 
finding       confi- 
dence    in    him- 
self   rises    by 
self-respect    in- 
to   a    worthy    and 
influential      p  o  s  i- 

tion.     Bunker  Bean          Photo  Bakody  Berger 

Taylor  Holmes  Florence    Shirley  Clara  Louise  AToores 

SCENE   IN   "HIS    MAJESTY   BUNKER    BEAN,"   A   GREAT    SUCCESS    OF   THE    CHICAGO    SEASON 


as  seen  on  the 
stage  is  every  man 
in  real  life  who  has  learned  to  know  himself. 
A  miserable,  shrinking,  overworked  clerk  in  a 
business  office  Bean  is  induced  to  believe  that 
he  is  Napoleon  Bonaparte  reincarnated  after  a 
previous  incarnation  as  King  Rhamtar  of  Egypt. 


ates.  Convinced  that  he  has  been  formerly  a 
King,  his  down-trodden  soul  immediately  rises 
out  of  its  slough  of  shrinking  degradation.  In 
view  of  his  new  self-confidence  the  tide  of  his 
fortune  turns,  and  by  a  series  of  deliciously 


humorous  incidents 
Bunker  Bean  wins 
friends,  the  love 

of  the  daughter  of  his  rich  employer  and  a  for- 
tune in  adroitly  managed  speculation.  To  his 
great  misery  and  chagrin  he  suddenly  discovers, 
however,  that  the  mummy  he  purchased  is  a 
fake.  Having  believed  that  it  was  the  alleged 
mummy  of  himself  which  had  brought  him  luck 

he  succumbs  for 
a  moment  to  the 
blow  of  disillus- 
ionment. But  in- 
stantly he  rises  in 
all  the  glory  of  a 
conquering  spirit 
when  he  comes  to 
a  realization  that 
it  was  he,  and  he 
alone  by  sheer 
force  of  his  own 
personality  backed 
up  by  courage  and 
self  -  confidence 
that  had  won  the 
battle  of  life. 

Taylor  Holmes 
has  created  Bun- 
ker Bean  in  what 
is  viewed  as  a 
deft  and  illumin- 
ating performance. 
The  piece  abounds 
in  able  character- 
ization, freshness 
of  vie  w-p  o  i  n  t, 
clean  humor  and 
good  lines.  T.'ach 
role  is  distinctly 
human  and  true. 
The  company  sup- 
porting Holmes 
includes  Charles  Abbe,  Jack  Devereaux,  Horace 
Mitchell,  Florence  Shirley,  Marion  Kerby,  Lillian 
Lawrence,  Clara  Louise  Moores,  John  Hogan, 
Harry  C.  Power,  Grace  Peters,  Walter  Sherwin 
and  Robert  Kelly. 


M  arch,    1916 


Mrs.   Fiske  John  Cope 

Act   I.     Juliet,   an   elocutionist,   comes  to  marry   Barnaby   Dreary 
in   answer  to   a  matrimonial   ad. 


Mrs.  Fiske  John  Cope  Madeline  Delmar 

Act  I.     The  overworked   household  drudge,   Barnabetta,  i«  ordered 

about  by  her  father. 


exception    of    Barnabetta,    the    overworked 


l    household    drudge.      Juliet 


Madeline  Delmar  Mrs.   Fiske 

Act  I.     Juliet  offers  to  befriend   Barnabetta. 


Mrs.    Fiske  Edward   Robins 

Act  II.     The   table  manners  of  the   Dreary   family   amuse  Juliet  and  the 
young    lawyer    from    Reading. 


Photos  White 


Act  III.     To  stop  her  from  inheriting  his  father's  money,  Jacob  Dreary   reveals  Juliet's  romantic  past 


shows    her    as    Erstwhile    Susan    Miller   who   eloped    with    a   local    druggist    of  Cedarville,    la.      But  matters  are   straightened   out   in   the   end,   and    Barnabetta 

marries  an  able  young  lawyer  from  Reading. 


SCENES    IN    "ERSTWHILE    SUSAN"    NOW    AT    THE    GAIETY    THEATRE 
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STAGE  SETTING  FOR  ACT  II  OF  "GOYESCAS" 


"Goyescas"  Given  World  Premiere 


©  Mishkin 

ENRIQUE    GRANADOS 
Composer   of    "Goyescas" 


SPAN  I  S  H 
was  add- 
ed to  the 
Babelof  tongues 
sung  at  the 
Metro  po  lit  an 
Opera  House 
by  the  first  per- 
formance there 
on  any  stage  of 
the  Spanish 
opera  "Goyes- 
cas," music  by 
Enrique  Gran- 
ados  and  libret- 
to by  Fernando 

Periquet.  This  world  premiere,  which  occurred 
January  28th,  was  witnessed  by  a  huge  audience 
that  revelled  in  bringing  before  the  curtain  com- 
poser and  librettist  who  had  come  to  this  country 
from  their  native  Spain  to  assist  at  this  event.  In- 
asmuch as  this  opera  is  but  one  hour  long  it  was 
given  as  part  of  a  double  bill,  its  companion 
being  "Pagliacci." 

Music,  story  and  title  of  "Goyescas"  are  in- 
spired by  canvasses  by  the  king  of  Spanish 
painters,  Francisco  Jose  de  Goya,  born  in  Aragon 
in  1746  and  died  in  Bordeaux  in  1828.  His  paint- 
ings hang  in  every  great  museum,  but  Granados 
appears  to  be  the  first  musician  whose  muse  was 
stirred  into  action  by  these  canvasses.  At  first 
Granados'  ''Goyescas''  music  was  a  series  of 
pianoforte  pieces  which  were  later  elaborated  in- 
to a  grand  opera  fabric,  the  libretto  supplied  by 
Periquet  whose  adoration  of  Goya  appears  to 
be  as  great  as  is  the  composer's.  In  building 
this  verbal  text  the  librettist  has  not  incorpor- 
ated any  actual  incidents  from  the  life  of  Goya 
— who  was  from  all  accounts  quite  an  adventure- 
some gentleman — but  has  rather  left  the  burden 
of  suggesting  Goya  to  the  scene  painter.  In  the 
first  of  the  three  "pictures,"  as  the  three  scenes 
are  called,  there  occurs  the  incident  of  a  num- 
ber of  villagers  from  Madrid  amusing  them- 
selves by  tossing  into  the  air  the  dummy  of  a 


man  stuffed  with  straw — which  episode  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  Goya's  famous  tapestry  paint- 
ings, or  "tapestry  cartoons"  as  they  are  called. 
Then,  in  the  second  picture  there  is  a  dimly 
lighted  dance  hall  scene  which  is  supposedly  sug- 
gested by  another  of  Goya's  paintings  called  "I'-l 
Baile  de  Candil,"  translated  as  "The  Lantern 
Lighted  Ball."  But  the  plot  itself,  bearing  the 
subtitle,  "The  Rival  Lovers,"  concerns  Rosario,  a 
fascinating  Spaniard  who  has  had  an  affair  with  a 
toreador  Paquiro  but  is  now  in  love  with  Fernan- 
do, a  captain  of  the  guards,  while  Paquiro  seeks 
consolation  with  Pepa,  a  charmer  of  the  streets. 
These  four  principals  meet  in  the  first  picture, 
a  campo  on  the  outskirts  of  Madrid,  but  the 
women  keep  the  rivals  apart.  But  when  Pepa 
finds  that  her  toreador  is  still  enamored  of 
Rosario  she  schemes  revenge,  and  when  the  four 
meet  again  at  the  ball  that  night,  Pepa  so  taunts 
the  men  that  they  challenge  each  other.  The 
final  picture  is  Rosario's  moonlit  garden,  where 
she  and  the  captain  indulge  in  a  love  duet  after 
which  he  goes  out  to  be  butchered  by  the  toreador. 

It  is  a  perfectly  simple,  obvious  plot  which 
lacks  the  essential  element  for  holding  the  lis- 
tener's attention,  namely  the  quality  of  dramatic 
tenseness.  And  while  the  first  and  second  inci- 
dents arc  alive  with  swirling  crowds  and  action, 
pud  are  brief  and  compact,  the  whole  dramatic 
structure  falls  to  the  ground  when  along  comes 
the  final  scene  in  which  the  two  lovers  sing  of 
night  ngales  and  love  for  a  vastly  longer  period 
than  it  takes  to  tell  all  the  rest  of  the  plot. 

As  for  the  music,  for  two  scenes  it  is  rhythm- 
ically interesting  and  melodiously  inspired.  And 
its  composer  has  told  us  that  this  is  the  real 
Spanish  music,  emphasizing  that  it  is  not  of  the 
brand  manufactured  by  Spaniards  for  exporta- 
tion. But  in  the  final  scene  the  composer  drops 
the  mask  of  Spanish  originality  and  writes  love 
music  that  might  have  been  composed  by  a  mod- 
ern Italian  not  of  the  Puccini  school,  though 
credit  must  be  given  Granados  at  this  point  for 
the  invention  of  two  themes  that  are  musicianly 
and  expressive.  But  by  far  the  best  music  is  that 


of  the  dance  hall, 
with  its  swirling 
dance  rhythms,  its 
gay  crowd  and  the 
final  Fandango. 
This  episode  and 
the  descriptive 
music  of  the  first 
picture's  restless 
throng  on  the 
campo  give  every 
indication  that, 
granted  a  good 
and  dramatic  li- 
bretto, Granados 
may  one  day  be 
heard  of  as  a  com- 
poser of  a  worthy 
grand  opera.  At 
present  he  gives 
the  impression  of 
a  most  talented 
composer  for  the 
piano  whose 
knowledge  of  the  stage  is  very  limited  and  who 
has  very  little  sense  of  dramatic  values. 

The  Metropolitan's  production  was  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  of  scene  and  for  the  singing  of 
the  chorus,  the  difficulties  of  the  latter  being 
monumental.  The  names  of  the  principals  con- 
tained that  of  a  newcomer  to  these  forces,  Anna 
Fitziu,  an  American  soprano,  at  one  time  a  mu- 
sical comedy  singer  here  but  who  had  appeared 
successfully  in  grand  opera  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
She  sang  the  music  of  Rosario  with  full,  bril- 
liant voice,  unexpressive  of  sentiment  or  any 
other  emotion,  and  her  acting  was  likewise  un- 
illuminating.  Flora  Perini  sang  Pepa  dramatic- 
ally, but  Martinelli  was  wasted  on  the  role  of  the 
Captain  Fernando,  while  De  Luca  could  do  noth- 
ing with  the  ungrateful  part  of  the  toreador  Pa- 
quiro. Bavagnoli  conducted  his  orchestra  with 
zest,  and  everybody  sang  in  Spanish,  which  might 
as  well  have  been  Greek,  for  it  only  increased  the 
difficulties  of  the  singers. 


©  Mishkin 

ANNA   FITZIU 
as  Rosario   in    "Goyescas" 


March, 
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/  _  were,  alive 

today  Re  would  regard 
franco  -/American  Soups 
as  an  addition  to  his  feasts 

The  American  bon-vivant,  no  less  than  the  Roman,  commands  the  best  of  "East  and 
West  together."  Franco-American  Soups  find  their  natural  place  in  his  menage,  for  they 
present  that  rare  and  delicate  admixture  of  nourishment  and  condiment  so  appreciated  by 
the  trained  and  sensitive  palate. 

It  is  not  enough  that  soup  shall  be  pure.  It  is  not  enough  that  soup  shall  be  scien- 
tifically prepared  and  thoroughly  cooked.  Soup  may  be  all  of  these  and  yet  not  be — 
Franco-American.  For  sheer  Quality  of  ingredients,  Franco-American  Soups  are  un- 
approached.  But  added  to  this  is  a  touch  of  Genius — personal  and  inimitable — impart- 
ing to  these  soups  the  culinary  niceties  of  the  French  and  giving  them  a  flavor  and  an 
appeal  peculiarly  their  own. 

Franco-American  Soups  are  popular  not  only  with  the  clan  of  Croesus,  but  in  all 
homes  where  health  is  regarded  above  price. 

Merely  heat  before  serving 

Thirty-five  cents  the  quart  Twenty-two  selections 

At  the  better  stores 


Franco  - 
American 
Soups 


after  tfio, 
recipes  of 


OF    PARIS 


formerly  superintendent  oftfie 
palace  ofUJrlKing  George  of  Greece 


-us  6i~ve.  you.  a  tas-te  of  our  aiuaiity" 
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THE  FRANCO  -AMERICAJV    FOOD    CO.  * 
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Own  a  Car  You  Can  Use  Now 

TX7HEN  next  you  are  wading  through  the  slush  to 
board  a  trolley  and  your  neighbors  pass  in  a 
comfortable  ALL-YEAR  Car — just  register  a  vow 
that  your  next  automobile  will  be  a  Kissel — the 
original  convertible  car — the  only  ALL-TEAR  Car. 


What's  the  use  of  being 
without  a  car  at  the  time 
when  you  most  need  one — 
NOW?  For  it  really  serves 
a  more  useful  purpose  in 
winter  than  in  summer. 
And  if  it  is  a  Kissel 


ALL-YEAR  Car  it  won't 
cost  you  much  more  than 
an  open  car  alone. 

No  expense  to  make  the 
change  in  spring — no  ex- 
pert help  needed — it  can  be 
done  in  your  own  garage. 


KISSEI.KAR 

Every  Inch  a  Car 

Kissel  ALL-YEAR  Cars— both  Coupe  -  Roadster  and 
Touring-Sedan  are  mounted  on  the  32-Four  chassis  at  $1450 
and  on  the  42-Six  chassis  at  $1950,  $2000  and  $2100. 
Without  the  winter  tops  these  models  are  $1050  to  $1750. 
Write  for  literature. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co.,  416  Kissel  Ave.,  Hartford,  Wis. 

Agencies  at  leading  points 


LUDENS 

MENTHOL  CANDY 

COUGH  DROPS 


Famous  singers  praise 
LUUEN'S.    LetLUDEN'S    "" 


passages  clear,  and  throat  healthy. 

No  narcotics;  no  coloring.     Have  many 

uses. 

In  the  "yellow  box"-      t 

the  world  over 


GIVE 

QUICK 

RELIEF" 


WM.    H.    LUDEN,    Manufacturing  Confectioner.  READING,  PA. 


\yE  heartily  recommend  all  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  Footlight  Fashions 
If  the  question  of  different  and  special  sizes,  colors,  prices  or  quality 
of  any  of  them  arises  with  you,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  Anne  Archbald 
She  will  give  you  all  possible  information,  and  it  leaves  you  under  no  obli 
gation  to  purchase.  Theatre  Magazine  Shopping  Service. 


The  One  Act  Play  How  Sousa  Wrote  Marches 


(Ccnlinued  from  page  143) 

aria.  In  "To-day,"  for  example,  we 
endured .  the  first  three  acts  to  get 
the  fourth,  which  alone  was  effective 
drama.  Now  that  we  have  the 
cinema  and  the  varieties  we  grow 
less  and  less  tolerant  of  the  long- 
spun drama.  Ihe  only  hope  for  the 
luture  of  the  full-length  drama  in 
America  is  that  its  writers  shall  bs 
such  master  craftsmen  that  they  can 
vitalize  their  exposition  and  psycho- 
logic explanation  and  make  their 
plays,  to  continue  the  musical  com- 
parison, "a  continuous  flow  of  mel- 
ody." Which  is  merely  to  say  that 
in  the  future,  drama  in  America 
must  be  drama,  and  not  one  of  the 
infinite  unorthodox  varieties  of  the- 
atrical entertainment  which,  for 
want  of  proper  category,  are  roughly 
classified  as  drama. 

When  at  its  best,  as  in  Barrie's 
"Twelve-Pound  Look,"  what  is  the 
one-act  play  but  an  aria,  a  tour  de 
force,  of  drama?  It  can  begin  at  01 
very  near  the  crux  of  its  theme  and 
make  the  audience  grant  the  ante- 
cedent conditions,  as  one  must  do 
in  the  case  of  the  short  story,  there- 
by eliminating  almost  all  of  that  ex- 
planation which,  when  given  so 
dryly  as  is  usual  with  American 
playwrights,  is  tedious  to  pur  and  in 
fact  to  any  public.  And  just  herein 
lies  the  promise  for  the  future  of 
the  one-act  play  with  the  American 
public. 

The  dramatic  conte  has  further 
advantages  over  the  full-length  play, 
advantages  which  are  in  the  main 
identical  with  those  of  the  short 
story  over  the  novel.  It  permits  of 
a  delicate  symbolism  like  that  of 
the  Irish,  a  poetic  impressionism  like 
that  of  Maeterlinck  or  Synge,  and  a 
whimsical  fantasy  like  Barrie's,  all 
of  which  are  almost  too  tenuous  for 
a  three  or  four-act  play.  It  may 
pose  a  question  of  problem  and  not 
answer  it  definitively,  without  irrita- 
ting an  audience  as  a  longer  play 
would,  were  its  "end"  left  dangling. 
It  may  be  didactic  to  an  extent  quite 
unthinkable  in  a  long  play.  It  may 
present  serious  subjects,  seriously 
treated,  which  at  a  greater  length 
would  weary  the  spectator,  and  may 
paint  unlovely,  even  repulsive  pic- 
tures which  detailed  into  three  acts 
would  be  insufferable.  And  within 
its  brief  limits  it  permits  of  an  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  intensifica- 
tion (e.g.  "War  Brides")  that  would 
break  of  its  own  tenseness  if  pro- 
tracted through  two  or  two  and  a 
half  hours. 

But  such  intensification  demands 
expertness  in  its  practitioner.  The 
dramatist  must  be  richly  endowed 
with  what  is  termed  "instinct  for 
the  theatre."  His  dialogue  must  be 
terse  in  the  highest  degree.  He  must 
always  be  trying  to  attain  the  "dra- 
matic mot  juste,  the  word  or  sen- 
tence which  is  at  once  recognized  as 
the  all-sufficient  expression  of  the 
one  thought  worth  thinking  at  the 
moment.  And  out  of  this  absence 
of  rhetoric,  this  utter  simplicity  and 
straight-forwardness  will  emanate 
the  atmosphere  of  the  episode." 

Such  expertness  is  rare  among  our 
native  playwrights.  A  few  have  it 
though,  and  no  doubt  more  would 
quickly  strive  for  it,  were  there  more 
encouragement  such  as  that  which 
Edward  Goodman,  Holbrook  Blinn, 
and  Arthur  Hopkins  aspire  to  pro- 
vide. But  England  has  many  writers 
of  such  ability  who  have  been  prac- 
ticing the  one-act  play  for  some  time. 
In  all  likelihood  therefore,  England 
will  furnish  the  writers  of  the  one- 
act  play  for  a  few  years  to  come, 
though  the  American  stage,  rather 
than  the  English,  seems  to  be  the 
one  upon  which  these  plays  will  find 
performance  and  most  favorable  op- 
portunity for  development. 


(Continued  from  page  140) 

as  wide  and  far  reaching  for  concert 
purposes  as  a  symphonic  orchestra. 
Certain  music  by  tne  great  impres- 
sionistic masters,  like  Wagner, 
Strauss,  and  the  famous  Russian 
composers,  particularly  appealed  to 
me  for  certain  strong  effects  which 
even  the  largest  orchestras  could 
not  supply.  My  plan  was  not  to  or- 
ganize a  Military  Band,  but  a  brass 
band  that  would  augment  and  yet 
supply  the  same  shading  that  an  or- 
chestra supplies.  I  figured  that  it 
was  possible  to  get  tone  quality  with 
a  brass  band.  For  instance,  the 
March  in  "Tannhauser,"  can  never 
obtain  the  strong  effects  of  the  clario- 
net and  wind  instruments  in  orches- 
tral interpretations.  Of  course,  Bee- 
thoven, Mozart,  and  those  gentle 
poets,  with  their  reed  voices,  cannot 
be  reproduced  in  brass.  Berlioz,  1 
consider,  was  the  father  of  all  mod- 
ern instrumentation.  When  I  first 
started  on  my  concert  tour,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of.  criticism  as  to 
the  matter  of  which  I  conducted  my 
band.  In  fact,  it  became  a  favorite 
amusement  among  vaudeville  come- 
dians, to  imitate  and  burlesque  me 
at  my  work.  For  my  part,  I  have 
always  believed  in  the  effectiveness 
of  conducting  in  curves.  Take  the 
orator  for  instance,  he  may  be  ab- 
solutely passive  for  the  first  five 
minutes,  but  afterwards  he  must  in- 
dulge in  patomime  or  his  audience 
will  become  cool.  In  a  composition 
of  a  sensuous  nature  if  you  conduct 
in  angles,  the  picture  is  spoiled.  The 
music  breathes  one's  feelings  and 
your  actions  suggests  another.  Also, 
conducting  within  a  small  circle  to 
me  appears  most  effective,  and  if  a 
man's  mode  of  beating  time  abso- 
lutely belongs  to  himself,  he  can 
never  seem  incongruous  to  those 
who  look  at  it.  In  short,  you  must 
be  yourself  if  you  are  going  to  stand 
before  the  public.  Personally,  I 
would  rather  be  the  composer  of  an 
inspirational  march  than  of  a  man- 
ufactured symphony." 

Sousa's  indifference  to  ragtime,  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
believe  it  is  musical. 

"Ragtime  is  just  notes,"  said 
Sousa.  "It  is  the  smile  in  American 
music,  the  tomfoolery,  the  outlet — 
but  it  is  not  music.  Besides,  national 
music  is  not  a  growth  of  the  soil.  I 
have  tried  to  embody  and  retain 
American  folk  songs  in  my  music, 
and  to  some  extent  have  accom- 
plished the  idea.  But  music  is  not 
national.  For  instance,  a  great 
genius  like  Wagner  bursts  upon  the 
world.  He  is  a  product  of  Germany, 
but  his  music  is  not  German  national 
music.  He  is  a  leader,  and  there 
follow  in  his  wake  a  great  number 
of  imitators — men  who  take  up  the 
master's  ideas  and  do  less  with  them 
than  he  did.  People  speak  of  a 
national  music  in  this  country  and 
refer  to  the  negro  melodies  of  the 
South.  Were  they  a  product  of  the 
soil?  Let's  see.  The  foremost  com- 
poser of  these  negro  melodies  was 
Steven  Foster,  a  Pittsburgh  man, 
who  lived  in  the  North  and  wrote 
of  the  South.  No  matter  what  the 
country  may  be,  the  South  is  always 
the  land  of  romance,  and  so  Foster, 
for  negro  minstrel  performances  in 
the  North,  wrote  of  the  South  too, 
and  he  invested  his  music  with  a  rare 
charm  that  was  held  to  be  typical  of 
the  South.  Yet  he  was  a  Northerner 
writing  in  the  North  and  could  only 
be  writing  with  genius  tracing  the 
notes  upon  paper  and  without  rep- 
resenting the  nation's  characteristics 
in  his  work.  He  was  the  leader  and 
there  were  myriads  of  imitators,  but 
all  writing  to  the  same  end. 

"The  purely  mechanic  musician  is 
very  largely  in  the  majority,  and  the 
number  of  geniuses  is  very  small." 
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PASQUALE   AMATO 
Grand    Opera    Singer 

"  Tuxedo  is  my  smoking 
tobacco,  because  it  has  a 
wonderfully  pleasant  flavor 
and  does  not  harm  my  Voice  or 
throat  in  any  way. " 


FRANK   O.   SMITH 
Member  of  Congress  from  Maryland 

"  Tuxedo  has  no  equal.  It 
is  the  only  smoking  tobacco 
free  from  bile.  Tuxedo  is  the 
best  pal  I  have  ever  had. " 


EDWARD   BRUCE    MOORE 
Former    Commissioner    of    Patents 

"My  choice  in  pipe  tobacco 
is  Tuxedo.  The  unusual  mild- 
ness and  fragrance  of  this 
meHowetl  of  tobaccos  gives  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  I  haoe 
ever  obtained  from  a  pipe. " 


You  Men  Who  Have 

Pipes 

—  discarded  and  forgotten  pipes— inactive,  retired,  "out- 
of-commission"  pipes — pipes  you've  tried  to  smoke  and 
couldn  V  smoke — you  men  try  Tuxedo. 

You  can  smoke  a  pipe — every  man  can — but  you  can  V 
smoke  every  kind  of  tobacco  without  making  your  tongue 
rebel  and  your  throat  get  angry.  Put  the  blame  where  it 
belongs — the  pipe  was  innocent — the  tobacco  was  the 
guilty  party. 

Give  your  pipe  another  chance — fill  it  with  fresh 
Tuxedo,  packed  firmly  but  not  hard;  smoke  slowly;  and 
you'll  go  into  permanent  partnership  with  Tuxedo.  One 
week's  trial  and  you'll  know  why  so  many  men  have  for- 
saken all  smokes  except  Tuxedo. 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


Tuxedo  is  a  good  hearted,  gentle,  quiet,  soft-voiced 
tobacco — it's  as  genial  as  a  sunny  day  and  as  comforting 
as  a  raise  in  salary — no  "fighting  spirit"  in  it  anywhere 
to  muss  up  your  tongue — or  fuss  up  your  throat — as  "bite- 
less"  as  a  baby.- 

That's  because  the  rich,  mellow  leaf  is  first  aged  in 
wood  from  3  to  5  years  and  then  it's  treated  by  the  famous 
original  "Tuxedo  Process"  —  that  takes  every  particle  of 
bite  and  irritation  out  of  tobacco. 

Tuxedo  has  plenty  of  imitators — but  there  can  V  be 
another  tobacco  like  Tuxedo,  because  no  other  can  be 
made  by  the  secret  "Tuxedo  Process". 

Try  Tuxedo  this  week. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

5c 


Convenient,  glassine-wrapped, 
moisture-proof  pouch 


In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c 


Illustrations 
are  about  one- 
thirJ  size  of  real 
packages. 


Famous  green  tin,  with  gold    -t    x*v 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket    _|_  \/C 

In  Glass  Humidors  50c  and  90c 


FRITZ   KREISLER 
Austrian  Violinist 

"/  have  certainly  found  in 
Tuxedo  the  one  and  or.ly 
tobacco  that  measures  up  to  all 
my  requirements,  rich  in  fra- 
grance, always  cool  smoking  and 
so  mild  thai  I  can  smoke  pipe- 
ful after  pipeful  at  a  sitting. " 


A.   M.  ROSE 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Illinois 

"Tuxedo  tobacco  is  pleasantly 
mild,  yet  has  a  fragrance  that    ^. 
is    most    satisfying.      I    enjoy 
Tuxedo  tobacco  more  than  any 
tobacco  I've  ever  smoked." 


JULIAN  ELTINGE 
Famous  Stage  Favorite 

"Relaxation  is  necessary  to 
the  busy  man,  and  a  pipe  filled 
with  Tuxedo  is  the  most  satis- 
factory form  of  restful  enjoy- 
ment I  have  ever  discovered." 
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THE    THEATRE 


OLD  MEN  WHO 
LOOK  YOUNG 


n 

ipv  OCTORS  will  tell  you  that  the  secret 
1  of  this  hale  old  age  is  perfect  elimina- 

-*-^  tion.  It  is  constipation  that  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  tragedies  of  premature  age 
which  the  pressure  of  modern  life  has  made 
increasingly  common. 

Because  of  the  evident  dangers  of  the  laxative 
habit,  specialists  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
following  the  lead  of  the  famous  English 
surgeon,  Sir  William  Arbuthnot  Lane,  have 
adopted  the  mineral  oil  treatment  as  a  far 
safer,  saner,  and  more  scientific  means  of  en- 
couraging normal  movements. 

Nujol  is  the  purest  form  of  white  mineral  oil.  It  is 
not  a  drug  nor  a  laxative,  but  acts  in  effect  as  a  mild  in- 
ternal lubricant,  facilitating  the  processes  of  evacuation 
and  so  helping  to  restore  the  bowels  to  normal  tone. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only  in  pint 
bottles  packed  in  cartons  bearing  the  Nujol  trademark. 
If  your  druggist  does  not  carry  Nujol,  accept  no  sub- 
stitute. We  will  send  a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to  any  point 
in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  75c — money  order 
or  stamps. 

Write    for   booklet,    "The  Rational  Treat- 
ment of  Constipation."     Address  Dept.  9. 


3 


i 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


Nujol 

RCO.iU.S.  PAT.  ^^MOfF. 


Approved  by: 

Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Director  of 
Good  Housekeeping  Bureau  of 
Foods,  Sanitation  and  Health. 
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|  "I  WISH  I  COULD  INCREASE  MY  INCOME!" 
|    How  often  have  you  heard  this,  or  said  it  yourself? 

The  Theatre  Magazine  offers  you  a  splendid  opportunity  to  earn 
money  in  your  hours  of  leisure. 

I    Hundreds  are  now  doing  it — why  not  you  ? 

|  Among  your  friends  and  (acquaintances)  you  can  secure  sub' 
scriprions  to  the  Theatre  Magazine — the  most  unique  pe^ 
nodical  in  the  country.. 

Write  for  terms  and  particulars.     Address 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT. 

iiiiniinimniinn minim nun i iiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiniiiiniiniiin iiiiiiiiiini inn nun i i iimiiiiiiiuf 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC    ARTS 


The  Mid-Winter  Term  of  the  Junior  Clan  will  begin  January  17. 
Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

| Recognized  as  the  Leading  Institution) 
| for    Dramatic    Training    in     America! 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  Pretident  Founded 

g  Daniel  Frokman  John  Drew  ,•„    JS84 

=  Benjamin  F.  Roeder        Auiuitui  Thomat 
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For  catalof  and 

information  appl;  to  Ike  Secretary  1 

R"">  152.  Carneiie  H.ll 

New  York 


Is  Stage  Emotion  Real  ?  Playing  Under  Fire 

"  (C.nntinued    Irntii    tine?    l.lftl 


(Continued  from  page  146) 

From  the  real,  we  pluck  the  unreal. 

There  is  something  in  the  theatre 
that  some  artists  call  soul,  and  others 
call  technique,  that  is  very  impres- 
sive in  its  influence  with  an  audi- 
ence. The  public  attempt  to  explain 
it  as  "personality."  When  -I  had  my 
first  leading  part  in  a  stock  com- 
pany, I  was  so  moved  by  the  terrible 
trials  the  poor  girl  had  to  go  through 
in  the  play,  that  at  rehearsal  I  was 
in  tears  all  the  time.  I  sobbed  so 
much,  that  I  could  scarcely  speak 
the  lines.  "Bathed  in  tears,"  liter- 
ally describes  my  appearance.  The 
stage  manager  gently  took  me  aside, 
and  explained  to  me  that  such  real 
feeling  was  not  wanted  in  that  the- 
atre, not  in  any  theatre.  He  pointed 
out  to  me,  that  acting  was  unreal 
feeling.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see 
what  he  meant.  When  a  woman  is 
really  crying,  till  it  seems  as  though 
her  heart  must  break,  she  can't  do 
much  acting.  I  had  demonstrated 
this,  to  myself,  and  to  the  stage  man- 
ager. From  that  time,  it  has  always 
been  Jane  Cowl  in  a  new  adventure. 

There  is  a  well-known  story  about 
a  celebrated  actor,  who,  at  the  death 
bed  of  his  father,  uttered  a  shriek 
of  pain  and  agony,  that  was  terribly 
real.  Afterwards,  almost  instantly, 
he  was  so  impressed  with  the  won- 
derful dramatic  value  of  what  he 
had  done,  that  he  consciously  mem- 
orized it,  for  future  use,  in  acting. 

We  pluck  from  the  real,  the  un- 
real in  art. 

The  actor  knew  the  value  of  real 
feeling  in  his  profession.  For  all 
acting  should  be  real  feeling  that  is 
unreal,  because  it  is  an  imaginative 
incident  shorn  of  its  actual  anxiety. 

I  can  no  longer  cry  on  the  stage. 
Experience  in  acting  has  made  the 
blend  of  real  feeling  that  is  unreal, 
too  complex  for  tears.  There  are 
times  when  health  and  strength  are 
not  at  their  utmost  efficiency.  Then, 
an  actress  must  rely  upon  the  rule 
of  four,  as  I  call  it,  because  I  despise 
the  word  technique.  Acting  can  be 
exact  as  a  sum  in  arithmetic.  An 
actress  can  put  her  lines  over  the 
footlights  by  sheer  force  of  stage 
trick.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  for  instance, 
has  done  this  for  years,  because  she 
knows  how  to  manipulate  the  emo- 
tions of  drama  with  the  skill  of  an 
expert  pianist  on  the  keyboard  of  a 
piano.  Only,  instead  of  the  keys  of 
a  piano,  she  touches  the  hearts  of 
her  audience.  That  requires  a  su- 
perb grasp  of  the  artistry  of  acting. 

The  highest  form  of  acting  is  to 
suggest  real  feeling,  to  make  the 
audience  do  most  of  the  emotional 
work  themselves.  Great  artists  can 
do  this.  Geraldine  Farrar  can  tear 
me  to  bits  in  her  acting  of  "Madame 
Butterfly,"  for  instance.  Few  ac- 
tresses I  have  seen  can  do  that  to 
me. 

There  are  actresses  who  entirely 
abandon  themselves  to  their  stage 
emotions,  whose  vitality  is  big 
enough  to  inveigle  them  into  giving 
an  audience  real  feeling,  unadulter- 
ated with  stage  art.  It  is  a  strange 
fact  that  audiences  usually  resent 
this  display,  because  real  feeling  can 
be  as  wearying  on  the  stage  as  any 
real  emotional  experience  in  life,  to 
the  audience.  They  go  to  see  such 
acting  once,  but  they  do  not  come 
back  again. 

Actresses  are  usually  women  o 
poise,  but  in  acquiring  this,  they 
must  not  lose  the  inner  fires  that 
give  their  performances  the  glow  of 
real  feeling.  When  a  great  actress 
begins  to  cool  at  the  centre,  that  is 
when  acting  is  no  longer  interesting 
to  her,  the  audience  feels  the  change 
that  has  come  over  her  even  before 
she  is  conscious  of  it  herself.  Some- 
times she  wonders  why  this  happens. 
There  are  many  reasons,  too  numer. 
ous  to  name. 

Women  must  nourish   real 
lest    they   become    unreal,    especially 
women  who  are  on  the  stage. 


(Continued  front  page  150) 
dress  is  no  longer  fashionable.  Kahki 
is  the  color.'  I  went  through  two 
Zeppelin  raids.  The  sight  and  sound 
are  things  unforgettable.  A  Zeppe- 
lin looks  like  a  big  silver  fish  high 
in  the  sky.  Maybe  a  comet  ready  to 
drop  looks  like  that.  The  sound  it 
makes  is  like  the  whirr  of  a  grass- 
hopper's wings  multiplied  a  thou- 
sand fold,  a  grating,  horrible  sound. 
The  shooting  from  both  sides  is  pop, 
pop,  pop,  a  chain  of  quick  explosions. 
Then  the  Zeppelin  passes  on  and 
there  is  silence.  I  said  I  went 
through  two  raids !  The  first  time 
that  grating,  grinding,  unmistakable 
sound  came  during  the  second  act 
of  'Peg  o'  My  Heart.'  I  was  speak- 
ing that  line  about  my  foolish  little 
dog  'never  becoming.  President  of 
the  United  States.'  There  was  not 
a  sound  except  that  terrible  whirr 
overhead.  In  two  or  three  minutes 
it  had  passed.  We  went  right  on 
with  the  act.  I  don't  know  how  we 
got  through  it.  Out  in  front  I  could 
see  strained,  white  faces.  But  no 
one  moved.  When  the  curtain  fell 
upon  the  funniest  act  in  the  play 
for  the  first  time  there  was  not  a 
laugh. 

"The  second  time  I  heard  that 
sound  the  audience  had  gone  home. 
My  maid  was  assisting  me  in  my 
dressing  room.  At  the  sound  I 
spoke  to  the  call  boy.  'That's  a 
Zeppelin,'  I  said. 

"'  'No  ma'am,'  he  said.  'They're 
dropping  ice  next  door.' 

"  'That  may  be,  but  your  complex- 
ion is  the  same  green  shade  it  was 
the  last  time  the  Zeppelins  came,'  I 
said.  I  seized  my  maid's  hand  and 
dragged  her  to  the  cellar." 


American  w.  English  Actors 

(Continued  from  page  136) 

actor  is  a  finer  artist  than  the  aver- 
age English  actor.  He  is  more 
vigorous;  he  is  freer  from  the  bug- 
bear of  traditions ;  he  is  more  orig- 
inal; he  is  more  on  the  qui  vive. 
But  his  speech  is  atrocious,  for  the 
most  part,  and  it  is  the  one  thing 
that  he  overlooks. 

If  you  find  that  somebody  is  cred- 
ited— rightly  or  wrongly — with  doing 
a  certain  line  of  work  better  than 
you  do  it,  don't  sit  and  weep  and 
gnash  your  teeth  and  tear  your  hair. 
There's  a  reason !  Look  into  it  and 
don't  ask  for  the  sympathy  of  profes- 
sional sympathizers.  They  are  al- 
ways with  us,  like  the  poor,  but  they 
have  never  yet  been  known  to  dig  at 
the  root  of  the  evil.  I  say  that  the 
trouble  with  the  average  American 
actor  is  that  he  doesn't  speak  good 
"universal"  English,  and  that  the 
average  English  actor  does.  I  am 
emphasizing  the  word  "average,"  be- 
cause a  notable  example  of  execra- 
ble English  was  furnished  by  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Irving,  whom  I  saw 
in  "Macbeth"  when  I  really  needed 
a  "book  of  the  words." 

There  should  be  a  standard  of 
speech  for  all  American  actors,  and 
those  who  failed  to  comply  with  it 
should  be  packed  off  to  school. 
From  our  stage  nothing  but  the 
purest  utterances  should  be  heard. 
The  English  language  should  be 
spoken  in  such  excellence  that 
school-children  could  hear  it  and 
learn  from  it.  To-day  it  is  slovenly ; 
ordinary  words  are  mispronounced, 
while  as  for  foreign  words  or  names, 
they  are  simply  food  for  laughter. 
In  plays  "from  the  French"  the  casts 
of  "mossoos"  and  "madahms"  must 
be  tremendously  funny  to  the 
Frenchman.  You  may  say  that  we 
are  not  catering  to  Frenchmen. 
Surely,  however,  it  is  worth  while 
giving  foreign  words  their  due.  One 
might  as  well  get  them  right  as 
wrong. 

Even  if  a  play  be  poor  or  inane, 
or  "lacking  in  interest,"  there  should 
be  a  standard  of  speech,  and  the 
sensible  American  actor  is  he  who 
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MAYBE   conditions 
abroad  have  upset  your 
plans  for  taking:  '  The 
Cure"— at  Karlsbad,  Vichy  or  Aix. 


But  your  health  need  not  suf- 
fer-fur  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  offers  you  every- 
thing that  Europe  can  offer:  with 
less  expenditure  of  Time,  Money 


Take  "THE  CURE'.'  and  en- 
joy it,  at  The  Chamberlin,  one  of 
the  world's  great  Resort  Hotels. 
Nauheim,  Vichy  and  Aix  Baths— 
every  sort  of  Treatment,  all  undei 
competent  Medical  direction. 


And  the  Social  Life  at  Hole] 
Cliambcrlin  —  delightful  people, 
diversion  and  sport  ;  a  cuisine 
that  adds  to  the  Epicurean  repute 
of  the  Southland;  an  environment 
unique  and  charming,  amid  the 
gaiety  of  Army  and  Navy  life. 


Come  to  Hotel  Cnamberlin  now 
and  you  will  come  again. 


For  illustrated  booklets  apply 
ai  ;ill  tourist  bureaus  or  trans* 
offices,  or  address 


GEORGE  F.  ADAMS,  Man»gtr 
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realizes  that.  It  seems  a  pity  to  see 
trumpery  English  actors  employed 
for  unimportant  parts  just  because 
they  can  speak  their  lines  so  that 
the  man  in  the  back  row  gets  them. 
It  is  more  than  a  pity — it  is  a  crime. 

Every  actor's  speech  should  be 
manicured.  It  should  be  shorn  of  its 
eccentricities.  It  should  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  peculiarities.  There 
should  be  no '''accent"  at  all.  Many 
actors  think  that  if  they  can  acquire 
an  English  accent — some  of  them  say 
"I  fahncy"  and  think  they  have  done 
the  trick — they  are  on  the  high  road 
to  success.  That  is  where  they  make 
their  mistake.  Nobody  wants  an 
English  accent  or  any  accent.  An 
accent  is  an  excrescence.  The  pres- 
ent popularity  of  the  English  actor 
is  not  due  to  an  English  accent.  It 
is  due  to  a  deliberate  enunciation,  in 
which  every  syllable  is  heard  and 
no  syllable  is  blurred.  The  alleged 
English  accent,  you  know,  may  be 
"cockney,"  which  is  considered  quite 
vulgar,  but  it  "gets  over."  We  want 
to  hear  what  actors  say — at  least 
some  of  us  do. 

It  may  seem  strange  and  even 
greedy,  but  it  is  a  fact.  Sometimes 
lines  explain  the  subtlety  of  a  plot, 
occasionally  an  epigram  is  designed 
to  cause  a  laugh  at  a  psychological 
moment.  'We  want  to  hear  all  this. 
We  pay  to  do  so.  Otherwise  we 
might  as  well  go  to  the  "movies" — 
which  would  be  a  sad  fate,  don't  you 
think? 

At  some  of  our  theatres  we  find 
an  announcement  that  a  number  of 
seats  have  been  equipped  with  an 
instrument  for  the  benefit  of  patrons 
"whose  sense  of  hearing  is  impaired 
or  defective."  These  really  could 
be  attached  to  every  seat  for  the 
benefit  of  patrons  who  cannot  under- 
stand the  jargon  spoken  from  the 
stage.  Perhaps  the  popularity  of  the 
films  may  rely  largely  upon  the  com- 
fort of  not  having  to  strain  one's 
poor  old  ears  to  catch  words  that 
are  chewed  instead  of  uttered.  It 
is  rather  a  relief  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it. 

When  the  average  actor  realizes 
this,  T  think  he  will  be  very  much 
happier.  The  influx  of  "imported 
talent,"  as  it  is  called — and  it  isn't 
talent  at  all — will  be  decidedly  less- 
ened. The  task  is  not  an  easy  one. 
The  English  language  has  been  neg- 
lected for  a  long  time.  It  must  feel 
exceedingly  peevish,  but  it  can  be 
conciliated.  Really,  the  English  lan- 
euage  is  a  joy  when  it  is  well  spoken. 
They  say  that  we  cannot  sing  it,  and 
they  give  us  opera  in  Italian,  Ger- 
man and  French,  and  I  don't  see  why 
we  should  sing  it,  if  we  are  too  lazy 
to  speak  it. 

Come  from  the  Cafe  des  Agneaux 
and  look  at  things  as  they  are,  and 
as  they  need  not  be,  and  as  they 
should  not  be,  and  as  eventually 
they  will  not  be.  The  matter  of 
'•full  evening  dress"  is  a  detail,  and 
not  a  disturbing  influence.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  drawing-room 
drama,  full  of  teacups  and  gold 
chairs.  If  the  English  actor  likes 
that,  and  the  American  actor  doesn't 
care,  let  him  have  it.  The  other 
thing  do  not  let  him  have.  See  that 
his  clear  enunciation  is  no  clearer 
than  yours ;  that  his  English  is  no 
purer  or  no  more  agreeable;  that  the 
occupant  of  the  back  row  in  the 
theatre  (and  there  seems  to  be  no 
seat  left  in  the  box-office  nowadays 
except  in  the  back  row)  can  hear 
you  just  as  well  as  he  can  hear  him. 
Sit  in  a  theatre  and  listen  to  the 
complaints  against  indistinctness  and 
blurred  speech  that  you  may  hear 
around  you.  Don't  accept  my  word 
for  it.  Prove  it  for  yourselves.  The 
English  actor  has  certainly  invaded 
these  shores,  and  you  can  conveni- 
ently set  the  fact  down  to  "the  war" 
if  you  like. 

My    advise,    however,    is,    "Don't." 

They  are  discussing  "preparedness" 
everywhere ! 


Queries     Answered 

The  editor  will  endeavor  to  answer  all 
reasonable  questions.  As  our  space  is 
limited,  no  correspondent  may  ask  more 
than  three  questions.  Absolutely  no  address 
furnished.  These  and  other  queries  con- 
nected with  players'  purely  personal  affairs 
will  be  ignored. 

E.  W.  A.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.— Q  — 
Kindly  give  me  the  names  of  the  artists  who 
have  appeared  in  colors  on  the  cover  of 
THE  THEATRE  from  March,  1912  to  Novem- 
ber, 1915?  2.  Have  you  ever  published 
colored  portraits  on  the  cover  of  Theda 
Bara,  and  of  Mary  Pickford?  If  not,  will 
you?  3.  Have  you  published  photos  of 
Betty  Nansen  and  Nance  O'Neil? 

A. — In  1912.  the  Ma-ch  issue  had  for 
its  cover  a  portrait  of  Laurette  Taylor  in 
"The  Bird  of  Paradise;"  April— Alice 
Lloyd  in  "Little  Miss  Fix-It;"  May — Elsie 
Janis  in  "The  Slim  Princess;"  June — 
Mabel  Morrison;  July — Marie  Doro  as 
Oliver  Twist;  August — Henry  Miller  and 
Ruth  Chatterton  in  "The.  Rainbow;"  Sep- 
tember— Molly  Pearson  in  "Bunty  Pulls 
the  Strings;"  October — Lydia  Lopokova; 
November — Martha  Hedman;  December — 
Signor  Caruso  in  "Rigoletto."  1913 — 
January — Mary  Boland;  February — Gail 
Kane;  March — Elsie  Ferguson;  April — 
Pauline  Frederick  in  "Joseph  and  His 
Brethren;"  May: — Mary  Ryan  in  "Stop 
Thief;"  Tune^Doris  Keane  in  "Romance;" 
July — Viola  Dana  in  "The  Poor  Little 
Rich  Girl;"  August — Ann:e  Russell  in  "The 
Rivals;"  September — Mary  Pickford;  Oc- 
tober— Valli  Valli  in  "The  Purple  Road;" 
November — Anna  Pavlowa;  December — May 
de  Sousa.  1914 — January — Martha  Hed- 
man; February — Alexandra  Carlisle;  March 
— Maude  Adams;  April — Carolina  White 
in  "Zingari;"  May — Molly  Mclntyre  in 
"Kitty  MacKay;"  June — Laurette  Taylor 
in  "Peg  O'  My  Heart;"  July — Forbes- 
Robertson  as  Hamlet;  August — Hazel  Dawn; 
September — Ann  Murdock;  October — Ruth 
Chatterton;  November — Julia  Sanderson  in 
"The  Girl  from  Utah;"  December— Leo 
Ditrichstein  in  "The  Phantom  Rival." 
1915 — January — Mary  Pickford;  February — 
Martha  Hedman;  March — Mrs.  Vernon 
Castle;  April — Chrystal  Herne;  May — 
Genevicve  Hamper  as  Juliet;  June — Mary 
Fuller;  July — Roszika  Dolly;  August — 
Florence  Walton;  September — Ina  Claire; 
October — Phyllis  Neilson-Terry  as  Trilby. 
2.  We  have  never  used  Theda  Bara's  por- 
trait on  the  cover,  but  in  our  November, 
1915  issue  there  is  an  article  entitled 
"Theda  Bara — the  Vampire  Woman"  illus- 
trated with  three  pictures.  For  covers  of 
Mary  Pickford  see  list  above.  3.  A  full- 
page  picture  of  Betty  Nansen  appears  in 
our  March,  1915  number,  and  a  good 
picture  of  Nance  O'Neil  was  printed  in  our 
January,  1912  issue. 

V.  E.  G.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. — Q. — Have  you 
ever  published  a  picture  of  Donald  Brian, 
and  if  so,  in"  what  issue?  2.  Where  can 
I  obtain  his  photo? 

A. — See  page  130  of  this  issue,  also  our 
February, 1914  number.  2.  Moffett  Studio, 
Congress  St..  Chicago,  111.,  or  Sarony, 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

S.  N.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. — Q. — Kindly 
tell  me  if  the  Russian  Ballet  will  come  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  after  their  engagement 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2. 
Where  can  I  obtain  photographs  of  the 
Bakst  scenery  and  of  the  dancers  of  the 
Ballet  Russe. 

A. — The  Ballet  Russe  has  just  completed 
a  two  weeks'  run  at  the  Century  Opera 
House  and  they  are  now  on  a  tour  which 
will  take  them  as  far  west  as  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  On  April  3rd  they  return  to  New 
York  for  a  four  weeks'  engagement  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2.  In  our 
December,  1515  and  this  issue  you  will 
find  pictures  of  the  Russian  dancers.  You 
can  obtain  the  original  photographs  from 
White  Studio,  1546  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

Henry  Uruguay,  El  Paso,  Texas.— Q.— Is 
there  any  book  teaching  the  technical  part 
of  toe,  step,  and  toe  heel  dancing.  2. 
Where  can  I  procure  photos  of  Bernhardt, 
Pavlowa,  Ruth  St.  Denis,  Volinine  and 
Ted  Shawn?  3.  Will  you  publish  any 
pictures  of  scenes  of  the  Russian  ballets? 

A. — Grammar  of  the  Art  of  Dancing,  by 
Frederick  Albert  Zorn.  published  by  H.  L. 
Walker  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  2.  We 
have  printed  in  THE  THEATRE  excellent 
pictures  of  the  artists  you  mention.  If 
you  wish  to  get  the  original  photographs 
you  can  procure  Pavlowa,  Ruth  St.  Denis 
and  Ted  Shawn  from  Ira  L.  Hill's  Studio, 
463  Fifth  Ave.,  Bernhardt  from  Rochlitz 
Studio,  112  East  48th  St.,  and  Volinine 
from  White  Studio,  1546  Broadway,  all 
New  York  City.  3.  See  our  December, 
1915  issue  and  page  127  of  this  issue. 

A  Subscriber,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Q. — Can 
you  tell  me  if  the  following  players  are 
still  living:  Lilli  Lehmann,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Edith  Mason  Persse,  and  Bessie  Fair- 
bairne? 

A. — We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
information  about  Miss  Fairbairne,  but  the 
other  artists  you  mention  are  all  living. 

S.  F.  B..  Brooklyn.— Q.— Did  Cleo  May- 
field  and  Cecil  Lean  ever  appear  in  vaude- 
ville together? 

A.— Yea. 


HJS  CIGARETTE  may,  or  may 
not,  be  a  Fatima.  But  only  a 
few  years  ago,  if  you  recall,  it  would 
have  seemed  strange  to  see  a  man  of 
affairs  smoke  a  cigarette  of  any  kind. 
Cigarettes  are  the  mildest  form  of 
smoking.  That  is  why  they  appeal 


today  to  so  many  men  of  this  type 
— men  who  force  success  by  clear 
thinking.  And,  because  Fatimas  are 
so  truly  a  SENSIBLE  cigarette,  they 
are  day  by  day  becoming  the  chosen 
smoke  or  more  and  more  men  of 
this  calibre. 


FATIMA 

A  Sensible  Gicjarette 


141    Plays 
for  $6.50 


Comedies 
Tragedies 
Operas 


Would  you  like  to  see  them? 

Would  you  like  to  go  behind  the  scenes  ? 

Would  you  like  to  sit  down  and  chat  with  the  celebrated  authors  and  players  ? 

You  can — whenever  you  choose,  and  as  often  as  you  choose,  in  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  your  home — 
if  you  have  the  bound  copies  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  for  1915. 

Besides  the  reviews  of  the  141  plays,  you  will  find  about  150  special  articles — delightful  anecdotes 
about  the  plays,  the  players  and  the  playwrights — hundreds  and  hundreds  of  photographic  illustrations 
of  the  scenes  and  the  players,  here  and  abroad. 

Each  volume  is  indexed  so  cleverly  that  you  can  find 
any   play,  any  article,  any  portrait,  in  a  moment. 

The  set  consists  of  two  volumes,  each  containing  six  complete  issues  of  THE  THEATKE  MAGAZINE 

— including  the   beautiful   fac'simile   water  color  covers 

which  appear  on  each  issue.     The  volumes  are  about 

10x14  inches  in  size,  substantially  and  attractively  bound 

in  dark  green  buckram.  ^^^^ 

The  set  makes  a  beautiful  and  entertaining  addition  to 
your  library — a  welcome  gift  to  your  most  discriminating 
friend. 

Price — $6.50 — express  prepaid. 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS: 

If  you  Will  send  your  1915  copies  to  us,  express 
prepaid,  we  will  allow  you  $3.50  for  them,  and 
send  you  these  two  new  bound  volumes,  completely 
indexed,  for  $3.00. 

THE  COMPLETE  COLLECTION 

of  22  Volumes,  Bound  in  Cloth, 
from   1901   to    1915    Inclusive 

$146.50 


The  following  Volume*  are  Still  Sold  Separately : 


Year  of  The  Theatre  for  1902 
«     «      »  «         «    1904 

«     "     "          "         "    1905 
•     «     •  •>         «    1908 

«     «     «  «         «    1907 


Price,  $18.00 

"        12.00 

"        10.00 

"          9.00 

«          8.00 

"          7.00 

'Year  of  The  Theatre  for  1909 

«         "     1910 

"      "      "  "         "     1911 

"      "      "  "        "     1912 

«      ••      «  "        "     1913 

tt  «  4f  M  "1914 


2  vols. 

•      Price,  $7.50 

2  vols. 

7.50 

2  vols. 

7.00 

2  vols. 

7.00 

2  vols. 

6.50 

2  vols. 
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New  Dramatic  Books 


THE  LIFE  OF  MAN.  By  Leonidas 
Andreiev.  New  York,  The  MacMil- 
lan  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  books  we  hear 
of,  a  book  proclaimed  in  Russia  as 
a  work  of  genius.  With  those  who 
vieid  without  parley  to  the  famous 
and  the  recondite,  its  weirdness  and 
oddity  and  its  bigness  of  theme  are 
convincing.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a 
work  of  genius.  It  can  hardly  be 
described  as  a  play.  Its  effectiveness 
in  production  as  such  is  open  to  very 
large  conjecture.  We  are  not  in- 
formed of  its  history  in  this  respect. 
It  is  a  possibility  for  the  stage,  but 
its  demands  in  symbolism  and  in 
lighting  could  be  met  only  by  a  most 
resourceful  management.  There  is 
no  character  with  a  definite  name. 
And  yet  there  are  scores  of  people 
who  "talk.  There  is  nothing  that 
may  be  reckoned  as  plot.  It  is  drama 
after  a  fashion  only.  A  dramatic 
poem,  susceptible  perhaps  of  being 
acted,  is  a  proper  definition  of  it. 
The  story,  corresponding  to  what  is 
commonly  known  as  plot,  is  simple, 
very  slight,  but  the  scope  of  inci- 
dents and  observation  include  the 
life  of  man.  .  In  a  certain  sombre, 
and  consequently  somewhat  limited 
sense,  it  does  compass  universal  ex- 
perience as  far  as  it  goes.  Joy  of 
youth,  love  in  marriage,  poverty  and 
its  early  struggles,  success,  fame, 
swift  following  misfortune,  the  loss 
of  property,  misery  and  death — these 
things  are  common  enough  to  rep- 
resent, from  one  point  of  view.  Life 
as  it  is.  The  idea  is  massive,  the 
contents  take  in  much,  but  in  the 
matter  of  detail  the  action  lies  as 
much  in  the  talk  of  the  people,  un- 
named characters,  who  assemble  on 
occasion,  as  in  the  dialogue  and  in- 
cidents belonging  to  the  two  main 
characters,  The  Man,  The  Wife. 
The  interpolated  chorus  is  after  the 
manner  of  Greek  tragedy.  There 
are  five  acts.  The  first  act  is,  The 
Birth  of  the  Man.  It  is  poetic  in  its 
picturing  the  solicitude  of  the  Man, 
his  love  and  his  anguish  when  his 
wife  dies,  leaving  a  son,  the  Man. 
The  second  act  is,  The  Love  and 
Poverty  of  the  son,  now  a  man  and 
married.  Poetic  it  is,  again.  He  is 
an  architect.  They  are  very  poor, 
hopelessly  so.  There  is  a  Being  in 
Grey  who  is  always  present  in  the 
background,  sometimes  seen  and 
at  others  not  by  the  actors.  From 
him  we  learn  that  success  and 
wealth  is  to  come  to  the  Man.  Act 
Third  is:  The  Ball  given  by  the 
Man.  There  all  is  splendor.  The 
Man  is  in  his  highest  estate.  Act 
Fourth  is,  Ruin  and  Bereavement. 
The  beloved  child,  son,  of  the  Man 
and  the  Wife  dies.  The  glory  of 
life,  wealth  and  fame  all  gone.  Act 
Fifth,  The  Death  of  the  Man,  alone 
and  miserable.  He  does  not  die 
alone  in  the  sense  of  being  in  soli- 
tude. He  dies  in  a  low,  large  cellar; 
about  him  are  drunkards  and  vile 
old  women.  The  scenes  are  placed 
in  vague,  mysterious  halls,  the  drab 
colors  emphasizing  in  some  way  cer- 
tain symbolism.  Genius  has  its  own 
way  of  getting  effects,  so  that  And- 
reiev's  dramatic  poem  leaves  an  im- 
pression of  purpose  and  depth  of 
sympathy  that  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  There  is  movement  al- 
ways; groups  of  people  are  occupied 
in  speech  or  otherwise.  Its  details 
certainly  cannot  be  conveyed  by 
description.  When  wisdom  is  con- 
veyed by  words,  the  action  and 
story  being  only  incidental,  a  so- 
called  great  dramatic  poem  like  this 
stand  by  itself  and  can  be  possessed 
only  at  first  hand  by  the  reader. 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY.  Astor,  Lenox  and  Til- 
den  Foundations.  Issued  by  the 
Library,  October,  191$-  VoL  19, 
No.  10. 


The  list  of  American  dramas  in 
the  library  occupies  forty-eight 
pages,  and  seems  to  include  every 
important  play  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  last  few  years  as  well 
as  many  unimportant  ones.  There 
are  other  lists  and  matters  of  in- 
formation, including  recent  acces- 
sions of  books  on  the  European  war. 

THE  SERPENT  OF  OLD  NILE.  By 
John  Armstrong  Chaloner.  Pal- 
metto Press:  Roanoke  Rapids,  North 
Carolina. 

The  volume  also  contains  'The 
Hazard  of  the  Die."  Both  concern 
Julius  Caesar.  Mr.  Chaloner  will 
be  remembered  as  the  originator  of 
the  saying:  "Who's  looney  now?" 
Both  these  plays  are  in  blank  ve'se. 

A  WOMAN'S  WAY.  In  three  acts. 
By  Thompson  Buchanan.  Introduc- 
tion by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton.  Vol. 
13  of  the  Drama  League  Series  of 
Plays.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany, Garden  City. 

Thompson  Buchanan  won  lasting 
distinction  with  this  play.  It  is 
pleasant  to  note  the  activity,  as  seen 
in  the  publications  by  various  houses, 
in  giving  permanent  form  to  Amer- 
ican plays  worth  the  while. 

THE  THIEF.  By  Henry  Bernstein. 
A  play  in  three  acts.  Translated  by 
John  Alan  Haughton.  With  an  in- 
troduction by  Professor  Richard 
Burton.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany, Garden  City. 

Mme.  Simone  first  played  the  part 
of  the  wife,  who  commits  theft  in 
order  to  provide  herself  with  the 
means  to  keep  herself  attractive  to 
her  husband  and  retain  his  love. 
Margaret  Illington  was  successful  in 
the  play  in  New  York.  This  pub- 
lication is  the  tenth  volume  in  the 
Drama  League  Series  of  Plays. 

THE  PHOTO  DRAMA — ITS  PLACE 
AMONG  THE  FINE  ARTS.  By  William 
Morgan  Hannon.  The  Ruskin 
Press,  New  Orleans.  - 

Mr.  Hannon  is  the  scenario  editor 
of  the  Nola  Film  Company.  In 
forty-nine  pages  he  establishes  the 
right  of  the  art  of  the  photo  drama 
to  a  place  among  the  fine  arts;  in 
other  words,  that  it  has  a  field  of 
its  own,  facilities  and  possibilities 
of  its  own.  He  has  written  enter- 
tainingly and  without  claimirg  too 
much.  The  little  volume  also  con- 
tains "Weighing  Wilson,"  an  esti- 
mate of  the  President,  and  "Advice 
to  a  Young  Lawyer." 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  PYRAMID.  By 
Frances  A.  Hood.  Published  by  the 
author,  523  West  Avenue,  South, 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

A  short  story  of  romantic  and 
poetic  intent,  with  the  scenes  laid  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  In  a  fore- 
word the  author  requests  the  reader 
to  "look  carefully,  as  he  progresses 
through  its  pages,  and  see  if  among 
them  he  can  detect  the  rythm;  re- 
quiring a  transposition  of  words  at 
times  in  order  that  it  may  be  at- 
tained." 

THE  ACTRESS.  By  Frank  Owen. 
Broadway  Publishing  Co.,  835  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 

Two  stories  are  added,  "Berenice 
of  Constantine"  and  "The  Doormat.' 
They  have  some  force  and  are 
agreeably  written. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  TORCH.  In 
four  acts.  By  Paul  Hervieu.  Trans- 
lated by  John  Alan  Haughton.  In- 
troduction by  Brander  Mathews. 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company, 
Garden  City.  Vol.  12  in  the  Drama 
League  Series  of  Plays. 

It  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that 
a  mother  loves  her  own  child  better 
than  her  own  mother,  and  that  the 
child,  in  turn,  looks  to  the  love  of 
the  moment  and  of  the  future  Thus 
the  Torch  of  Life  is  earned  for- 
ward. 
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Carefully   chosen, 
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Jl  lighted  lamp  is 
the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  a  room; 
it  should  be  a  thing 
of  beauty  in  com- 
plete harmony  with 
its  surroundings. 


Edward  i.  Far; 
5  West  56th  Str 

New  York 
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CIGARE1   TES 
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Purveyed  fo  the  Household  of  the  Khedive,  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Anstria-HunQiiru,  HisRoualHiohness  fiince 
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Those  Americans  who  have  smoked  our 
\^1  Vafiadis  (Vah-fee-ah'dis)  Cigarettes 
abroad  may  now  obtain  them  in  the  United 
States  —  because  toLiaaett  &Muers  Tobacco 
Company,  who  import  them,we  have  also 
aiven  the  sole  riaht  to  manufacture  them 
from  our  Cairo  formula. 

^Theodora  Vafiadis  &Co. 

CALCUTTA-BOMBAY- LONDON- RANGOON-CAIRO 
feckazesofio.  2jc.  Tins  of  1 


racK^jyeh  u\  lu,  a}c.     11113  u;  juu,  ^*.-yv.  uiifjwucu 

sizes  higher  in  price.  To  be  had  at  the  tetter 
places,  or  mailed  postage  paid  on  receipt  of 
price  Address,  Liooett  &  Myers  Tobacco  CCLI 
°°ewYork  City. 
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The  Market  Place  for 

Fine  Country  Properties 

<J  Prosperous  families  throughout  the  country  who  are 
in  the  market  to  Purchase  or  Rent  invariably  turn  to 
Town  y  Country  as  the  Foremost  Directory  of  High 
Grade  Properties. 

<J  Among  Owners  and  Agents  Town  &  Country  is  recog- 
nized as  an  established  National  Medium  for  Advertising 
important  Estates  and  Country  Homes. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "How  to  Sell  or  Rent  Country  Property." 

TOWN  &  COUNTRY,  No.  8  West  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Opposite  the  New  Library,  near  Fifth  Avenue 
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THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PLAY  WRITING 


$1.50 
$2.50 
$2.50 
$2.50 


(16th  year) 
OFFERS    THE    FOLLOWING: 

1.  "The  Technique  of  the  Drama"          ...... 

2.  '  The  Analysis  of  Play  Construction"     ..... 

3.  "The  Philosophy  of  Dramatic  Principle" 

4.  "Why  Plays  Fail" 

5.  "  Examination  Questions"  on  all  the  Principles. 

6.  "  Answers  "  to  each  Question,  for  your  comparison,  by  the  School,  illustrating  from 

modern  plays  of  every  author  of  distinction. 

7.  A  weekly  letter  of  discussion  and  correction,  continuing  with  illustrations  from  the 

most  recent  plays. 

8.  The  analysis  of  your  play.         The  above  Academic  Course  covers  four  months. 
Terms:     $40.00  in  installments  of  $10.00  a  month,  collaborative  work,  address  as 

below.     The  first  four  volumes  may  be  bought  separately,  but  from  the  School  only. 

Address:  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PLAYWRITING,  1440  Broadway,  New  York 


The  New  Plays 

(.Continued  from  page  186) 

ASTOR.  "THE  COHAN  REVUE, 
1916."  Musical  revue  by  George  M. 
Cohan.  '  Produced  on  February  pth 
with  this  cast: 

The  Jester,  John  Hendricks;  Captain 
Jones,  Walter  Brazil;  Colonel  Smith,  John 
Boyle;  Andrew  Overdraft,  Harry  Bulger; 
H.  H.  Hobson,  James  C.  Marlowe;  Mrs. 
Andrew  Overdraft,  Elizabeth  Murray;  R. 
J.  Carroll,  Percy  Ames;  Major  Barbara, 
Lila  Rhodes;  Stephen  Overdraft,  Frederic 
Santley;  Billy  Holliday,  Harry  Delf;  Dr. 
Booberang,  Richard  Carle;  Jane  Clay,  Valli 
Valli;  Emily  Stevenson,  Miss  Juliet;  Jean 
Paurel,  Charles  Winninger;  Young  Amer- 
ica, Little  Billy;  Jasper,  Alfred  Latell; 
Sadie  Love,  Alice  Harris;  Victory,  Dorothy 
Jane  Londoner;  Defeat,  Anita  Elson;  The 
God  of  War,  George  Fredericks. 

With  "The  Cohan  Revue,  1916," 
the  rollicking  new  musical  show  at 
the  Astor,  George  M.  Cohan  has 
scored  another  success.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  it  will  fill  the  playhouse  for 
many  months  to  come.  Burlesquing 
the  Broadway  successes,  it  is  chiefly 
for  the  theatrically  sophisticated. 
Bright,  witty,  abounding  in  clever 
quips,  it  kept  the  first-night  audience 
in  constant  laughter.  All  the  well- 
known  characters  from  the  season's 
plays  are  represented.  There  is  Jane 
Clay — but  not  of  the  Common  Clays 
— Billy  Holliday,  the  bartender- 
evangelist,  Major  Barbara's  father, 
Andrew  Overdraft,  Dr.  Booberang, 
and  other  favorites.  Charles  Win- 
ninger in  an  impersonation  of  Leo 
Ditrichstein  scored  an  artistic  hit ; 
Valli  Valli  was  pleasing  and  danced 
prettily;  James  C.  Marlowe  scored 
as  the  bibulous  shoemaker  of  "Hob- 
son's  Choice,"  and  Miss  Juliet  gave 
an  admirable  imitation  of  Emily 
Stevens  in  "The  Unchastened 
Woman."  Taking  all  in  all,  it  is  a 
clever  musical  hodge-podge. 


FRENCH  THEATRE.  More 
power  to  the  Theatre  Franc.ais  of 
New  York  which,  after  a  very  suc- 
cessful run  of  fifteen  weeks,  already 
announces  its  reopening  next  season 
with  a  very  ambitious  program.  It 
has  been  a  long  time  since  New  York 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  applaud 
so  many  French  plays  in  the  original 
language,  and  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  dramatists  of  the 
modern  French  school.  When  one 
realizes  that  in  these  fifteen  weeks 
the  management  has  produced  no 
fewer  than  twenty-one  plays,  one  is 
permitted  to  wonder  why  we  can't 
make  as  good  a  showing  on  our  own 
stage.  Such  a  record  is  food  for 
American  managers  and  stock  com- 
panies. 

Among  the  new  artists  that  have 
lately  joined  the  Theatre  Franc.ais 
forces,  Mile.  Yvonne  Garrick  is  the 
most  valuable  addition.  The  plays 
staged  include :  "Arsene  Lupin,"  "La 
Sacrifice,"  "Mon  Ami  Teddy,"  "Di- 
vorgons,"  "Blanchette,"  "Son  Hom- 
me,"  "La  Princesse  Georges,"  "La 
Souris,"  "Mile.  Josette  ma  Femme," 
"L'Abbe  Constantin." 
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Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe 

(Continued  from  page  128) 

"Petrouchka"  and  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu" 
by  Stravinsky,  "Pavilion  d'Armide'' 
by  Tcherepnine,  "Carnaval"  by  Schu- 
mann, and  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un 
Faune"  by  Debussy.  Acting  upon  a 
complaint  received  the  New  York 
public  authorities  insisted  upon  slight 
changes  in  the  "business"  of  the  last- 
named  ballet  and  also  of  "Schehera- 
zade." The  repertoire  will  be  ex- 
tended upon  the  return  visit  in  April 
when  they  will  fulfill  an  engagement 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
for  one  month. 

Of  the  individual  dancers,  Leonide 
Massin,  Adolph  Bolm  and  Lydia 
Lopokova  were  most  admired. 


IMPORTANT  III 
I  RUG  EXHIBITION 

RARE 

IJMASTERP|F_CE5 
PERSIAN, 
TURKISH, 
'•CHINESE 


,  BENJAMIN 
BEHGUIAT 
569-5THAVE, 
L  N.Y.CITY 
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Designed  by 

Vogue  Coiffures 


The  Famous 
*STAK* 

Photo  Player 

Cluster  of  10  curls,  instantly  attached  to  your  hair 
by  the  Jeweled  Shell  Casque-Comb.  Extra  fine 
human-hair,  matched  perfectly  to  the  color  and 
texture  ot  your  sample.  By  mail,  post- 
paid, Price  $2.50  each,  including  tne 
Casque-Comb,  for  every  shade  of  hair 


i     WrSe  for  Vojue  Coiffures,  our  New  Illus- 
"     trated  hair-Goods  Catalosue.    It  is  fREE- 


Frances  Roberts  Co.,  Dcpt.  43.  imi  Kiiih  n .-..  vv. 
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TRAINS  TO 
CHICAGO 


lacbvanna 

Railroad 


Best  of  Everything 

The  Road  of 
Anthracite 


FINER  QUALITY  HAIR  NETS 
AT  LOWER  COST 

VEXIDA  .Guaranteed  Sanitary  Human  Hair 
.Nets  ars  of  finer  quality  and  texture  than 
usually  .:old  at  the  price.  Cap  or  Auto  shape. 
two  for  2Sc:  $1.25  dozen.  At  your  dealers  or 
by  mail.  Enclose  few  hair  strands  for  color. 

THE  RIESER  CO..  112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York 
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THE  EMPIRE  STATE 
I  ENGRAVING    COMPANY  | 

=  = 

i    165  WILLIAM  STREET,  I 
NEW  YORK 

I    TELEPHONE    3880    BEEKMAN    I 
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March, 


THE  PLAZA 

GRILL  ROOM 


THES  DANSANTS 

Every  Afternoon 

SUPPER  DANCES 

Every  Evening 

Under  the  personal  supervision  of 
MR.  BASIL  DURANT 

and 

Miss  Marguerite  Hawkesworth 
who  Dance  at  Both  Sessions 


Hotel   Imperial 

Broadway  and  32nd  St. 
V/ILLARD  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  Mgr. 

600  Rooms  single  or  en  suite 
$1.50  per  day,  and  up. 

With  bath,  $2.00  per  day  up. 

Imperial  Home 
Dinner 

Served  Daily  from  6  to  9  p.  m. 
$  1 .00  per  cover. 

Cuisine  and  Service  Unexcelled. 

AT  HERALD  SQUARE 
The  Hub  of  New  York 


Merchants 

and 

Manufacturers ! 

We    will    handle   your 
out-of-town  checks  free. 

Write  for  particulars 

HUGUENOT  TRUST  GO, 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  H.  Y. 


Capital  and  Surplui  $210,000.00 


The  Next  Issue 

OF  THE 

THEATRE  MAGAZINE 

IS  THE 

SHAKESPEARE 

NUMBER 

Place  your  order  now 
with  your  dealer 

35  cents  a  Copy 


©  Ira  L.  Hill 

Mr.  Basil  Napier  Durant  and  Miss  Marguerite  Hawkesworth,  who  are 
directing  and  dancing  so  successfully  in  the  grill  room  of  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

They  both  belong  to,  families  of  high  social  standing,  but  the  terpsi- 
chorean  art  appealed  to  them  so  strongly  that  they  devote  their  entire 
time  to  it,  and  as  exponents  of  modern  dancing  they  are  almost  without 
a  peer. 

The  Plaza  Hotel  grill  room  is  daily  the  rendezvous  of  New  York  elite. 

The  uptown  movement  does  not  seem  to  effect  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
whose  patronage  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  The  five  o'clock  tea  has  an 
atmosphere  all  its  own  and  has  become  the  rendezvous  of  society  and  the 
stage.  One  can  see  on  numerous  occasions  Kitty  Gordon,  Cleo  Mayfield, 
Cecil  Leon,  Jack  Wilson,  Hattie  Burkes,  Ted  Lorraine  and  many  others. 
Mr.  Willard  D.  Rockefeller,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Imperial,  knows 
after  all  that  good  service,  excellent  cuisine  and  first-class  appointment 
is  what  makes  a  hotel. 

New  Victor  Records 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  masterful  interpretations  of  artists 
famous  in  the  world  of  song.  The  concert  appearances  of  such  favorites 
as  Braslau,  Gulp,  Gluck,  McCormack  and  Schumann-Heink,  never  fail  to 
bring  out  hosts  of  music  lovers,  and  the  performances  of  Alda,  Hempel, 
Martinelli  and  Ruffo  on  the  operatic  stage  charm  thousands  of  other  en- 
thusiasts in  the  big  musical  centres.  All  the  artists  mentioned  are  among 
the  contributors  to  the  new  February  list  of  Victor  Records. 

"Bid  Me  Good-Bye"  is  the  number  chosen  by  Sophie  Braslau  for  her 
new  record.  Julia  Gulp  presents  Schubert's  "In  the  Sunset  Glow."  Alma 
Gluck  and  Paul  Reimers  give  another  of  their  delightful  duets  of  German 
folk-songs,  the  selection  being  the  familiar  tale  of  Hans  and  Lisa.  John 
McCormack  is  heard  in  a  charming  song,  "When  the  Dew  is  Falling,"  and 
also  sings  that  immensely  popular  song,  ''A  Little  Bit  of  Heaven." 

Schumann-Heink  renders  one  of  her  favorites,  the  simple  and  dignified 
"Sapphic  Ode"  of  Brahms,  and  her  singing  is  all  but  incomparable. 
Frances  Alda  sings  Dell'  Acqua's  "Chanson  Provencale."  Advt. 

New  Columbia  Records 

The  headliner  of  the  Columbia  List  for  March  is  two  Wagnerian  Or- 
chestral ensembles — The  Processional  March  from  Tannhauser,  and  the 
Bridal  Chorus  from  Lohengrin. 

Equally  delightful  to  music  lovers  is  the  announcement  of  the  first  re- 
cordings by  the  Trio  de  Lutece.  Each  member  of  this  trio  is  a  soloist  and 
their  first  selections  include  Tschaikowsky's  ''Song  Without  Words"  and 
Widor's  "Serenade." 

Oscar  Seagle,  famous  baritone,  sings  the  "Lead  Kindly  Light"  and 
"Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,"  and  Morgan  Kingston,  famous  Welsh  tenor 
sings  Sullivan's  "Once  Again,"  containing  some  of  his  most  beautiful  bel 
canto  passages  and  Adam's  "Roses." 

Roy  Atwell,  famous  at  present  in  "Alone  At  Last,"  records  his  laugh 
provoking  "Some  Little  Bug  Is  Going  to  Find  You,"  and  another  musical 
monologue  "It's  An  Awful  Thing  to  Not  Know  Where  You  Are."  Advt. 
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The  Grip 
in  the  Knobs 

The  knobs  on  the 
'Nobby'  Tread  "bite" 
the  road-surface  like 
a  file  on  metal. 

The  traction  is  so 
intense  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  the 
tread  to  slip  or  skid. 

It  is  the  angle, 
thickness,  toughness, 
resiliency  of  the  knobs 
that  make  'Nobby' 
Treads  the  surest  01 
anti-skids — "the  Aris- 
tocrats of  the  Road." 

While  'Nobby' 
Treads  sales  have  in- 
creased phenomenally, 
adjustments  (on  the 
basis  of  five  thousand 
miles)  have  gone  down 
to  an  almost  unwri- 
tably  small  fraction  oi 
the  total  sales. 

United  StatesTIra  Company 

'Nobby'  'Chain'  'Usco* 

'Royal  Cord'  'Plain' 

"INDIVIDUALIZED    TIRES" 
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Hosiery 


A  few  years  ago,  silk  hosiery  was  considered  a  luxury,— 
today,  it  is  a  necessity, — to  every  woman  who  desires  to 
be  correct  in  every  detail  of  dress  and  fashion. 

Wide  as  the  vagaries  of  fashion  is  the  range  of  "Onyx 
Silk"— a  hose  for  every  purpose,  every  purse !  Every 
hose  that  bears  the  "Onyx"  mark  may  be  relied  upon  in 
every  hosiery  qualification  :  Fashion,  Wearing  Quality 
and  Value— for,  be  manufacturing  conditions  what  they 
may,  the  dependability  of  "Onyx"  remains  the  same. 

These  three  leading  qualities  of  "Onyx"  hosiery,  with 
the  "Pointex"  Heel,  are  especially  recommended  to 
meet  your  hosiery  needs. 


No.  235 

$1.00 

Fine  silk  with  DUB-L 
Lisle  garter -top,  triple 
extra  spliced  heel  and  toe, 
medium  weight. 


No.  350 

$1.50 

Pure  Silk,  DUB-L  wide 
garter  top,  triple  extra 
spliced  heel  and  toe, 
seasonable  weight. 


No.  106 

$2.00 

Medium  weigh*,  finest 
thread  silk,  DLJB-L  Silk 
garter  top.  triple  extra 
spliced  heel  and  toe. 


All  three  above  numbers  made  with  the  new 

"POINTEX  HEEL" 

in  all  colors 


You  will  find  "Onyx"  the  quality  hose,  at  all  quality  shofs  throughout  America. 
If  you  have  difficulty  obtaining  your  exact  requirements  —  let  us  help  you  / 

Emery -Beers  Company, 


Inc. 


153-161  East  24th  Street 


New  York 


Successors  to  the  wholesale  business  of 


Lord  £&f  Taylor 


Whatever  is  worth.doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well.          — Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

Have  Your  Corset  Fitted 

Redfern  models  afford  you  a  choice  in  design  of 
either  lace-back  or  lace-front  suited  to  your  individ- 
ual  figure — your  size  is  immaterial. 

Read   what   Mrs.  Vernon   Castle    says   about   Redfern    Corsets1 

"Though  not  formerly  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  corsets,  I  And  that  The  Red- 
fern  Corset  I  am  wearing  is  really  more 
comfortable  than  none  at  all.  It  gives 
me  the  needed  support  and  still  allows 
me  perfect  freedom.  This  is  especially 
valuable  to  me  in  dancing,  and  it  forms 
a  perfect  basis  for  the  fit  of  one's 
gowns.  It  is  an  ideal  corset." 

As  you  wear  a  Redfern  you  will  discover  the  touch 
of  the  master  hand.  The  many  exclusive  Redfern 
comfort  features  thoroughly  harmonize  with 
authoritative  style  features. 


There  is  more  value  in  a  Redfern  Corset  than  you 
see  on  the  surface.  You  will  appreciate  the 
unseen  value — that  is  the  real  test  of  satisfaction. 

Three  To  Twenty'five  Dollars 

At  All  High  Class  Stores  or 

The  r\cJfern  Corset  Shops  5 1 0  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

19  East  Madison  St,  Chicago  1  M  Grant  Ave.,  San  Francisco 

The  Warner  Brothers  Company 
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FOOTLIGHT    FASHIONS 


Miss  Ruth   Shepley   and   the  evening  frock   of   yellow  taffeta   in 

T 


A     chiffon    petticoat    peeps     be- 
neath   the    fullness    of    the    tur- 
uoise    blue    moire    frock    Miss 
'hepley     has     chosen     for     her 
latest.       Flowing     wing     sleeves 
partly    conceal    the    tight    fitting 
silver     net     ones     beneath,     and 
capacious    pockets    entirely    con- 
ceal— well — ask    Miss    Shepley — 


Miss  Shepley  had  the  white  chiffon  collar, 
cuffs  and  fishu  embroidered  in  Louisiana,  so 
she  added  dark  blue  crepe  de  chine  and  a  few 
new  ideas  in  drapings  and  achieved  this  "so 

different"  frock. 


which  she  originally  appeared  at  the  opening  of  "The  Boomerang." 
The  bodice  is  simple  as  you  see  and  the  skirl  cut  full  and  very 
short.  Later  the  dress  was  copied  in  yellow  Panne  velvet  and 
just  recently  scrapped  to  make  way  for  a  third  lest  Miss  Shepley 
fail  to  give  her  public  the  very  freshest  note  in  fashions. 


NOT  every  actress  is  giving  away  interviews  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  If  ten  A.  M.  is  not  regarded  by  the  majority  of  ac- 
tresses as  being  still  well  within  the  middle  of  the  night  it  is  at 
least  pretty  early  rising  for  people  whose  work  so  encroaches  on  the 
hours  at  the  other  end  of  the  clock. 

Yet  ten  A.  M.  was  the  time  Miss  Ruth  Shepley  chose  for  my  appoint- 
ment with  her.  I  suppose  the  fact  that  it  was  of  a  Monday,  with  no  per- 
formance the  night  before,  accounted  for  it  in  part.  Still  in  spite  of  that 
one  wasn't  unprepared  for  the  presence  of  a  solemn  old  bull  terrier  in 
the  blue  and  yellow  living-room  of  Miss  Shepley's  apartment,  nor  the 
canary  in  his  yellow  cage  trying  to  burst  his  little  yellow  throat,  nor  the 
shades  pushed  to  the  tops  of  the  windows  letting  in  the  morning  light, 
nor,  finally,  when  Miss  Shepley  appeared,  apologizing  at  being  three 
minutes  behind  time,  for  her  alertness,  her  quick  bird-like  movements, 
her  general  wide-awakeness.  Somehow  all  those  things  seemed  to  be 
in  keeping  with  one's  preconceived  deduction  as  to  what  the  lady-of-ten- 
o'clock  interview  and  her  surroundings  would  be  like. 

In  passing  on  to  Miss  Shepley's  clothes  I  wonder  if  there  was  any 
connection  between  the  high-pushed  curtains  and  an  unimpeachable  pink 
and  white  out-of-door,  let-the-light-in  complexion?  Not  all  of  us  can 
afford  to  indulge  our  predilections.  Not  all  of  us,  alas,  can  look  equally 
well  in  jungle  and  parlor. 

YELLOW    AND    TURQUOISE 

Miss  Shepley  was  making  a  change  in  her  "Boomerang"  evening  frock, 
the  third  this  season.  The  first,  in  which  she  is  photographed  here,  was  of 
yellow  taffeta,  the  bodice  simple  as  you  may  see  and  the  skirt  cut  very 
full  and  very  short.  The  second  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  first,  except 
that  the  material  was  yellow  panne  velvet.  And  the  third,  which  was 
just  about  to  appear,  and  which  we  sketched,  was  th«  climax  of  the 
three.  One  of  those  frocks  which  make  you  thoroughly  green  and 
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Clothes   Seen   On   The   Stage 


covetous.  The  silk,  in  a  soft  tur- 
quoise blue  shade,  as  if  to  match 
Miss  Shepley's  eyes,  had  a  moire 
background  across  which  ran  a  satin 
stripe  and  a  slender  white  stripe  in 
turn  through  that.  Texture  and 
color  alone  were  quite  sufficient  to 
make  the  frock,  and  the  dressmaker 
wisely  realizing  the  fact  had  cut  it 
on  the  simplest  lines.  A  skirt 
gathered  very  full  over  a  tucked 
chiffon  petticoat  and  then  looped  up 
into  panniers  with  a  pocket  tucked 
into  either  side !  A  plain  bebe 
bodice  and  the  most  intriguing  grace- 
ful wing  sleeves  of  chiffon  falling 
over  tight  tinder-sleeves  of  silver 
net  fastened  with  silver  ribbon ! 
Voila  tout! — yet  quite  the  prettiest 
frock  take  it  all  in  all  that  I've 
encountered  this  season. 

MISS    SHEPLEY    BELIEVES    IN 
PREPAREDNESS 

Though    we    were    still    a   bit   this 
side  of  Spring  Miss  Shepley  had  al- 


ready received  a  most  fascinating 
consignment  of  embroidered  mate- 
rials from  a  Louisville  woman  to  be 
made  up  into  Summer  frocks.  (And 
as  the  order  had  been  given  a  month 
ago  that  meant  even  more  fore- 
handedness  on  the  lady's  part.) 
There  was  an  imported  Japanese 
crepe  in  salmon  pink  embroidered 
in  white  and  outlined  in  black.:  and 
two  English  crashes  to  be  made  up 
with  regular  blue  and  white  and  red 
and  white  cross-barred  towelling, 
embroidered  respectively  in  their 
own  colors,  one  for  Miss  Shepley 
and  one  to  be  given  away.  And 
lastly  there  was  a  dark  blue  crepe 
de  chine,  the  model  for  which,  we 
chose  to  sketch,  with  collars,  cuffs, 
and  surplice  of  embroidered  white 
chiffon. 

For  her  own  clothes  Miss  Shepley 
prefers  pastel  shades.  She  professes 
herself  as  quite  untouched  by  any 
Russian  atmospheres. 

"I  have  a  red  evening  gown," 
she  said,  "but  I.  never  feel  right  in 


it.  If  I  have  white  or  black  or  some 
inconspicuous  color  I  always  feel 
much  better." 

"How  about  pet  dressmakers,  Miss 
Shepley,  to  go  a  bit  farther  afield?" 

Miss  Shepley  shook  her  head.  "I 
have  none,"  she  confessed.  "Such 
wonderful  things  can  be  bought  in 
the  stores  ready-made." 

Whereupon  my  sketcher  and  I  de- 
parted to  bag  a  few. 

ANNE  ARCHBALD. 


White  chiffon  with  lines  of 
dark  blttc^  embroidery  is  com- 
bined with  dark  blue  satin 
of  Ihe_  softest  quality  in  this 
Bonivit  Teller  frock.  Skirt 
and  surplice  fashioned  bodice 
are  coincidently  much  after 
the  pattern  of  Miss  Shepley's 
blue  crepe  de  chine. 


Midway  bet-ween  a  Russian  Blouse  and  a 
Peasant's  smock,  a  soft  grey-brown  velvet  rib- 
bon prevents  this  rose-colored  taffetas  gown 
from  being  either  or  both.  Two  bands  of  the 
same  useful  velvet  restrict  the  limitations  of 
the  skirt.  Russek. 


A  silver  braid  points  the  daintiness  of  a 
salmon  pink  net  dance  frock  tinkling 
with  silver  tassels.  Beneath  the  skirt's 
flower-like  petals  an  under  petticoat  of 
silver  lace  glistens.  Folds  of  salmon- 
pink  taffetas  swathe  the  waist  and  serve 
the  twofold  purpose  of  bodice  and  belt. 


We  were  so  taken  with  the  grace  and  charm 
of  the  chiffon  wing  sleeves  on  Miss  Shep- 
ley's turquoise  blue  moire  that  when  we 
saw  another  pair  on  a  Russek  model  we 
promptly  snared  it.  Grey  satin  embroidered 
in  dark  blue  makes  it  a  safe  venture  for 
most  complexions. 
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Louise  Dresser  who,  as  Ruth  Snyder  in  "  Potash  and  Perlmutter,"  afforded  pleasure  to 
so  many  audiences,  is  now  appearing  with  her  usual  success  as  Mrs.  Perlmutter  in 
"Potash  and  Perlmutter  in  Society."  Miss  Dresser  is  shown  wearing  a  Knox  creation. 


©  Ira  L.  Hill 
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The    Tempestuo 
Petticoat 


u  s 


AS  Mr.  dead-and-gone  Robert 
Herrick  prettily  said  of  it,  come 
these  four  centuries  "a  winning 
wave,  deserving  note."  In  this 
spring  season  of  1916  the  petticoat 
distinctly  "deserves  note,"  and  the 
importance  that  its  "winning  waves," 
to  say  nothing  of  its  flowing  flounces 
and  roguish  reeds,  are  assuming  as 
a  factor  of  dress,  comes  as  a  dis- 
tinct revelation. 

To  take  the  most  extreme  of  its 
manifestations,  glance  at  the  sketch 
in  the  centre  of  this  page  of 
the  Harem  or  Turkish  or  Dutch 
trouser  petticoat.  Those  are 
merely  my  own  descriptive  attempts. 
Madame  Buyer  at  Altman  &  Co., 
where  all  the  petticoats  of  the  article 
were  seen,  introduced  it  as  "the 
copy  of  an  import."  With  its  full 
taffeta  skirt  pulled  into  a  hair-cloth 
at  the  bottom,  and  its  own  lining  of 
china  silk,  it  is  almost  dressy  enough 
to  be  dignified  as  a  real  honest-to- 
goodness  skirt.  And,  in  fact,  it  does 
closely  parallel  the  one  on  Miss 
Shepley's  blue  moire  frock.  Like 
that  it  has  pockets,  real,  "practical" 
pockets,  gathered  round  a  cord  and 
pointed  with  a  rosette.  And  what 
would  one  want  with  pockets  in  a 
petticoat?  Oh,  I  don't  know.  For 
an  extra  handkerchief,  or  a  bit  of 
change,  or  a  papier  poudre.  Any- 
way, the  whole  creation  is  the  new- 
est thing  from  Paris,  and  being  so 


can  be  had  as  yet  only  in  black  and 
white. 

Next  in  pretention  conies  a  petti- 
coat, taffeta-yoked,  with  a  deep  chif- 
fon flounce  made  to  stand  out  buoy- 
antly all  around  by  means  of  alter- 
nate rows  of  taffeta  cording  and 
taffeta  milliner's  folds.  This,  too, 
was  an  import.  Were  its  cunningly 
amalgamated  forces  of  softness  and 
crispness  intended  to  obscure  the 
fact  of  its  strong  flavor  of  crino- 
line? Are  the  makers  of  fashions 
trying  to  put  something  over  by  first 
taking  us  off  our  guard? 

The  house  of  Altman,  at  any.  rate, 
found  such  a  strong  call  for  a  petti- 
coat to  hold  out  the  modern  dancing 
frock  that  they  made  up  a  special 
and  altogether  adorable  model  in 
net,  chiffon  and  crepe  de  chine,  with 
a  reed  around  the  bottom.  Crepe  de 
chine  forms  the  top,  the  body  is  of 
net  and  the  ruffles  of  chiffon.  It 
comes  in  evening  colors  of  pink,  blue 
and  white. 

Another  special  of  the  house  which 
is  made  up  in  a  wide  variety  of 
colors  is  called  the  "all-Jersey  skirt," 
the  top,  the  bottle  ruffle  and  the 
Van  Dyke  over-pleating  each  being 
of  the  Jersey  material.  It  does  not 
belong  to  the  same  branch  of  the 
family  as  the  aforementioned  petti- 
coats, but  is  intended  for  the  con- 
servative, a  sort  of  try-out  for  those 


who  still  cling  to  the  close  lines  and 
have  not  favored  a  petticoat  before. 
All  skirts  are  very  short,  thirty-six 
inches  being  the  average  and  best-: 
selling  length.  Madame  Buyer  told 
me  in  conclusion  that  they  would 
sell  again  this  spring  the  vivid-col- 
ored ones  in  emerald,  cerise  and 
purple. 
"A  season  of  black  and  white  such 

as  we  shall  have,"  she  said,  "always 

means  the  bright  taffeta  skirt.    Noth- 
ing looks  so  well  with  the  Shepherd 

checks.    It's  a  great  mistake  to  wear 

a  black  and  white  skirt  with  a  black 

and  white  suit.     One  kills  the  other. 

We  never  let  a  customer  buy  one  if 

we  learn  her  fell  purpose 

before  she  escapes." 


A  special  feature  of  the 
All  man  House,  an  "atl- 
from-Jcrscy"  skirt,  tof, 
bottom-ruffle  and  Van  Dyke 
over-pleating,  which  comes 
in  a  wide  variety  of  street 
colors  at  $5.25.  /*  is  in- 
tended for  the  conservative 
or  those  who  are  trying  out 
the  wearing  of  a  petticoat 
for  the  first  time  in  years, 
and  wish  to  play  safe. 


Altman    'found    such    a    strong    call 
for     a    petticoat     to     hold     out     the 
modern     dancing 
made    up    a    special 
adorable   model   in    ti 
crepe  de  chine,  with 
around   the    bottom, 
wise  are 


frock  that  the 
ind  altogethe 
et,  chiffo 
a  reed  n 
St 


A  Harem  or  Turkish  or  Dutch  trouser 
petticoat,  what  you  will,  Madame  Buyer 
at  Altman  &  Co.  introduced  it  as  "the 
copy  of  an  import."  Don't  miss  the  pockets, 
real  "practicable"  pockets.  What  forf  Oh, 
for  an  extra  handkerchief,  or  a  powder 
puff  or  any  old  thing. 


A  petticoat,  white  taffeta-yoked,  with  a 
deep  chiffon  flounce  made  to  stand  out 
buoyantly  by  means  of  alternate  rows  of 
taffeta  cording  and  taffeta  milliner's  folds. 
The  chiffon  is  to  disarm  you  and  let  the 
petticoat  get  over  by  obscuring  the  fact 
that  it's  "mighty  lak"  a  crinoline.  "Soft 
but  stiff"  as  it  might  hare  been  O. — 
Henried. 


"Taffeta  is  going  up,  up,  up". 
Still  in  spite  of  that  Altman 
keep  a  simple  skirt  of  the 
material  in  stock  at  a  uniform 
price  of  $5.75.  This  one  (.at 
the  right)  sketched  was  in  deep 
purple,  but  it  comes  in  all  the 
new  street  shades,  especially  the 
blues,  Ocean,  Sea-foam,  Sailors' 
blue.  You  should  have  one  in 
a  bright  color  to  go  with  a  new 
Shepherd  plaid  suit. 
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Ideal  Tall   Slender  Figure 

Correctly  corseted  in  one  of  the  many  Gossard 

corsets,    especially   designed   for   this   figure. 

Price  $6.5o.    Other  models  from  $2.00  up. 


Ideal  Large  Above  the  Waist  Figure 

Correctly  corseted  in  one  of  the  many  Gossard 

corsets,    especially  designed  for    this    figure. 

Price  $  12.5o.    Other  models  from  #2.00  up. 


Ideal  Large  Below  the  Waist  Figure 

Correctly  corseted  in  one  of  the  many  Gossard 

corsets,  especially   designed    for    this   figure. 

Price  $12.50.    Other  models  from  $2.00  up. 


Ideal  Curved  Back  Figure 

Correctly  corseted  in  one  of  the  many  Gossard 

corsets,  especially    designed    for    this   figure. 

Price  13. Sii.    Other  models  from  12.00  up. 


Ideal  Short  Slender  Figure 

Correctly  corseted  in  one  of  the  many  Gossard 

corsets,  especially   designed   for    this   figure. 

Price  $5. ou.    Other  models  from  52. 00  up. 


Ideal  Short  Heavy  Figure 

Correctly  corseted  in  one  of  the  many  Gossard 

corsets,  especially    designed    for   this  figure. 

Price  $6.50.    Other  models  from  $2.oo  up. 


Ideal  Tall  Heavy  Figure 

Correctly  corseted  in  one  of  the  many  Goasard 

corsets,  especially    designed    for   this    figure. 

Price  $S.50.    Other  models  from  J2.00  up. 


There  are 

Nine  Ideal  Figures 

H^hich  is  Yours  ? 

Every  Figure  Here  Shown  Is  Correctly  Corseted  in  a 


The  Original  Front  Lacing  Corset 

WOMEN,  generally  may  be  grouped  into  nine  figure 
classifications.  Select  the  photograph  on  this  page 
that  represents  your  general  figure  lines.  That 
woman  represents  you. 

She  is  shown  correctly  corseted  in  a  Gossard  that  has 
been  designed  and  modeled  by  our  expert  designing  com- 
mittee over  a  woman  of  your  exact  proportions  —  with  the 
result  that  this  corset  is  as  perfect  for  you  as  if  you  person- 
ally had  been  the  model. 

Gossard  corsets  are  designed  with  the  most  careful  regard 
for  every  figure  requirement  of  health  and  comfort.  They 
are  modeled  to  accentuate  the  natural  beauty,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  gently  correct  any  slight  tendency  of  figure  that 
you  would  like  to  see  eliminated.  They  give  the  most 
delicately  correct  silhouette,  and  reflect  the  subtle  demands 
of  the  fashions  as  accepted  by  the  world's  leading  couturiers. 

The  unequaled  skill  of  Gossard  designers,  experienced, 
expert  workmen  and  the  brightest  of  sunlight  factory  con- 
ditions endow  Gossards  with  those  unseen  but  definite  quali- 
ties of  excellence  that  can  be  found  only  in  this  marvelous 
corset.  A  Gossard  will  give  you  absolute  comfort  and  im- 
part that  delightful  sensation  you  experience  in  the  "feel" 
of  your  corset.  It  will  retain  its  shape  until  entirely 
worn  out. 

A  Gossard  is  so  easy  to  put  on.  It  laces  directly  in  front 
and  clasps  in  front  at  the  side  of  the  lacing  as  shown  in 
the  diagram  below. 

Seventh  Semi-Annual  Proclamation  of  Authoritative 

Gossard  Corset  Styles 

for  Spring  &  Summer,  1916 

Happily  the  freakish  and  generally  unbecoming  tendencies 
of  recent  seasons  are  past,  and  in  the  natural  lines  and 
beautiful  fabrics  of  the  new  models  shown  on  this  page  is 
reflected  the  growing  demand  of  Fashion  for  a  simpler  style, 
that  depends  upon  beauty  of  line,  correct  design  and  ex- 
quisiteness  of  material  for  its  charm. 

Gossard  corsets  are  now  sold  in  Paris,  London,  Buenos 
Aires,  Australia,  South  America,  South  Africa,  North  Amer- 
ica —  the  world  throughout.  Society  leaders  and  famous 
actresses  —  athletic  women  —  business  women  —  women  from 
all  walks  of  life  find  them  indispensable  because  of  their 
correct  body  support,  the  absolute  freedom  of  movement 
they  permit  and  their  exclusive  style. 

Being  priced  as  low  as  $2.00,  on  up  to  $2.50,  $3.50,  $5.00, 
$6.50,  $7.50,  $8.50  to  $60.00  you  have  your  unrestricted  choice 
of  price,  material  and  style. 

Save  your  time  —  telephone  your  principal  dealers  and  learn  where 
Gossard  corsets  are  sold.  Watch  for  their  Gossard  advertising.  If 
you  cannot  obtain  Gossard  corsets  from  your  dealer  write  direct  to 


Largest  Makers  of  Fine  Corsets 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Address  : 


The  Canadian  H.  W.  Gossard  Co.,  Limited 
TORONTO,   CANADA 

Copyrighted  1916,  The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co. 


Ideal  Short  WaistedTFigure 

Correctly  corseted  in  one  of  the  many  Gossard 

corsets,  especially   designed   for   this   figure. 

Price  $5.(H).    Other  models  from  $2.00  up. 


Ideal  Average  Figure 

Correctly  corseted  in  one  of  the  many  Gossard 

corsets,   especially  designed    for   this    figure. 

Price  $5.00.    Other  models  from  $2.00  up. 


A   Gossard  Corset    is   So 
Easy  to  Put  On 


It  clasps  in  front  at  side 
of  lacing  as  shown  above 


t  laces    directly   in 
ront  as  shown  above 
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Reg  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office     . 
The  Silk  Irresistible 

Soiree  —  the    ultra    Dress    silk, 
\       positively  unmatchable. 
Washable   with   Ivory    soap 
and   warm    water.     Of 
what  other  ultra  Dress  siik 
can  be  said  as   much  ? 
There  are  colorings  in 
'\      Soiree   unobtainable 
in   any    other    silk. 
\     Be  sure  and  insist 
„   upon   genuine 
\   Soiree. 


A  New  Silk  which 

Sells  on  Sight 


Sportsilk  La   Jerz    is  a  new  J< 
constructed    so    it    won't    stretch    out 
shape     in     wearing    and    washing. 
New    stripings    and    colorings    of 
unusual    character.      La    Jerz    is 
also  made  in  plain  colors.      Can 
be  procured  by  the  yard  and  in 
ready'tO'Wear  departments  of 
the    better    class    stores. 


GENUINE 

I&T 


Rogers  £r  Thompson,  Inc. 

Creators  of  Sil^s  par  excellence 

357  Fourth  Avenue,  at  26th  St.,  New  York 


THE  OFFICIAL  PROGKAMME  OF  THE 

METROPOLITAN 
OPERA  HOUSE 

NEW  YOKK 

The  most  exclusive  medium  which.no  advertiser 
can   afford    to    overlook    is    published    by 


THE   THEATRE   MAGAZINE 

to  14  WEST  38th  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Send  for  Rales  and  Particulars 


Springtime  In  Blouse/and 


When  every  tiny  stitch  in 
every  tiny  tuck  and  seam  is 
made  by  hand,  and  embroid- 
ery carefully  built  block  by 
block,  and  moreover  comes 
straight  from  France,  it  is 
moderately  priced  at  $14.50> 


The  softness  of  flesh-colored 
Georgette  crepe  lends  itself 
particularly  well  to  the 
frilliness  of  a  blouse  with 
a  jabot  effect.  The  edges  of 
the  waist  below  are  softened 
in  scallops  bound  in  silk. 


ALTHOUGH     the     Stage     is     the 

*•  great  Mirror  of  Fashion,  it  sel- 
dom reveals  in  its  enchanting 
reflections  one  of  the  most  distinct- 
ive features  of  the  feminine  ward- 
robe— the  blouse — and  so  we  must 
turn  to  the  wardrobes  of  some  of 
those  stars  whose  personal  clothes 
are  as  clever  as  her  stage  wardrobe 
to  steal  a  hint  or  two  on  what  is 
most  effective  and  desirable  in  sep- 
arate blouses. 

The  color  note  runs  high  in  spring- 
time blouses,  although  I  am  told 
that  on  account  of  the  American 
dyes  these  waists  absolutely  will  not 
launder.  Still,  being  washable  is  not 
really  an  essential  point  in  a  blouse. 
The  chiffon  crepe  and  lace  blouses 
of  seasons  past  were  not  washable, 
either,  and  we  have  grown  quite  ac- 
customed to  depending  on  the  ser- 
vices of  the  professional  cleaner  to 
keep  our  waists  fresh. 

New  blue,  which  is  really  a  very 
old  blue — the  vivid  brilliant  blue  of 
ancient  Chinese  lacquer  and  old 
blue,  a  new,  misty  grayish  blue — 
run  neck  and  neck  in  the  color  race 
to  a  lovely  deep  rose,  the  color  of 
crushed  raspberries. 

Most  of  the  collars  frankly  roll 
away  at  the  throat,  a  high  neck-line 
being  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
It  looks  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  a 
most  comfortable  spring,  with  low 
collars  and  warm  weather  coming 
together ! 

The  English  fashion  of  wearing 
posies  stands  sponsor  for  the  most 
delightfully  prim  bouquet  made  from 
the  tender-colored  petals  of  many 
tiny  flowers.  It  is  not  only  called 
"Piccadilly,"  but  actually  labeled  so, 
the  name  boldly  printed  in  gold  on 
one  of  its  ribbon  streamers. 

Some  of  them  are  made  to  assume 
quite  a  trim  and  military  air  by  the 
introduction  of  darker-hued  blos- 
soms and  are  extremely  smart  on  a 
severe  tailleur. 


The  fastening  on  this  rose-colored  Geor- 
gette crepe  blouse  is  a  mysterious  affair  for 
it  buttons  on  both  sides  of  it's  odd  criss- 
cross Test.  Collar,  cuffs  and  buttons  of 
white  satin.  $5.00. 

A  lovely  pink  rose  for  the  central  motif, 
surrounded  with  circles  of  contrasting 
color  and  leaves  creates  a  delightful 
addition  to  a  sun-shiny  walk  up  the 
Avenue.  $2.95. 


Since  little  shoulder  capes  are  so  smart, 
and  since  white  taffetas  piping  is  such  a 
pretty  trimming  for  a  maise  crepe  de  chine 

blouse,    this   one   adopted    both   and   can    be    The    box    is    black,    hand-painted   in    greens 
purchased  for  $5.00.  and    golds    and    scarlets.      $.50. 


.I/  (/  r  r  h,     1916 
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Tour  Figure  can  be  as  Perfect  as  Mine," 

says  Annette  Kellermann. 

Do  you  realize  how  much  your  grace  and 
beauty  will  be  enhanced  if  your  form  is 
symmetrical?  Wouldn't  you  grasp  an  op- 
portunity to  attain  a  perfect  figure  and  vigorous 
health?  It's  all  quite  possible, — and  without 
the  use  of  drugs  or  apparatus, — if  you'll  follow 
my  methods.  Just  fifteen  minutes  each  day  in 
the  privacy  of  your  own  room  is  sufficient. 
I've  accomplished  this  for  so  many  other 
refined  women  that  I  know  I  can  do  it  for  you. 

Miss  Cleo  Mayfield  whose  charm- 
ing   personality   has    made    her    a 
popular     favorite    throughout     the 
country  has  just  written : 
'Deor  Miss  Kellermann: 

I  want  to  let  you  know  that  I  am 
delighted  with  the  results  1  have  obtained 
from  your  wonderful  system.  It  has 
given  me  the  grace  and  poise  so  essential 
in  stage  worr^. 

I  feel  that  I  must  tell  you  that  part 
of  my  present  success  is  due  to  your  well 
arranged  course  of  exercises. 

Cordially  yours, 


My  new  booklet,  "The  Body  Beautiful," 
is  fully  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
myself,  explaining  my  system.  Just  send  a 
two  cent  stamp  and  it  will  be  mailed  to 
you  FREE,  to-day. 


Photo  Floyd 


You  owe  it  to  yourself,    at  least  to  investigate 

ANNETTE  KELLERMANN  ??wS.ts,,N. 


Spring  Innovations  in  Sport  and  Street  Hosiery 


The  Daring  or  The  Unusual  in  Sport  Hosiery, 
New  Boot  Effects  for  the  Street. 


No.  11.  Representative  of 
Peck  and  Peck's  large  variety 
of  very  .nteresting  New  Im- 

BfrtatHms  in  Scotch  Wool  Sp->rt 
osiery  for  Women.  In  soft 
mixtures  of  white  with  light  blue, 
rose,  violet,  yellow,  green,  black 
or  navy,  with  stnpes  in  plain 
colors.  Also  in  white  wither  nn 
stripes  Uiabova  mixtures  4J.UU 

No.  OK  One  of  our  latest 
originations.  Beautiful  all-silk 
Richelieu  rib  in  the  fashionable 
boot  effect  formed  by  open  cords 
with  woven  stripes  around,  with 
hand  embroidered  clocks.  In 
black  or  white,  with  purple,  blue, 
green,  or  red  stripes.  Also  in 
navy,  bronze  or  gray  *A  rn 
with  white  stripes  .  .  ou.DIJ 


MAIL  ORDER  FACILITIES 

Mail  orders  should  be  addressed  to  our  shop  at  586  Fifth  Avenue,  where  they  will  be 
filled  the  day  they  are  received.  Any  orders  not  filled  to  entire  satisfaction  may  be 
returned,  and  their  price  will  be  cheerfully  refunded  Deliveries  are  free  within 
the  United  States. 

With  references,  we  will  be  glad  to  open  charge  accounts,  or  to  send  selections  on 
approval  to  travelers  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Any  or  all  selections  may  be  returned 
at  our  expense. 

Illustrated  booklet  on  request 


EXCLUSIVE  HOSIEKY 


448  Fifth  Avenue  at  38th  Street 

586  Fifth  Jloenue  at  47th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


D 


ALLINSON 

Silks  de  Luxe 


""p-HERE'S  a  Mallinson  Silk  to  interpret  Fashion's 
•*-  latest  whim — always  a  new  fabric  creation  to 
suit  the  very  latest  mode. 

"Pussy  Willow1'     Fashion's  most  popular  silk. 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
"Will  o'  the  Wisp"     Newest  and  most  exquisite  sheer  silk. 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OS. 
"Indestructible   Voile"     As  durable  as  it  is  dainty. 

Trade  Mark 

"Khaki-Kool"     A  most  charming  sport  silk. 
Trade  Mark 

H.  R.   MAI.MNSON   &  CO. 

"The  Nta  Silk'  First" 
2Oth  Strc-et  at  1 1  h  Avenue,  New  York 
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For  the  convenience  of  persons  desiring  to  secure  some  of 

the  issues  of  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  for  1915  we  give 

herewith  a  partial  list  of  the  contents  of  these  numbers. 


HE  THEATRE 


Portraits  of  Lou-Tellegen,  Marjorie  Rambeau,  Enrico  Caruso, 
Geraldine  Farrar,  Sophie  Braslau,  Frances  Alda,  Emily  Stev- 
ens, Lily  Cahill,  Brieux,  Julia  Dean,  Ernest  Glendinning, 
Phyllis  Neilson-Terry,  Ruth  Shepley,  etc.,  etc. 

Scenes  from  "The  Debutante,"  "The  Lilac  Domino,"  "Across 
the  Border,"  "Pilate's  Daughter,"  "Polygamy,"  "The  Girl  of 
the  Golden  West."  "Outcast,"  "Life,"  "The  Big  Idea,"  etc. 

Articles:  "Dramatic  Criticism — What  It  Is  and  What  It  Should 
Be,"  "A  New  Carmen  at  the  Opera,"  "In  Filmland,"  "Grand 
Opera  Beyond  the  Curtain  Line,"  "Brieux — Playwright  and 
Propagandist,"  "America's  First  Exhibition  of  the  New  Stage 
craft,"  "Chez  Maurice,"  "The  Art  of  Ernest  Glendinning," 
"Ellen  Terry's  Niece  Upholds  the  Family  Traditions,"  "Prize 
Plays,"  "Judy  On  and  Off  the  Stage." 

JANUARY.     The  cover:     MARY  PICKFORD. 

Portraits  of  Alice  Brady,  Granville  Barker,  Elizabeth  Schumann, 

Raymonde  Delaunois,  Margarete  Ober,  Pasquale  Amato,  Irving 

Berlin,  Marie  Tempest,  Ann  Murdock,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 

Faversham,   Jacob   Adler,    Pauline    Frederick,    Violet   Heming, 

Donald    Macdonald,    Kenneth    Douglas,    Elsie    Macray,    Ernest 

Torrence,  etc.,  etc. 
Scenes    from    "Hello    Broadway,"    "Children    of    Earth,"    "The 


:enes  irom  neiio  uroauway,  uimuren  01  £.arin,  A  nc 
Silent  Voice,"  "To-night's  the  Night,"  "The  Show  Shop," 
"The  Lie,"  "Secret  Strings,"  "Maternity,"  "Watch  Your 
Step,"  "The  Song  of  Songs,"  "Across  the  Border,"  "In 


Colony  Times,"  etc. 
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Stage,"  "Brown  University  Revives  an  Old  Comedy,"   "Some 
Recent  Hits." 

FEBRUARY.     The  cover:     MARTHA  HEDMAN. 

Portraits  of  Anna  Pavlowa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle,  Alia 
Nazimoya,  Geraldine  Farrar,  Robert  Mantell,  Nora  Bayes, 
Lew  Fields,  Blanche  Sweet,  Betty  Nansen,  Blanche  Ring, 
Louise  Dresser,  Lenora  Ulrich,  Florence  Nash,  Augustin  Daly, 
Mile.  Dazie,  William  Courtenay,  Marilynn  Miller,  Elsie  Fer- 
guson, Irene  Fenwick,  etc.,  etc. 

Scenes  from  "L'Oracolo,"  "Androcles  and  the  Lion,"  "The 
White  Feather,"  "The  Clever  Ones,"  "The  Man  Who  Married 
a  Dumb  Wife,"  "War  Brides,"  "Mme.  Sans-Gene,"  "90  in 
the  Shade,"  "The  Shadow,"  "Du  Barry,"  "Marie-Odile," 
"The  Show  Shop,"  etc. 

Articles:  "The  Story  of  the  Castles,"  by  Mrs.  Castle's  mother, 
"Mme.  Nazimova  in  'War  Brides,'  "World  Premiere  of 
'Mme.  Sans-Gene/ "  "Robert  Mantell — Last  of  the  Heroic 
Shakespearean  Actors,"  "What  I  Want  to  Do,"  by  Lew 

.  Fields,  "Stage  Versus  Screen,"  "Between  the  First  Rehearsal 

and  the  Last,"  "A  Child's  Memory  of  Augustin  Daly,"  "My 
©  Ira  L.  Hill  First  Lines,"  "Clothes  Seen  on  the  Stage." 

MARCH.    The  cover:     MRS.  VERNON  CASTLE. 

Portraits  of  Helen  Ware,  Maude  Adams,  Frances  Starr,  Pauline 
Frederick,  William  Faversham,  Lucrezia  Bori,  Melanie  Kurt, 
Katherine  Emmet,  Jane  Cowl,  Bertha  Kalich,  Gilda  Varesi, 
Patricia  Collinge,  Margaret  Illington,  Frances  Starr,  etc.,  etc. 

Scenes  from  "Fads  and  Fancies,"  "The  Adventure  of  Lady  Ur- 
sula," "The  Trap,"  "The  Ladies'  Shakespeare,"  "The  Clever 
Ones,"  "Inside  the  Lines,"  "The  Peasant  Girl,"  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  etc. 

Articles:  "How  Frances  Starr  Trained  for  the  Role  of  a  Nun," 
"Chrystal  "Herne — A  Versatile  Actress,"  "Millionaire  Homes 
in  Filmland,"  "At  the  Opera,"  "What  European  Conditions 
Have  Done  for  Music  in  America,"  "Melanie  Kurt — A  Study," 
"Theatre  Tickets  at  Cut  Rates,"  "A  Woman  Who  Picks  Suc- 
cessful Plays,"  "When  They  Were  Twenty-one,"  "In  English 
More  or  Less,"  "Barker's  New  Shakespearean  Spectacles," 
"New  Art  Theatres  in  New  York,"  "Kecent  Stage  Hits," 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  "Footlight  Fashions." 

APRIL.     The  cover:     CHRYSTAL  HERNE. 

Portraits  of  Isadora  Duncan's  dancers,  De  Wolf  Hopper,  Vivian 
Tobin,  Sara  Jewett,  Eugene  Walter,  Nicholas  Hannen,  Uni- 
versal City,  Margaret  Anglin,  Mary  and  Florence  Nash  at 
home,  Beatrice  Maude,  Lillah  McCarthy,  Elsie  Janis,  Kay 
Laurell,  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle,  Mollie  King,  Leading  moving 
picture  producers,  etc.,  etc. 

Scenes  from  "The  Bubble,"  "The  Victim,"  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," "A  Celebrated  Case,"  "The  Revolt,"  "Taking  Chances," 
"Two  Blind  Beggars  and  One  Less  Blind,"  "Moondown," 
"The  Shepherd  in  the  Distance,"  "The  Natural  Law,"  etc. 

Articles:  "A  Real  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  "A  Famous  Broadway 
Premiere  of  Forty  Years  Ago,"  "Vicissitudes  of  a  Playwright 
— Eugene  Walter,"  "The  High  Cost  of  Stage  Beauty,"  "New 
York's  Littlest  Theatre,"  "Fortunes  Made  from  Nickels  and 
Dimes  in  Filmland,"  "New  Scenic  Art  of  the  Theatre,"  "Be- 
hind the  Scenes  with  Mrs.  Granville  Barker,"  "The  Original 
Toy  Theatre,"  "Patriotic  Plays  That  Aroused  the  War  Spirit 
in  Europe,"  "My  First  Lines,"  "The  Washington  Square 
Players,"  "To  Abolish  Cut  Rate  Theatre  Tickets,"  "Footlight  Fashions,"  "A  Country 
Wide  Shakespearian  Festival,"  "Svengali's  Impersonator  Talks  of  Trilby's  First  Night." 

MAY.     The  cover:     GENEVIEVE  HAMPER  as  Juliet. 

Portraits    of    Laura    Walker,    Emanuel    Reicher,    C     C     N.    Y. 

Stadium,    Charles    Frohman,    Empire   Theatre,    Chinese   dinner 

given   in   honor    of   Ellen   Terry,    Artur    Bodansky,    Geraldine 

1'arrar,    Charles    Klein,    Carlotta    Monterey,     Blanche    Bates, 

Marguerite  Leslie,  Emma  Dunn,  Irene  Fenwick  at  home,  Car. 

rol  McComas,  Anne  Caldwell,   Frances  Pritchard,   Fay   Comp- 

ton,  Fred  Stone,  Louise  Dresser,  etc.,  etc. 
Scenes  from  "A  Modern  Eve,"  "A  Full  House,"  "A  Miracle  of 

St.    Anthony,"    "Beverly's    Balance,"    "Nobody    Home,"    "The 

Hyphen,     "Chin-Chin,"  etc. 
Articles:  "Greek  Tragedies  in  C.   C.   N.   Y.   Stadium,"  "Charles 

Frohman    Lost    on    the    Lttsitania,"    "Charles    Frohman — The 


JUNE.     The  cover:   MARY  FULLER. 
Any  of  these  numbers  will  be  lent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  35  Cents.    Address 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 

Subscription  Department 
8  Weit  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City 
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Out  of  China 
Cross  the 
Bay" 


OF  the  East,  eastern  is  the  quaint 
.little  reception  hall  wherein  one 
is  ushered  on  visiting  a  clever 
Lady  of  Stageland  in  her  New  York 
apartment.  Not  the  stuffy,  incense- 
laden,  heavy  Orientalism  one  is  apt 
to  find  in  American  transplantations 
of  Asiatic  settings,  but  by  the  clever 
arrangement  of  a  splendid  Chinese 
lamp,  a  tiny  teakwood  table,  some 
bits  of  sixteenth  century,  hand- 
woven  velvets  and  a  funny  black 
lacquered  bench,  little  Miss  "Foot- 
light"  has  managed  to  convey  an  at- 
mosphere as  truly  Oriental  as  a 
Temple  of  Buddha. 

The  dominant  note  is,  of  course, 
the  lamp.  As  rare  a  treasure  as  this 
would  dominate  anywhere.  En- 
throned on  the  teakwood  table,  on  a 
four-hundred-year-pld  hand-woven 
prayer  rug,  a  dainty,  almond-eyed 
lady,  with  a  Mona  Lisa  scrutiny, 
lives  under  her  coral-colored  shade 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  two  electric 
lights  gleaming  directly  over  her 
head. 

Of  rare  Chinese  porcelain,  her 
long,  graceful,  white  draperies  and 
gold  ornaments  glow  in  the  rose- 
dimmed  light  as  only  the  wonderful 
glaze  on  Chinese  pottery  can  glow. 
A  fleck  of  coral  here  and  there  in 
the  lotus  in  which  the  lady  is  stand- 
ing, and  the  coral  drops  on  her  neck 
fixings,  are  the  reasons  for  the  coral 
color  scheme  in  the  shade.  The 
owner  of  this  mystic  beauty  is  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  shop  in  which 
it  was  bought.  "I  spent  days  there," 
she  said,  "browsing  among  rare 
Chinese  treasures.  For  not  only  do 
they  sell  lamps,  but  every  conceiva- 
ble Chinese  antique. 

"In  rooms  guarded  by  iron  dragons 


East  meets  West  when  electric  lights  gleam 
under  a  pagoda!  A  delicately  wrought 
Cloisonne  vase  with  creepy  dragons  in  gold 
and  blue  is  mounted  on  a  metal  lotus  base. 
The  blue  shade  is  shaped  like  the  roof  of 
a  temple  and  is  embroidered  in  gold. 


A  lamp  with  a  lighted  base  is  this  Chinese 
Porcelain  one  in  which  the  dominant  color 
of  its  "Mille  Fleur"  design  sacms  to  be  a 
chrysanthemum — lavender — pink.  Probably 
this  inspired  the  color  and  shape  of  the 
shade. 


and  resplendent  in  real  temple  hang- 
ings are  wonderful  cabinets  filled 
with  rows  of  shimmering,  many- 
colored  glass  vases,  and  pottery  with 
that  fine  iridescent  glaze,  the  secret 
of  which  has  been  buried  for  cen- 
turies. 

"Here  is  an  Aladdin's  cave  of  pre- 
cious treasure,  and,  like  Aladdin,  I 
found  it  through  a  lamp !" 


Although  it  looks  like  stone,  this  lamp  is 
really  porcelain  in  a  dull  oyster  white. 
The  shade  is  an  excellent  old  Chinese 
brocade  in  the  same  tone  of  white  and  a 
rar*  dull  blue. 


An  old  Flambe  glaze  in  purple  and  blue 
and  gray  makes  us  more  than  ever  lament 
the  fact  that  the  art  of  making  the  old 
fine  iridescent  glaze  on  pottery  is  lost  to 
us. 
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FOB  -  THE  -  SCALP   | 

The  Discovery  of  a 
!  Scientific  Destroyer 

for  the 

Dandruff  Germ 

T  S  the  triumph  of  a  j 

French  specialist  [ 

achieved  after  many  j 
j    years  of  working  on  the  pro- 

j    blem  of  this   undesirable   of  j 
[    the  scalp. 

Excessive    dandruff    has  | 

[  always  been  extremely  annoy-  | 

I  ing,    not  only  because    it    is  { 

|  actually  damaging  to  the  hair,  \ 

|  but  because  its  presence  seems  j 

i  to  suggest,   however  unfairly,  i 

I  a  general  untidiness. 


Almost  every  person  has 
some  dandruff,  but  that  it  is 
a  morbid,  and  not  a  natural 
condition  the  clean  fragrant 
scalps  of  children  testify. 

If  you  would  have  this  same 
healthy,  childlike  head  of  hair, 
POUDRE  LeMOHN  is 
the  only  preparation  on  the 
market  that  will  procure  it  for 
you.  Being  a  powder,  pale 
pink  in  color,  it  assimilates 
readily  with  the  flesh  of  the 
scalp,  leaving  none  of  the 
sticky,  greasy  after-effects  of 
liquids  and  creams. 

POUDRE   LeMOHN 

should  be  shaken  on  the  scalp 
in  small  quantity  and  lightly 
massaged  in.  Shortly  after  the 
powder  disappears  taking  the 
dandruff  along  with  it  and 
leaving  behind  only  a  faint 

j    perfume  and  a  silky  finish  to 

\    the  hair. 

In    addition    to   all   this   a 

|  bottle  of  this  individual  and 

\  delightful    accessory    of    the 

!  toilet  table,   small  and  com- 

|  pact,   yet  containing    enough 

I  powder  to  serve  you  through 

|  a  year  can  be  had  for  the  re- 

!  freshingly  modest  sum  of  one 

\  dollar. 

If  POUDRE  Le  MOHN  is  not 

[  on  sale  at  your  druggist  or  clepart- 

j  nient    store,    send    us  your  name 

i  and  address  and  we  will  arrange  to 

j  fill  your  wants  without  obligation  to 

|  yourself  or  the  dealer.     POUDRK 

|  Le  MOHN     is     sold     exclusively 

I  through  the  dealer  with  a  guarantee 

I  of    your    satisfaction     or     money 

I  refunded. 

J.  R.  JONES  CO. 

|     No.  1  Broadway  New  York 

Sole  Distributors 


JTiliiill 
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THE  BEAUTY  of  the 

ACTRESS 


"It  would  be  like  stepping  into  an  all  star  performance  if 
all  those  celebrated  stage  favorites,  patrons  of  mine,  should 
meet  at  one  time." 

"I  have  always  felt  tnat  if  i  could  make  a  success  in  the 
care  of  the  actress's  complexion  I  would  never  have 
any  trouble  with  other  women.  There  are  none  quicker 
to  realize  than  stage  folk  that  while  talent  is  a  wonderful 
thing,  mental  equipment  and  true  artistic  temperament  the 
rarest  of  possessions,  yet  physical  beauty  frequently  finds 
them  wanting  when  weighed  against  them  in  the  balance." 

"These  celebrated  women  have  discovered  the  truism  that 
although  it  is  a  good  policy  to  be  as  beautiful  as  you  can, 
it  is  the  better  policy  to  be  more  beautiful  than  you  are. 
And  then  they  have  learned  another  truth:  They  realize 
that  it  is  impossible  to  buy  beauty  across  the  counter. 
They  take  their  beauty  troubles  to  the  woman  who  £nou>s, 
and  they  have  come  to  me." 

(Excerpt  from  a  lecture  given  by  Mme.  Rubinstein,  the 
European  Beauty  Consultant). 

Mme.  Kubinstein  counsels  also  by  correspondence, 
although  she  prefers,  where  possible,  to  meet  her 
inquirers.  All  letters  receive  her  personal  attention. 


124. VMt. 73rd. Btr««t. 
»«•  York  city. 


t.  43  th.  Street.  S.Y.C. 


Dear  Uaoaa. 

The  u»e  of  your  toilrt  preparation*  ha* 
given  ae  *.?.e  grcateeC  •Mltfftetlen. 

I  find  the  V*l*x«  Co»(.i«xlon  Cr««o  no*t 
•  ootalr.g  And  refreshing  to  ay  face  *ft«r  th* 
u«o  of  etae*  niak«-up.  It  ft»«  toirea  for  M  tlMfc 

pratl«B  of  keeping  ay  skin  clear. 
Your*  rery  truly 


Miss  Eleanor  Painter,  the  great  PRINCESS 
PAT  and  charming  star  of  the  present  theat- 
rical season,  is  a  Western  girl,  a  girl  of  the 
out-doors,  a  horse-woman  and  all  around 
sportswoman.  Miss  Painter  has  studied  for  the 
Opera,  and  sang  for  several  years  in  Berlin 
and  Covent  Cardea  She  writes  of  Mme. 
Rubinstein's  Valaze :  "It  has  solved  for  me  the 
problem  of  keeping  my  skin  clear."  Is  there 
any  greater  problem?  The  few  words 
speak  volumes. 


MME.  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 


PARIS     ^ 

255  Rue  Saint  Honore 


15  East  Forty-ninth  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


LONDON,  W. 
24  Grafton  Street 


San  Francisco:     Miss  Ida  Martin,  Hotel  Fairmont,  Apt.  "no 


Palm  Beach :    Byron's  Pharmacy 


/"*¥"!    4  T1?  Tf  r¥1/\¥  TO       Consulting    service.     Also    a    copy    of   booklet    "Beauty   in    the   Making," 
ClKrV   I  I  IflJ    i       (Comment    se    fait   la    Beaute),     sent    on    receipt    of  2    cent   postage.      The 

^^**^*       ^^*  A  X^^^Ky       following  are  a  few   of   Mme.   Rubinstein's   Beauty   Products    for  home   use: 


Valaze  Beautifying  Skin-Food:  Maintains  the  complexion  in  the 
pink  of  condition, — free  from  sallowness,  incipient  wrinkles  and 
Iiasse  appearance.  $1.0U,  $2.00  and  $b.OO. 

Valaze  Outdoor  Halm  "Rose,"  guards  the  skin  against  blistering, 
chapping  and  discoloration  due  to  drying  winds  or  sun.  Un- 
equalled as  a  foundation  for  powder.  Price  $1.50,  $3.00  and  $5.00. 
Valaze  I.iquidine  overcomes  oiliness  and  "shine"  of  the  skin  and 
undue  flushing  of  nose  and  face.  Price  $1.50,  $2.75  and  $5.50. 
Valaze  Complexion  Soap.  70c.  and  $1.25. 


Valaze  Complexion  Poii'der,  for  normal  and  oily  skin ;  Xovena 
Poudre,  for  dry  skin.    $1.00,  $2.00  and  $4.50. 

Valaze  Blackhead  and  Open  Pore  Paste  refines  coarse  skin  texture, 
removes  blackheads  and  reduces  enlarged  pores.    $1,  $2  and  $5. 
Valaze  Sunproof  Creme  prevents  freckles  and  sun-stains  when 
sea-bathing  or  otherwise  exposed  to  the  hot  sun. 

Price  $1.00,  $3.00  and  $5.00. 

Valaze  Roman  Jelly,  an  astringent  balm  which  consolidates  and 
makes  firm  loose  and  flaccid  tissues.    $1.50  and  $3.00  a  bottle. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  COLORADO  SPRINGS 

Cilorado    Springs,    Colo. 

We  find  THE  THEATRE   MAGAZINE   one   of  our  most       hope    some    time    to    have    a    complete    back    file.      We    also 
popular    reading    room    periodicals.      It    is   always   in    use—       subscribe    to    £everal     other    dramatic    publications,     bi 


and    the    bound    volumes    are    invaluable    for    reference.      I 


consider   that   THE  THEATRE  has  a  place  distinctly  its   own. 
LUCY   W.    BAKER,    Librarian. 


'Jimmiiiiiiiiiim mmmmi mum i I i iimiimiimimnmimiimiimiimi miuiini uiiiiiiinu imiimiiiun mum iinm uiiiuiiiiiiiiimiimiimiiii iiiumii i«| 

An  Interesting  Play,  An  Enjoyable  Evening  [ 


With  the  Play  Diary  these  pleasures  do  not  end  with  the  evening. 
The  Play  Diary  is  a  handsome  book,  10x14,  beautifully  bound  in 
silk  cloth.  Japanese  vellum  used  throughout  and  gold  lettering  on  the 
covers.  It  contains  80  pages  with  title  page  and  index. 

Four  pages  are  reserved  for  each  play — with  printed  headings  for  the 
date,  name  of  the  theatre,  the  play,  a  place  for  the  Programme, 
names  for  the  members  of  the  party,  two  pages  for  illustrations,  a  page 
for  personal  criticisms  and  reviews,  and  space  for  the  seat  coupons. 

It  makes  an  attractive  addition  to  your  library  table  and  is  a  source  of 
much  interest  and  pleasure  not  only  to  yourself,  but  to  your  friends. 

Price  $3.00— sent  prepaid 

= 

THE  THEATFkE  MAGAZINE 

8^14  West  38th  Street  NEW  YOKK 
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THE    THEATRE 


I  Graceful  As  A  | 
Picture 

i  A  perfect  form,  an  easy,  I 

i  graceful    poise,    and    su-  | 

!  preme  bodily  comfort,  all  [ 

|  depend    absolutely    upon  = 

j    the    construction    of    the    I 
=  = 

|    corset. 

1 


CORSETS 

are  fashioned  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  even  the 
well-proportioned  figure ; 
to  correct  faults  of  pos- 
ture  resulting  from  im- 
proper  corseting;  to  pro- 
vide  the  greatest  freedom 
of  action;  to  support  the 
body,  assuring  rest  and 
comfort. 

Prices    $3.50    to   $50. 

Corsets    Fitted    to 
Individual  Measure 

New  Catalog  de  Luxe  a  Work  of  Art 

shows  models  for  every 
type  of  figure.  A  copy 
will  be  forwarded  with- 
out  charge  upon  request, 


VUVW? 


Corsets  of  Every  Description 

373  Fifth  Avenue     New  York    1 

Boston  :    687  Boylslon  St. 
Chicago:     57  East  Madison  St. 
Philadelphia  :     II 20  Walnut  St. 
San  Francisco :    330  Sutler  St. 
Los  Angeles:     220  West  5th  St. 


Bererly  Hall 
Friday  Night 


Dearest  Mumsey: 


Such  a  lot  to  tell  you  and  no  time,  as  the  "Goodnight"  bell  will  ring  any 
moment.  Although  I  am  back  at  school  two  whole  days  now,  I'm  not  over 
that  wonderful  day  in  New  York  .yet,  and  I  do  hope  you  will  let  me  go  again 
real  soon. 

Aunt  Sue  was  waiting  for  me  at  the 
station  with  a  nice  youngish  girl, 
just  about  my  own  age.  She  had  the 
sweetest  smile  and  we  got  on  splendidly, 
and  she  is  going  to  write  me  and  I  am 
going  to  write  her  and  visit  her,  too,  dur- 
ing vacations ;  that  is,  of  course,  if  you  are 
willing. 

Her  mother  is  a  great  and  gorgeous  ac- 
tress, and  Aunt  Sue  knows  them  quite  well, 
and  Vera,  that's  the  daughter,  you  know, 
says  she  is  going  to  be  a  great  actress,  too. 

Anyway,  she  had  on  the  duckiest  suit! 
O,  Mother,  I  must  have  one  just  like  it. 
Her  mother  picked  it  out  for  her  in  one  of 
the  great  New  York  Department  Stores. 
It  was  blue  gabardine  with  a  vest  and 
collar  of  a  grayish  white  pebbly  linen,  and 
it  tied  in  front  with  a  sailor's  knot  and  had 
a  regular  hide  and  seek  belt  that  threaded 
in  and  out  and  disappeared  entirely  across 
the  back,  leaving  the  coat  hanging  quite 
loose.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  nice 
for  a  girl  like  me  to  wear  such  a  suit? 

After  we  lunched  in  one  of  the  dearest 
tea-rooms,  that  had  once  been  somebody's 
stables  a  great  many  years  ago,  we  made  a 
tour  of  the  shops. 

Such  wonder  shops,  Mumsey !  And 
such  heaps  of  frillies!  I  think  Fifth  Ave- 
nue is  a  delightful  place,  and  I  wish  we 
could  live  nearer  to  it  than  Connecticut. 

In  one  of  the  stores  they  have  a  special 
department  for  fitting  out  girls  of  my  age. 
Aunt  Sue  allowed  us  to  stay  there  quite  a 
long  time,  and  I  saw  two  dresses  that  I 
simply  must  have. 

I  have  pasted  in  the  pictures  of  the  ones 
I  really  need  Mumsey.  Please  be  a  dear 

and  get  them  for  me,  won't  you?    I  told  Vera  you  always  tried  to  have  me 
look  the  nicest  possible.  From  your  loving  daughter, 

ALBERTINE. 


The  suit  Vera  wore  was  really  a 
copy  of  an  imported  model.  The 
skirt  was  full  and  gathered  into  an 
odd  belt  and  the  jacket  was  built  on 
age  sixteen,  lines  and  becomingness  — 

Price    $29.50. 

With  this  she  sported  a  dull  blue 
Faille  silk  hat,  faced  in  cretonne 
and  bound  in  straw  braid.  $10.50. 


If  one  is  sweet  sixteen  and  madly  addicted 
to  rose-color  then  one's  wardrobe  must 
certainly  contain  a  taffetas  frock  like  this 
one,  the  color  of  a  summer  dawn.  The 
basque  and  fitted  belt  and  peplum  are  as 
grovm-upish  as  you  please,  but  the  lines 
are  distinctly  Jeune  Fille.  $28.50. 


"The  Crowning  Attribute  of 
Lovely  Women  is  Cleanliness" 


Naiad 

Dress   Shields 

add  the  final  assurance 
of  cleanliness 

FREE  FROM  RUBBER 

Can    be  quickly  sterilized   in 

boiling  water.  All  styles  and 
sizes  to  fit  every  requirement. 
Regular,  Full  Dress  and  Shirt 
Waist  are  made  in  flesh  color. 
Guarantee  with  every  pair. 

At    stores    or    sample    pair    on 
receipt    of    25c. 

Naiad  Waterproof  Sheeting 
for  the  nursery  and  hospital 

THE  C.  E.  CONOVER  CO.,  Mfr«. 

101  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


~TREO- 

^ELASTIC 

GIRDLE 


is  the  most  popular 

CORSET 

for  Sfylish  Women 

Because  it  is  the  best 
suited  to  the  prevailing: 
fashions,  and  lends  grace 

with  absolute  comfort  at  all  times.  Whether  ior 
street  wear,  dancing,  evening  wear  or  the  links,  its 
peculiar  construction  and  material  make  it  equally 
desirable.  Made  entirely  of  porous  woven  surgical 
elastic  which  "gives"  freely  to  every  movement  of  I 
the  body,  yet  firmly  holds  the  figure.  Boned  only 
at  back  and  front,  it  affords  ample  support  without 
uncomfortable  pressure.  If  your  local  dealer  can- 
not supply  you.  write  for  free  booklet  and  do  not  j 
accept  a  substitute.  Six  to  sixteen  inches  long, 
Price  $  1.00  to  $8.00. 

TREO  CO..  Inc. 

160-K  Fifth  Aye..  New  York  City 

EISMAN  &  CO.,  Toronto,  Can.,  Licensee 


/  don't 
cfiances 

I  use 

HYC1ENOL 

GUARANTEED    STERILIZED  ^ 

POWDER  PUrf 

* 


You  don't  have  to  run  the  risk  of  re- 
reiving  a  damaging  ami  dangerous  skin      ^ 
\        disease    when     you     use     HYGlHNuL 

I'imder  1'uffs  because  they  are  guaranteed 
sterilized.     They  are  made  of  finest  quality 
lerilized  both  before 
in  the   HYGIENOL 
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Fascinating 
Bits 

A  few  that  you  need— 
and  a  few  that  you 
don't  need  —  but  want. 
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Backed     by     a     lace-paper     frill,     a     pastel 

tinted    "tussie    miissie"    is    demurely    worn 

adangle  while   one   is   dancing.      $10.00. 


Beauty  of  design  and  an  excellent  time 
piece  are  an  ideal  but  rare  combination 
in  a  wrist  watch  bracelet.  In  this  one,  an 
odd  blue  French  Enamel  covers  the  former 
while  a  splendid  fifteen  jewel  watch  ticks 
off  the  latter.  $17.50. 


To  offset  the  tragedy  of  a  shiny  nose, 
Dorin  has  created  this  delightful  -vanity 
box  to  hold  his  powder  cakes  and  a  tiny 
puff.  It  slips  on  the  finger  and  is  always 
easy  to  reach.  Of  sterling  silver  gilt  and 
blue  French  Enamel.  $3.95. 


A  smaller  edition  of  the 
mesh  hag  shown. .  .meas- 
ures but  three  inches, 
was  designed  for  change 
and  is  priced  at  nine 
dollars. 


When  the  newest  gold 
mesh  bag  saw  its  own 
reflection  in  the  mirror. 
it  turned  green  with 
envy,  and  the  jeweler 
thought  this  such  an 
improvement  '  that  he 
launched  green-gold  as 
the  latest  vogue.  Narrow 
engraved  frame  six  inches 
long.  $32.50. 


Chauffeurs'    Outfits 
Special 

AT 

$43.50 


Overcoat,    Suit 

and  Cap  to 

Match 


Smart,  neat,  perfect  fit 
ting,  and    duiahle;    tlie 
best     value     in     Motor 
Clothes    for   Chauffeurs 
that  can  be  bought. 


A  Double-breasted 
Overcoat.  A  Siiwrt 
Norfolk  Jacket,  with 
Trousers  or  Breeches. 
A  Cap  of  Regulation 
Chauffeur's  Style. 

Made  of  fine  quality 
worsted  whipcord  in 
two  shades  of  gray  and 
in  tan  — the  outfit  com- 
plete at  $43.50,  or,  as 
follows: 

Overcoat  -  $25.00 
Suit  -  -  $16.50 
Cap  $2.00 

Suit  with  two  pairs  of  Trousers  or  Breeches  or  one  pair  of  each 

Other  Outfits  of  Better  Grade  at *.-,7..-,o.  *7.1.OO  and  „ 

Chauffeurs'  Raincoats— Guaranteed  Waterproof    .....    $2O.OO  and  $22. OO 

Motor  Apparel  Catalogue  Mailed  on  Requett. 


$23. 5O 


%>da 


|  BROADWAY    AT    49th    STREET,    NEW    YORK  I 

illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


IB ] B 


Madame  Alda 

and 

LchJ3oheme 


IS  8         .  .        "     '  .    „ 


La  Boheme,  Arly's  Masterpiece,  can  be 
obtained   at    the   best   stores  for  $4.00. 

Vivaudou   (Dept.   U,  Times  Bldg..  N.   V.)   will 
send  a  gorgeous  sample  for   twenty-five  cents- 


I7g  THE    THEATRE 


Our  coming  April  issue  will  be 
A  Special  Shakespeare  Number 

in  celebration  of  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary 


1616      Mn      1916 


CJ  The  entire  English-speaking  world  is  making  elaborate  preparations  to  commemorate  the 
300th  anniversary  of  Shakespeare's  death  which  occurred  April  23,  1616. 

r 

<]j  The  THEATRE  Magazine  will  celebrate  the  event  by  devoting  its  entire  forthcoming 
April  number  to  Shakespeariana.  It  will  be  a  very  sumptuous  issue,  printed  on  specially  made 
paper  and  containing  rare  Shakespearian  engravings,  wood  cuts,  and  autograph  manuscripts 
in  facsimile. 

tj  Special  articles  on  Shakespeare  will  be  contributed  by  famous  Shakespeare  scholars 
and  critics: 

tj  Mr.  Horace  Howard  Furness,  Jr.,  will  contribute  an  article  on  the  Shakespeare  gloves 
now  in  his  possession.  These  are  the  closest  personal  relics  of  Shakespeare  in  existence. 

fl[  Mr.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  author  of  "The  Servant  in  the  House"  will  contribute  an  article 
on  Henry  Irving's  prompt  book  of  "Macbeth"  with  facsimile  markings. 

fl  Mr.  William  Winter,  the  veteran  critic,  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  of  Columbia  University, 
Robert  Mantell,  the  well-known  Shakespearian  tragedian,  Edith  Wynne  Matthison,  Percy 
MacKaye,  and  others  will  also  be  represented. 

€J  A  wonderful  Shakespeare  issue  which  no  theatre  lover  can  afford  to  miss. 

Place  your  order  now. 
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How  would  you  like  to  be  present 
at  this  interview ? 

VN 

ifi 


— when  Alan  Dale  is  talking  to — say,  Ethel  Barrymore? 


— well  come  along  then.  Brighten  up  and  go  with  him.  Never 
mind  your  shoes  cr  your  clothes,  but  brush  up  your  mind.  You'll 
have  to  do  that  if  you  want  to  keep  pace  with  the  wit  of  Alan  Dale. 

Every  month  The  Theatre  Magazine  will  take  you  with  Alan  Dale 
and  many  other  such  exalted  celebrities  behind  the  scenes  and  into  the 
homes  of  the  great  actors  and  actresses — straight  into  the  charmed 
circle — where  they  will  discuss  with  you  their  lives  and  their  plays, 
their  playtime,  their  woiktime  and  their  clothes. 


One  of  the  most  wonderful  issues  we  have  ever  published  will 
come  along  in  April.  If  you  care  about  the  real  things  in  life  at 
all — if  yours  is  a  real  mind  instead  of  the  novel  fed  type,  the  April 
number  will  be  a  real  treat  to  you.  It  is  a  Shakespeare  memorial 
number — full  of  rare  wood-cuts  and  engravings  and  articles  by  all 
of  the  great  Shakespearean  scholars.  Brush  up  and  come  with  us 
during  the  next  year.  / 


By  filling  in  the  coupon  on 
the  opposite  corner,  the  March 
issue  will  come  to  you  promptly. 


The   Theatre 
Magazine 

8  West  38th  St.,  New  York 


/ 
/ 

/£     . 
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F'ASHION,  health 
and  comfort  de- 
mand that  the  figure 
shall  be  slim.  There 
is  one  sure  and  safe 
means  to  bring  the 
bodily  proportions  to 
normal — it  is  by  proper 
and  scientific  regula- 
tion of  nutrition  by 
diet  and  exercise. 

You  don't  have  to  fast, 
either,  to  reduce  at 
Battle  Creek.  You 
are  given  plenty  to  eat 
and,  what  is  more,  all  the  foods  are  appetizing  and  satisfying. 

The  secret  of  successful  dieting  lies  wholly  in  the  proper 
understanding  and  combination  of  food  units.      By  means 

of  the  original  calory  system  in  use 
at  the  Sanitarium,  together  with 
the  varied  and  unique  methods  or 
treatment  and  "automatic"  exercise, 
the  loss  and  gain  of  weight  is  regu- 
lated at  will. 

At  Battle  Creek  your  bill-of-fare 
is  planned  in  advance  each  meal  by 
expert  dietitians — your  menu  is 
mapped  out  to  suit  your  special 
needs  and  varied  from  day  to  day 
to  meet  your  current  requirements. 

In  connection  with  the  prescribed 
,  diet,  other  effective  means  are  used 


with  good  results.  The 
daily  physical  culture 
classes  under  expert 
direction,  the  outdoor 
life,  baths  and  treat- 
ments prescribed  daily 
by  physicians  who 
acquaint  themselves 
thoroughly  with  your 
needs,  health  lectures 
and  classes — these  and 
other  valuable  features 
insure  the  greatest 
possible  results  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

And  the  social  life  at  Battle  Creek  is  so  delightfully- 
unconventional — so  natural  and  refreshing  that  you  feel 
as  if  you  are  in  a  new  world.  Every  day  brings  new  and 
pleasant  experiences  and  the  hours  pass  all  too  quickly. 

An    interesting    booklet,  "HOW  TO    BE  SLIM," 
which    fully    explains    the    diet    system  and  other    ^ 
effective    means    of  weight    reducing,    and    the 
Illustrated  Prospectus  of  the  Sanitarium  will    ^ 
be  sent  you  free  on  request.     Write  or  use    ^,- 
the  coupon. 

15he  /; 

Battle  Creek  /J%; 
Sanitarium  ,/^>v 


J 


Battle  Creek        Michigan 

Box  242  A 
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THE    THEATRE 


A  War-Time  Book  Bargain 

And,  Hours  of  Delightful  Reading  for  You  in  these 

121  Complete  Novels,  Short  Stories,  and  Tales  of  Adventure 


Six  Attractive  Cloth-Bound  Volumes,  Good  Bible  Paper,  Large, 
Clear  Type,  Gold  Decorations,  Duotone  Illustrations 

Reduced  Photograph  of  the  Stevenson  set — 
6  Handsome  Cloth  Bound  Volumes 

BALMORAL  EDITION  OF  STEVENSON 

1016  Standard  Author  Sets  for  Theatre  Magazine  Readers 
Now  for  Only 

The   European  War  in   de-  A  ^        >%  ^    these  Standard  sets  are   uni- 

stroying  the  book  market  of  tf  I  f\m  I 
England  made  possible  this  ^  9  V/\7 
great  opportunity  for  you. 


Nelsons, -the  famous  Bible  publishers, 
overstocked  with  new  editions,  turned 
to  this  country  for  buyers,  and  sold 
the  sets  for  the  mere  cost  of  paper 
and  binding.  The  opportunity  is 
most  unusual — the  books  are  a  real 
bargain— but  the  offer  is  limited,  and 
to  get  the  sets  you  must  act  promptly. 
EXTRA  SPECIAL!  In  connection 
with  our  Extraordinary  Stevenson 
Offer  above,  we  announce  a  limited 
number  of  six-volume  sets  of  Famous 
Authors,  including: 

DICKENS       KIPLING       HUGO 
DUMAS          SCOTT          POE 
SHAKESPEARE      THACKERAY 
The  binding,  paper,  type  and  size  of 


Grasp  This  Opportunity 
TODAY! 


Tear  Off  Coupon, 
Fill  in,  and 
Send  to 
Us  Now 


form  with  the  Stevenson  sets, 
and    the    same   price — $1.60 
per     set     including    delivery 
charges — will   prevail  as  long   as   the 
sets  on  hand  last. 

Think  of  getting  your  favorite  author 
— that  particular  writer  whose  books 
you  have  long  desired— in  size  and 
weight  that  are  adapted  exactly  to 
hand,  or  pocket,  or  bag — that  in  a 
word  are  just  what  your  ideas  of  a  book 
are  for  comfort  and  utility — and  it  a 
price  lower  than  you  have  ever  known, 
or  may  ever  know  again  for  good  books. 

The  use  of  thin,  strong  white  paper 
permits  the  same  large  type  that  was 
used  in  the  old  style  bulky  volumes. 

Stevenson's  talesbreathe  of  the  healthy, 
active,  inspiring,  outdoor  life — the  salt 
of  the  sea— the  clash  of  arms— the 
glamour  and  compelling  interest  of  the 
story  of  adventure  at  its  best.  They 
combine  correct  English,  masterly 
style  and  thrilling  plot  in  an  unusual 
degree,  and  have  been  adopted  as  mas- 
terpieces by  schools  and  colleges. 

Own  Your  Own  Stevenson 

The  hit  of  New  York  this  season  is 
Treasure  Island,  at  the  Punch  and  Judy 
Theatre,  but  each  and  every  one  of 
these  121  titles  is  worth  reading  again 
and  again.      There    is    something  in 
Stevenson's  book  for  every  member 
of  the  family — and  there  is  not  a  single 
line  that  all  cannot  read  and   enjoy. 
Every  collection  of  books,    large   or 
small,     should     contain    Stevenson's 
works,  and  this  is  the   best  chance 
you  will  ever  have  to  get  them  at 
so  small   a  price.     Number   of 
sets  limited. 

Six  Books  for  the 
Price  of  One — 
Act  Now 


SCENE  FROM  THE  CRITERION  SHOW  PRESENTED  IN  NEWARK  RECENTLY 

On  January  30th,  the  Criterion  Club  repeated  its  theatrical  successes  by  the  pre- 
sentation at  the  Shubert  Theatre.  Newark,  of  a  musical  comedy  and  vaudeville  per- 
formance. The  show  followed  to  some  extent  the  magazine  scene  presented  in  "Stop, 
Look,  Listen!"  but  in  this  instance  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  was  selected  among 
all  publications  as  the  proper  background.  In  this  scene  the  man  has  just  been  sing- 
ing "/  Fell  In  Love  With  the  Girl  on  the  Cover  of  The  Theatre." 


The  Actor's  Voice 

A  GOOD  voice  is  a  jarge  part 
•  of  an  actor's  capital.  Not 
only  singers  and  orators 
benefit  by  cultivating  the  vocal 
powers ;  all  actors  may  increase 
their  efficiency  by  training  and  care 
of  the  voice.  Many  fail  to  appre- 
ciate this  fact. 

Culture  of  the  voice  adds  to  its 
adaptability;  and  this  is  important, 
because  in  the  various  roles  an  actor 
is  called  upon  to  assume,  many  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  tone  are  required. 
Distinct  enunciation  and  a  good 
"reach"  in  the  voice  have  popularized 
some  stage  artists  when  nearly 
everything  else  was  against  them. 
Three-fourths  of  any  actor's  "stage 
presence"  is  lost  if  the  audience 
cannot  hear  and  understand^  his 
speech,  and  when  opera  ''fans"  tell 
the  truth  they  confess  that  they  like 
best  the  singers  whom  they  can  un- 
derstand, even  though  they  happen 
not  to  be  stars. 

The  prevalent  belief  that  voice  im- 
provement is  impossible  without 
long  and  expensive  schooling  under 
professional  teachers  is  erroneous. 
Certainly  such  instruction  is  a  fine 
thing;  avail  yourself  of  it  if  you 
can;  but  if  for  any  reason  you  can- 
not, don't  give  up.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  particularly  for  the  speak- 
ing voice,  you  will  find  a  course  of 
self-training  and  care  very  effective. 

The  foundation  of  a  strong,  pure 
voice  is  sound  health ;  the  more  per- 
fect your  general  physical  condition 
the  stronger  the  voice.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  retain  a  powerful  voice  for 
any  length  of  time  when  the  health 
is  allowed  to  deteriorate.  Like  all 
other  parts  of  the  body,  the  larynx 
or  voice-box  and  its  accessories,  the 
windpipe,  lungs,  breathing  muscles, 
pharynx,  nasal  passages  and  mouth, 
are  dependent  for  their  health  on 
the  character  and  amount  of  blood 
given  them  by  the  digestive  and  as- 
similative processes. 

When  the  organic  functions  are 
sluggish  from  lack  of  exercise,  from 
dissipation,  overwork  or  any  of 
numerous  other  causes  nutrition  is 
imperfect  and  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  and  of  respiration  rapidly 
lose  resilience  and  endurance.  Along 
with  imperfect  digestion,  there  al- 
ways come  difficulties  of  elimination 
which  result  in  colds,  catarrh  and 
huskiness  of  the  voice.  Singers, 
more  than  any  other  class,  should 
aim  at  perfect  health ;  without  it  they 
seldom  succeed. 

The  writer  need  not  touch  on  the 
rationale  of  voice-production ;  that 
is  a  technical  phase.  It  is  necessary 
to  present  only  sidelights  that  are 
often  overlooked.  Training  of  the 
voice  alone,  without  other  con- 
siderations, is  very  apt  to  end  in 
failure. 


Have  you  ever  noticed  that  persons 
with  strong,  melodious  voices  are 
invariably  nose-breathers?  Watch 
them  in  repose  and  you  will  see  one 
good  reason  for  the  exceptional 
clearness  and  volume  of  their  tones. 
Habitual  mouth-breathing  develops 
enlarged  tonsils  which  fill  up  the 
throat  and  offer  an  ideal  abode  for 
catarrhal  accretions.  Mouth-breath- 
ing is  injurious  to  the  whole  respira- 
tory tract ;  Nature  meant  for  cold 
air  to  be  warmed  and  cleansed  in 
the  nasal  passages  before  entering 
the  bronchi ;  otherwise  the  voice 
mechanism  is  chilled,  vitiated  and 
ultimately  distorted. 

The  care  of  the  throat  is  import- 
ant, but  it  should  not  be  coddled.  I 
have  seen  singers  who  kept  the 
throat  muffled  up  nearly  the  year 
round.  This  makes  it  unduly  sensi- 
tive. It  is  well  to  exercise  the  neck, 
for  well-developed  muscles  are  nec- 
essarily supplied  with  rich  warm 
blood,  and  this  is  the  most  reliable 
safeguard  against  colds.  This  exer- 
cise should  not  be  violent;  it  may 
consist  of  rolling  the  head  forward, 
backward  and  from  side  to  side, 
twisting  as  far  as  possible,  etc. 
L.  E.  EUBANKS. 


Suffragette  Operetta 

(Continued  from  page   127) 

Mrs.  Grundy:  "Oh,  curiosity  is 
such  a  comforting  passion,  the  only 
one  which  has  not  grown  out  of 
fashion." 

Mrs.  Malaprop:  "People's  hair, 
their  teeth,  even  their  eyes,  have 
been  known  to  chance  color  after 
various  intervals  of  life,  but  never 
curiositv.  thank  heaven." 

Mrs.  Grundy :  "It's  nature's  legacy 
to  woman." 

Mrs.  Malaprop:  "The  only  trait  in 
which  she  i<=  consistent." 

The  mingling  of  society  and  the 
stage  occurred  most  conspicuously 
in  the  cast.  The  cast  was . 

Mrs.  Jiftn  Pepper.  Marie  Dtessler;  John 
Pepper.  Addison  Mizner;  Nellie  Pepner, 
Miss  Dorothy  Biglow,  Annie  Pepper.  Mrs. 
Idalia  Ide;  Dollv  Pepper.  Mrs.  Rutherford 
Stuyvcsant;  Pollv  Pepper.  Mme.  Frances 
Alda;  Europa  Pepper,  Mrs.  Hutchins; 
Diana  Pepper.  Emmy  Wehlen;  Bessie  Pep- 
per, Mrs.  Schirmer  White;  Betsy  Pepper; 
Dorothy  Fellowes  Gordon,  Melinda  Pepper, 
Miss  Mar-e  Doro,  Mrs.  Grundy,  Miss 
Josephine  Hall.  Mrs  Malapron,  Miss  Rtith 
Cunningham;  Mayor  Dnless,  Kenneth  Hill; 
Dr.  Dolittle.  Kenneth  Keelins;  Rev.  Wont- 
stop,  Philip  Bencard;  Mrs.  Knowitall.  Mrs. 
Philip  Bencard. 

Those  assisting  in  small  parts,  for 
the  most  part  those  of  the  "think- 
ing" order,  were  Mrs.  Charles  Oel- 
richs,  Mrs.  Harry  Oelrichs,  Miss 
Angelica  Brown,  Miss  Gwendolin 
King,  Misses  Adelaide  and  Eileen 
Sedgwick.  Misses  Louise  and  Marion 
Trevor,  Miss  Florence  Gilbert  and 
Miss  Margaret  Ehrhardt.  A.  P. 
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A  modern 

parable  with 

a  punch  ! 

That  is  what 
William  Allen 
White  has  written 
in  "The  One: 
A  Pharisee."  An 

intensely  interesting 
three-part  story  with 
human  -  being  charac- 
ters and  a  dramatic 
climax  that  drives 
home  a  powerful 
moral.  Readers  every- 
where will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  unusual 
serial,  the  first  part  ot 
which  will  appear  in 
the  March  4th  issue  of 


g^\     11  •  5*acopy 

Collier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

416   West  Ijth  Street,  New   York  City 


Following  the  New  York  Season 

The  Theatre  Francais 

» 

STARTS  A  SHORT  TOUR 
IN  THE  FOLLOWING  CITIES 

BOSTON  on  FEBRUARY  28 
CHICAGO  on  MARCH  20 
PHILADELPHIA  in  APRIL 


Repertoire 

GEORGETTE  LEMEUN1ER,  PETITE  PESTE,  MON 
AMI  TEDDY,  DIVORCONS,  ARSENE  LUPIN, 
MLLE.  JOSETTE  MA  FEMME,  L'AMI  FRITZ,  LES 
ROMANESQUES,  L'ABBE  CONSTANTIN,  BLAN- 
CHETTE,  LE  VOYAGE  DE  MR.  PERRICHON 


Bride's 


Tcnxr        •          Thrilling        -       Satisfying 

THE  MASQUE  OF  LOVE 

a  comfjlcre  norc/  /y  /.A  R.Wytie 

Stories  of  Compelling  Interest 
"  JUST  WHY  WE  HAVEN'T  A  MERCHANT  MARINE   \ 
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THE    THEATRE 


What   Muriel    Learned 

— for  $2 

How  a  Little  Bird  Told  Her  1,000  Secrets 


MURIEL  is  a  this  year's 
debutante.  You  can  see 
that  for  yourself  by 
looking  at  the  clever 
sketch  which  our  artist  has 
drawn  of  her.  Muriel's  eyes  are 
measurably  wide  open.  She  can 
usually  find  her  way  home  in 
the  dark.  She  knows  precisely 
who's  who  in  New  York,  also 
what's  what,  and  approximately 
uhon's  when,  and  usually  how's 
how.  She  needs  no  Baedeker, 
or  pocket  compass,  or  tufted 
homing  pigeon  to  show  her  the 
way  to  the  opera,  to  Sherry's,  to 
the  best  music,  the  prettiest 
frocks,  the  newest  motors,  the 
most  amusing  costume  balls,  and 
even  the  most  sinister  cabarets. 
New  York  is  her  oyster.  She  al- 
ways carries  an  oyster-knife  ready 
to  open  it.  The  entertaining  side 
of  New  York  life  is  an  open 
book  to  her.  Observe  her  sunny 
smile,  her  wayward  curls,  her 
bold,  bright  eyes.  The  red 
wheels  of  the  hansoms  on  Fifth 
Avenue  are  not  more  bright 
than  are  her  carmine  lips.  The 
gleaming  fagade  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  is  not  more  white 
than  is  her  pretty,  powdered 
nose.  Muriel  is,  in  short,  a  self- 
starter —  an  indubitable  eight- 
cylinder  girl. 

Thirteen  of  the   1,000  Secrets 

I  How     lone— to  a  second— a 
eirl  can  Itoep    iv   youiiff   man 
M.-iiliiii."    for   a   luiiohcon    eii- 
K!»sreill«'iit     without     infuria- 
ting    him     to     the    point    of 
chuckiiieher. 

8  Why  Cezanne  and  Arthur 
II.  I)»vie»  have  helped  to  re- 
volutionize modern  painting. 

3  How  many  quarts  of  cham- 
l>jisriie  4OO  men  will  drink  at  a 
fancy  dress  dance  at  Sherry's. 

4  How    to    enter    opera    box 
without  embarrassment,  and 
leave  it  without    stumblinc. 

.->  Why  the  crowing  vogue  of 
futurist  music  lias  been  built 
up  011  so-called  dissonances. 

6  How,  at  a  Hroaclway  caba- 
ret,   to    tell    a     lady    from    a 
chorus  girl. 

7  What  scraps  the  Freudian 
theory    i»f   dreams  can   firet  a 
good  little  girl  into. 

8  How    to    get   into  Domino 
room    at     Bustanoby's,     after 
three  A.  M. 

9  How   to   work   your   way, 
underground,    for    the     four 
blocks    separating     the     Bel- 
ii  H  m  1  Hotel  from  the  Manhat- 
tan. 

10  What     is     being      talked 
about  to-day  in  the  grandest, 
gloomiest  and  most  marble- 
and-gold    society  of  America 
and  England. 

II  How  to  worm  a  private 
telephone  number  out  of  the 
girl  at  the  telephone  central. 


1  It  How  to  make  an 
orchestra  leader  ill 
a  hotel  palm  room 
play  Driga's  "Seren- 
ade" without  tip- 
ping him. 


13  Who  wrote 
the  most  clis- 
cusnecl  novels 
in  this  country 
or  in  Kneland. 


LITTLE    MURIEL,    THE    DEBUTANTK 
AND    HER    HIGHLY    TRAINED    BIRD 


BUT,  reader,  perhaps  you  will 
ask :  "Who  is  Muriel's  little 
Bird?''  Well,  that's  an  easy  one. 
The  little  bird  is  only  a  symbol 
— a  symbol  of  knowledge,  of 
wisdom,  of  omniscience.  Its  real 
name  is  Vanity  Fair — a  magazine 
that  is  forever  on  the  wing,  that 
flies  everywhere,  that  unlocks 
every  secret,  answers  every  ques- 
tion, solves  every  dilemma.  It  is 
published  monthly  at  25  cents  a 
copy,  $3  a  year. 


TAKE  the  cream  of  your  fa- 
vorite magazines  of  the  the- 
atre, sport,  books,  art.  Add  the 
sprightly  qualities  of  such  publi- 
cations as  The  Sketch,  The  Tatler 
and  La  Vie  Parisienne  with  some- 
thing of  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Avenue — all  within  beautiful  color 
covers — and  you  have  a  general 
idea  of  Vanity  Fair.  And,  best 
of  all,  a  very  special  introductory 
offer  places  this  journal  of  joy 
on  your  reading  table  for  the  rest 
of  1916 — nearly  a  full  year — for 
only  $2- 


Tear  Off  This  Coupon! 

I  * 

VANITY  FAIR,  449  Fourth  Avenu. 

New  York  City 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to 
VANITY  FAIR  for  the  rest  of  1916, 
beginning  with  the  current  issue,  at 
the  special  $2  rate  offered  to  readers 
of  this  magazine.  Mail  me  the  cur- 
rent issue  at  once.  I  enclose  the  $3 
herewith  (OR)  I  will  remit  $2  on  re- 
ceipt of  your  bill  the  first  of  the 
month. 


Name 


Address 
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How  to  Plan  Your  Home 

How  to  Decorate  and  Furnish  Your  House 
How  to  Plant  and  Care  for  Your  Garden 

THE  gate  is  open  and  the  path  leads  straight  to 
the  House  &  Garden  of  your  dreams.  How 
.  to  plan  your  home,  how  to  decorate  and  furnish 
it,  how  to  plant  a  garden,  how  to  care  for  it  and 
enjoy  it  to  the  full — all  these  will  be  shown  you  by 
the  experienced  guide  who  meets  you  at  the  gate. 
This  is  the  mission  of  House  &  Garden.  It 
preaches  the  gospel  of  the  ideal  home.  It  offers, 
month  by  month,  in  wisely-chosen  text  and  pleasing 
picture,  a  wealth  of  ideas  and  suggestions  for  the 
home-lover  in  search  of  the  ideal  house. 


How  to  Plan  and  Furnish 

House  &  Garden  begins  at  the  logical 
beginning — the  planning  of  your  house. 
It  shows  you  the  proper  setting  for 
every  type  of  house — Colonial,  English, 
Half -Timber,  Cement,  Tudor,  Mission, 
Stucco,  Italian,  Mexican,  Bungalow — 
even  log  cabins  are  not  negkcted.  It 
tells  you  about  the  fire-places,  stairways, 
windows,  roofs  and  porches,  advising 
with  you  upon  every  feature — so  that 
when  you  call  in  the  architect  your 
problem  is  half  solved,  and  his  services 
are  doubly  efficient. 

The  house  completed,  new  problems 
await  you^ —  and  here  again  House  & 
Garden  comes  as  an  experienced  friend. 
It  takes  you  into  the  homes  of  others, 
where  varied  schemes  of  decoration  and 
furnishing  have  been  employed. 

It  shows  you  distinctive  effects  al- 
ready achieved,  and  allows  you  to  make 
a  choice  of  the  best.  And,  hotter  still, 
it  tells  you  just  how  to  obtain  these 
effects  for  yourself. 

The  Ideal  Garden 

No  less  important  than  the  house  is 
its  setting  of  garden  and  grounds. 
The  ideal  home  is  the  right  house 
linked  with  the  right  KnnnuK  If 
either  is  right  in  itself,  but  improperly 
joined — your  ideal  has  vanished. 

Kvery  kind  of  gardening  comes  in 
for  attention — the  raising  of  flowers 
and  vegetables,  winter  and  summer; 
growth  of  hot-house  and  hardy  flowers; 
sowing  vegetable  seeds  in  season;  the 
use  of  fertilizers;  making  hot-beds  ami 
cold-frames;  pruning  and  grafting — all 
the  hundred  and  one  things  the  man 
with  the  hoe  needs  to  know  about. 

House  &  Garden  constantly  shows 
how  harmony  may  be  preserved.  The 
best  experts  have  aided  to  give  this 
magazine  the  voice  of  authority.  The 
wise  gardener  doesn't  guess  or  take 
chances.  He  profits  by  the  other 
fellow's  mistakes  and  reduces  his  gar- 
dening to  a  science. 


The  Breath  of  Outdoors 

Best  of  all.  House  &  Garden  is  not 
merely  a  magazine  of  utility  and 
economy — it  is  also  a  vehicle  of  con- 
st nut  delight  and  inspiration.  The 
bn  ath  of  the  broad  outdoors  blows 
through  its  pages,  whispering  the  pleas- 
ures of  country  life— telling  of  the  in- 
teresting secrets  of  nature. 

Now  it  is  about  insect  life;  again 
about  the  habits  of  bees;  again 
the  migratory  birds.  Always  there  are 
descriptive  stories  and  clear,  beautiful 
pictures  about  the  trees,  the  plants  and 
the  flowers.  For  the  nature-lover,  House 
&  Garden  is  also  an  intimate  friend. 

Furnishing  Authority 

Di-tinction  in  furnishing,  is  as  you 
kimw,  far  more  a  matter  of  information 
and  taste  than  of  income.  The  rea-lers 
whose  tastes  are  above  the  common- 
place, will  always  find  II HUM-  \  Gar- 
den, not  simply  timely  in  for  mat  inn, 
but  what  is  more,  the  nice  touch  of 
individuality  and  atmosphere  that  al- 
ways distinguishes  the  carefully  pi 
and  executed  home.  Snmn-r  nr  later 
you  will  be  M-lceting  furniture  or  hang- 
ings, or  planning  to  refurnish  or  dec- 
orate, paying  hundreds  of  dollars 
for  fabrics,  finishings  and  furniture. 
You  will  want  to  know  authoritatively 
and  beyond  doubt,  the  essentials  of 
interior  decoration. 

You  will  find  endless  pleasure  search- 
ing out  those  things  which  have  individ- 
uality of  \heir  own  yet  harmonize  in 
the  home  and  make  it  "liveable"  and 
comfortable. 

Question  of  Economy 

If  you  intend  to  spend  $5fi.  $">o.  nr 
si  nnt  in  the  beautifying  of  a  single 
minn  this  \r:ir,  Jt  will  be  true  economy 
to  get  all  the  ideas  on  the  subject  be- 
forehand. A  mere  fraction  of  this  out- 
lay for  House  &  Garden  will  be  worth 
far  more  than  the  entire  cost,  in  the 
resulting  satisfaction  to  you. 


A  $3  Investment  May  Save 
You  $300  or  Even  $3,000 


You  may  have  this  excellent  magazine 
for  a  whole  year,  twelve  numbers  in 
all,  for  $3.  Surely  tins  is  a  good  in- 
vestment when  you  consider  that  $3 
spent  (a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on 
one  ill-chosen  chair)  may  save  you 


$3nn.nn  to  $3. 000.no  or  even  more,  per- 
haps, uselessly  spent  on  furnishings 
that  do  rot  harmonize,  on  gardening 
which  does  not  please  or  on  building 
which  is  not  practical  or  useful. 


Special  Introductory  Offer  &"%&£"•£  Ty"  Subscribe  Now 

beginning  with  the    Spring  Gardening  Guide   (March  Number)     you 

may  take  advantage  of  our  six  months'  special  introductory 
dollar    offer,    using    the    coupon    opposite. 

V  S 

s  \      Do  not  even  take  time  to  write  a  letter,    '.'he  coupon  will  do  and      / 
^  °£&f     »»  easier  and  quicker.    With  one  stroke  of  the  pen  you  can       .     C«M» 
ip^^NV     solve  your  building,  furnishing  and  gardening  problems,       >    .\',ritfs 
<£\<V       imnrova  vour  home  and  its  surroundings  make  real        *..'/"   t"l'- 


W  t.  f  ^°<r      improve  your  home  and  its  surroundings  make  real       >     **  * 
.V«\    CVVV  /lidurtftlu 


savings,  and  bring  to  yourself  some  of  the 
real  joys  of  living. 
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S    successful  mag- 

/azittfs  —  y '  og  it  e 
and  I'anity  Fair. 
/  He  has  recently  pur- 
S  chased  House  <5°  Gar- 
>    den    and  more  recently 
S  American  Homes &>  Gar- 
/  densi      incorporating     them 
/  info  this  tif-iv  magazine. 
^Y   House   fr*   Garden  will    occupy 
M,J,a  >     the  same  leadership  in  the  fi,-ld  ,is 

J  I'ogue  and    I'anity    Fair    hold  in 
/  t/u'ir  respective  fields. 

/  Every  resource  that  skill  and  experience 
/  can  suggest  is  being  turned  to  acctmut 
/  to  make  House  <5-'  </,7>wV//  m^t-e  complete ^ 
f  and  more  author itnti^'f  and  more  distinctive 
th<in  erer  before.  Read  about  the  remarkablt 
forthcoming  issues  above. 
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MISS  EDITH  WYNNE  MATTHISON 
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SlCEVt'-VALVE  MOTOR 


Ooupo 

MODEL  84 B 

$1500 


f.obTOLEDO 


and  now  the  price  is  so  low 


Almost  everyone  who  has  owned  motor 
cars  realizes  that  closed  cars  are  the  most 
practical  and  useful  kind  to  own. 

The  few  times  that  an  open  car  would  be 
more  desirable  are  far  out-balanced  by  the 
much  more  numerous  occasions  for  which 
closed  cars  are  the  only  suitable  kind. 

On  account  of  their  lower  first  cost  even 
experienced  motorists  have  continued  to  use 
open  cars  regardless  of  their  many  limitations. 

But  now  the  smart,  practical,  serviceable 
Willys-Knight  closed  models  are  produced  in 
quantities  which  permit  of  remarkably  low 
prices. 


The  Willys-Knight  models  also  overcome 
the  one  valid  objection  to  the  closed  cars  of  a 
former  period. 

Motor  and  gear  noises  were  much  more 
noticeable  in  closed  cars  than  in  the  open 
models. 

But  the  sleeve-valve  motor  is  practically 
noiseless — remains  so- — even  grows  quieter 
with  use. 

And  spiral  bevel  gears  as  employed  in  con- 
struction of  Willys-Knight  cars,  further  em- 
phasize their  quietness. 

And  the  sleeve-valve  motor  not  only  grows 
quieter  with  use, — 

It  increases  in  power  and  flexibility  whereas 
all  other  types  lose  in  these  respects. 


The  sleeve-valve  motor  is  practically  vibra- 
tionless  and  far  more  durable  than  any  other 
type  yet  produced. 

In  fact  its  period  of  greatest  efficiency  is 
reached  long  after  any  other  type  of  motor 
would  have  outrun  its  usefulness. 

The  demand  for  Willys-Knight  cars  is 
growing  faster  than  our  ability  to  increase 
their  production. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  now  and  avpid  de- 
lay by  placing  your  orders  promptly. 

The  Limousine  is  $1750,  the  Coupe  $1500. 

And  for  those  who  also  desire  an  open  car 
there  is  the  Touring  Car  $1125,  and  the  Road- 
ster, $1095 — all  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

"Made  in  U.  S.  A," 


April,    1916 
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Columbia  Records  fulfill  the  ideal  of 
musical  reproduction — the  faultless, 
harmonious  union  of  melody,  rhythm 
and  feeling  that  musicians  call  "pure 
music." 

Their  tone  is  the  true  reproduction  of  the 
sounds  of  all  voices  and  instruments, 
from  the  soaring  high  notes  of  a  great 
soprano  to  the  crashing  Jinale  of  a  full 
orchestra. 

Their  timbre  is  the  delicate,  clear  reflection 
of  all  the  fleeting  colors  of  sound:  the 
differences  between  voice  and  voice, 
between  the  touch  of  artist  and  artist, 
that  carry  the  message  of  personality. 

Their  tempo  is  the  rhythm,  beat  for  beat, 
that  accented  the  melody  of  the  orig- 
inal rendering,  returned  with  brilliant, 
fine  precision. 

The  Columbia  process  of  recording 
brings  out  the  true  soul-quality  of  music 
—  the  depth,  richness,  intensity  of 
sympathy  that  the  artist  pours  into 
every  phrase.  Superb  in  tone,  timbre 
and  tempo,  Columbia  Records  gather 
every  subtle  shading  of  touch  and 
expression  in  each  rendition  of 
master-work. 


Art  and  artistry,  sound  and  emotion, 
all  the  elements  of  music  are  blended 
Columbia  Double-Disc  Records. 


Truth,  Power,  Beauty,  Perfection— 
these  qualities  make  Columbia  Records 
supreme  in  inspiration. 


New    Columbia    records  on  sale   the  20th    of  every 
month.      Columbia  Records  in  all  foreign  languages. 


*m  -f^jp^ 
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Columbia  Crafonola  110 
Price  $110 
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THE     THE  AT  RE 


A 


A  Masefield  Play  and  Other  Books 


JOHN  MASEFIELD 
The  sailor-dramatist 


DRAMA  in 
prose*  by  a 
poet  who  un- 
derstands something  (although  not  everything) 
of  dramatic  structure  is  not  to  be  classed  with 
what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  poetic 
drama,  which  is  char- 
acterized by  words 
out  of  proportion  to 
the  immediate  action. 
In  the  details  of  the 
form  Masefield  does 
not  prove  himself  in 
"The  Faithful"  an 
expert  dramatist,  but 
he  is  highly  dramatic 
in  spirit,  always  po- 
etic, virile  and  with- 
out the  weakness  of 
prettiness,  vivid  and 
consistent  in  pictur- 
ing character  and  ex- 
pressing emotion,  and 
furnishing  scenes  that 
would  stand  the  test 
of  performance.  While  the  play  is  of  doubtful 
value  for  the  stage  itself,  there  are  many  scenes 
in  it  that  would  be  powerfully  effective,  some 
touching  in  sentiment,  some  noble  in  thought  and 
character,  some  impressively  tragic.  The  im- 
pression from  the  acting  of  it  might  not  be  the 
same  in  satisfactory  completeness  that  one  gets 
from  the  reading.  The  characters  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action  are  very  remote  from 
common  experience  or  knowledge.  An  old  and 
famous  legend  of  Japan  supplied  its  inspiration. 
A  man  of  the  people,  but  of  rank,  who  stands  for 
the  rights  of  his  community,  finally  .  sacrifices 
himself  for  them  and  for  human  rights,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  is  the  victim  of  that  sense  of 
duty  that  bows  to  superior  authority.  One  may 
also  trace  in  it  the  origin  of  that  idea  of  dis- 
cipline which  is  said  to  make  States  great.  An 
oppressor,  a  favorite  of  one  in  higher  authority, 
comes  to  a  peaceful  valley  with  an  order  of  the 
court  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  dwellers  there.  Summoned  to 
attend  the  presence  of  this  smaller  dignitary,  the 
leaders  of  those  in  the  valley  are  trapped  one 
by  one  with  the  wiles  of  the  unscrupulous  in- 
vader. One  of  them  kills  the  invader.  The  hap- 
penings tend  to  but  one  end,  tragic  ruin.  The 
leaders  that  are  left  have  orders  from  the 
Envoy  to  kill  themselves.  This  is  the  ending  of 
the  play: 

KURANO.  Come  this  way.  Come  this  way.  It 
is  but  a  little  way.  The  word  has  gone  to  the 
Envoy.  The  order  will  come  in  a  few  minutes. 

This  is  the  grave. 
This  is  the  holy  place. 
We  are  all  anointed 
and  ready.  We  have 
kept  faith  this  night, 
and  it  will  soon  be 
morning.  Look,  our 
lanterns  are  dim,  and 
there  is  all  the  dew 
on  the  grass.  This 
is  Asano's  grave. 
This  little  green  heap 
where  the  little 
flowers  grow.  So 
now  we  have  come 
here.  Oh,  the  joy  of 
being  able  to  come! 
We  are  the  happy 
faithful  and  the  birds 
are  beginning. 

My  beloved  man, 
whom  I  knew,  our 
master  and  friend, 
lying  here  under  the 


grass,  we  come  here  on  our  knees,  to  say  that  we 
have  kept  faith.  We  have  broken  the  chain  and 
spilled  the  cup.  He  is  dead,  Asano. 

Asano,  beloved  master,  we  offer  you  back  this 
knife. 

It  was  stained  when  you  left  it  with  us.  We 
have  cleansed  the  stain. 

Take  it  from  us,  Master  Asano,  with  our  love 
and  with  our  lives. 

THE  RONIN.     Gladly  given,  Master  Asano. 

(A  trumpet  winds. 

KURANO.  Now  I  receive  the  herald  who  will 
bid  us  come  to  you,  Asano,  in  whatever  windy 
place  the  dead  know,  to  be  with  you  forever. 

(A  trumpet  winds. 

The  merit  of  the  play  is  that  it  is  not  declam- 
atory and  quotable  after  the  manner  that  could 
be  employed  with  Stephen  Phillips.  In  other 
words,  Masefield  is  a  dramatic  poet  of  a  much 
larger  kind  than  those  who  play  with  words  in 
the  expression  of  feeling.  Much  of  this  play 
is  entirely  foreign  to  our  customs  and  our 
thought.  For  that  reason  alone  passages  cannot 
easily  be  quoted  from  Masefield  without  giving 
details  of  the  substance  of  the  play. 


The  two  handsome  volumes,,  entitled  "The 
Masterpieces  of  Modern  Drama"*  are  extra- 
ordinary in  the  number  of  plays  and  authors  rep- 
resented. The  substance  of  sixty  plays  may  be 
accounted  as  good  value.  Discrimination  hav- 
ing been  exercised  by  the  editors  of  the  volumes 
there  is  no  occasion  for  anything  other  than  a 
memorandum  as  to  the  value  and  interest  of 
what  is  set  before  us  in  such  convenient  form. 
A  good  proportion  of  the  plays  have  been  pub- 
lished and  are  accessible  separately,  but  what 
we  get  of  those  that  remain  in  manuscript  and 
which  may  never,  by  some  chance  or  intent, 
reach  publication,  gives  the  books  special  value. 
Among  the  plays,  unpublished  in  full  or  with- 
held for  years,  are  "The  Return  of  Peter 
Grimm,"  "Shenandoah."  "Secret  Service,"  "The 
Moth  and  the  Flame,"  "Strongheart,"  "Paid  in 
Full"  and  "As  a  Man  Thinks."  Barrie  is  repre- 
sented by  "The  Admirable  Crichton,"  Pinero  by 
"The  Thunderbolt"  and  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray,"  Jones  by  "The  Liars"  and  "Michael 
and  his  Lost  Angel,"  Shaw  by  "You  Never  Can 
Tell"  and  "Csesar  and  Cleopatra."  There  are 
fifty-three  authors  and  sixty  plays.  This  is  an 
honor  roll  which  is  fairly  comprehensive.  These 
at  least  are  the  most  distinguished  authors. 


Some  of  the  plays 
have  never  found  an 
abiding  place  on  our 
stage,  but  are  very  notable,  such  as  "The 
Crows,"  by  Henry  Becque,  and  "The  Seagull" 
by  Tchekof.  Of  Suderman  only  "John  the  Bap- 
tist" is  given.  Other  authors  are  Tennyson, 
Strindberg,  Chambers,  Stephen  Phillips,  H.  V. 
Esmond,  J.  M.  Synge,  Granville  Barker,  John 
Galsworthy,  Louis  N.  Parker,  Githa  Sowerby, 
and  authors  whose  names  are  suggested  by  their 
plays:  "The  New  York  Idea,"  "The  Great 
Divide,"  "The  Scare-crow,"  "The  Weavers," 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  "Frou-Frou,"  "Monna 
Vanna,"  "For  the  Crown,"  "A  Scrap  of  Paper," 
and  others.  The  method  of  condensing  the 
story  of  the  play  so  as  to  connect  the  selected 
scenes  is  not  uniformly  satisfactory,  or  perhaps 
it  does  not  work  with  equal  clearness  in  results 
with  all  plays.  Thus,  while  "Paid  in  Full,"  by 
Eugene  Walter,  is  clear  cut,  giving  a  definite 
impression  and  whet- 
ting the  wish  to  see 
the  play  in  full,  the 
pages  devoted  to 
"The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest"  re- 
duces the  piece  to 
empty  silliness.  Pos- 
sibly this  result  may 
be  the  fault  of  Wilde 
and  not  of  the 
method  of  editing 
him.  In  fact,  a  no- 
table service  would 
have  been  rendered 
if  our  suspicion  as 
to  the  futility  of  this 
absurdly  praised  play 
were  thereby  indi- 
cated. 


The  Earl  of  Southampton,  the 
only  patron  of  Shakespeare 
known  to  biographical  research, 
and  to  whom  the  poet  dedicated 
his  Sonnets 

From  Sir  Sidney  Lee's  "Life  of 
William  Shakespeare" 


*THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  MODERN  DRAMA.  English  and 
American.  Abridged  in  narrative,  with  d'alogue  of  the 
great  scenes.  Bv  John  Alexander  Pierce.  Prefaced  with 
a  critical  essav  Iw  "Rrand^r  Matthews.  Illustrated  frnm 
nhotopranhs.  Doubleday.  Page  &  Company:  Garden  City. 
New  York. 


•THE  FAITHFUL.  A 
Tragedy  in  three  acts. 
By  John  Masefield.  The 
Macmillan  Co. :  New  York. 


Sir  Sidney  Lee's 
"Life  of  William 
Shakespeare"*  was 
first  published,  after 
many  years  of  re- 
search, in  1808.  It 
was  recognized  at  once  as  the  desired,  the  stand- 
ard biography  of  Shakespeare.  There  were  in  it 
no  startling  revelations,  but  the  personal  knowl- 
edge of  Shakespeare  was  broadened.  Legends 
were  sifted,  cleared  up  or  brought  down  to  facts. 
Shakespeare  was  reduced,  not  in  lessening  his 
fame,  to  the  proportions  of  a  man.  We  saw  him 
as  a  practical  business  man,  with  his  social  and 
personal  relations  defined,  and  the  facts  about 
his  career,  his  writing,  his  sources  of  informa- 
tion, his  relations  and  standing  with  his  contem- 
poraries. What  we 
knew  of  him  was  re- 
lieved from  a  certain 
dryness.  There  has 
been  an  accumula- 
tion, little  by  little, 
of  documentary  evi- 
dence and  details 
that  finally  remove 
all  danger  of  Shake- 
speare becoming 
mythical.  Sidney  Lee 
has  avoided  the  liter- 
ary and  ethical  dis- 
cussion of  the  plays 
which  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  life  of 
the  man. 


From  "The  Masterpieces  of  Modern  Drama" 


'THE  DRAMA  AS  TEACHER" 


Photo  Louis  H.  Dreyer 


•A  Life  of  William 
Shakespeare.  By  Sir  Sid- 
ney Lee.  With  portraits 
and  fac-similes.  New  edi- 
tion, rewritten  and  en- 
larged. The  Macmillan 
Co.:  New  York. 


Awarded   the   $1,000    Fellowship   Prize  by   the    American   Academy    in    Rome.  .  This    painting,    a    rectangular    panel    for    a 
drop  curtain   for  a  theatre,  is  the  work   of  Russell  Cowles,    of  the  National   Academy   of   Design,   New  York 
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The  EXTRA  Heavy  Added 
Tread  Ma^es  This  Tire 
Especially  Suitable  for  Heaoy 
Limousines  and  Town  Cars. 


MICHELIN 

UNIVERSAL  TREAD 

NO   OTHER  TIRE   LIKE   IT 
FOR  ALL  ROUND  SERVICE— 

/TT  The  Unusually  Heavy  Long- Wearing  Tread  is  Unique, 
^H,  Combining  in  One  Tire  All  the  Advantages  of  the 
earlier  Suction  and  Raised  Tread  Types. 

/TT  The  Tread  Bears  Flat  on  the  Ground.  There  are  No 
^l  Projecting  Knobs  or  Uneven  Surfaces,  Recognized 
Causes  of  Fabric  Separation  in  so  Many  Rubber  Non-Skids. 


This  is  the  New  Tire  Everyone  is  Talking  About 


MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY 


MlLLTOWN,   N.   J. 
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THE    THEATRE 


FASTEST  STEAMERS  IN  THE  WORLD 


AQUITANIA—  MAURETANIA 


ORDUNA  CARON.A  LACON.A 

NEW  YORK—  LIVERPOOL  BOSTON-LIVERPOOL 

MONTREAL     QUEBEC    LONDON    NEW  YORK     MEDITERRANEAN 
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Old  Publication 

with  a 

New  Point  of 


THINK  of  Harper's  Weekly  not  merely 
as  an   old   publication,    but   as   an   old 
Publication  with  a  New  Point  of  View. 
Let  the  name  and  the  phrase  become  insever- 
ably  associated  in  your  mind :  Harper's  Weekly, 
an  Old  Publication  with  a  New  point  of  View. 


What  the  Phrase  Means  to  You 

The  sole  boast  that  Harper's  Weekly  had 
been  published  for  nearly  sixty  years  might 
well  mean  little  to  you.  The  old  are  not 
inevitably  interesting.  But  the  fact  that  with 
all  its  years,  Harper's  Weekly  is  to-day  more 
alert,  more  up-to-date,  more  entertaining, 
more  varied  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  has 
unquestioned  significance. 

Nowadays,  people  of  mental  substance  realize- 
the  importance  of  keeping  closely  in  touch 
with  affairs  of  the  day.  Harper's  Weekly  is 
edited  for  those  people.  Politics,  the  stage, 
sports,  current  literature,  the  opera,  motoring, 
and  the  thousand-odd  facets  of  American 
life  are  all  dealt  with  in  its  pages,  by  word 
and  picture. 


Put  Harper's  Weekly  to  the  Test 

If  you  are  one  of  the  people  for  whom 
Harper's  Weekly  is  made,  put  it  to  the  test. 
The  coupon  below,  with  one  dollar,  will  bring 
you  this  old  publication  and  its  new  point  of 
view  for  three  months. 
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Franklin  K.  Lane 
Josephus  Daniels 
Franklin  P.  Adams 
Brian  Hooker 
Cosmo  Hamilton 
Louis  D.  Brandeis 
Stephen  Leacock 
Samuel  N.  Harper 
Rea  Irvin 

E.  Temple  Thurston 
Gratwille  Barker 
David  Starr  Jordan 
Richard  Le  Gallienne 
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WHAT  TO  SEE  AT  THE 
THEATRES 

ASTOR.  "THE  COHAN  REVUE,  191fi." 
Clever  and  well  staged  revue,  burlesquing 
,3!!  the  popular  Broadway  successes. 

BANDBOX.  WASHINGTON  SQUARE  PLAY- 
ERS. Unique  one-act  plays,  well  acted,  pre- 
sented by  these  interesting  players. 

BELASCO.  "THE  BOOMERANG."  Amus- 
ing comedy,  cleverly  acted  by  Martha  Red- 
man. Wallace  Eddinger  and  other  fa- 
vorites. 

BOOTH.  "PAY  D*y.'.'  Irene  Fenwick 
in  a  curious  play  combining  both  the  stage 
and  the  screen. 

CANDLER.  "THE  HOUSE  or  GLASS." 
Emotional  drama  dealing  with  a  woman  un- 
justly accused  of  crime. 

CASINO.  "THE  BLUE  PARADISE."  A 
merry  musical  play. 

COHAN.  "PoM-PoM."  Charming  Mitzi 
Hajos  in  a  sparkling  comic  opera  full  of 
life  and  color. 

COMEDY.  "THE  FEAR  MARKET."  Well 
acted  play,  gripping  in  spots,  dealing  with 
the  exciting  happenings  in  the  life  of  the 
editor  of  a  blackmailing  society  sheet. 

CORT.  "'THE  BLUE  ENVELOPE."  New 
and  fairly  amusing  farce. 

CRITERION.  "THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF 
WINDSOR."  James  K.  Hackett,  Viola  Allen, 
Henrietta  Crosman  in  a  sumptuous  pro- 
duction of  the  Shakespearean  comedy. 

DANSE  DE  FOLLIES.  ZIEGFELD  MID- 
NIGHT FROLIC."  Beautiful  girls,  attractive 
costumes,  and  elaborate  scenery  in  this  new 
frolic  which  is  a  feast  to  the  eye. 

ELTINGE.  '  'FAIR  AND  WARMER."  Farce, 
full  of  wit  and  humor.  Highly  amusing. 

EMPIRE.  "MARGARET  SCHILLER."  Elsie 
Ferguson  in  a  play  of  the  present  war 
with  impossible  situations  and  in  which 
Miss  Ferguson  is  not  seen  at  her  best. 

FORTY-EIGHTH  STREET.  "JuST  A 
WOMAN."  Play  with  a  "punch,"  centering 
around  the  steel  industry  in  Pennsylvania. 

FORTY-FOURTH  STREET.  "KATINKA." 
A  typical  musical  play  by  the  authors  of 
"High  Jinks"  and  "The  Firefly." 

FULTON.  "THE  MELODY  OF  YOUTH." 
Brandon  Tynan  in  a  romantic  comedy  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century. 

GAIETY.  "ERSTWHILE  SUSAN."  Mrs. 
Fiske  in  the  role  of  an  elocution  teacher 
in  a  play  founded  on  the  novel,  "Barna- 
betta. 

GLOBE.  "STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN!"  Gaby 
Deslys  in  a  new  and  lavishly  staged  revue. 

HARRIS.         "HlT-THE-TRAIL      HOLLIDAY." 

Prohibition  play  in  which  George  M.  Cohan, 
the  author,  makes  facetious  use  of  Billy 
Sundayism. 

HIPPODROME.  "Hip  -  HIP  -  HOORAY." 
Sumptuous  spectacle,  full  of  novel  surprises, 
and  with  a  beautiful  ballet  on  skates. 

HUDSON.  'THE  CINDERELLA  MAN."  A 
whimsical  four-act  comedy  with  Shelly  Hull 
and  Phoebe  Foster  in  the  cast. 

LIBERTY.  "SYBIL."  Those  popular 
stars,  Julia  Sanderson,  Donald  Brian  and 
Joseph  Cawthorn  in  a  new  musical  play. 

LONG  ACRE.  "THE  GREAT  LOVER."  Leo 
Ditrichstein  in  a  highly  successful  romantic 
comedy  of  grand  opera  life. 

LYCEUM.  "THE  HEART  OF  WETONA." 
Finely  acted  and  well-staged  melodrama, 
dealing  with  a  white  man's  love  for  an 
Indian  woman. 

LYRIC.  "POTASH  AND  PERLMUTTER  IN 
SOCIETY."  A  continuation  of  "Potash  and 
Perlmutter."  Amusing  and  well  acted. 

MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "THE  KING  OF 
NOWHERE."  Lou-Tellegen  in  a  romantic 
play  of  the  Henry  VIII  period. 

PARK.  "THE  ROAD  TO  MANDALAY." 
Tuneful,  but  dull  comic  opera. 

PLAYHOUSE.  Grace  George  and  her 
company  in  repertoire,  including  "The 
Earth,"  "Major  Barbara,"  and  "The  New 
York  Idea." 

PRINCESS.  "VERY  GOOD  EDDIE."  Mu- 
sical  piece  founded  on  the  farce  "Over 
Night/'  Well  produced. 

PUNCH  AND  JUDY.  "TREASURE  IS- 
LAND." A  creditable  performance  of  the 
dramatization  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
well-known  story  "Treasure  Island." 

REPUBLIC.  "COMMON  CLAY."  Socio- 
logical drama,  highly  dramatic,  affording 
Jane  Cowl  emotional  opportunities.  Rather 
weak  ending. 

SHUBERT.  "ALONE  AT  LAST."  A  typ- 
ical Franz  Lehar  operetta. 

THIRTY-NINTH  STREET.  "THE  UN- 
CHASTENED  WOMAN."  Modern  comedy  by 
Louis  K.  Anspacher — one  of  the  best  plays 
of  the  year. 

WINTER  GARDEN.  "ROBINSON  CRU- 
SOE, JR."  Al  Jolson  in  a  new  production 
well  up  to  the  standard  of  this  playhouse. 

mnrnminmmiiimnHiiimmimiiiiiiiiiiiiiittiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiittiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiliitiiiiiiiitiliiiiiiiniliiiimi 
Percy  MacKaye's  Poem 

The  poem  "Shakespeare,"  by 
Percy  MacKaye,  on  page  214  of  this 
issue,  is  taken  from  a  collection  of 
Mr.  MacKaye's  poems  entitled  "The 
Present  Hour"  (Copyright,  1914,  the 
Macmillan  Co.),  by  permission  of 
the  publishers. 


Mounet-Sully   Dead 

Jean  Mounet-Sully,  the  celebrated 
French  tragedian  and  dean  of  the 
Comeclie  Francaise,  died  in  Paris  on 
March  3rd  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

Mounet-Sully  for  many  years  had 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  living  actors. 


The  Late   Mounet-Sully  as  Hamlet 

He  was  born  at  Bergerac  in  1841 
and  was  educated  in  his  home  town. 
He  went  to  Paris  to  study  law,  but 
from  his  early  youth  he  evinced  a 
great  aptitude  for  the  stage,  and  on 
reaching  the  metropolis  he  entered 
the  Conservatoire,  where  in  1868  he 
won  the  first  prize  in  tragedy.  The 
same  year  he  made  his  debut  at  the 
Odeon  in  "King  Lear."  The  break- 
ing out  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
of  1870  interrupted  for  a  time  his 
stage  career,  he  serving  with  distinc- 
tion as  lieutenant  of  the  Gardes  Mo- 
biles. When  the  war  was  over  he 
was  seen  at  the  Theatre  Franc.ais, 
making  his  debut  (1872)  at  that  his- 
toric house  with  great  success  as 
Orestes  in  "Andromaque"  and  as 
Rodrigue  in  "Le  Cid."  The  follow- 
ing year,  he  created"  the  role  of 
Didier  in  "Marion  Delorme"  and  in 
1874  was  made  a  Societaire  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise.  From  then  on, 
his  success  was  continuous  and  his 
reputation  grew  rapidly.  He  made 
his  debut  in  New  York  at  Abbey's 
Theatre  on  March  27,  1894. 

Sargent's  Students  in  Plays 

Two  performances  given  by  the 
students  of  the  Academy  of  Drama- 
tic Arts  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary were  well  worthy  of  attention. 
Both  were  initial  performances  in 
this  country  of  plays  well  known 
abroad — Galsworth/s  "The  Eldest 
Son,"  and  Andre  Rivoire's  charming 
comedy  "The  Little  Shepherdess." 
The  latter  play  unfortunately  loses 
in  translation,  but  the  spirit  and 
lyricism  of  the  original  were  well 
brought  out  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  principal  role  by  Marie  Louise 
Pecheur. 

"The  Eldest  Son"  received  a  warm 
welcome.  The  text  of  the  play  is 
familiar  to  most  Americans  inter- 
ested in  the  drama.  It  refutes  the 
assertion  that  Galsworthy  can't  write 
plays.  It  has  a  good  theme,  plot, 
gripping  scenes  and  emotion.  The 
title  role  was  admirably  played  by 
Clifford  Bennett,  but  the  best  work 
done  by  any  of  the  students  was  that 
of  C.  Walton  Vail  as  the  head 
keeper  and  Patterson  McNutt  as  the 
father.  Eleanor  Brady  as  Freda 
gave  a  satisfactory  performance. 

These  student  performances  which 
are  given  by  the  Academy  during 
the  season  are  usually  excellent.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  avenues  through 
which  one  sees  really  good  plays 
which  for  a  multitude  of  reasons 
never  see  Broadway,  and  many  of 
the  students,  in  the  ability  and  finish 
shown  in  their  performances,  com- 
pare more  than  favorably  with  vet- 
eran players. 


"I  am  Just  a  Poor 
Boy  from  the 
Country  * 


"Oh,  pshaw!  Leave  me  alone! 
I  am  just  a  poor  boy  from  the 
country."  Sensitive,  avoiding  the 
lime  light,  this  is  the  whimsical 
answer  that  O.  Henry— America's  ( 
greatest  short  story  writer—  made 
when  the  world  tried  to  lionize 
him.  He  preferred  the  shadows 
of  the  street  corners,  where  he 
could  gaze  upon  the  hurrying 
stream  of  life,  deep  into  the  hearts 
of  men  and  picture  for  you  the 
generosity,  ferocity,  kindliness, 
want,  devotion,  the  laughter  and 
the  mockery,  the  feverish  activity  and  the  stark  despair— all  the 
complex  interplay  of  human  emotions  which  go  to  make  life. 

O.   HENRY 

Send  coupon— without  money— for  274  stories  in  12  fine  volumes 
— throbbing  with  life— with  the  life  of  city  streets  and  the  life  of  the 
Far  West  plains— of  the  innocent  shrinking  with  shame,  of  the  guilty 
who  joyously  sin,  of  healthy  and  jolly  fun,  of  laughter  clear  and  sar.e, 
of  the  weaknesses  pardoned  by  love— and  the  unforgivable  crime. 

<!  Send  for  them  all  on  approval.  Send  for  them  at 
once  and  you  will  get  the  179  Kipling  stories  free 

*  110,000  Own  This  Edition  Already 

From  the  few  who  snapped  up  the  first  edition 
at  $125  a  set  before  it  was  off  the  press,  to  the 
110,000  who  have  eagerly  sought  the  beautiful 
volumes  offered  you  here — from  the  stylist  who 
sits  among  his  books  to  the  man  oil  the  street— 
this  whole  nation  bows  to  O.  Henry— hails  him 
with  love  and  pride,  our  greatest  writer  of  stories. 
Everybody  has  to  have  O.  Henry  — everybody 
who  reads  and  loves  books — senators  and  authors, 
actors  and  artists,  and  plain  people  of  distinction. 

Send  Coupon  and  You  Will  Understand  Why 
Other  Nations  Are   going  Wild*  Over  Him 

why  universities  are  planning  tablets  to  his 
memory;  why  text  books  of  English  Literature 
are  including  his  stories;  why  colleges  are  discuss- 
ing his  place  in  literature;  why  theatrical  and 
moving:  picture  firms  are  vying"  for  rights  to 
dramatize  his  stories. 


FREE 


KIPLING 

6   Volumes 

And  besides,  to  get  your  prompt  action 
we  give  you  free,  Kipling  in  six  volumes 
—  179  stories  —  the  greatest  he  ever  wrote 
—the  red,  red,  stories  of  fight  and  the 
keen  blue  stories  of  peace. 

Send  No  Money  with  the  Coupon 

Send  the  books  back—  the  whole  18—  if  these  stories 
are  not  the  best  you  ever  saw  or  read.  Better  than 
moving  pictures—  for  these  are  permanent,  real  moving 
pictures  of  life.  Better  than  classics,  for  these  are  the 
living  stories  of  today,  from  Man.dalay  on  China  Bay 
to  34th  Street  and  Broadway,  and  from  Piccadilly  to 
the  Mexican  border  ranch.  Send  the  coupon  before 
it  is  too  late.  Get  both  sets  shipped  at  once  free  on 
approval. 


raw 

OF  REVIEWS 

36  irvjof  Place 
New  Ytfk 

Send  me  on  approval 
charges  paid  t>y  you. 
O.  Henry's  works  in  12 
volumes,  gold  tops.   Also 
the  It-volume  set  of  Kipling, 
bound  in  cloth.    If  I  keep  the 
books,  I  will  remit  $1  a  month 
for  1.'.  months  for  the  O.  Henry 
set  only  and  retain  the  Kipling  set 
without   charge.     Otherwise   1  will, 
within   ten   days,  return   both  sets  at 
your  expense. 


Occupation 

f    This  beatiiiful  X  leather  edition  of  O.  Henry  costs  only 
a  few  cents  more  a  volume  ami  has  proved  a  favorite  blud- 


w  did  be  sorry. 
Send  tiipori  todiy  tsi  be  jlai. 


REVIEWS  CO. 


2  Long  Novels 


o.  HENRV 

12  volumes  bound  in  green 
silk  cloth  and  sold.  Gold 
tops;  illustrated;  274  com- 
plete stories  ;  one  long 
novel. 


30  Irving  Place 
New  York 


KIPLING 

6  volumes.  179  stories  and 
poems;  one  long  novel; 
red  silk  cloth;  gold  tops. 


In  if.     I'or  this  luxurious   binding, 
mouth  for  13  mouths. 


change  above  to  $1.50  ; 


THE    THEATRE 


"The  Family  Silver" 


The  family  silver  does  not  and  need  not  always 
imply  the  possession  of  gorgeous  silver  service  and 
ornaments. 

Silver  knives  and  forks  and  spoons  and  a  tea 
service  are  not  less  "Family  Silver"  because  they 
fulfil  requirements  rather  than  exceed  them. 

But  what  is  important  is  that  your  silverware, 
however  modest  in  extent,  shall  be  of  a  calibre 
to  deserve  the  name  of  "Family  Silver." 

And  that  is  another  way  of  saying 
your  silverware  must  be  Gorham 

Gorham  Silverware  is  used  more  and  known 
better  than  any  other  silverware  on  the  American 
Continent.  It  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
American  people  for  85  years  and  may  be  fairly 
described  as  "The  Family  Silver  of  the  Nation." 

Silverware  with  the  Gorham  name  costs 
no  more  than  silverware  without  it 

THE  GORHAM  CO. 

Silversmiths  and  Goldsmiths 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  36th  STREET 
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Portrait  in  Colors  of  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  as  Rosalind 

Edith  Wynne  Matthison  was  born  at  Birmingham,  England,  and  made  her  debut  at  Blackpool,  1896,  in  "The  School  Girl," 
with  Minnie  Palmer.  Later  she  joined  Ben  Greet,  playing  Miladi  in  "The  Three  Musketeers,"  Portia.  Peg  Woffington,  etc.  She 
first  attracted  attention  when  she  played  Violet  Oglander  in  "The  Lackey's  Carnival"  at  the  Duke  of  York's,  September,  1900.  She 
was  leading  woman  for  Ben  Greet  in  Shakespearean  repertory  and  was  unusually  successful  at  the  Court  Theatre,  May,  1903,  in 
"Everyman."  She  was  seen  in  this  play  during  the  same  year  in  New  York.  On  her  return  to  England  she  was  engaged  by 

Henry  Irving,   playing  Portia  to   his  Shylock,  etc.     In  1908  she  came    to    America   and    appeared    with    Henry    Miller   in    "The  Great 

Divide"   and   in    her   husband's    (Charles   Rann    Kennedy)    plays,    "The    Servant   in   the    House"   and    "The    Winter   Feast."  After 
that  she  became  a  member  of  the  New  Theatre  company.     She  is   now  appearing  as   Sir   Herbert   Beerbohm  Tree's  leading  woman 

at  the  New  Amsterdam. 
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SIR  HERBERT  BEERBOHM  TREE  AS   MACHETII   AND  CONSTANCE  COLLIER  AS   LADY   MACBETH. 
In  the  film  production  of  the  Shakespeare  tragedy  recently   made  in   California  by  the  Triangle  Fine  Arts  Company 


W  nlrpen/0 


Shakespeare  The  Shakespeare  Tercentenary 

or  Bacon  ?  's  sucn  a  s°lemn  affair  that  no 

one  can  blame  William  Selig, 
the  well-known  film  manufacturer,  for  wanting 
to  inject  a  little  humor  into  it.  The  funniest 
thing  he  could  think  of  was  to  thrash  out  in 
court  the  old  Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy. 
He  has  actually  brought  suit  against  Col.  George 
Fabyan,  the  millionaire  dry  goods  broker,  ct  al, 
on  the  ground  that  "the  defendants  are  contem- 
plating the  publication  of  a  series  of  works  which 
will  attribute  the  authorship  of  the  Shakespeare 
plays  to  Lord  Bacon,"  and  Judge  Tuthill,  of  the 
Illinois  Circuit  Court  issued  a  temporary  in- 
junction against  the  defendants  restricting  them 
from  "defaming"  the  name  of  William  Shake- 
speare. Mr.  Selig,  having  recently  prepared  cer- 
tain Shakespeare  films  in  connection  with  the 
tercentenary,  his  contention  is  that  if  Col.  Fabyan 
is  allowed  to  call  Shakespeare  an  imposter,  the 
public  will  not  attend  the  exhibition  of  his  pic- 
tures. My  hat  off  to  Mr.  Selig  as  originator  of 
the  most  delectable,  if  not  the  cleverest,  adver- 
tising device  of  the  year ! 

*  *        * 

The  Genesis  George  Scarborough,  author  of 

of  a  Play  "The  Heart  of  Wetona,"  was 

for  several  years  a  United 
States  Secret  Service  agent,  and  during  the 
notorious  Indian  land  fraud  cases  in  Oklahoma 
was  out  there  collecting  evidence.  Some  of  the 
material  he  gathered  he  has  turned  to  good  use 
in  his  present  play.  The  character  of  Quannah. 
chief  of '  the  Comanches,  played  by  William 
Courtleigh,  is  taken  direct  from  the  last  chief  of 
the  Comanches,  Quannah  Parker,  who  died  about 
three  years  ago  out  in  Oklahoma.  The  great 
Comanche  nation  now  has  no  chief,  its  affairs 
being  governed  by  the  advice  of  a  United  States 
Indian  agent,  after  whom  the  character  John 
Hardin,  played  by  John  Miltern,  has  been  pat- 
terned. The  episode  of  Wetona,  played  by  Len- 
ore  Ulrich,  also  is  taken  direct  from  an  actual 
occurrence  among  the  Comanches. 

*  *         * 

The  Lure  Steadily     the     list     of     stage 

of  the  Dollar  stars  who  have  not  posed  be- 

fore the  motion  picture  camera 
lessens.  After  resisting  repeated  temptations, 
Otis  Skinner  has  at  last  consented  to  appear  in 
"Kismet,"  and  E.  H.  Sothern  will  act  in  modern 
photoplays  for  the  Vitagraph  Co.  Maude 
Adams,  John  Drew,  David  Warfield,  Frances 
Starr  and  a  few  others  have  yet  to  be  persuaded. 
The  sacrifice  must  appear  expensive  when  they 
read  of  Charlie  Chaplin's  $670,000  a  year. 

*  *        * 

Pity  the  Poor          There    is,    of    course,    another 
Movie  Star  ar"d  less  agreeable  side  to  the 

picture.  If  there's  money  in 
filmland,  there  is  also  plenty  of  hard  work  of 
not  too  congenial  a  kind.  Some  of  the  big  stars 
find  their  motion  picture  labors  particularly  irk- 
some. Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  is  not  over 
enthusiastic  about  his  own  experiences  lately  in 
California.  "All  the  world's  a  stage  and  men 
and  women  merely  movie  players  in .  Los 
Angeles,"  said  Sir  Herbert.  "One  day  I  saw  a 
well-known  F.nglish  actress  coming  out  of  a  bank 
sobbing,  and  I  thought  she  must  have  lost  all 
her  money,  but  she  was  only  acting  a  scene  for 
a  picture.  They  kept  me  at  it  eighteen  hours  a 


day,  Sundays  included,  so  that  the  trip  back  on 
the  train  was  the  first  chance  I  had  to  rest.  I 
have  never  known  anything  so  luxurious  as  the 
leisure  of  that  journey  after  working  till  after 
dark  and  then  getting  up  before  daylight." 

*  *         * 

The  Grease-paint  What  does  a  stage  career  mean 
to  an  actress,  who  is  a  fine, 
womanly,  sensitive  being?  Mary  Anderson 
answered  it,  quite  recently.  "So  long  as  I  could 
not  see  the  grease-paint  on  the  faces  about  me, 
or  the  canvas  drop  of  the  scenery,  the  stage  was 
very  wonderful.  For  years  I  lived  in  the  roman- 
tic semblance  of  its  surroundings.  One  night  I 
saw  the  actor,  the  man  himself,  in  a  scene  where 
I  had  always  imagined  another  being,  a  presence 
of  my  own  fancy.  My  enthusiasm  was  over,  I 
left  the  stage,  because  I  could  see  the  paint." 

*  *        * 

From  Wagner        Just  before  a  concert  recently, 
to  Ragtime  Josef  Hofmann  was  trying  the 

piano,  playing  impromptu  a 
transcription  of  "Tannhauser."  One  of  the  men 
who  had  helped  to  move  in  the  instrument 
stopped  to  listen.  When  the  pianist  stopped  play- 
ing the  piano-mover  asked  Mr.  Hofmann  if  he 
would  play  "Tifperary."  "I  don't  know  it,"  said 
the  pianist  good  humoredly,  "but  if  you'll  get  the 
music  I'll  play  it."  The  music  was  produced  and 
Hofmann  played  it,  first  with  the  right  hand,  then 
with  the  left,  and  finally  with  both,  developing, 
the  melody  as  the  themes  of  a  sonata  are  de- 
veloped. They  say  improvisation  is  a  lost  art, 
but  those  who  heard  "Tifperary"  played  and 
transcribed  that  morning  lost  their  faith  in  all 
such  popular  musical  theories. 

*  *        * 

A  Tragedy  Who  guesses  the  tragedy  that 

of  the  Opera  has  befallen  a  famous  soprano 

House  of  the   Metropolitan,  who  has 

not  sung  a  note  here  in  public 
this  year  and  will  in  all  likelihood  not  sing  here 
this  season — and  mayhap  for  even  a  longer  time? 
What  is  said  to  have  happened  is  that  last  sum- 
mer, while  undergoing  an  operation  on  one  of 
her  vocal  cords,  she  suffered  a  slight  abrasion 
and,  in  ignorance,  sang  two  days  after  the  opera- 
tion, with  the  result  that  she  has  been  voiceless 
ever  since.  That  is  sad  enough  and  is  costing 
her  a  pretty  penny,  for  with  an  opera  singer 
silence  is  never  golden — to  the  contrary  it  costs 
money  to  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  one's  head.  But 
the  real  tragedy  is  that  Gatti-Casazza  planned 
that  this  season  this  particular  singer  should 
triumph.  The  operatic  decks  were  clear:  Ger- 
aldine  Farrar  was  not  coming  until  very  late  in 
the  season ;  Emmy  Destinn  had  not  been  engaged 
at  all ;  and  the  newcomers  among  lyric  prima 
donnas  were  all  dark  horses.  Hence  the  favored 
diva  was  to  have  sung  and  conquered.  Instead 
of  this  she  has  been  rendered  voiceless,  thus 
missing  an  opportunity  which  seldom  comes  to 
any  singer  twice  in  a  lifetime.  It  is  grim 
tragedy,  to  say  the  least. 

*  *        * 

Not  Enough  The  cry  of  too  many  theatres 

Theatres?  is  not  heard  in  New  York  this 

spring.  There  are  something 
over  thirty  houses  available  for  legitimate  at- 
tractions, yet  managers  are  having  trouble  in 
finding  quarters  for  their  new  productions.  Lou- 
Tellegen  in  "The  King  of  Nowhere"  and  Taylor 
Holmes  in  "His  Majesty  Bunker  Bean"  were 
forced  to  remain  on  the  road,  and  "The  Blue 


Envelope"  was  delayed  for  a  long  time  before 
it  finally  reached  the  Cort  Theatre.  Maudt. 
Adams  terminated  a  successful  run  at  the  Em- 
pire to  make  way  for  Elsie  Ferguson,  whose 
stay  at  the  New  Amsterdam  was  cut  short  by 
the  coming  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree. 

*  *        *       . 

Mr.  Blinn's  The    best    way    to    remedy    a 

New  Theatre  shortage  of  theatres,  thinks 
Holbrook  Blinn,  is  to  build 
some  more.  At  least  one  must  assume  this  to 
be  his  opinion,  judging. by  the  artistic  prospectus 
he  has  just  issued.  Mr.  Blinn's  interesting  ex- 
periment with  one-act  plays  at  the  Princess  The- 
atre a  season  or  two  ago  is  still  recalled  with 
pleasure.  Now  he  has  another  idea  up  his  sleeve. 
He  proposes  to  found  a  playhouse  to  be  known 
as  the  Holbrook  Blinn  Theatre,  in  which  will  be 
produced  "Seriously  serious  and  seriously  comic 
plays  of  unquestioned  literary  and  dramatic 
worth."  He  promises  that  it  will  be  distinctly 
original.  The  plans  are  not  yet  fully  formulated, 
but  Mr.  Blinn's  endorsement  of  the  scheme  guar- 
antees something  artistic  and  novel. 

*  *         * 

Sic  Transit  ^"d   now    it   is    rumored   that 

the  Garrick  Theatre  is  to  be 
torn  down!  The  inexorable  demand  of  trade 
insists  that  art  shall  give  way  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  pants,  corsets  and  liny  eric.  It  would 
almost  seem  that  with  a  little  more  patience  the 
location  of  this  once  popular  house  would  again 
become  popular  and  accessible.  The  new  sub- 
ways and  the  activity  that  is  certain  to  grow  up 
around  the  Pennsylvania  terminal  should  make 
it,  in  the  near  future,  a  lively  centre.  Although 
somewhat  old-fashioned,  the  Garrick  is  a  com- 
fortable and  cosy  theatre  and  in  size  just  about 
right.  Harrigan  did  some  capital  work  on  its 
boards  and  under  Richard  Mansfield's  all  too 
brief  regime  there  were  some  admirable  enter- 
prises of  worth  and  artistic  merit  presented  there. 
The  Garrick  is  a  good  name  for  a  playhouse  and 
will  probably  be  utilized  in  connection  with  some 
new  construction. 

*  *        * 

The  Theatrical        c>ril     Maude     says    that    the 
Interview  funniest   thing  that   ever   hap- 

pened to  him  during  his  Amer- 
ican tours,  was  when  a  Western  reporter  sought 
an  interview  which  was  granted.  The  British 
actor  was  eating  breakfast  at  the  time  and  asked 
the  questioner  to  proceed.  "Well,"  began  the 
reporter,  "do  you  like  eggs?"  Mrs.  Langtry, 
when  told  of  this  experience,  however,  said  that 
she  could  match  it.  A  reporter  approached  her 
in  the  parlor  of  a  hotel  and  asked  to  interview 
her.  She  consented,  but  added  that  she  was 
about  to  take  tea,  and  would  talk  as  she  did  so. 
A  waiter  approached  and  Mrs.  Langtry  ordered 
Russian  tea.  "Imagine  that,"  said  the  reporter, 
"and  here  all  these  years  I  had  supposed  th.-.t 
you  were  a  French  actress !" 

*  *        * 

What's  in  The  world  that  cares  to  know, 

a  Name  ?  already   is   aware   of   the    fart 

that  "Trixie  Friganza"  is  Delia 
O'Callahan  and  that  "Julia  Marlowe"  was  Sarah 
Frost,  but  the  plot  thickens  when  we  learn  the 
famous  "foreign  actress"  of  the  present  is  in 
reality  Rebecca  Isaacs.  CCan  you  guess?") 


April,     i  9  /  o 


Scene   in   Sir  Herbert   Beerbohm  Tree's   production   of   "Henry   VII 1" 
at  the  New  Amsterdam 


PLAYHOUSE.    "THE  EARTH." 
Play  in  four  acts  by  James  Ber- 
nard  Eagan.     Produced   on   Feb- 
ruary  isth   with  the   following  cast: 


While 

1  Lou-Tellegen    and    Olive   Tell    in 
"The  King  of  Nowhere" 


The  Earl  of  Killone.  Clarence  Derwent;  Sir 
Felix  Janion,  Louis  Calvert;  Hon.  Denzil  Tre- 
vena,  M.P.,  Conway  Tearle;  Michael  Dickson, 
Ernest  Lawford;  Roger  Morrish,  John  Cromwell; 
James  Bent,  G.  Guthrie  McClintic;  Rev.  Malcolm 
Mackenzie,  Richard  Clarke;  Hector  Stronge, 
Arthur  Eldred;  Henry  Robinson.  Rexford  Kend- 
rick;  Tupper,  George  Bangs;  The  Countess  of 
Killone,  Grace  George;  Lady  Susan  Sturrage, 
Charlotte  Granville;  Miss  Janion,  Norah  Lamison. 

The  Earth  is  the  name  of  a  publication 
edited  and  controlled  by  a  nran  of  power- 
ful intellect,  whose  influence  with  his 
aided  newspapers  is  as  subtle  as  it  is  for- 
midable. Apart  from  his  nefarious 
methods  which  partly  explain  his  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  he  exerts  a  pressure 
for  political  ends  which  is  practically 
blackmail  of  private  character  and  doings. 
Indirectly,  of  course,  it  is  unscrupulous 
and  vicious,  but  he  has  the  defense  of 
public  morality.  The  theme  is  big,  im- 
portant and  interesting,  but  the  announce- 
ment of  a  play  on  it  does  not  at  once 


suggest  a  story  that  excites  anticipation.  Nor  do  the  details  of  the  story 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  action.  The 
exposure  of  the  illicit  love  relations  of  a  prominent  member  of  parlia- 
ment in  order  to  defeat  a  bill  hardly  promises  entertainment.  Sordidness 
pitted  against  a  romantic  but  hardly  defensible  amour  does  not,  in  ad- 
vance, invite  the  sympathies.  But  in  performance  "The  Earth"  strikes  a 
balance  that  leaves  a  profit  and  makes  the  play  well  worth  the  while,  that 
puts  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the  plays  of  the  season.  Much  of  this  im- 
pression is  due  to  the  character,  Sir  Felix  Janion,  and  the  acting  of  it 
by  Louis  Calvert.  What  between  the  dramatist  and  the  actor  this  char- 
acter stands  forth  as  one  of  the  best  defined  and  most  impressive  seen 
in  many  days.  Sir  Eelix  is  seen  in  all  his  resourcefulness,  writing  his 
own  editorials  on  occasion,  dictating  and  describing  policy  and  methods. 
The  performance  is  a  triumph  of  effective  acting.  Louis  Calvert  is  at 
his  best.  Grace  George,  as  the  Countess,  has  not  a  sympathetic  part,  on 
the  face  of  it,  but  the  situation  is  so  contrived  that  she  gains  our  sym- 
pathy, at  least  as  a  hunted  animal.  Conway  Tearle  is  not  strong  or 
romantic  enough  for  the  part  of  Trevena;  but  these  three  principal 
characters  combine  to  make  some  of  the  most  effective  scenes 
offered  in  any  recent  play,  not  effective  in  any  explosively  dra- 
matic way,  but  in  quiet  force. 


It  is  an  astonishing  fact,  but  the 
circumstances  all  bear  it  out,  that 
"Pay-Day"  was  originally  presented 
as  a  serious  play.     Accepted  on  the 
opening  night  as  a  satire  on  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  moving  picture 
drama  it  was  hailed  with  laughter 
and  has  since  settled  down  as 
a    farcial    success.      Produced 
at  the  Cort  it  has  been  moved 
to   the   Booth.     With   the   aid 
of  an  ingenious  device  whereby 
a  stage  upon  the  stage  is  rap- 
idly    revolved,     the     varying 
changes  of  scene  are  speedily 
effected   and   there   is   no   loss 
of      continuity      or      interest. 
Styled    a    dramatization    of    a 
moving  picture  scenario  it  util- 
izes the  screen  and  the  spoken 
drama    to    present    a    play    in 
which    "the    big    punch    situa- 
tion"   of    nearly    every    melo- 
dramatic   success    of   the   past 
five   years   is   employed.     This 
distinctly  makes  for  satire.  The 
protagonist  sends  a  woman  to 
prison   for  his   crime,  marries 
another,  murders  her  and  then 
places  the  blame  on  his  orig- 
inal victim.     Then  he  marries 
a  third.     But  the  victim  re- 
leased   from    prison    gives 
him    leprosy    and    together 
they    are    marked    for    the 
leper    colony    at     Molokai. 
All    this    is    a    moving 
picture  drama  which  an 
actor  and  his  wife  are 
considering  for  use  on 
the    screen.      Probably 
by  this  time  the 
players  are  im- 


CORT.     "PAY-DAY."     A  talking  motion  picture  play  in  three 
parts  by  Oliver  D.  Bailey  and  Lottie  Meaney.     Produced   on  February 
26th  with  the  following  cast : 

Vincent  Leigh,  Vincent  Serrano;  Irene  Leigh,  Irene  Fenwick;  Caine.  John  Stokes; 
Mrs.  Fenton,  Mrs.  Pauline  Duffield;  Dr  Greyson,  Henry  Harmon;  Watkins,  Burke 
Clarke;  Isabelle,  Suzanne  Jackson;  Ruth.  Gertrude  Dallas;  Captain  of  the  Police. 
Edward  J.  Hayes;  A  Policeman,  William  Bennett. 


White 


Grace  George  as  the  Countess  of  Killone  in  James  Bernard  Pagan's  play, 
"The  Earth"  at  the  Playhouse 
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parting  just  a  little  more  emphasis  to  their  work 
thereby  sharpening  the  humorous  effect.  The 
stage  settings  are  excellent  and  the  company  one 
of  superior  all  around  ability.  The  persecuted 
heroine  is  enacted  by  Irene  Feu- 
wick  with  beauty,  youth,  charm, 
finish,  humor  and  dramatic  fervor. 
Of  the  younger  actresses  Miss  Fen- 
wick  leads  all  the  van.  Vincent 
Serrano  is  a  polished  villain ; 
Pauline  Duffield  a  mother  of 
sweet  simplicity  and  gentle 
grace ;  John  Stokes  an  insistent 
implacable  detective; 
Henry  Harmon  a  dod- 
dering doctor,  and  Burke 
Clarke  one  of  those 
faithful  valets  whose 
repose  is  only  equalled 
by  their  prescience.  The 
wives  are  played  respect- 
ively by  Suzanne  Jack- 
son and  Gertrude  Dallas. 
One  is  emotionally  ef- 
fective, the  other  critic- 
ally cynical.  The  auth- 
ors of  "Pay-Day"  are 
Oliver  D.  Bailey  and 
Lottie  Meaney. 


happen?  How  true  is  it  to  life?  That  is  for 
the  author  to  answer,  and  really  does  it  matter 
much  if  he  succeeds  in  keeping  up  our  interest 
in  the  drama  ? 


THE     THEATRE 

to  undeceive  him  but  marries  Wetona  to  avoid 
further  trouble.  Soon  after,  the  truth  is  out, 
and  Wells  cannot  escape  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  Indians. 


Lily  Cahill 


Brandon  Tynan  William  J.   Kelly 

SCENE   IN   "THE   MELODY   OK   YOCTII"   AT   THE    FULTON 


Quannah,   the  chief  of   the   Coman- 
ches    tribe,    married    a    white    woman. 
Wetona  was  born  of  the  union.    While 
in  a  boarding  school  she  met  Anthony 
Wells,  a  young  engineer,  who  at  first 
promises  to  marry  her,  but  soon  de- 
serts    her.       Quannah,     who 
learns  of  his  daughter's   dis- 
grace, swears  vengeance  upon 
her    seducer,    and    inasmuch 
as  she  runs  to  John  Hardin, 
the    Indian    agent,    for    pro- 
tection, he  takes   for  granted 
that  he  is  the  culprit.  Hardin 
has    always    loved    the    little 
Indian  girl,  and  does  not  try 


Vincent   Serrano 


ml    Irene    Fenwick    in    "Pay-D 
at  the  Booth 


LYCEUM.  "THE  HEART  OF  .WETONA."  Play 
in  three  acts  by  George  Scarborough.  Pro- 
duced on  February  2O.th  with  this  cast : 

Quannah,  William  Courtleigh;  Wetona,  Lenore 
Ulrich;  John  Hardin.  John  Miltern;  David  Wells, 
Edward  L.  Snader;  Anthony  Wells,  Lowell  Sherman; 
Mary  Greer,  Isabel  O'Madigan;  Comanche  Jack.  Cur- 
tis Cooksey;  Nauma,  Ethel  Benton;  Nipo.  H.  G. 
Carleton;  Pasequa,  Langdon  West;  Eagle,  Chief  Deer. 

A  good  melodrama  of  the  old  school  that 
can  boast  of  a  wronged  girl,  an  irate  father, 
a  villain  and  a  hero,  full  of  exciting  moments, 
that  is  "The  Heart  of  Wetona,"  the  latest  play 
by  George  Scarborough. 

First  brought  to  light  under  the  title  of  "Okla- 
homa" it  was  rechristened  for  the  New  York 
debut.  Without  resembling  either  of  them,  it 
has  an  atmosphere  of  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden 
West"  and  "Madame  Butterfly."  Is  it  that  David 
Belasco  had  a  hand  in  the  staging  or  did  it  just 


The  admirable  stagecraft  of  David  Belasco  is 
seen  everywhere — in  the  scenery  as  well  as  the 
acting  and  selection  of  the  players.  William 
Courtleigh,  in  a  wonderful  make-up,  is  excel- 
lent as  Quannah,  while  John  Miltern  as  John 
Hardin  is  not  only  manly,  but  sympathetic  at  all 
times.  The  two  most  difficult  roles  are,  how- 
ever, Wetona  and  Anthony  Wells.  Lenore 
L'lrich,  childlike  as  she  is,  helpless,  going 
through  the  entire  gamut  of  happiness  to  despair, 
comes  to  the  front  in  this  plas  as  »ne  of  the 
most  delightful  of  our  younger  actresses.  Her 
performance  was  a  delight  i<>  eye  and  ear.  As 
the  villain  Lowell  Sherman  was  excellent. 

FULTON".  "Tin-:  MKI.OHV  UK  YnrTH."  Ro- 
mantic Irish  comedy  in  three  acts. 
Produced  on  February  ifitli  with  the 
following  cast : 

Cathleen  Linnett,  Lily  Cahill;  Mary 
Powers,  Eva  Le  Ga'lienne;  Alice,  Mary  Les- 
lie Mayo;  Sara  Ann  Powers,  MaK'-iii-  Hollo 
way  Fisher;  Henry  Sly,  Charles  McCarthy: 
Phil  O'Grady.  William'  Hr.rriuan;  Lord  Kil- 
tartan,  Wrn.  J.  Ki-Ily;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hil- 
perty,  Florine  Arnold;  Pastor  Paul  Knox. 
George  Giddens;  Anthony  Beresford,  Bran- 
don Tynan;  Blind  Man.  Thomas  J.  McCrane. 

The  Irish  play  cannot  be  described 
as  being  in  any  kind  of  vogue.  A 
dwindling  number  of  actors,  with 
tuneful  throats,  have  made  enormous 
success  in  a  very  limited  number  of 
such  plays;  but  the  distinctly  Irish 
play,  unaided  by  song  that  was  half 
the  action,  and  built  up  of  the  turf 
and  the  sod,  are  not  on  the  daily  bill 
of  theatrical  fare.  An  Irish  romantic 
play,  to  attract  attention,  would  have 
to  be  written  by  a  true  Irishman.  This, 
fortunately,  is  the  case  with  "The 
Melody  of  Youth,"  entitled  boldly  "a 
romantic  Irish  comedy,"  by  Brandon 
Tynan.  It  is  no  discredit  to  say  that 


VALLI    VALLI 
In  "The  Cohan  Revue,  1916,"  at  the  Astor 
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©  Ira  L.  Hill's  Studio 

FRIKDA    HEMPEL   IN   THE   ROLE    OF    LADY    HARRIET   IN 


MARTA"   AT   THE   METROPOLITAN    OPERA    HOUSE 


/"•"OMBINING  the  skill  of  a  coloratura  with  a  rarely  beautiful  lyric  voice,  Frieda  Hempel  occupies  a  unique  position  at  the  Met- 
^— •"  ropolitan  Opera  House,  filling  leading  roles  of  both  genres.  She  had  won  success  abroad  before  she  came  to  the  Metropolitan, 
having  sung  at  the  Berlin  Opera,  at  liayreuth  and  CJovent  Garden.  She  is  a  native  of  Leipsic  and  at  first  studied  to  be  a 
pianiste  when  her  voice  was  discovered  and  shaped  her  career  into  that  of  a  great  singer.  Her  greatest  successes  at  the  Metropolitan 
have  been  as  the  Feldmarschallin  in  "Der  Rosenkavalier,"  Eva  in  "Die  Meistersinger,"  Queen  of  the  Night  in  "The  Magic  Flute," 
iitul  Violetta  in  "La  Traviata."  An  attractive  personality,  gracious  in  manner,  a  good  actress  and  possessed  of  a  voice  of  rare,  limpid 

beauty,    Frieda    Hempel   is  a    favorite   among  opera   devotees. 


White 

Pirate  Girls  in  "Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr.," 
at  the  Winter  Garden 


it  may  be  too  Irish  for  every 
taste,  for  a  play  may  be  too 
English  or  too  German  or  too 
French  or  too  American,  or 
too  anything.  Perhaps,  too, 
all  romantic  things  are  old,  and 
this  play  has  many  of  the  old 
elements  and  characters,  but 
none  that  exactly  correspond 
to  the  patriotic  plays,  which 
have  become  so  outworn,  of 
the  Boucicault  period.  The 
play  is  an  idyl.  An  Irish 
youth,  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood, falls  in  love  with  a  lass  who  loves  all 
cheerful  things  and  who  is  accounted  frivolous 
and  worldly;  she  is  only  gay  hearted  and  true 
hearted.  It  so  happens  that  she  is  his  ward,  a 
very  convenient  arrangement,  theatrically  and 
otherwise.  The  denouement,  naturally,  is,  that  in 
spite  of  rivals  and  family  opposition,  he  wins  her 
and  she  wins  him  to  a  life  of  less  care  than  that 
of  the  priesthood.  The  scenic  adjuncts  of  the 
play  filled  it  with  the  Irish  atmosphere.  The 
thatched  cottage  "on  the  top  of  the  hill,"  set  in 
a  garden  with  a  generous  apple  tree  in  full 
bloom,  is  a  delight.  Miss  Lily  Cahill  is  the 
much  loved  girl,  and  well  suited  to  the  demands 
made  on  her.  Mr.  Tynan  has  grace,  fervor,  at- 
tractiveness, and  (including  authorship)  varied 
ability.  Florine  Arnold,  as  a  talkative,  super- 
stitious, odd  character,  an  old  woman,  played 
with  distinction  in  a  capable  company,  which  in- 
cluded George  Giddens,  an  uncommonly  fine 
character  actor. 


Harts 


AL  JOLSuN 
Featured  in   "Robinson  Crusoe,   Jr." 


with   her   companions 
den,   proves  to   them 


tncksome  peasant  girl  to 
perfection.  Apart  from 
her  popularity  at  home, 
the  impersonation  was 
convincing  of  its  fidelity  to 
type.  In  a  second  venture 
she  was  less  successful, 
but  in  "Pom-Pom"  she 
comes  into  her  own  again. 
In  it,  however,  she  is 
without  the  advantage  of 
naturalness  in  the  play  it- 
self. The  book  of  the 
original  Hungarian  opera 
may  have  preserved  prob- 
abilities better.  But  an 
audience  is  not  disposed 
to  quarrel  even  with  im- 
possibilities if  a  good 
measure  of  entertainment 
is  provided.  Paulette,  an 
actress,  is  about  to  appear 
as  "Pom-Pom,  the  Pick- 
pocket." While  she  is  on 
the  stage  thieves  steal  her 
jewels.  When  she  returns 
to  her  dressing  room  she, 
being  dressed  as  a  boy 
pickpocket,  is  arrested  as 
one  of  the  band  of  thieves 
and  is  carried  off  to  jail 
with  them.  She  escapes 
is  held  by  them  in  their 
by  her  dexterity  in  a  re- 


THE     THEATRE 

hearsal  of  picking  pockets  that  she  is  a  worthy 
member.  She  entertains  them  with  song  and 
dance,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
She  falls  in  love  with  a  police  lieutenant  dis- 
guised as  an  "Apache,"  with  the  important  re- 
sult to  the  audience  that  she  has  an  "Apache" 
dance  with  him.  She  is  finally  rescued.  'I  he 
working  out  of  the  idea  of  the  book  serves 
the  purpose  as  librettos  go.  but  ic  is  Mitzi  Hajos 
a'nd  good  music  and  dancing  that  reconcile  us  to 
a  story  that  seems  to  be  somewhat  bungled  per- 
haps in  the  rewriting.  With  the  probabilities 
better  guarded  it  would  be  susceptible  of  being 
built  up  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  As  it  is  we  have 
such  convenient  interpolations  of  Mitzi's  dance 
with  a  dummy,  in  reality  Phyllis  Davis,  a  capital 
bit  of  drollery,  so  well  done  and  with  certain 
variations  from  the  not  unfamiiar  "act,"  that  it 
has  the  distinction  of  a  novelty.  The  principal 
comedian  is  Tom  McNaughton,  for  whom  better 
opportunities  might  be  provided.  The  vocal  pre- 
eminence was  with  Edith  Day.  The  scenery  was 
by  Joseph  Urban,  whose  work  has  enriched  many 
recent  productions. 


PARK.  "THE  ROAD  TO  MANDAI.AY."  Comic 
opera  in  two  acts.  Book  by  William  H.  Post; 
lyrics  by  William  McKenna ;  music  by  Oreste 
Vessela.  Produced  on  March  1st  with  this  cast: 

Ensign  Tom  Ballantine,  John  Roberts;  Lieutenant  Steve 
North,  Stanley  C.  Ridges;  Alphonse  Vivani.  Eddie  "Cu- 
pid" Morris;  Mrs.  Everleigh  Fitzhugh,  Marie  Morgan; 
Yvette,  Gretchen  Eastman;  Rose  Montgomery,  Hazel 
Kirke;  Lily  Montgomery.  Leola  Lucey;  Lieutenant  Jack 
Poindexter.  Frank  Pollock;  Hiram  Montgomery,  Herbert 
Corthell;  Singh  Poontano,  Lawrence  Grant. 


4-* 


COHAN.  "PoM-PoM."  Comic  opera  in  two 
acts.  Score  by  Hugo  Felix.  Book  and  lyrics  by 
Anne  Caldwell.  Produced  on  February  28th  with 
the  following  cast : 

Count  de  Joie,  George  Brugger;  Manager  of  the  Olym- 
pia, Eric  Campbell;  Evelyn,  Edith  Day;  Policeman  No. 
13,  Tom  McNaughton;  Secretary  to  Manager  of  the 
Olympia,  Allan  Kelly;  The  Author,  Charles  Angelo; 
Paulette,  Mitzi  Hajos;  A  Critic,  Ben  Lewin;  Stage  Car- 
penter of  the  Olympia,  Thomas  Wood;  Bertrand,  Carl 
Gantvoort;  Grolmus,  Thomas  Walsh;  Macache,  William 
Eville;  Bidage,  Harry  Child;  Therese,  Rita  Dane;  Gina, 
Edith  Day;  Jean,  Thomas  Wood;  Papa  Chapelle,  George 
Brugger;  Big  Biassou,  Detmar  Poppen;  The  Dummv, 
Phyllis  Davis. 

Mitzi  Hajos  is  a  diminutive 
creature  of  charm  not  particu- 
larly dependent  on  personal 
beauty,  but  on  a  tricksome  spirit 
and  mimetic  qualities.  She  can 
assimilate  the  spirit  and  form 
of  the  character  she  assumes. 
All  actors,  it  may  be  said,  aim 
to  do  this,  but  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction in  achievement,  a  dis- 
tinction that  constitutes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  artificial 
and  the  natural.  Her  first  ap- 
pearance here,  a  season  or  two 
ago,  was  in  "Sari,"  an  opera  of 
Hungarian  life.  She  was  the 
good-hearted,  clumsy,  spirited, 


POM-POM"    AT   THE    COHAN   THEATRE 


White 


The  music  of  "The  Road  to  Mandalay"  is  by 
Oreste  Vessella,  who  is  distinguished  as  a  band 
leader.  There  is  not  much  substance  in  the 
piece,  but  are  not  operas  of  the  kind,  for  the 
most  part,  contrivances  for  opportunities  of 
song,  sentiment,  comedy,  dances  and  chorus?  A 
modern  story  in  old-fashioned  setting  is  the 
proper  description  of  it.  A  retired  wealthy 
American  manufacturer  is  traveling  in  India  with 
his  two  daughters,  who  meet  American  naval 
officers  with  the  usual  happy  complications  and 
results,  while  he  encounters  a  formidable  per- 
son (Marie  Horgan)  who  bags  him.  What  more 
is  wanted  in  a  comic  opera?  There  are  the 
native  dignitaries  in  resplendent  turbans,  sashes 
and  what-not,  to  exercise  terrible  comic  author- 
ity over  the  voyagers,  and  to  transact  comic  bits 
of  jealousy  and  dire  threats.  Has  not  the  re- 
tired candy  manufacturer  an  eye  for  beauty  in 
the  dancing  girls?  Herbert  Corthell,  if  provided 
with  better  opportunities  than  songs  interjected 
as  of  his  own  initiative,  and  not  particularly 


MITZI   HAJOS 
Starring  in   "Pom-Pom" 
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Scenes    in  "The    Heart    of   Wetona"    at    the    Lyceum 


Ouannah  is  trying  to  force 
from  Wetona  the  name  of 
her  white  lover,  but  she  re- 
fuses to  tell  him  because 
she  knows  her  father  will 
kill  him. 


William   Courtleigh  Lenore  Ulrich 


Photos  White 
William   Courtleigh 
Wetona,      the     daughter 


of     Quannah,      Chief     of     the 

Comanches,  tells  her  father  that  she  is  unfit  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Vestal  Virgin  at  the  annual  religious 
festival.  Quannah  tries  to  tear  her  civilized  gown  from 
her  and  orders  her  to  put  on  her  white  buckskin  dress. 


Isabel   O'Madinn 


Wetona  asks  Miss  Greer,  a  missionary  on  the 
Indian    reservation,    about   love 


Wetona  is  delighted  with  her  "Papoose  Cat 
Hardin  has  just  brought  to  her 


William  Courtleigh 


uannah,  having  followed  Wetona  to  Hardin's 
ouse,  whither  she  had  hurried  to  ask  Hardin's 

help  to  save  her  lover  from  her  father's  wrath. 

luspects  Hardin  as  the  man  who  has  wronged 
bis  daughter. 


Lowell   Sherman  Lenore   Ulrich 

Wetona    is    horrified    at    the    attitude    of    Tony 
Wells,  whom  she  loves. 


John   Miltern 


Lenore  Ulrich 


Hardin    tells    Wetona    she    must 

resist  temptation  and  asks  her  to 

be  bis  wife. 
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pertinent,  could  better  sustain  the  action  of  the 
story,  for  he  is  a  good  comedian.  Much  that 
belongs  to  the  development  of  the  material  could 
be  substituted  for  what  is  now  makeshift.  Leola 
Lucey,  having  suffered  an  accident,  was  com- 
pelled to  go  through  her  part  seated  in  a  wheel- 
chair. She  was  in  good  voice,  however,  and 
sang  "I'ircHy"  and  "Heart  of  My  Heart"  delight- 
fully. Frank  Pollock,  with  a  clear  tenor,  has  a 
spirited  song  in  "Sail  .  l;i.jy." 


man  through  his  better  self,  actually  represented 
on  the  stage,  was  not  calculated  to  either  stir  or 
interest.  The  play  had  some  original  and  novel 
features — mechanical  or  otherwise- — but  was 
hopelessly  undramatic.  Edwin  Arden,  in  the 
leading  role,  acted  with  sustained  strength  and 
variety.  W.  B.  Mack,  as  his  superior  alter  ego, 
was  impressive,  and  there  was  real  feeling  evi- 
denced by  Haywood  Ginn  as  an  honest  but  mis- 
understood son-in-law. 


mother  was  ably  taken  by  Gertrude  Berkeley, 
but  both  Ivy  Troutman  and  Walter  Hampden 
were  below  the  mark  attained  by  the  others. 
Gareeth  Hughes  was,  of  course,  splendid.  The 
scenery  was  designed  by  Norman  Wilkinson. 


CORT.  "ANY  HOUSE."  Play  in  three  acts  by 
Owen  Davis  and  Robert  H.  Davis.  Produced  on 
February  I4th  with  the  following  cast : 

Sardus  Smnmerfield.  Edwin  Arden;  Doctor  Bassett, 
Frank  Gilmore;  David  Bradford.  Milton  Sills;  John  Wake- 
field,  Hay  ward  Ginn;  Denliam  Rodgers,  Tames  Seeley; 
Charlie  Tope,  Jay  Wilson;  Ben  Klotz.  Ralph  J.  Herbert; 
Howard  Wayne.  Junius  Matthews;  A  Newsboy,  Jack 
Davis;  Esther,  Katherine  Emmet;  Amy,  Edith  Luckett; 
Mrs.  Gilbert.  Louise  Galloway;  Alice  Wayne,  Hunter 
Arden;  Martha,  Annie  Buckley. 

"Any  House,"  the  modern  morality  in  "three 
periods,"  by  Owen  Davis  and  Robert  H.  Davis, 
failed  at  the  Cort  to  evoke  any  popular  appeal 
and  was  promptly  withdrawn.  The  spiritual  re- 
generation of  a  selfish,  obstinate  and  foolish  old 


GAIETY.  "Easter,"  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  most  religious  plays  of  Strindberg, 
produced  by  Mme.  Strindberg  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Stage  Society,  recently,  was 
most  enthusiastically  received.  The  play  itself 
is  a  gem — the  story  of  human  spiritual  resur- 
rection personified  in  a  young  hyper-sensitive 
neurotic  through  whom  the  Scandinavian  family 
is  brought  back  finally  to  hope  and  joy  and 
peace.  This  role-  of  Eleonora  was  played  most 
sympathetically  by  Kathleen  McDonnell.  Her 
interpretation  was  most  sincere  and  convincing. 
Henry  Stephenson,  as  the  generous  creditor,  did 
a  remarkably  fine  bit  of  acting.  The  role  of  the 


MAX1NE  ELLIOTT'S.  I. A  AKGENTINA.  The 
debut  of  La  Argentina,  the  renowned  Spanish 
dancer,  on  February  8th  last,  was  a  memorable 
invasion  for  New  Yorkers  interested  in  music 
and  dancing.  She  is  so  distinctive,  so  utterly  dif- 
ferent to  the  other  dancers  who  have  come  to 
us  that  her  performance  was  an  unusual  treat. 
For  this  occasion  E.  Granados  wrote  "El  tango 
de  los  Ojos  Verdes,"  which  was  most  enthusi- 
astically received.  The  other  numbers  were  by 
Gounod,  Greig,  Massenet,  etc.  One  of  the 
most  charming  was  "Danse  del  Albanico"  by 
Grieg.  The  costumes  of  La  Argentina  were 
striking  in  their  simplicity  and  coloring,  and 
tended  to  accentuate  her  slender  grace  and  dis- 
tinction. By  her  first  performance  she  scored  an 
immediate  success  before  an  audience  composed 
of  actors,  actresses,  musicians,  opera  stars  and 
patrons  of  the  art.  (Continued  on  page  238) 


New  York  to  Hear  Gustav  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony 


THERE  was  a  musician  once,  born 
in  Bohemia,  in  1860,  and  called 
Gustav  Mahler,  who  came  to  New 
York  in  1907,  at  the  instance  of  the  ill- 
fated  Conried,  to  conduct  German  opera 
for  a  season  or  two.  Also  he  held  the 
leadership  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
just  before  Mr.  Stransky's  time.  He  was 
possibly  not  a  winning  person,  this  Herr 
Mahler,  perhaps  not  a  popular  one,  cer- 
tainly a  much-criticised  one.  Amiability 
appears  not  to  have  been  his  strong 
paint,  nor  the  ability  to  make  concessions, 
artistic  or  otherwise.  When  he  finally 
shook  the  dust  of  New  York  from  his 
feet,  which  he  did  to  a  slow  accompani- 
ment of  ill-disguised  relief,  no  wail  in 
especial  went  up  to  high  heaven. 

Herr  Mahler  had  conducted  some  ex- 
cellent performances  of  "Tristan"  and 
"Die  Walkure";  he  had  revived  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro,"  and  had  brought 
out  Smetana's  "Bartered  Bride"  and  Tschaikow- 
sky's  "Pique  Dame" — but  then  he  had  been  es- 
pecially imported  from  Vienna  to  do  those  things 
and  the  New  York  public  prefered  Hertz  or 
Toscanini  any  day.  So  did  the  critics.  And  did 
anybody  care  that  he  had  conducted  opera  and 
concerts  at  Castel  and  Leipsic,  at  Budapest  and 
Hamburg,  at  Mannheim  and  Berlin,  that  he  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Bruckner,  and  that  he  had  two 
operas,  exquisite  song  cycles  and  ten  symphonies 
to  his  credit?  They  did  not.  Besides,  he  had 
jarred  on  the  Committee  of  the  Philharmonic. 

So  he  went  back  to  Europe,  probably  some- 
what embittered.  He  was  made  that  way.  Pos- 
sibly, except  Wagner,  nobody  ever  knew  as  many 
ways  to  have  people  jar  on  him,  or  to  jar  them 
in  return  as  Mahler  did.  Not  originally — he  had 
been  an  idealist  once — it  may  be  he  always  was — 
but  of  his  kind  are  the  kingdom  of  pessimists. 
To  strive,  to  strain,  to  fail — that  seemed  to  be 
his  record. 

But  records  are  made  to  be  broken.  In  1910, 
the  year  of  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play, 
there  drifted  back  to  America  the  news  that 
Gustav  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  and  crowning 
work  had  been  given  on  September  I2th,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  immense  new  Fest  Halle  at 
Munich,  before  apparently  everybody  in  Europe 
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that  could  get  in.  Americans  or  Europeans, 
tourists  or  musicians,  they  were  all  on  hand, 
with  Richard  Strauss  in  a  front  box  studying 
the  score  through  a  lorgnette  and  royalties 
thicker  than  thieves  in  Vallambrossa. 

For  that  strange,  unhappy,  intolerant  person- 
ality of  Mahler's  seems  to  have  enclosed  some- 
thing very  like  genius — and  at  last  to  have  been 
discovered  in  his  Eighth  Symphony.  Every  com- 
poser of  absolute  music  has  dreamed  of  some- 
time doing  a  great  symphony  which  should  unite 
all  the  arts  of  the  concert  room.  Beethoven  be- 
gan his  just  before  he  died.  Mendelssohn  and 
Liszt  finished  theirs. 

Among  the  moderns  who  have  achieved 
such  work  are  Bruckner,  Sibelius  and  Mah- 
ler— and  the  greatest  of  these  is  Mahler. 
Mr.  Leopold  Stokowski,  the  first  man  to  inter- 
pret it  in  America,  who  will  lead  it  in  New  York 
on  April  9th,  describes  Mahler's  Choral  Sym- 
phony as  "comprehending  the  most  ethereal  and 
atmospheric,  as  well  as  the  greatest  sonorities 
of  orchestral  expression." 

The  conception  is  a  stupendous  one,  and  its 
carrying  out  involves  besides  an  orchestra  of 


one  hundred  and  ten,  a  boy  choir  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  a  chorus  of  nine 
hundred  persons.  There  are  eight  solo- 
ists, three  sopranos,  two  contraltos,  one 
tenor,  one  baritone,  and  one  bass. 

Among  his  other  peculiarities,  Mahler 
had  a  hatred  of  the  artistic  dissection  of 
his  works.  They  must  be  judged,  he  de- 
clared, on  their  effect  as  a  whole.  But 
he  did  allow  one  man,  Richard  Specht,  to 
write  what  may  be  called  an  authorized 
analysis  of  his  Eighth  or  Choral  Sym- 
phony. The  symphony  is  resolved  into 
two  parts. 

The  first  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
double  fugue,  around  the  old  hymn  "Veni 
Creator  Spiritus"  and  symbolizes  the  love 
that  moves  the  universe,  an  invocation  of 
the  Creative  Spirit,  a  song  of  yearning, 
of  devotion,  of  anticipation.  The  second 
half,  introducing  the  soloists,  is  woven 
about  the  scene  of  the  Anchorites  in 
Goethe's  "Faust"  and  typifies  the  realization  of 
that  yearning  which  penetrates  the  first  half.  The 
realization  is  an  overpowering,  all  embracing  puri- 
fied and  purifying  love  of  woman — "Das  Ewige 
Weibliche !" 

Sings  the  choir  finally — from   '"Faust"  : 
"All  passing  things 

Are  symbols  sent ; 
Here  Insufficiency 

Grows  to  event. 
The   Indescribable 

Here  'tis  done, 
Th'  Eternal   Feminine 

Leads  us  on." 

"Mahler  himself  felt,"  says  Mr.  Specht,  "that 
his  preceding  works  were  preludes  to  this  great 
Hymn  of  Love." 

On  Sunday  evening,  April  pth,  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  this  epoch-making  work 
is  to  be  presented  for  the  fourth  time  in  Amer- 
ica, the  first  time  in  New  York.  Perhaps  across 
the  gulf  of  time  and  sense.  Mahler,  listening, 
may  hear  his  own  work  given  in  his  former 
workshop — and  may  know  that  the  old  discords 
have  been  resolved  into  an  eternal  harmony. 
Who  knows? 

CLARE  P.  PEELER. 
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F    these    splendid    pictures    Sir    Sidney    Lee    says:      "The    publisher,    John   Boydell,   in  1787,   organized    a  scheme    for   illustrating  scenes   in   Shakespeare's 
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WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE 

From  the  engraving  by  Martin  Drocshout  on  the  title  page 

of  the  First  Folio  of  1623.     Accepted  by  Shakespearean 

critics  as  the  most  authentic  portrait  of  the  poet. 
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is  as  hopeless  to  hope  as  it  tooulb  be  arrogant  to 
asettmr  that  any  tribute  of  praise  or  thanbsgibing  can 
glorify  toith  any  further  glory  the  name  that  is  abotoe 
ebcry  other  for  bariety  in  supremacy  of  potoers  and  unity  in 
btoersity  of  genius,  ©f  poetry  pure  anb  simple,  imaginatibe 
anD  sublime,  there  is  no  master  tobo  has  left  us  more;  of 
humor  there  is  no  master  tobo  has  left  us  as  much  of  so 
high  a  quality  anb  so  beep  an  insight;  of  toomen  as  of  men 
there  is  no  poet  tobo  has  createb  so  many  so  surely  enDotoeb 
toitb  eberlasting  life,  ail  that  can  be  bnoton  of  manboob,  of 
toomanboob,  anb  of  chilbhoob,  he  tmeto  better  than  any  other 
man  eber  born.  J\t  is  not  only  the  crotoning  glory  of 
dgnglanb,  it  is  the  crotoning  glory  of  manbinb,  that  such  a 
man  sboulb  eber  babe  been  born  as  William  £>babespeare. 

Algernon  Cbarietf  .t-tuinbtinir. 
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HP!  IE  engraved  portrait  of  Shakespeare  by  Martin  Droeshout  (see  opposite  page) 
•  was  published  in  1623  on  the  title  page  of  the  First  Folio  of  the  plays.  The  en- 
graver belonged  to  a  family  of  Flemish  engravers  long  settled  in  London.  It  is  con- 
sidered improbable  that  Droeshout,  who  was  only  fifteen  when  Shakespeare  died,  had 
any  personal  knowledge  of  the  dramatist.  It  is  believed  that  the  engraver  worked 
from  a  preliminary  drawing  or  limning,  it  being  customary  among  engravers  of. that 
day  to  follow  crude  pictures  in  oils  especially  prepared  for  them  by  "picture  makers" 
who  ranked  professionally  far  below  limners  or  portrait  painters  of  repute.  Two 
copies  of  the  engraving  in  its  first  state  are  known.  One  is  in  Malone's  perfect  copy 
of  the  First  Folio  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  The  other  was  extracted  by 
J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps  from  a  First  Folio  in  his  possession  and  framed  separately 
by  him.  It  now  belongs  to  the  American  collector,  Mr.  H.  C.  Folger,  of  New  York. 
The  picture  seen  opposite  was  photographed  by  permission  from  the  $7,000  copy  of  the 
First  Folio  now  in  possession  of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  "Although  the  first 
state  of  the  engraving,"  says  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  "offers  no  variation  in  the  general  de- 
sign, the  tone  is  clearer  than  in  the  ordinary  exemplars,  and  the  details  are  better 
defined.  The  light  falls  more  softly  on  the  muscles  of  the  face,  especially  about  the 
mouth  and  below  the  eye.  The  hair  is  darker  than  the  shadows  on  the  forehead  and 
flows  naturally,  but  it  throws  no  reflection  on  the  collar  as  in  the  later  impressions. 
As  a  result  the  wooden  effect  of  the  impression  is  qualified  in  the  first  state  of  the 
print.  The  forehead  loses  the  unnaturally  swollen  or  hydrocephalotis  appearance  of 
the  later  states,  and  the  hair  ceases  to  resemble  a  raised  wig.  In  the  later  impression 
all  (he  shadows  have  been  darkened  by  cross-hatching  and  cross-dotting,  especially 
about  the  chin  and  the  roots  of  the  hair  on  the  forehead,  while  the  moustache  has 

been  roughly  enlarged.     The  later  reproductions  in  extant  copies  of  the  First 

Folio  show  many  slight  variations  among  themselves,  but  all  bear  witness  to 

the  deterioration  of  the  plate." 

.  On  the  page  facing  the  Droeshout  engraving  in  the  First  Folio,  Ben 

Jonson  congratulates  "the  graver"  in  the  following  lines : 

This   Figure,   that   tboii    here  seest   put, 

It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut; 
Wherein  the  Graver  had  a  strife 

With   Nature,  to  out-do  the  life: 
O,  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 

As  well  in   brass,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face,  the  Print   would  then  surpass 

All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass. 
But,   since  he  cannot,   reader,  look. 

Not  on  his  Picture,   but  his  Book. 

"There  are  only  two  representations  of  Shakespeare  in  existence," 
says  William  Winter,  "which  can  be  considered  authentic — the  Droeshout  por- 
trait and  the  Gerard  Jonson  bust  (see  page  204).  They  are  not  perfect  works  of  art; 
they,  probably,  do  not  faithfully  depict  the  original ;  but  they  were  seen  and  accepted 
by  persons  to  whom  Shakespeare  had  been  a  companion.  The  bust  was  sanctioned  by 
his  widow  and  children;  the  portrait  was  sanctioned  by  his  friend  Ben  Jonson." 
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By   EDWARD   FALES  COWARD 


IN  all  the  three  hundred  years  that  have. lapsed 
since  Shakespeare  passed  into  the  Great  Be- 
yond,  there  have  ever  been   those  of   every 
nation    eager   with    time   and    money    to   unearth 
the   tiniest   data   concerning  this    Immortal.     Yet 
the  past  refuses  to  yield  up  her  secrets,  and  here 
we   stand   to-day   but   little  more   in- 
formed   of    him,    the    man,    and    his 
actual   doings   than   was   the   genera- 
tion of  two  hundred  years  ago.  '1  he 
history  of  his  time,  the  circumstances 
of  which  he  was  a  probable  part,  the 
literature    of    the    day,    sidelights    on 
the    theatrical    events    of    Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  possible  likelihood  of  his 
this    or    that    are    the    principal    con- 
comitants    with     which     biographers 
eke  out  the  scanty  little  of  fact  into 
books  that  shall  contain  the  number 
of  pages  that  a  commercial  necessity 
exacts.      This    is    the    record     from 
Rowe  to  Hamilton  Mabie,  from  Ma- 
ione  to   Georg  Brandes,   from   Cole- 
ridge   to    Horace    Howard    Furness, 
from    Schlegel    to    Sir    Sidney    Lee. 
Eliminate    conjecture,    dispense    with 
surmise  and  the  actual   residuum  is  a  trace. 

William  Shakespeare,  eldest  son  and  third 
child  of  John  Shakespeare  and  Mary  Arden,  his 
wife,  was  baptized  April  26,  1564,  from  which 
record  it  is  inferred,  there  being  nothing  more 
authentic  to  go  by,  that  he  was  born  within  a 
few  days  of  that  date  in  Stratford-on-Avon.' 
His  mother's  family  were  gentry  at  Snitterfield 
while  his  father,  John,  was  traditionally  a  glover 
in  addition  to  which  he  dealt  in  general  mer- 
chandise such  as  wool,  skins,  etc.  He  was  a 
citizen  of  some  mark  for  he  held  many  local 
offices  including  that  of  High  Bailiff,  equivalent 
to  the  mayoralty  of  the  town.  Further,  he  dealt 
in  real  estate — his  wife  brought  him  some  money 
— and  he  later  figured  as  an  owner  of  several 
houses  at  Stratford.  The  life  which  John  and 
Mary  led  with  their  family  was  typical  of  the 
general  simplicity  but  rude  comfort  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  was  in  1571,  or  at  the  age  of  seven 
that  Master  William  first  began  to  creep  un- 
willingly to  school.  It  is  a  fair  certainty  that 
he  got  there  a  good  training  in  elementary  Latin 
and  the  ordinary  English  studies.  It  was  not  to 
be  for  long,  however,  for  in  1578  his  father's 
affairs  began  to  ebb.  John  Shake- 
speare failed  in  his  assessments,  got 
into  debt,  lost  his  public  office  and 
was  judicially  declared  a  bankrupt. 
It  was,  therefore,  when  he  was  four- 
teen that  William  was  called  upon 
to  do  something  for  the  family 
needs.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  value  of  his  sabbatical  training 
there  were  influences  at  hand  during 
this  formulative  period  that  surely  stamped  their 
mark  on  the  lad's  imaginative  capacity.  Strolling 
players  came  to  Stratford.  Their  simple  but 
virile  plays,  crudely  acted,  were  given  in  the 
Guild  Hall.  Good  Queen  Be«s  in  1575  visited 
Kenilworth  Castle,  only  thirteen  miles  from  the 


View  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  lovely  little  Warwickshire  town  in  which  the  youth 
of    Shakespeare    was    passed. 
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town,  where  gorgeous  en- 
tertainment was  provided 
for  her  royal  amusement. 
Master  Will  undoubtedly 
was  a  spectator. 

Of   the   interval   until   his 
marriage       in        November, 
1582,    only    all    too 
dubious      tradition 
fills    in    the    yawn- 
ing   gaps.      Drink- 
ing    riotously      at 
taverns        was 
charged   against 

him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  some  irregu- 
larity had  entered  his  life.  An  ineluc- 
table necessity  brought  about  his  marriage  to 
Anne  Hathaway  of  Shottery.  She  was  twenty- 
seven  and  he  was  only  nineteen.  Certain  it  is 
that  Susanna,  daughter  of  the  union,  was  born 
just  six  months  after  the  marriage  license  was 
issued.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  the 
father  of  three,  the  twins,  Hamnet  and  Judith 
being  born  in  1585.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
to  feed  this  very  youthful  family  with  juicy 
venison  that  Shakespeare  became  mixed  up  with 
the  law,  but  the  best  of  tradition  has  it  that  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  had  him  punished  for  poaching 
and  thereafter  became  a  vulnerable  butt  for 
Shakespeare's  youth- 
ful but  incisive  sa- 
t  i  r  e.  Enthusiasts 
like  Sir  Sidney  Lee 
have  worked  out 
the  very  roads  by 
which  he  travelled 
and  the  particular 
inns  at  which  he 
stopped  when 
Shakespeare,  in  ei- 
ther 1586  or  1587, 
shook  off  the  dust 
of  Stratford  from 
his  feet  and  set  out 
for  that  London 
that  was  to  yield 
him  the  opportunity 
which,  later,  he  was 
to  pay  back  a  thou- 
sand fold  in  the  en- 
during blaze  of  his 
imperishable  fame. 
Yet  still  another 
void.  On  reaching 
the  English  metrop- 


olis just  what   influences   drew  him   to  the  play- 
house?    Was  it  that  he  renewed  the  earlier  ac- 
quaintance    he     had     made     with     the     strolling 
players   at   Stratford   or  was   it  that  because  he 
held    horses   of   visitors   to   the   theatre   that   he 
cast  his   fortunes  in  with  the  drama?     Anyway, 
the    first    identifying    record — December,     1594 — 
shows  him  as  one  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain players,  the  roster  of  which  in- 
cludes  the  names  of   Richard   Burbage, 
Heming    and    Condell,   later   to   become 
his  publishers,  but  Lee,  always   a  care- 
ful    investigator,     figures     it     out     that 
Shakespeare's     earliest    histrionic    ven- 
tures were  associated  with  the  new  the- 
atre,    The    Rose,    at     Southwark,    two 
years   earlier   under   Henslowe's   direction. 

Three  fugitive  statements  are  all  that  remain  to 
fix  his  status  as  an  actor.  Gilbert  Shakespeare, 
a  brother,  in  his  declining  years,  said  he  saw 
William  enact  an  old  man,  possibly  Adam  in  "As 
You  Like  It";  Rowe.  the  poet's  first  biographer, 
declares  the  Ghost  in  "Hamlet"  was  "the  top  of 
his  performances,"  while  "Excellent  is  the  qual- 
ity he  professes,"  is  a  remark  set  down  by 
Chettle,  a  contemporary.  If  the  personal  ideal, 
however,  is  to  be  unimpaired,  let  us  trust  that 
there  has  been  some  "break  in  the  papyrus."  for 
it  almost  seems  that  eleven  years  elapsed  during 
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In  this  room  William  Shakespeare  was  born   352  years  ago.     The  ceiling  is  so  low  that 

it    can    easily    be   touched    with    the    hand.      On    the   chimney-piece    many    famous    ^tor9 

and   other   celebrities    have    inscribed   their    names,   among   them,    Edmund    Kean,    Walter 

Scott.    Thackerav.    Dickens,    and    Lord    Byron. 
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ivhich  Shakespeare  never  saw  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. But  il  lie  neglected  his  duties  as  a  IIUM- 
uand  and  a  tuiher,  it  was  a  wondertul  devotion 
which  he  gave  to  his  then  budding  art. 

Come  we  now  to  Hecuba,  the  golden  age  when 
British  poetry  broke  into  an  effulgent  dawn  when 
lie,  her  noblest  singer,  sounded  tlie  full  throated 
notes  destined  for  eternal  reverueration  through- 
out the  corridors  ot  illimitable  lime. 

Ot  the  piays  which  he  re-wrote  or  embellished 
by  his   marvellous   brilliancy  of   imagination  and 
laciluy  of  beautiful  expression;   of   the   wonder- 
lul  comedies  and  soul  searching  tragedies  which 
sprang  Jove-like   from  his  mighty   brain,  here  is 
neither  the  time  nor  space  to  enter  into  detailed 
analysis   or    discussion.      Sufficient   to    say,    how- 
ever,  that   during  the   decade   following  his   first 
arrival    in     London     there     was    accomplishment 
superhuman   in   its   wide-reaching  value. 
And   what   a   worker,  too !     It   was   not 
merely  as  a   hack  reviser,  and  an  orig- 
inal author  that  Shakespeare  labored  in 
the   theatrical   vineyard.     His   two   long 
poems,   "Venus   and  Adonis"  and   "The 
Rape    of    Lucrece,"    were    published    at 
this   time.      He   indubitably   acted   more 
frequently    than    his    contemporaries    saw    fit    to 
record.       Sneeringly     called,     by     the     rancorous 
Robert  Green,  jealous  of  his  growing  popularity, 
a  Johannes   Factotum,   this   implies   that  he   was 
an  active  agent  in  the  rehearsing  and  staging  of 
plays,  the  drilling  of  the  irresponsible   (the  rank 
and  file  of  players  was  none  too  respectable  just 
then),  the  moulding  of  the  loutish  school  boy  into 
some    semblance    of    identity    with    his    lustrous 
heroines   for  at  that  time  no  women  graced  the 
boards.     Then   the  reading  which  he  must  have 
accomplished !     For  it  was  during  these  ten  years 
that   not   less   than   thirteen    plays    dripped    from 
his  pen,  not  all  of  unvarying  merit,  to  be   sure, 
still   it  was  within  this  period  that  he  gave  pos- 
terity :    "Titus    Andronicus,"    "Henry   VI,"    Parts 


The  home  of  Mary  Arden  (the  poet's  mother) 
at    Wilmcote. 


I,  II  and  III,  "Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  "The 
Comedy  of  Errors,''  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Ver- 
ona,1' "Richard  II" — according  to  Coleridge  "the 
most  admirable  of  all  the  purely  historical  plays" 
-"Richard  III,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "A  Mid- 
summer Xight's  Dream,"  "King  John,"  and  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice." 

And  for  once  at  least  genius  was  repaid,  in 
gold  of  the  realm  current.  "Shakespeare's  emol- 
uments as  an  actor,  whether  in  London  or  the 
provinces."  says  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  "are  not  likely 
to  have  fallen  before  1599  below  £100.  Very 
substantial  remuneration  was  also  received  by 
his  company  for  performances  at  Court  or  in 
noblemen's  houses.  Thus  a  sum  approaching 
£150  (equal  to  $3,750  of  to-day)  would  be  the 
poet's  average  annual  income  before  1599.... 
Probably  as  'housekeeper'  or  part-proprietor  of 
the  Blackfriars  and  Globe  Playhouses  Shake- 
speare received,  while  the  two  were  in  active 
work,  an  aggregate  yearly  sum  of  £300.  Earlier 
sources  of  income  remained  open  to  him,  and 


The  house  in  Henley  Street,  Stratford, 

cottage   of  timber  and   plaster,   with  dormer   windows.      Purchased   by    the   poet's   father   in    15u5 
he  resided  in  it   until  his   death  in   1001   when  it  descended   by   inheritance  to  the   poet. 


which   Shakespeare'  was  born.      It  is  a  small  two-story 
Purch        '    ' 


yielded  richer  returns  than  before.  His  remun- 
eration as  both  actor  and  dramatist  between 
1599  and  1611  was  on  the  upward  grade.  Actor- 
shareholders  were  allowed  to  take  apprentices 
with  whom  they  received  premiums.  The  value 
of  the  author's  "benefits"  grew  conspicuously. 
Additional  payments  on  an  enhanced  scale  were 
made,  too,  for  revisions  of  old 
dramas  on  their  revival....  Thus 
Shakespeare,  during  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  the  later  period  of 
his  life,  rrjust  have  been  earning  at 
the  theatre  a  sum  well  exceeding 
£700  a  year  in  money  of  the  time 

(about  $18,750  in  our  money)."  That  he 
was  wealthy,  toward  the  close  of  the 
century,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  about  this  time  that  he  purchased 
"New  Place"  in  Stratford  for  some 
$2,400.  Here  at  least  he  had  a  nominal 
home  in  the  year  1597. 

If  necessity  had  hitherto  prodded  him 
on  to  achievement  prosperity  was  neither 
to  limit  his  industry  nor  belittle  the  qual- 
ity of  his  workmanship.  On  the  con- 
trary both  were  to  grow.  In  the  nine- 
teen years  to  follow,  that  were  to  round 
out  his  mortal  span,  Shakespeare  was  to 
add  twenty-four  more  plays  to  the 
library  of  imperishable  literature,  that  is 
to  say :  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
"Henry  IV,"  Parts  I  and  II,  "Henry  V," 
"Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  "As  You  Like  It," 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  "Twelfth  Night," 
"All's  Well  That 
F.nds  Well,"  "Ju- 
lius C  a  e  s  a  r," 
"iramlet,"  "Troi- 
lus  and  Cressida," 
"M  easure  for 
Measure,"  "Othel- 
lo," "King  Lear," 
'Macbeth,"  "An- 
tony and  Cleopa- 
tra," "Coriolanus," 
"Timon  of  Ath- 
ens." "Pericles," 
"Cymbeline,''  "The 
W  i  n  t  e  r's  Tale," 
"The  Tempest1' 
and  "Henry  VIII." 
The  exquisite 
sonnets,  the  baf- 
fling and  enduring 


puzzle  of  the  centuries,  belong  to  the  earlier  period. 
Palinain  nicruit  qui  feral. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  his  death  in  1616  the  principal  known  events  in 
his  personal  history  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: His  father  dies  in  1601  and  the  dramatist 
becomes  possessed  of  the  house  in  which  he  wa- 
supposed  lo  have  been  born.  Less 
than  a  year  later  he  adds  appreci- 
ably to  his  holdings  in  and  about 
New  Place.  In  1604  Shakespeare 
figures  in  King  James'  formal  entry 
into  London.  Three  years  later 
Susanna,  his  daughter,  marries  Dr. 
John  Hall.  His  mother  dies  the  following  year. 
In  1610  Shakespeare  buys  more  land  in  Strat- 
ford, and  in  1612  purchases  a  house  in  London 
near  the  Blackfriar's  Theatre.  Judith,  his 
daughter  (her  twin  brother,  Hamnet,  died  in 
1596),  in  March,  1616,  is  married  to  Thomas 
Quiney,  and  on  April  23,  1616  William  Shake- 
speare makes  his  exit  from  life's  stage.  Let  me 
add  my  personal  tribute  to  his  mighty  genius : 

Hail,   Master  Mind,   whose  gorgeous  thoughts  and  beauty 
of  fulfil. 

Have   been   the   pride   of  ages   past;    shall   be   of  those  to 
come; 

Oh,  if  the  each,  who  from  thy  words  has  gained  a  lasting 
thrill 

Retained    a    thought    that    led    to    better,    higher,    nobler 
things, 

Secured   that  mental  pabulum  that  all  true  poetry  brings. 

If  they,  upon  the  grave  that   holds  the  fragments  of  thy 
frame 

Could  toss  a   tribute,  snitly   fitted  to  thy   matchless   fame. 

That    Stratford    mound   would    like   a   stary-pointcd   moun- 
tain  rise. 

Akin  to  Ossa  by  a  Pelion  topped. 


The  house  at  Shottery,  now  known  as  Anne  Hathaway's  cottage.  Here 
Shakespeare  came  when  a  youth  of  nineteen  to  woo  the  farmer's  daughter 
— a  girl  eight  years  his  senior.  The  cottage  still  preserves  the  main 
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breaks,  it  changes,  it  boy,  Hamnet,  dying  before  his  father  had  be- 
dies,  it  passes  away,  come  eminent,  rests  in  an  undistinguished  grave 
it  is  forgotten;  and  in  the  churchyard...  The  family  of  Shake- 
though  a  great  name  speare  seems  to  have  been  short-lived,  and  it 
be  now  and  then  for  was  soon  extinguished.  He  died  at  fifty-two, 
a  little  while  remem-  Judith's  children  perished  young.  Susanna  bore 
bered,  what  can  the  only  one  child,  Elizabeth,  who  became  successively 

T  is  impossible  to  convey   an   adequate   sug-     remembrance    of    mankind    signify    to    him    who  Mrs.   Nashe  and  Lady   Barnard,  and  she,   dying 

gestion  of  the  overwhelming  sense  of  peace      once   bore   it?      Shakespeare,   there   is    reason   to  jn    1670,  was   buried   at   Abingdon,   near   Oxford, 

that  falls  upon  the  soul  of  the  pilgrim  when      believe,    placed    precisely    the    right    value    alike  -She  left  no  children   by  either  husband,  and   in 

in    Stratford    church.      All    the    cares,    struggles      upon    renown    in    his    time    and   the    homage    of  her    the    race    of    Shakespeare    became    extinct. 

and   trials   of    mortal    life,    all    its    failures,    and      posterity.     Though  he  went  forth,  as  the  stormy  Thus,  one  by  one,  from  the  pleasant,  rustic  town 

impulses  of  his  nature  drove  him,  of    Stratford,    they    went    to   take   up   their    long 

into  the  great  world  of  London,  abode  in  that  old  church,  which  was  ancient  even 

and   there   laid   the   firm   hand   of  jn    their    infancy,    and    which,    watching   through 

conquest  upon  the  spoils  of  wealth  the  centuries  in  its  monastic  solitude  on  the  shore 

and  power,  he  came  back  at  last  Of   Avon,   has   seen   their   lands   and  houses   de- 

to  the  peaceful  home  of  his  child-  vastated  by  flood  and  fire,  the  "places  that  knew 


I 


hood ;  he  strove  to  garner  the 
comforts  and  treasures  of  love  at 
his  hearth-stone;  he  sought  an  en- 
during place  in  the  hearts  of 
friends  and  companions ;  and  so 


them  changed  by  the  tooth  of  time,  and  almost 
all  the  associations  of  their  lives  obliterated  by 
the  improving  hand  of  destruction. 

One    of    the    oldest    Shakespearean    documents 
in  existence  is  a  narrative,  by  a  traveller  named 


he  won   for  his   stately   sepulchre      Dowdall,   of    his   observations    in    Warwickshire, 


the  garland  not  alone  of  glory, 
but  of  affection.  Through  the 
high  eastern  window  of  the  chan- 
cel of  Holy  Trinity  church  the 
morning  sunshine,  broken  into 
many  colored  light,  streams  in 


and  of  his  visit,  in  April,  1693,  to  Stratford 
church.  He  describes  therein  the  bust  and  the 
tombstone  of  Shakespeare,  and  he  adds  these 
instructive  words:  "The  clerk  that  showed  me 
this  church  was  above  eighty  years  old.  He 
says  that not  one,  for  fear  of  the  curse 
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This   monument  in  Trinity   Church.    Stratford,   was   erected   seven  years 
after  the  poet's  death.     The  hust  was  cut  by   Gerard  Jonson,   "a  tombe- 
maker"   who  probably   knew   Shakespeare   in  his   lifetime.     The  peculiar- 
ities  of  the   face  suggests  that   it   was   copied   from  a  death    mask.    The 
material   is  a   soft   stone  and  the   work   is  painted    in   colors.      The  eyes 
are    light   hazel,    the   hair   and    beard   auburn,   the    face   and   hands    flesh 
tint.      The    poet's    doublet    is    scarlet,    the    gown    black,    the    collar    and 
wristbands   white.      The   upper   part   of  the   cushion   is   green,   the   lower 
part     crimson,     with     gilt     tassels.        The     inscription     is     as     follows: 
Stay,   passenger,   why   goest   thov  by   so   fast? 
Read,    if   thov    canst,    whom    enviovs    Death    hath    plast 
Within  this  monvment:  SHAKESPEARE:  with  whome 
Qvick  Natvre  dide;    whose   name  doth   deck   ys   tombe 
Far  more  than  cost;  sieth  al  yt  he  hath  writt 
Leaves  living  art  bvt  page  to  serve  his  witt. 


equally   all   its   achievements,   seem  there  to   pass      youngest   daughter  of   Shakespeare,  who,  surviv- 
utterly  out   of   remembrance.     It   is   not   now   an      ing  her  three  children,  and  leaving  no   descend- 


idle  reflection  that  "the  paths  of  glory  lead  but 
to  the  grave."  No  power  of  human  thought  ever 
rose  higher  or  went  further  than  the  thought  of 


Shakespeare.     No   human   being,   using   the   best     known  to  have  had  any  relationship  with  either 
weapons    of    intellectual    achievement,    ever    ac-     Shakespeare   or   his    descendants.     Shakespeare's 


complished    more.      Yet    here    he    lies,    who    was      father,  who  died  in   1601,  and  his  mother,  .Mary 
once  so  great  !     And  here  also,  gathered  around      Arden,  who  died  in  1608,  were  buried  somewhere 


upon  the  grave  of  Shakespeare  at,ove  said,  dare  touch  his  gravestone,  though 
and  gilds  his  bust  upon  the  wall  ^  wjfe  and  daughter  did  earnestly  desire  to 
above  it.  The  line  of  graves  be-  be  ia;d  in  tne  same  grave  with  him."  Writers 
ginning  at  the  North  wall  of  the  -m  modern  days  have  disparaged  that  inscription 
chancel  and  extending  across  to  and  conjectured  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  sex- 
the  South  is  devoted  entirely  to  ton  and  not  of  the  poetj  t,ut  no  one  denies  that 
Shakespeare  and  his  family,  with  jt  nas  accompijsiu.d  its  purpose,  in  preserving 
one  exception.  The  pavement  is  (he  sanct;ty  o{  Shakespeare's  rest.  Its  rugged 
of  that  blue-gray  slate  or  free-  {orm>  jts  patn0s,  its  fitness,  and  its  sincerity  make 
stone  which  in  England  is  some-  i(.  {el't  as  unquestionably  the  utterance  of  Shake- 
times  called  "black  marble."  In  speare>  wnen  jt  js  read  upon  the  slab  that  covers 
the  first  grave  close  to  the  North  him  There  the  musing  traveller  full  well  con- 
wall  rests  Shakespeare's  wife.  The  cejves  now  dearly  the  poet  must  have  loved  the 

beautiful  scenes  of  his  birthplace,  and  with  what 
longing  he  must  have  desired  to  sleep  undisturbed 
in  the  most  sacred  spot  in  their  bosom. 

Me  probably  had  a  premonition  of  his  ap- 
proaching death.  Three  months  before  it  came 
he  made  his  will.  A  little  later  he  saw  the  mar- 
riage of  his  younger  daughter.  Within  less  than 
a  month  of  his  death  he  executed  the  will,  and 
thus  set  his  affairs  in  order.  His  handwriting, 
in  the  three  signatures  to  that  paper,  conspicu- 
ously exhibits  the  lassitude  of  shattered  nerves. 
He  was,  probably,  quite  worn  out.  Within  the 
space,  at  the  utmost,  of  twenty-five  years,  he  had 
written  thirty-seven  known  plays,  one  hundred 

and    fifty-four    sonnets,   and   two    or    more    long 
sibly  it  covers  the  dust  of  Judith  .    had    passed    [hrough    much    and   painful 

-Mrs.      Thomas      Qu.ney-  toii  and  through  bitter  sorrow ;  had  made  a  for- 

tune as  author  and  actor ;  and  had  superintended 
his  property  in  London  and  in  Stratford  and  its 
neighborhood.  The  proclamation  of  health  with 
which  the  will  begins  was,  probably,  a  formality 
of  legal  custom.  The  story  that  he  died  of 
drinking  too  hard,  at  a  merry  meeting  with 
Orayton  and  Ben  Jonson,  is  mere  gossip.  .  .  . 


next  is  that  of  the  poet,  bearing 
the  well-known  words  of  en- 
treaty and  imprecation.  Next  is 
the  grave  of  Thomas  Nashe,  hus- 
band of  Elizabeth  Hall,  the  poet's 
grand-daughter,  who  died  April 
4,  1647.  Next  is  that  of  Dr.  John 
1  lall,  who  died  November  25,  1635, 
husband  of  his  daughter,  Susanna, 
and  beside  him  rests  Susanna,  who 
was  buried  on  July  U,  1649.  The 
gravestones  are  laid  East  and 
West,  and  all  but  one  are  in- 
scribed :  the  uninscribed  one  is 
next  to  the  South  wall,  and  pos- 


ants,  died  in  1662.  Upon  the  gravestone  of 
Susanna  an  inscription  has  been  placed,  com- 
memorative of  Richard"  Watts,  a  person  not 


him  in  death,  lie  his  parents,  his  children,  his 
descendants,  and  his  friends.  For  him  and  for 
them  the  struggle  has  long  since  ended.  Let  no 
man  fear  to  tread  the  dark  pathway  that  Shake- 
speare has  trodden  before  him.  Let  no  man, 
standing  at  this  grave,  and  seeing  and  feeling 
that  all  the  splendid  labors  of  vast  genius  end 
here  in  a  handful  of  dust,  fret  and  grieve  any 
more  over  the  puny,  evanescent  toils  of  to-day, 
so  soon  to  be  buried  in  oblivion !  In  the  simple 
performance  of  duty  and  in  the  life  of  the  af- 
fections there  may  be  permanence  and  solace. 
The  rest  is  an  "insubstantial  pageant."  It 


in  this  church...  His  infant  sisters,  Joan,  Mar- 
garet and  Anne,  and  his 
brother,  Richard,  who  died, 
aged  thirty-nine,  in  1613,  were 
also  laid  to  rest  in  this  place. 
His  sister,  Joan,  the  second, 
Mrs.  Hart,  would,  naturally, 
have  been  placed  with  her  re- 
latives. His  brother,  Edmund, 
dying  in  1607,  aged  twenty- 
seven,  was  laid  beneath  the 
pavement  of  St.  Saviour's 
Church  in  Southwark.  The 
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GOOD  FRENP  FDR  fESVS  SAKE  FORBEARE, 

TO  CrGG  "HE  CVST  ENOLQA3ED  PEARE 
BLESE  BE  Y  WAN  Y  SPARES  TIES  STONES, 
AND  CVRST  BE  HE  Y  IMOVES  MY  BONES . 


In  Elizabethan  England  the  scandalous  practice  of  digging  up 

old    graves   to   make   room    for   new   ones   was   universal.      To 

guard  against   such   desecration   Shakespeare   wrote  the  above 

lines  and  ordered  them  inscribed   on   his  tomb 


April,     1916 
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Interior   of  the   Globe  Theatre   during   a   performance   of   "Romeo   and   Juliet,"   showing   some   of 
the  spectators  seated  on  the  stage,  as  was  the  custom  in   Shakespeare's  day. 


WHEN  William  Shakespeare  came  to  the 
London  stage,  he  found  it  infested 
with  a  pestiferous  set  of  clowns,  whose 
custom  it  was  to  speak  more  than  was  set  down 
for  them,  and  by  coarse  buffoonery  excite  laughter 
in  the  less  intelligent  among  the  spectators,  the 
fooling,  meantime,  interfering  seriously  wuh  the 
action  of  the  play. 

Shakespeare  felt  that  the  practice  was  villain- 
ous. Realizing  the  general  ineffectuality  of  pro- 
hibitions, he  set  about  twisting  the  evil  to  his 
purposes  and  so  into  a  good.  And  on  the  basis 
of  this  pernicious  buffoonery  he  built  up  his 
finest  comedy. 

The  great  dramatist  knew  always  how  best  to 
adapt  the  material  at  hand.  Finding  his  boy 
actors  inevitably  more  or  less  mannish  in  their 
female  roles,  he  put  his  heroines  into  masculine 
disguise  and  so  gave  us  Rosalind,  Viola,  Portia 
and  Julia.  If  he  was  an  indifferent  actor,  he  was 
at  least  a  thoroughly  practical  man  of  business, 
and  he  managed  the  theatre  of  his  day  with  the 
resourcefulness  of  another  Odysseus. 

It  was  a  stage  seemingly  devoid  of  features 
that  could  serVe  as  first  aid  to  the  aspiring  play- 
wright. A  bare,  wooden  platform,  it  extended 
into  the  centre  of  a  square  or  circular  or  octag- 
onal amphitheatre,  with  the  sky  for  a  ceiling  and 
the  hard-trampled  soil  of  England  for  a  floor. 
There  were  triple  tiers  of  "rooms"  extending  all 
around  and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  stage  was 
sheltered  by  a  projecting  roof.  But,  except  for 
a  blank  wall  pierced  by  two  or  three  doorways, 
two  pillars  to  support  the  overhanging  "heavens," 
a  little  balcony  or  loggia  up  under  the  eaves,  and 
the  tiring  house  at  the  rear — that  was  all.  No 
scenery,  no  lighting  possibilities,  no  general  cur- 
tain to  disclose  or  cut  off  thrilling  "situations," 
none — or  almost  none — of  the'  manifold  bewild- 
ering devices  of  latterday  realism  that  have 
saved  so  many  one-cylinder  modern  dramas  from 
early  ruin.  But  Shakespeare  always  knew  how 
to  make  capital  of  the  very  things  his  theatre 
lacked. 

Of  all  strange  experiences  that  I  can  imagine, 
few  would  be  stranger  than  that  of  waking  up 
like  Mark  Twain's  Connecticut  Yankee,  not  in 
King  Arthur's  court,  but  in  one  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's playhouses.  Fancy  the  motley-garbed 
throng  of  matinee  "fans" — there  were  only 
matinees  in  those  days — crowding  over  London 
bridge,  or  swarming  across  Thames  in  the  in- 
numerable boats  that  scattered  before  them  the 
majestic  swans.  Doublet  and  hose,  leather  jer- 


kin, plumed  hat,  jewelled  sword,  velvet  cape, 
satin  slashing,  stiff  starched  ruff,  all  jostle  one 
..another  at  the  narrow  door  of  the  Globe.  The 
trumpeter  has  appeared  in  the  turre:  and  sounded 
the  signal.  A  flag  flutters  up  the  pole,  and  the 
show  is  on. 

In  the  "yard"  stand  the  poorer  folk,  come  early 
to  secure  the  best  locations.     Now  they  abandon 
their  cards  and  dice  to  give  attention  to  the 
prologue.     The  pair  of  callow  clerks  to  the 
left   of   the   stage    cease   their    sophisticated 
chatter  on  matters  theatrical,  which  was  in- 
tended only  to  draw  the  admiring  attention 
of    the    two    masked    ladies   in    the    "room" 
above.     The   apple   boys   check   their   adver- 
tising clamor.    The  lieuten- 
ant of  infantry  gives  over 
chucking     the     pretty     bar- 
maid under  the  chin,  at  the 
moment  the  "upright  man" 
beside   him   finishes   picking 
his  pocket.    The  young  gal- 
lants   who    have   left   their 
"rooms''  to  elbow  the  com- 
moners in'  the  yard  and  spy 
about    the    galleries    in    the 
hope     of     recognizing     the 
masked    dames,    now    strut 
back  to  their  places.     Even 
the    noble    gentlemen    and 
gracious    dame    who    sit    in 
the  seats  of  the  mighty  on 
the  stage  itself  condescend 
to    stop    talking,    that    the 
actors  may  be  heard. 

The  play  begins.  Yonder 
stalking  tragedian  with  his' 
lion's  voice  is  none  other 
than  Dick  Burbage,  the  first 
player  of  his  time.  The 
clown  that  hops  before  him 
and  makes  all  the  world 
hold  its  sides  with  laughter 
is  Will  Kempe— the  Charlie 
Chaplin  of  the  day.  That  pair  of  mincing  in- 
genues that  trip  forth  from  the  tiring-house  door 
comprises  a  certain  tall  blond  youth  and  a  cer- 
tain shorter  brunet  lad,  for  whose  acting  half 
the  heroines  of  Shakespeare  have  been  devised. 
Mere  boys,  they  can  scarce  be  expected  to  in- 
terpret human  complexity ;  and  therefore  the 
wise  dramatist  draws  his  women  for  the  most 
part  simply. 

But,  alas   for  manners !   the  Elizabethans  were 


KXTERIOR  OF  THE  GLOBE  THEATRE 

The  Globe  Theatre  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  was  a  rude  buildinx 
thatched  with  reeds.  It  was  called  the  (llnln.- 
from  its  almost  circular  form.  In  the  year 
1613  it  was  accidentally  burned  down  and  the 
following  year  a  more  pretentious  theatre  was 
built  on  its  site. 


By  CHARLTON   ANDREWS 

almost  as  rude  in  the  theatre  as  we  are  to-day. 
Scarcely  is  the  prologue  spoken  and  the  play 
begun  when  all  eyes  and  ears  are  drawn  by  the 
breezy  arrival  of  a  masked  woman  fn  gorgeous 
apparel.  Elbowing  her  way  to  one  of  the  choicer 
"rooms,"  she  unceremoniously  seats  herself  be- 
side a  middle-aged  Italian  in  clerical  garb,  who 
seems  none  too  flattered  at  being  made  thus 
conspicuous. 

"Am  I  late?  Has  the  play  begun?"  she  de- 
mands breathlessly.  "Swounds,  I'd  take  my  oath 
it  was  no  more  than  two  of  the  clock!  How 
like  you  the  play?" 

But  the  annoyed  chaplain  to  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador frowns  a  feigned  incomprehension  and 
fixes  his  eyes  on  the  stage,  where  the  players  are 
fretting  with  impatience  at  the  interruption. 
The   fair   late-comer,   however,  unabashed, 
ignores    the    general    demand    for    silence. 
Laughing  gaily,   she  questions  the  clerical 
neighbor   in   several  languages,  and,   when 
he    will    not   reply,    sets   to   honoring   him 
with  a  display  of  the  superb  diamonds  on 
her   fingers,   repeatedly  .tak- 
ing off  and   putting  on   the 
three    pairs    of    gloves    she 
wears  one  over  another. 

The  play  progresses.  Dur- 
ing the  entr'actes  lute  and 
viol  strive  vainly  to  be 
heard  above  the  clatter  of 
hundreds  of  tongues.  The 
applause  when  it  comes  is 
hearty  and  vociferous ;  and 
disapproval  is  manifested 
in  no  uncertain  cat-calls 
and  booing.  At  the  third- 
act  climax  a  premature 
tragic  ending  threatens  the 
piece  when  the  lieutenant 
of  infantry,  having  missed 
his  lace  'kerchief,  locates 
the  pickpocket.  In  the 
midst  of  a  terrific  uproar 
the  thief  is  dragged  up 
onto  the  stage  and  roped 
to^one  of  the  pillars.  There 
IK  stands,  the  helpless  tar- 
get for  a  hundred  orange 
skins,  while  the  players 
await  the  wane  of  interest 
in  this  unexpected  sport. 

However,  when  the  drama  is  finally  under  way 
again,  not  only  does  the  audience  forget  its  vic- 
tim, but  the  thief  himself  grows  oblivious  of  his 
melancholy  plight,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
climax  unfolded  in  matchless  poetry  with  superb 
elocution  and  magnificent  if  exaggerated  acting. 
What  was  Will  Shakespeare's  manner?  How 
sounded  his  voice?  What  tricks  of  speech  and 
gesture  had  he?  How  uttered  he  the  lines  of  old 
Adam  in  Arden,  or  (Continued  nn  payc  232) 
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THE    THEATRE 


TO    the    actor   the    name    of 
William  Shakespeare  holds 
a  piquant  suggestion  in  the 
speculation  :   What   was   the   com- 
mon    stuff     of     the     dramatist's 
mind?      What    were    his    tastes? 
What  of  the  hours  when  he  wasn't   engaged   in 
the   task   of   immortalizing    himself?      Above   all 
what   was   his   intercourse   with   his    friends   and 
fellow   players?     Shakespeare   must   have    found 
relaxation  among  them.     Tender  consideration  of 
them     appears     in     constant 
reference     that     the     plays 
make    to    actors    and    their 
art.     Surely,  he  loved  them. 
It   is   conceivable   that,   in 
the  eyes  of  the  players   of 
London,  he  coul.J  have  been 
none,  other  than  Will  Shake- 
speare,    player     and     play- 
maker.       What     nights     of 
glorious     company     the-  re 
must  have  been  at  the  inns 
about   Bankside   and   Black- 
friars  !       What     stories! 
What  naughty   tales!   What 
good  shop  talk  ! 

It  may  be  urged  that  if 
we  look  for  Shakespeare, 
the  man,  in  the  lines  of  his 
plays,  we  shall  find  him 
worshipping  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
royalty,  nobility  and  high  estate,  but,  after  all, 
did  he  not  see  through  the  pretenses  of  his  own 
kings  and  grandees  with  as  keen  a  vision  as  do 
Thackeray  and  Shaw?  The  Duke  in  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  is  an  exalted  being,  ruler  of  a 
powerful  state,  a  wise  counsellor,  a  dealer  in 
the  justice  of  the  law,  but  we  can  scarcely  re- 
spect the  wisdom  of  this  magnifico  who  hadn't 
the  wit  to  combat  the  simple  logic  of  a  humble 
and  despised  Jew,  and  who  threatened  to  hide 


RICHARD    BURBAGE 

The    most    popular    actor    of 

Shakespeare  s      day      and      a 

close  friend  of  the  poet. 


By  OTIS  SKINNER 

his  inefficiency  behind  a  dismissal  of  the  whole 
case  unless  some  one  with  a  common  education 
appeared  who  could  interpret  the  law  for  him. 
This  interpreter  does  appear  in  the  person  of  a 
merry  lady  disguised  as  a  man  and  decides,  the 
case  for  the  Duke.  Shakespeare  met  Shylock  out- 
side the  ducal  palace  door  and  the  pair  had  a 
hearty  laugh  over  Venetian  jurisprudence. 

Elizabethan  audiences  demanded  monarchs  and 
grand  folk  quite  as  American  audiences  demand 
governors,  presidents,  cabinet  ministers,  generals, 
millionaires  and  captains  of  industry.  -Shake- 
speare met  the  demand  of  his  time,  just  as 
Arthur  Pinero,  Augustus  Thomas,  Edward  Shel- 
don and  others  are  meeting  that  of  to-day. 

When  the  poet  wished  to  protect  the  puppet 
King  of  Denmark  from  the  assault  of  Laertes 
he  announced  that 

"Such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  King 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would." 

Perfunctory  flattery  of  Kings !  How  different 
his  expression  of  the  tenderness  and  pathos  of 
life  when  Macbeth  likens  it  to 

"a  poor  player 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 

And  then  is  heard  no  more." 

Shakespeare  breathes  the  spirit  of  comradeship 
and  sympathy.  How  many  actors  the  poet  must 
have  seen  to  strut  and  fret  and  disappear !  Good 
fellows,  capital  actors,  keen  wits,  their  names 
were  writ  in  water  and  were  forgotten,  together 
with  their  tinsel  crowns. 

In  the  bombastic  prophecy  of  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer  over  the  baby  Princess  Elizabeth  in  "Henry 
VIII,"  the  diplomatic  play  producer  plays  to  the 


gallery,   but   of    what   commercial 
use    was     his     speech    about    the 
players     in     "Hamlet"?       It     was 
sheer   love   and   understanding  of 
his    fellows    that    caused    him    to 
say :    ''See    the    players   well    be- 
stowed.    Do  you  hear?     Let  them  be  well  used, 
for  they  arc  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of 
the  time;  after  your  death  you  were  better  have 
a-bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report  while  you  live." 
First-hand  evidence  this,   of  Shakespeare's  good 
opinion  of  actors. 

One  can  perhaps  find  a  suggestion  of  his  early 
years  of  hardship  and  struggle  for  livelihood  in 
London  in  the  command  of  the  Lord  in  "The 
Shrew,''  that  the  actors  receive  proper  food : 

"Take  them  to  the  buttery, 
Give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one; 
Let  them  want  nothing-  that  my  house  affords." 

No  doubt  Shakespeare  had  often  felt  the  pangs 
of  hunger  in  his  dark  days. 

A  note   of   admiration   for   the   dignity  of   the 
player's    calling   is    struck   when    Brutus   advises 
the  conspirators  to  emulate  the  manner  of  actors : 
"Bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do,  with 
untired  spirits!" 

Though  Shakespeare,  through  his  sympathy 
with  his  fellow  workmen,  makes  constant  refer- 
ence to  their  virtues,  he  was  not  blind  to  their 
faults.  He  must  frequently  have  been  provoked 
by  bad  acting,  miscast  plays,  and  the  ruin  of  a 
well  conceived  scene.  It  is  a  very  modern  cry  of 
annoyance  that  rings  through  Hamlet's : 

"Oh,  there  be  players,  that  I  have  seen 
play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and  that 
highly,  that  neither  having  the  accent 
of  Christians  nor  the  gait  of  Christian, 
pagan  nor  man  have  so  strutted  and 
bellowed  that  I  have  thought  some  of 
nature's  journeymen  had  made  men 
and  not  made  them  well." 


From  the  painting  by  John  Faed,  R.  S.  A. 

Sylvester      Seldon       Beaumont  Bacon 

Camden      Earl  of  Dorset        Fletcher 


Daniel  Doone         Sir  Walter  Raleigh      Earl    of   Southampton 
Gen  Jonson          Shakespeare  Sir  Robert  Cotton  Dekker 


SHAKESPEARE    SURROUNDED    BY    HIS    LITERARY    ASSOCIATES,  THE   MOST   BRILLIANT   MINDS   OF    ELIZABETHAN   ENGLAND 
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THE    THEATRE 


That  might  have  been  the  angry  exclamation 
of  a  stage  director  of  to-day,  or  written   for  a. 
New   York  morning  paper  by  a   dramatic  critic 
after  a   painful   night   at  a   new   play.     One  can 
picture  Shakespeare  at  rehearsal  when  inefficient 
and  stupid  actors,  impervious  to  his  stage  direc- 
tion,  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  scenes  and 
situations.     Fancy  the  disgust  that  prompted  his : 
"O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear  a 
robustious   periwig-paled   fellow    tear   a 
passion   to  tatters,   to  very  rags,  to  split 


the  ears  of  the  groundlings." 
And    what    mugging,    vulgar    comedians    were 

they  whose  coarse  and  untimely  antics  gave  rise 

to  his  entreaty  that : 

''those  that  flay  your  clowns  speak  no 
more  than  is  set  down  for  them;  for  there 
be  of  them  that  will  themselves  laugh  to 
set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators 
to  laugh,  too." 
Perhaps  these  flashes  of  temper  showed  the 

Celt   in   him.     Both   John    Morley   and    Matthew 


Arnold  have  said  that  England  never  would 
have  produced  a  Shakespeare  had  it  not  been  for 
its  strain  of  Celtic  blood. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  actor  to  know  that  this 
master  singer  of  the  world  was  of  his  own  craft. 
Like  Washington  Irving's  sexton  who  had  looked 
into  the  poet's  grave  and  had  won  Irving's  envy 
because  he  had  looked  on  Shakespeare's  dust, 
the  actor  may  lift  little  corners  here  and  there 
among  the  lines  and  peep,  if  he  will,  into  the 
mind  of  Shakespeare. 


really  look  like? 


By  MONTROSE  J.   MOSES 


Stratford  portrait 


f..vw  iv  /»      LL     the     portraits 

/  \     o  f      Shakespeare 
bear     a    certain 
uniformity     of     outline, 

although  they  depart  surprisingly  from  the  only 
sources  which  scholars  have  now  determined  to 
be  authentic. 

In  Stratford  Church  there  is  a  bust  of  a  fat- 
looking,  dapper  little  Mynheer,  which  has  had 
more  literature  written  about  it,  and  more  meas- 
urements taken  of  it,  from  the  tips  of  its  spruce 
little  moustache  to  the  sharp  drip  of  its  pointed 
beard,  than-  its  bald  pate  and  side  tufts  of  hair 
warrant.  This  bust  was  carved  before  the  Folio 
edition  of  the  plays  was  issued.  It  is  supposed 
that  after  Shakespeare  retired  from  active  life, 
he  put  on  flesh,  almost  like  his  Falstaff,  so  fond 
did  he  become  of  his  pot  of  ale,  and  that  in  this 
condition,  some  ill-inspired  tombmakers  in  after 
years — Shakespeare  dying  in  1616 — perpetuated 
his  smug  condition  in  stone.  It  suggests  beer 
and  skittles  much  more  than  the  fancy  of  poetry. 
Certainly,  when  Sir  William  Dugdale  visited 
Stratford,  and  executed  a  sketch  of  it,  he  reduced 
the  weight  somewhat,  hollowed  the  cheeks,  and 
drooped  the  moustache,  making  Shakespeare  hug 
a  pillow  that  looks  more  like  a  sack  of  meal. 
Evidently,  the  bust  was  then  colored  to  accord 
with  the  complexion  of  the  bard,  whose  eyes,  de- 
clares Boaden,  were  light  hazel,  and  whose  hair 
and  beard  were  auburn.  The  fat  burgomaster, 
that  this  bust  represented  him  to  be,  was  clad  in 
scarlet,  over  which  was  thrown  a  black  gown. 
In  1793,  the  bust  was  thoroughly  whitewashed, 
through  the  efforts  of  Malone,  the  scholar. 

This,  then,  is  exhibit  No.  I,  a  piece  of  work 
for  which  Shakespeare  did  not  actually  sit,  but 
which  was  based,  so  they  say,  on  first-hand  de- 
scription of  neighbors  and  acquaintances.  The 
next  effigy  is  known  as  the  Droeshout  portrait, 
appearing  on  the  title  page  of  the  1623  Folio.  It 
is  really  an  engraving,  done  by  one  Martin 
Droeshout,  of  Flemish  descent.  It  has  been 
copied  so  often,  and  touches  of  so  numerous  a 
character  have  been  added,  that  it  is  difficult 
sometimes  to  recognize  it.  But  no  changes  what- 
ever can  take  away  from  the  almost  simple,  and 
certainly  untidy  appearance  of  the  country  lout, 
with  his  bristly,  fly-away  moustache,  with  the 
sprout  under  his  lower  lip,  and  his  unshaven 


portrait 


THE   CHANDOS   PORTRAIT 

This,  the  most  popular  and  interesting  of  all  the  portraits, 
is   believed    to    have    been   painted    from    fanciful   descrip- 
tions  of  the  poet  some  years  after   his  death. 

cheeks.  His  hair  lies  upon  his  thinning  pate  like 
flax  upon  a  distaff,  and  the  only  thing  courtly 
about  him  is  the  bestarched  ruff  he  wears.  The 
eyes  are  slanting  and  sleepy,  the  head  is  gourd- 
like  and  lacking  in  character. 

From  what  impossible  original  was  this  en- 
graving made?  The  Memorial  Picture  Gallery 
at  Stratford  owns  a  picture,  which  is  known  as 
the  Flower  Portrait,  and  about  which  all  sorts 
of  arguments  have  been  lodged  by  connoisseurs. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  a  canvas,  but  a  panel, 
and  it  had.  served  its  purpose  previously  for  the 


MASK,  taken  from  the  Stratford  Bust   (in  the  possession 
of  Princeton   University) 

portrait    of   a    lady,    whose   colors   glow   beneath 
the  Shakespeare  face  like  a  promise  of  sunset. 

The  Birthplace  Trustees  of  Stratford  have  in 
their  possession  what  is  known  as  the  Ely  House 
Portrait  about  which  Mr.  John  Corbin  has 
written  a  full  brochure,  piling  evidence  upon 
evidence  in  his  belief  that  this  is  the  famed 
"Droeshout  original."  It  was  found  in  the  shop 
of  a  poor  broker,  and  after  it  was  cleaned  up, 
the  date,  1603,  was  detected  upon  it.-  Though 
there  is  much  more  intelligence  about  it,  though 


it  is  better  painted  than 
the     Memorial     pane  1, 

many  authorities  do  not 

.     ,  ,.,. 

believe  that  it  has  suffic- 

ient pedigree  to  warrant  its  claims. 

'1  he  Chandos  picture,  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  is  justly  the  most  interesting  likeness  of 
Shakespeare.  Not  only  is  the  general  tone  of 
the  picture  Italian,  but  the  fact  that  the  bard  is 
made  to  wear  ear-rings  heightens  the  impression. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted  for  one 
Taylor,  a  professional  actor,  and  some  go  so  far 
as  to  add  that  Burbage  is  the  artist,  he  who  was 
the  first  to  play  "Hamlet"  and  "Lear."  Sir  Wil- 
liam D'Avenant,  called  by  many  the  godson  of 
Shakespeare,  once  owned  this  portrait.  It  then 
became  the  property  of  Betterton,  and  after  his 
death  was  sold  by  Mrs.  Barry,  the  actress,  for 
some  forty  guineas.  There  were  many  passings 
through  hands  before  it  reached  the  Earl  of 
Chandos,  and  thereafter  until  it  became  the 
property  of  the  nation. 

After  these,  which  are  the  basis  for  our  au- 
thentic likeness  of  Shakespeare,  the  evidence 
ceases,  even  though  we  have  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  death  mask,  such  as  the  one  un- 
earthed in  1849.  Here  again  the  case  is  only 
supposititious,  and  if  it  were  the  original,  why 
did  not  the  poor  tombstone  cutters,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  pudgy  bust,  turn  to  it  for  sug- 
gestion? According  to  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  this  "dis- 
covery" still  remains  in  Darmstadt,  where  it  was 
taken  after  its  unearthing  in  a  Mainz  rag-shop. 

The  other  portraits  extant  are  all  fancy's 
children.  I  know  of  no  more  agreeable  task, 
were  I  an  artist,  than,  with  the  slim  sources  here 
outlined,  to  go  on,  to  conceive  the  ideal  Shake- 
speare. I  wouldn't  put  a  Van  Dyke  collar  on 
him  :  I  wouldn't  make  him  fat  in  the  cheeks, 
with  a  quizzical  smile  ;  I  wouldn't  give  him  a 
pinched  nose  and  a  mangy  beard.  There  are 
some  of  the  features  in  the  list  of  portraits  re- 
corded by  zealous  Shakespeareana  hunters,  that 
reveal  Shakespeare  as  born  of  any  clime  but  that 
of  England.  They  remind  me  of  the  Japanese 
portrait  of  Washington,  which  shows  the  Father 
of  Our  Country  as  most  assuredly  born  under 
the  star  of  Tokyo.  Ranee  the  Clarendon,  the 
Janssen,  the  Felton,  the  Zoust.  the  Lumley,  the 
Ashborne  portraits.  (Continued  on  page  232) 
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»HH  first  actual  men- 
tion of  the  Shake- 
speare gloves  is 
found  in  a  letter  from  John 
Ward  to  David  Garrick. 
and  is  as  follows: 

"LEOMINSTER,  May  31,  1769. 
"DEAR  SIR: 

"On  reading  the  newspapers,  I  find  you 
are  preparing  a  grand  jubilee  to  be  kept  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon  to  the  memory  of  the 
immortal  Shakespeare.  1  have  sent  you  a 
pair  of  gloves  which  have  often  covered 
his  hands;  they  were  made  me  a  present 
by  a  descendant  of  the  family,  when  my- 
self and  company  went  over  there  from 
Warwick,  in  the  year  1746,  to  perform  the 
play  of  'Othello,'  as  a  benefit,  for  repairing 
his  monument  in  the  great  church,  which 
we  did  gratis,  the  whole  of  the  receipts 
being  expended  on  that  alone. 

"The  person  who  gave  them  to  me,  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  by  name,  assured  me  his 
father  had  often  declared  to  him,  they  were 
the  identical  gloves  of  our  great  poet;  and 
when  he  delivered  them  to  me,  said :  'Sir, 
these  are  the  only  property  that  remains 
of  our  famous  relation ;  my  father  pos- 
sessed, and  sold  the  estate  he  left  behind 
him,  and  these  are  all  the  recompense  I  can 
make  you  for  this  night's  performance.' 

"The  donor  was  a  glazier  by  trade,  very 
old,  and  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  lived  in 
the  street  leading  from  the  Town  Hall 
down  to  the  river.  On  my  coming  to  play 
in  Stratford  three  years  later  he  was  dead. 
The  father  of  him  and  our  poet  were 
brother's  children. 

"The  veneration  I  bear  to  the  memory 
of  our  great  author  and  player,  makes  me  wish 
to  have  these  relics  preserved  to  his  immortal 
memory;  and  I  am  led  to  think  I  cannot  deposit 
them,  for  that  purpose,  in  the  hands  of  any  per- 
son so  proper  as  our  modern  Roscius. 

"I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"JOHN  WARD. 

"ME.  DAVID  GARRICK." 


BY  HORACE  HOWARD  FURNESS  JR. 


These  gloves  were  actually  worn  by  William  Shakespeare.  Given  by 
a  descendant  of  the  Shakespeare  family  to  an  admirer  of  David 
Garrick  who  in  turn,  presented  them  to  the  actor,  they  are  the 
closest  personal  relic  of  the  world's  greatest  dramatist  in  existence. 


There  are  one  or  two  points  worth  noting  in 
the  foregoing.  In  the  first  place  John  Ward,  the 
writer,  was  the  head  of  a  band  of  strolling  play- 
ers, his  daughter  Sally  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  company,  and  some  six  or  seven 
years  after  the  date  of  this  benefit  performance 
at  Stratford  she  married  Roger  Kemble — also 
a  member  of  the  company — their  children  were 


T 


HE  usually  prevalent  idea 
that  the  poet  is  an  un- 
practical temperamental 


person  with  an  "eye  in  fine 
frenzy  rolling"  is  dispelled  by  every  fact  of 
Shakespeare's  known  biography.  The  young  vil- 
lager who  went  up  to  London  in  the  eighties  to 
make  his  fortune  returned  to  Strat ford-on- Avon 
in  1596,  paid  his  unfortunate  father's  debts,  be- 
gan to  drag  into  court  the  people  who  owed  him 
money,  and  thus  began  that  upward  career  which 
made  of  him  a  highly  respected  land  owner. 
English  to  the  core,  he  went  so  far  as  to  pur- 
chase a  label  to  his  position.  Like  many  later 
successful  men,  he  wanted  to  see  on  his  belong- 
ings a  coat  of  arms.  And  he  secured  the  in- 
signia— finally. 

In  1596  William  Shakespeare  made  his  first  ap- 
plication to  the  College  of  Heralds — but  not  for 
himself.  That  would  have  been  too  clearly  a 
mark  of  the  newly  rich — he  requested  the  bear- 
ings for  his  father,  John.  Thus  the  arms  to 
mark  the  actor's  gentility  would  have  been  in- 
herited, not  bought. 

The  Shakespeares  made  out  a  good  case  for 
themselves.  They  pretended  that  twenty  years 
before,  the  father  had  petitioned  for  the  armorial 
bearings  by  virtue  of  having  been  a  bailiff  in 
Stratford.  The  officials  were  exceedingly  com- 
placent, made  the  design,  and  allowed  the  grant. 
Then  something  interfered,  and  the  whole  at- 
tempt failed.  Perhaps  the  recent  notorious  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  elder  Shakespeare  made  the  officials 
pause :  perhaps  the  profession  of  the  son.  who 


By  C.  S.  MATE 

though  wealthy,  was  merely  a  play-actor,  and  as 
such  legally  only  one  remove  from  a  vagrant  and 
lawless  fellow,  spoiled  their  "vaulting  ambition." 

At  any  rate,  no  coat  of  arms  was  granted  them. 

The    next    three    years    made    many    changes. 
The    Shakespeares    grew    in    worldly    prosperity," 
the   family   was   living   in   New    Place,   the   finest 


SHAKESPEARE'S   COAT   OF   ARMS 
When   Shakespeare   returned   to  his   native  town   he  made 
application  to  the  College  of  Heralds  for  a  coat  of  arms, 
which    request  was  finally   granted   on   the   ground   of  ser- 
vices that  his  ancestors  had  rendered  Henry  VII. 
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John  Philip  Kemble,  Sarah, 
later  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
Charles;  there  were  other 
children  but  they  none  of 
them  became  as  famous  as 
these  three. 

As  regards  the  donor  of  the  gloves  to 
Ward,  there  seems  some  slight  confusion 
either  through  Ward's  misunderstanding 
the  account  of  his  relationship  to  William 
Shakespeare  or  in  the  mind  of  the  old 
man  himself.  Later  historians  of  the 
Shakespeare  family  have  shown  that  his 
name  was  Shakespeare  Hart,  and  that  he 
was  the  great  grandson  of  Joan  Shake- 
speare, William's  younger  sister;  he  was 
born  in  1666  and,  therefore  in  1746  he  was 
upwards  of  eighty  years  old.  He  died  in 
1747.  Ward  never  for  a  moment  doubted 
the  authenticity  of  the  gloves  as  is  shown 
by  the  positive  statement  contained  in  his 
letter.  Garrick  received  them  in  the  same 
reverent  spirit,  and  on  his  death  be- 
queathed them  to  his  widow,  who,  dying 
in  1822,  made  the  following  bequest : 

"I  give  to  Mrs.  Siddons  a  pair  of  gloves 
which  were  Shakespeare's,  and  were  pre- 
sented by  one  of  his  family  to  my  late  dear 
husband  during  the  Jubilee  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon." 

(Mrs.  Garrick  did  not  recollect  that  the 
gloves  were  the  gift  of  John  Ward.) 

Mrs.  Siddons  bequeathed  the  gloves  to 
her  daughter,  Cecilia,  Mrs.  George  Combe, 
who  gave  them  to  Mrs.  Kemble;  by  Mrs. 
Kemhle  they  were  presented  in  1874,  to 
Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness  in  token  of 
the  great  pleasure  it  had  given  her  to  see 
his  name  as  editor  of  the  New  Variorum 
Shakespeare,  and  by  him  they  were  bequeathed 
to  the  present  owner.  Such  is  the  history  of 
the  Shakespeare  gloves — next  to  the  autographs, 
the  most  valuable  personal  relics  of  Shakespeare 
now  in  existence,  and  now,  if  possible,  made 
more  interesting  through  the  hands  which  have 
reverently  held  them,  and  as  reverently  handed 
them  down. 


property  in  town.  Moreover 
two  acquaintances,  if  not 
friends,  of  the  dramatist  now 
held  positions  among  the  Her- 
alds— the  historian  Camden,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  The  negotiation  was  now  higher  handed. 
No  longer  did  the  applicants  petition  for  a  grant; 
they  declared  that  the  grant  had  already  been 
made  at  the  first  instance,  and  now  they  merely 
requested  a  confirmation  of  it.  Their  presump- 
tion went  still  further.  William's  mother  was  an 
Arden.  So  the  son  wanted  to  combine  with  his 
the  arms  of  the  aristocratic  Warwickshire 
Ardens.  At  this  the  authorities  shied.  This 
family  was  too  close  at  hand,  too  influential  to 
be  linked  with  an  actor,  so  they  substituted  the 
Ardens  of  Cheshire,  too  far  in  the  West  to  make 
serious  objection  or  trouble.  This  meant  so 
little  that  the  family  never  used  the  privilege. 

The  Heralds  had  comp'ied  so  far  as  they  dared, 
and  William  Shakespeare  possessed  all  the  ma- 
terial badges  of  respectable  rank.  The  flit-by- 
night  had  become  the  gentleman.  And  this  is 
why  nearly  every  edition  of  the  plays  bears  upon 
its  covers  the  familiar  decoration. 

"Gold,  on  a  bend  sable,  a  spear  of  the  first, 
and  for  his  crest  of  cognizance  a  falcon,  his 
wings  displayed  argent,  standing  on  a  wreath  of 
his  colors,  supporting  a  spear  gold,  steeled  as 
aforesaid."  All  of  which  means  in  plain  English : 
A  golden  shield  with  a  diagonal  black  band  bear- 
ing a  golden  spear.  Above,  standing  on  a  black 
and  gold  band,  a  silver  falcon,  wings  outspread, 
holding  erect  a  golden  spear  with  silver  tip. 


A  f  r  i  I,     1916 
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U  R  I  N  G 
this  ter- 
centenary 
year  there  will 
appear  a  hetero- 
geny  of  Shake- 
spearean studies,  in  which  there  will  be  incessant 
eulogy  of  Shakespeare's  genius  in  all  of  its  man- 
ifold aspects — or  at  least  in  all  but  one  of  these 
aspects.  If  we  may  guess  at  the  future  from 
observation  of  the  past,  we  are  likely  to  find 
very  few  of  these  Shakespearean  studies  dealing 
specifically  with  Shakespeare  as  a  man  who  wrote 
plays,  with  parts  specially  fitted  to  the  actors  of 
the  company  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  mana- 
gers. Even  if  Shakespeare  was  the  greatest  of 
poets,  he  was  also  a  playwright  whose  pieces 
were  so  popular  in  his  own  time  that  unscrupu- 
lous publishers  were  tempted  to  put  his  name  to 
more  than  one  play  of  which  he  had  not  written 
a  line. 

Shakespeare  composed  all  his  comedies  and 
tragedies  to  be  acted,  and  they  were  acted  suc- 
c  e  s  s  f  u  1 1  y.  They  have  con- 
tinued to  be  acted  success- 
fully for  three  centuries,  al- 
though the  conditions  of  perform- 
ance are  to-day  quite  different 
from  the  conditions  to  which 
they  were  originally  adjusted. 
The  platform-stage  of  the  Tudor 
playhouse  developed  into  the 
apron-stage  of  the  Restoration 
theatre,  and  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  this 
apron-stage  developed  into  the 
picture-frame  stage  with  which 
alone  we  are  now  familiar.  The 
plays  written  by  Shakespeare  for 
the  platform-stage  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  to  be  cut  and 
transposed  to  suit  the  apron- 
stage  of  the  eighteenth  century: 
and  they  have  now  to  be  cut  and 
transposed  again  to  suit  the  pic- 
ture-frame stage  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
they  will  have  to  be  modified 
once  more  before  the  end  of  this 
century  to  meet  conditions  which 
we  cannot  now  anticipate. 

If  we  needed  evidence  of  the 
persistent  power  of  Shakespeare 
as  a  playwright  we  could  find  it 
in  the  survival  of  his  comedies 
and  tragedies  in  spite  of  the 
mauling  and  the  mangling  neces- 


BY  BRANDER,  MATTHEWS 


sary  to  fit  them  to  theatrical  conditions  wholly 
unlike  those  for  which  they  were  originally  com- 
posed— conditions  which  Shakespeare,  with  all 
his  imagination,  could  not  possibly  foresee. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  Shakespeare 
as  a  practical  playwright  would  find  both  pleasure 
and  profit  in  a  comparison  of  the  acting  editions  of 
"Hamlet"  as  it  was  acted  in  turn  by  Burbage  and  by 
Betterton,  by  Garrick  and  by  Kemble,  by  Macready 
and  by  Forrest,  by  Edwin  Booth  and  by  Henry 
Irving.  Unfortunately  this  profitable  pleasure  is 
not  possible,  simply  because  these  acting  editions 
are  rarely  available.  By  great  good  luck  the 
collection  of  prompt-books  made  by  the  late 
George  Becks  was  bequeathed  to  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  It  is  probably  the  largest  col- 
lection in  the  world,  and  the  library  is  desirous 
of  extending  it  and  of  keeping  it  up-to-date. 
Judge  Daly  has  expressed  his  intention  of  pre- 
senting the  complete  prompt-books  of  all  the 


His  wardrobe  is  the  world,  and  day  and  night 

His   many-mirror'd   dressing  room :   At   dawn 

He  apes  the  elvish  faun, 

Or,  garbed  in  saffron  hose  and  scarlet  shoon, 

Mimics  the  madcap  sprite 

Of  ever-altering  youth ;  at  chime  of  noon 

He  wears  the  azure  mail  and  blazoned  casque 

Of  warring  knighthood ;  till,  at  starry  stroke 

Of  dark,  all  pale  he  dons  his  "inky  cloak" 

And  meditates — the  waning  moon  his  tragic  mask. 

His  theatre  is  the  soul,  and  man  and  woman 

His  infinite  repertory:  Age  on  age, 

Treading  his  fancy's  stage, 

Ephemeral  shadows  of  his  master  mind, 

We  act  our  parts — the  human 

Players  of  scenes  long  since  by  him  designed ; 

And  stars,  that  blaze  in  tinsel  on  our  boards, 

Shine  with  a  moment's  immortality. 

Because  they  are  his  understudies,  free 

For  one  aspiring  hour  to  sound  his  magic  chords. 


For  not  with  scholars  and  their  brain- worn  scripts. 

Nor  there  behind   the   footlights'   fading  glow 

Shakespeare  survives  :  ah,  no  ! 

Deep  in  the  passionate  reality 

Of  raging  life  above  the  darkling  crypts 

Of  death,  he  meditates  the  awed  "to  be 

Or  not  to  be"  of  millions,  yet  to  whom 

His  name  is  nothing;  there,  on  countless  quests, 

Unlettered  Touchstones  quibble  with  his  jests. 

Unlatirelled  Hamlets  yearn,  and  anguished  Lears  uploom. 

Leave,  then,  to  Avon's  spire  and  silver  stream 

Their  memory  of  ashes  sung  and  sighed : 

Our  Shakespeare  never  died, 

Nor  ever  was  born,  save  as  the  god  is  born 

From  every  soul  that  dares  to  doubt  and  dream. 

He  dreams — but  is  not  mortal:  eve  and  morn, 

Dir^e  ?nd  delight,  float  from  his  brow  like  prayer. 

Beside  him.  charmed  Apollo  lifts  his  lyre; 

Below,  the  heart  of  man  smoulders  in  fire : 

Between  the  two  he  stands,  timeless — the  poet-player. 
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S  h  akespearean 
productions  made 
by  Augustin  Daly. 
And  it  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  happen 

to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  prompt-books  of 
Edwin  Forrest,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Mary  Ander- 
son, Modjeska  and  Fanny  Davenport  may  be 
willing'  to  turn  them  over  to  the  New  York 
Library,  where  they  will  be  piously  preserved 
for  the  use  of  future  generations,  as  curious 
about  our  methods  of  to-day  as  we  are  about  the 
methods  of  yesterday. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  a  tradition  could 
be  established  that  the  prompt-book  of  every  im- 
portant revival  of  a  Shakespearean  play  should  be 
presented  to  the  library  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Prompt-books  are  made  for  the  'special  purpose 
of  the  revival,  and  when  the  plays  have  run  their 
course  on  the  stage  and  when  the  scenery  is  sent 
to  the  storehouse,  the  prompt-books  cease  to  be 
useful.  They  are  likely  to  be  neglected,  to  be 
lost,  to  .  be  thrown  away.  They 
ought  to  be  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  later  producers  and  for 
the  use  of  students  of  stage-his- 
tory. 

Therefore  I  make  this  appeal 
to  all  those  who  have  in  their  pos- 
session  any  Shakespearean 
prompt-books.  Send  them  to  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  to  be 
kept  for  consultation.  Mr. 
Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe  are 
about  to  give  up  acting,  and  the 
library  would  be  glad  to  welcome 
the  prompt-books  of  all  their 
Shakespearean  productions,  as  it 
would  also  be  glad  to  receive 
those  of  Miss  Anglin,  Miss  Cros- 
man,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Hackett  and 
Miss  Allen.  Mr.  William  Sey- 
mour must  have  an  unequalled 
series  of  prompt-books. 

The  Shakespearean  actors  of 
the  present  are  indebted  to  the 
Shakespearean  actors  of  the  past 
for  a  host  of  theatrical  effects, 
and  they  can  pay  off  a  part  of 
this  debt  by  taking  care  that  their 
own  contributions  to  the  stage- 
presentation  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  properly  preserved  for 
the  advantage  of  the  actors  of 
the  future. 


April,     T 9  / 6 
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Photo  Gilbert  and  Bacon. 


SIR  JOHNSTON   FORBES-ROBERTSON    AS    HAMLET 


\\/E  of  the  English-speaking  world  may  well  be  proud  of  our  Shakespeare,  the  greatest 
figure  in  the  history  of  literature.  His  influence  grov-«  stronger  as  we  are  further 
removed  from  his  time,  and  his  power  is  felt  throughout  the  nations.  Keener  interest  in 
his  work  is  shown  than  ever  before.  He  has  more  readers,  and  there  are  more  productions 
of  his  plays  than  in  the  past.  There  will  always  be  an  audience  for  Shakespeare  adequately 
presented.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America  there  will 
be  municipal  theatres  which  will  foster  productions  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  for  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  higher  drama  is  at  last  being  realized  by  the  people. 


/  />  r  i  I,     i  9  i  6 
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George  C.  Warren 
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David  Garrick 


OR  fifteen  years  i  have  been  collecting  portraits  of  the  vari- 
ous interpreters  of  Hamlet.     It  has  meant  tireless  research. 
Print  shdps  in  New  York,  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin 
have  been   ransacked.     But  it  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  and  each 
new  addition  to  the  collection  has  given  me  keen  pleasure. 

The  portraits,  nearly  a  hundred  in  number,  are  all  framed  and 
assembled  in  a  special  Hamlet  room  in  my  residence  in  Chicago. 
They  begin  with  Thomas  Betterton,  in  the  curled  wig  of  the  days 
of  Charles  II.  He  occupies  a  central  position  on  the  walls  on 
which  are  also  portraits  of  the  Booths,  father  and  son,  Irving, 
Forbes-Robertson,  Rossi,  Garrick,  Talma,  Edmund  Kean  and  other 
less  renowned  impersonators  of  the  melancholy  Dane.  At  the  apex 
of  this  pyramid  of  portraits  is  set  that  of  Edwin  Booth,  perhaps 
the  most  beloved  representative  of  Shakespeare's  philosophical  mad- 
man. Near  Edwin  is  his  classic-faced  father,  Junius  Brutus  Booth, 
who  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  American  stage  in  its 
early  days.  The  portrait  of  Junius  Brutus  is,  I  think,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  collection — a  head  perfect  in  feature  and  show- 
ing him  dressed  in  black  with  a  lace  collar  that  surrounds  the 
beautiful  throat  which  supported  his  classic  head.  Edwin  Adams, 
one  of  the  most  popular  American  players  of  his  day,  is  represented 
in  the  "To  be  or  not  to  be"  soliloquy.  Another  photograph  is  that 
of  Otis  Skinner — a  most  human  Hamlet.  Robert  Mantell  has  his 
head  in  profile  with  Danish  cap  and  eagle  feather,  the  picture  con- 
veying little  except  that  it  is  in  character.  This  criticism  also  ap- 
plies to  Alexander  Salvini's  melodramatic  Hamlet. 

The  portrait  of  Henry  Irving  presents  him  at  an  early  period  of 
his  career  when  his  performance  of  Hamlet,  even  then,  ranked  him 
as  the  greatest  English  tragedian.  It  was  this  picture  showing  the 
actor  standing  in  a  peculiar  position,  that  gave  weight  to  the  report 
that  he  had  a  wooden  leg.  Irving  chose  for  this  picture  the  book 
incident,  his  eager  face  and  slim  contour  indicating  his  youth  and 
enthusiasm. 

Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson — to-day  the  best  impersonator  of 
the  character  we  have — is  represented  in  a  thoughtful  attitude  sug- 
gesting the  great  soliloquy. 

Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  whose  Hamlet  made  only  a  small 
impression  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  role,  is  shown  in  the  scene 
with  the  skull. 

A    sharp-nosed,    sharp-eyed    contemporary    portrait    of    Edmund 
Kean  reading  the  book,  and  perhaps  flinging  the  sarcastic  "words, 
words,  words"  at   Polonitis,   looks  out   from  a  con- 
temporary  copperplate,   reminding   you   that   Kean's 
Hamlet  was  not  one  of  his  greatest  roles. 

An    1832    lithograph    of    Charles    Kean,    his    son, 
shows  him  as  a  youth,          (Continued  on  />age  236) 
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Sir    Herbert    Beerbohm    Tree 
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By  CHARLES  RANN  KENNEDY 


THE   book   I   have   in   mind   is   a   little   old 
terra  cotta  colored  volume  in  the  Claren- 
don Press  series  edited  for  schools.     It  is 
battered,  it  is  soiled,  it   is   frayed   at  the  edges. 
The    signs    of    the    pocket 
are  upon  it.    But  from  end 
to    end,    the    title    role    is 
underscored  and   scribbled 
across     with     illuminating 
commentary ;     whilst     fly- 
leaf and  cover  alike  bear 
in  characteristic  signature, 
the  magic  name  of  Henry 
Irving.    This  is  its  unique- 
ness.    In  a  word,  it  is  the 
actual  volume  from  which 
Sir   Henry   Irving   studied 
the  part  of  Macbeth.     Not 
the    prompt-book.       His 
SIR  HENRY  IRVING  "parf-with  all  his  rumi- 

nations    thereupon.      His 

very  mind  in  working.  Irving's  own  book !  Now 
miraculously  mine. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  1  came  by  it  quite 
honestly.  It  was  given  me  by  Henry  Miller, 
who  received  it  from  his  father-in-law,  Robert 
Stoepel.  Stoepel,  I  understand,  was  leader  of  the 
Lyceum  Orchestra  under  Irving's  management, 
and  wrote  the  incidental  music  for  the  "Macbeth" 
production.  Apparently  the  book  was  handed  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  marking  music  cues;  for 
there  are  blue  and  red  pencil  evidences  of  him 
everywhere.  So  much  for  credentials. 

Irving's  marks  are  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  actual  Macbeth  scenes.  The  only  excep- 
tions consist  in  a  rather  spirited  sketch  of  three 
pavilions  and  a  couple  of  men  fighting ;  the  preg- 
nant observation  at  the  beginning  of  the  play, 
"Macbeth  .-goes  with  his  fancy:  Lady  M.  takes 
all  to  heart" ;  and  the  very  careful  transcription 
on  a  blank  page  of  the  whole  of  the  "if  it  were 
done"  speech.  It  is  significant,  taking  into  ac- 
count Irving's  scrupulous  punctuation,  that  he 
takes  the  much-disputed  first  two  lines  thus : 

"If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well. 
It  were  done  quickly,  if  the  assassination,  etc. . ." 

with  the  fullstop  after  "well"  and  a  comma  after 
'•quickly."  Also — God  forgive  him  '—he  reads 
the  last  line,  "And  falls  on  the  other  side." 

His  marks  in  the  body  of  the  text  may  be 
divided  like  Gaul  into  three  parts,  (i)  Observa- 
tions relating  to  stage  "business" ;  (2)  Notes  on 
interpretation  and  treatment;  (3)  Diacritical 
signs  and  underlinings,  giving  Irving's  actual 
readings  of  the  part  from  beginning  to  end. 

With  the  first  of  these  I  must  be  brief.  In 
every  case  the  business  is  'made  contributory  to 
the  significance.  There  are  no  mere  stage  tricks. 
The  points  made  are  always  pertinent,  always  il- 
luminative, often  profoundly'  psychological.  I 
take  at  random  a  single  illustration.  The  "cry 
of  women  within,"  announcing  the  death  of  Lady 
Macbeth  is  immediately  followed  by  Macbeth's 
enquiry,  "What  is  that  noise?"  Irving  precedes 
it  by  the  stage  direction:  "Starts,  pauses,  then 
says."  And  one  can  see  the  old  man  doing  it ! 

The  notes  on  interpretation  and  treatment  are 
numerous.  I  select  the  following.  After  the 
.Third  Witch's  hail,  "That  shall  be  king  here- 
after!" Irving  writes,  "From  this  moment  he  is 
an  altered  man!"  and  the  word  "king"  is  strongly 
underlined.  "Burning  in  desire"  is  the  indicated 
treatment  of  the  "Stay  you  imperfect  speakers" 
speech  a  moment  later;  whilst  "Wonder!"  is  the 
key-word  following  the  disappearance  of  the 


witches.  '1  h  e  s  e 
key-words  are  a 
tavorite  device  of 
Irving's.  "Amui- 
tion !  he  heads 
Act  Two;  Act 

Three,  "Sleepless !  Security !" ;  and  "Very  black 
all  this!"  above  the  scene  with  the  two  mur- 
derers. 

The  famous  "dagger  "speech  is  taken  in  three 
rhythms,  the  first  ending  upon  the  words,  "Thus 
to  mine  eyes"  with  the  instruction  "Sighs.'  From 
that  point  to  the  sounding  of  the  bell  is  treated 
"Dreamily."  After  the  bell,  ringing  "two,"  the 
direction  is  "He  awakes."  Alter  the  murder,  the 
guilty  pair  are  warned  "Don't  look  at  each 
other !"  their  subsequent  attitudes  being  indicated 
by  the  words  "He,  lost:  she  firm!"  "Vacant!" 
and  again  later,  "Vacant!"  is  Macbeth's  behavior 
upon  the  entrance  .of  Macduff  and  Lennox.  "In- 
creasing irritability!"  "Tearing  it  off!"  are  the 
comments  upon  the  armour  business  with  Sey- 
ton  in  the  last  act. 

Irving's  diacritical  marks  and  underlinings  are 
the  most  fascinating  study  in  the  book.  Prac- 
tically they  give  his  entire  conception  of  the 


part.  So  far  as  I  can  decipher  them,  they  are 
varied  for  the  following  uses:  (a)  Simple  em- 
phases of  particular  words ;  (b)  For  throwing 
up  values  in  psychology,  characterization  or 
story;  (c)  For  convenience  of  breathing  and 
analysis  of  sub-rhythms  in  florid  passages;  (d) 
For  special  treatment  in  certain  cadences  where 
staccato  marks  are  placed  over  the  words;  and 
(e)  For  the  separation  of  grammatically  con- 
nected words  for  dramatic  purposes,  as  in  the 
line,  "Besides,  this — Duncan  hath  borne  his  fac- 
ulties so  meek,"  where  the  impatient  hesitation 
before  the  word  "Duncan"  is  a  definite  revelation 
of  Macbeth's  state  of  mind  towards  the  king. 

I  am  convinced  that  my  analysis  is  correct; 
for  it  is  supported  consistently  throughout  the 
book,  it  is  nowhere  contradicted,  and  it  renders 
a  very  real  Irving  as  the  result. 

In  the  short  space  at  my  disposal,  the  above 
is  all  I  can  now  say  about  this  precious  treasure 
in  my  possession.  Perhaps,  however,  the  accom- 
panying facsimile  page  may  give  some  idea  of 
its  interest,  and  an  enlightening  glimpse  into  the 
mind  of  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  English 
stage,  who  "being  dead,  yet  speaketh"  in  these 
pencil  scribbles. 
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ACT  7.      SCE1VE    VII. 


Macbeth's  castle. 

'autboys  and  torches.  Enter  a  Sewer,  and  divers  Servants 
with  dishes  and  set-vice,  and  Jwss  over  the  stage.  Then 
enter  IMACUtTH. 

Macbeth.     If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
t  were  done  quickly :   if  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease  success;   that  but  this  blow 
Alight  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here.,, 
ut  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 

iie  life  to  come.     But  in  these  cases 
nient  here  ;   that  we  but  teach 
•  uctioas,  \vh'.ch  "being  taught  return  - 
plague  the  inventor :   this  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
o  our  qvyn  lips.     He's  here  in  double  trust; 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject, 
Strong  both  against  tlie  deed  ;   then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
bear  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this^Buru. 
iiith  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
,„  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  j|ike  angels  trumpet-tongued/  against 
The  deep  damnation  ol  his  takmg-off; 
pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubim,  horsed 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shjjSjEwvn 'the  wind.     I  have  no  spur  - 
To  prick  the  sides  of  i\:\  i,  but  only 

Vaulting  aiiibition,  which  o'ciieaps  itself 
falls  0:1  the  other.    X"<2 

Enter  LADY  MACBETH. 

How  now  !  what  news  ? 


Page   of   the   actual   volume   from   which   the   late   Henry    Irving  studied 

the   part    of   Macbeth,    showing   with   diacritical    signs   and    underlinings, 

the  actor's  readings  of  the  role. 


April,     r  9  i  6 
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THE  PARAPET   SCENE,  ACT   II,   SCENE   I,    IN   "ANTONY   AND  CLEOPATRA."    DESIGNED    BY   LIVINGSTON    PLATT 

FOR   MISS   ANGLIN'S   PRODUCTION   OF  THE   PLAY 


beauty. 


TO  my  mind  there  is  one  aim 
above    all    others    to    strive 
for  in  the  treatment  of  stage 
decoration   for  Shakespeare's  plays 
and     that    is    a     constant     striving 

It  makes  little  difference  how  beauty  be 
achieved  so  it  is  beauty.  It  may  be  done  with 
a  wisp  of  cloth  or  a  marble  balcony,  a  blazing 
yellow  sea  or  a  lavender  pillow.  Or  perhaps 
all  four.  Much  of  the  new  art,  so-called,  in  some 
cases  nieuw,  in  others  nouveau,  neue,  or  even 
noo,  is  not  really  new  at  all  but  a  half-baked  im- 
pression gained  from  going  to  some  foreign  the- 
atre and  spending  all  of  two  days,  which  the 
latitude  of  a  Cook's  ticket  allows,  in  viewing 
mistaken  productions  which  are  usually  taken  off 
before  the  student  can  get  to  the  next  town.  1 
believe  greatly  in  the  value  of  suggestion,  and 
whenever  possible  reducing  the  investiture  to  its 
irreducible  minimum.  A  church  scene  more 
often  carries  conviction,  when  proper  lighting 
displays  a  single  column  of  Gothic  or  other  de- 
sign against  a  background  of  grey.  In  the 
"Comedy  of  Errors"  I  had  only  a  cyclorama  lit 
with  hot  yellow,  a  single  sail  showing  above  a 
low  wall  of  yellow.  On  the  stage  Shakespeare 
spoke  of  the  sea.  It  was  unnecessary  to  paint  one. 

In  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  Miss  Anglin  and  I 
decided  not  to  have  an  actual  barge  anywhere  in 


By  LIVINGSTON  PLATT 


the  play.  It  seemed  that  Shakespeare  had  done 
more  than  we  could  in  Enobarbus'  description  of  it. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  forestage,  when 
properly  adapted  to  the  smooth  running  of  scenes 
and  quick  changes.  In  my  later  Shakespearean 
productions  I  have  utilized  tapestries,  in  order 
to  have  the  action  uninterrupted.  Thus  the  guests 
at  the  wedding  in  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew" 
pass  in  noisy  and  excited  procession  before  a 
tapestry  representing  a  hallway,  while,  behind, 
th*e  stage  is  being  set  for  the  interior  of  Bap- 
tista's  house.  On  some  occasions  last  year  where 
the  theatre  was  large  and — that  most  important 
of  all  things — there  was  a  competent  crew  of 
stage  mechanics,  we  made  changes  from  one 
scene  to  another  without  interrupting  the  action 
of  the  play  in  as  short  time  as  twenty  seconds. 
In  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  with  its  ramparts, 
its  gardens  and  palaces,  by  means  of  utilizing 
the  forestage  and  constructing  the  huge  Egyptian 
sets  of  units,  each  interchangeable,  we  never  had 
a  wait  of  more  than  five  minutes  between  acts. 

There   should,   then,   be   simplicity   and   beauty 


and  unity.  The  costumes  should 
be  in  accord  with  the  scheme  of 
the  setting  and  a  thousand  times 
should  they  be  in  accord  with  the 
mood  of  the  play.  It  is  not  enough  that  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing"  be  costumed  in  the  correct 
period,  it  should  also  be  costumed  to  suggest 
the  spirit  and,  dare  I  say  it,  the  psychology  (oh, 
abused  word!)  of  the  characters.  Shakespeare 
wrote  in  no  one  mood  or  in  one  strain.  Each 
play  has  its  own  spiritual  environment  and  the 
decorator  should  not  stray.  Flaming  orange  for 
Katharine  buckram  and  brown  and  swaggering 
leather  for  Toby,  silver  and  black  for  Olivia  are 
all  motifs  not  dogma  and  not  to  be  rashly 
scorned.  Innovation  is  "interesting"  no  doubt, 
but  is  it  art?  After  all,  art  is  too  old  and  funda- 
mental a  form  of  expression  or  appreciation  to 
be  ruthlessly  tampered  with. 

Of  lighting  so  much  has  been  written  that  I 
can  hardly  add  to  it  save  to  remark  that  much 
of  what  is  written  on  this  subject  is  also  bor- 
rowed from  foreign  theatres  which  can,  of 
course,  suggest  innovations  and  perhaps  rouse 
activity  in  the  direction  of  new  ideas,  but  with 
our  theatres  where  so  rarely  we  have  perman- 
ency, one  must  adapt  the  lighting  to  the  theatre. 
The  same  lighting  for  a  stage  thirty  feet  wide 
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THE    THE  A TRE 


will  not  do  for  a  stage  forty  feet  wide  and  so  on. 
In  Shakespeare  I  try  more  than  ever  before  to 
light  the  focal  points  of  the  act  whether  that 
point  be  the  actor  playing  Macbeth  or  the  table 
in  the  kitchen  of  "Twelfth  Night."  One  ad- 
vantage of  the  forestage  in  lighting  is  the  abil- 
ity to  use  a  minimum  amount  of  footlights  with- 


out which  I  have  never  been  able  to  do,  save  in 
the  Greek  Theatre,  where  Miss  Anglin  and  I 
installed  a  system  of  lighting  employing  280,000 
watts  capacity  and  did  away  with  the  footlights 
entirely  and  we  think  successfully,  as  at  the  dress 
rehearsal  many  people  skilled  in  the  arts  of  the 
theatre  failed  entirely  to  realized  that  any  change 


had  been  made  and  merely  remarked  on  the  ex- 
traordinarily effective  way  in  which  we  used  the 
footlights. 

In  the  final  analysis  and  as  a  final  word  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  began  with,  I  can  not  give 
rules  nor  can  anyone,  there  is  one  aim,  and  that 
is  beauty. 


GOUNOD 
"Romeo    and   Juliet' 


AMIiROISE  THOMAS 
"Hamlet" 


WHILE  the  theatres 
of  this  country  will 
pay  tribute  to  the  world's  greatest 
dramatist  his  memory  is  also  being  honored  in 
music,  for  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  we 
have  a  sumptuous  production  of  a  famous  mu- 
sical setting  of  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  by 
Hermann  Goctz,  which  was  first  produced  at 
Mannheim,  Germany,  October  11,  1874.  It  is 
given  at  the  Metropolitan  under  its  German  title, 
"Der  Widerspiinstigen  Zahmung.  '1  he  work  is 
not  a  novelty  in  this  country,  having  been  pro- 
duced in  1886  by  the  American  Opera  Company, 
in  English,  when  it  had  five  performances.  Its 
success  in  Germany  was  immediate  and  decisive 
and  the  fame  of  the  opera  brought  Goetz's  other 
works  into  prominence. 

There  is  no  better  argument  for  the  universal 
appeal  of  the  writings  of  William  Shakespeare 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  inspirational  influence 
which  they  have  exerted  upon  the  composers  of 
continental  Europe.  Many  lawyers  have  tried  to 
prove  that  Shakespeare  was  a  lawyer,  and  phy- 
sicians have  contended  that  he  must  have  been 
a  physician.  But  musicians,  while  they  admit 
that  to  judge  from  his  many  references  to  sing- 
ing he  must  have  been  an  amateur  singer,  are 
content  to  limit  their  particular  claims  to  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  members  of  their  profession. 

Many  English  composers  have  set  his  words  to 
music  but  the  greatest  compositions  based  upon 
his  works  have  come  from  Germany,  France, 
Italy  and  Russia.  Not  to  any  one  age  has  this 
influence  been  confined,  but  from  the  days  of 
Purcell  until  the  present  time  his  poetical  writ- 
ings have  been  given  musical  settings.  One  of 
the  favorite  occupations  of  composers  in  half  a 
dozen  countries  has  been  that  of  writing  over- 
tures to  his  plays.  Many  operas  have  been 
written  to  librettos  based  on  his  dramas.  Songs, 
symphonic  poems,  choruses  and  orchestral  suites 
have  been  inspired  by  his  poetry,  and  some  of 
them  have  had  a  world-wide  appeal. 

The  comedies  of  Shakespeare  seem  to  have 
caught  hold  of  musicians  more  than  the  trage- 
dies, and  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  a 
larger  quantity  of  music  owes  its  origin  than  to 
any  one  other  of  his  works.  No  wedding  to-day 
is  complete  without  Mendelssohn's  "Wedding 
March,"  which  is  part  of  a  suite  of  twelve  in- 
cidental numbers  written  for  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  Few  existing  compositions 
have  been  played  so  often.  The  overture  in  the 
same  suite  was  written  when  Mendelssohn  was 


MENDELSSOHN 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

only  seventeen  years  old  and  together  Vith  the 
nocturne  and  scherzo  it  has  been  played  at  num- 
berless concerts. 

Next  to  the  "Wedding  March''  in  popularity 
among  Shakespearean  compositions  come  two 
songs  of  Schubert,  the  king  of  song  writers, 
"Hark!  Hark!  the  Lark,"  from  "Cymbeline" ; 
and  "Who  Is  Sylvia,"  from  "Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona."  The  former  was  written  on  the  back 
of  a  bill  of  fare  in  one  of  the  garden-restaurants 
of  Vienna.  Schubert,  out  for  a  walk  with  some 
friends,  had  stopped  for  breakfast.  F'rom  a  copy 
of  a  German  translation  of  Shakespeare  he  had 
found  the  words  and  before  he  had  finished  eat- 
ing his  breakfast  the  song  was  completed.  Schu- 
bert made  one  other  Shakespearean  setting, 
"Come  Thou  Monarch  of  the  Vine"  from  "An- 
tony and  Cleopatra." 

Only  one  song  of  Schumann,  "When  That  1 
Was  a  Tiny  Boy,"  from  "Twelfth  Night,"  and 
from  the  same  play  one  song  of  Haydn,  "She 
Never  Told  Her  Love,"  are  set  to  Shakespearean 
words ;  but  there  have  been  thousands  from 
the  hands  of  lesser  composers.  "Take,  O  Take 
Those  Lips  Away,"  from  "Measure  for  Meas- 
ure," and  "It  Was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass,"  from 
"As  You  Like  It"  have  had  numerous  musical 
settings. 

Dozens  of  operas  have  drawn  their  librettos 
from  Shakespeare's  plays,  but  only  a  few  have 
ever  become  popular.  Gounod's  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  probably  has  had  more  presentations  than 
any  other.  Verdi's  last  two  operas,  "Falstaff," 
from  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and 
"Otello"  are  by  musicians  generally  thought  to 
be  his  greatest  comedy  and  tragedy. 

Rossini  wrote  a  musical  version  of  "Otello." 
Max  Bruch  wrote  an  opera  from  "A  Winter's 
Tale"  called  "Hermione,"  and  Berlioz  used  the 
story  of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  for  his 
"Beatrice  and  Benedick."  "Hamlet"  was  set  to 
music  by  Scarlatti,  and  a  later  version  with 
music  by  Ambroise  Thomas  has  been  sung  fre- 
quently in  America,  the  last  production  having 
been  made  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  to 


SAINT-SAENS 
"Henry   VIII" 

feature   the   sensational   bari- 
tone,  Titta   Ruffo. 

Saint-Saens  has  written  one  of  his  best  operas 
around  "Henry  VIII."  Even  Richard  Wagner 
used  a  Shakespearean  text  for  one  of  his  operas, 
an  early  effort  based  upon  "Measure  for 
Measure." 

The  influence  of  Shakespeare  upon  present-day 
composers  has  been  orchestral  rather  than  oper- 
atic, and  instead  of  using  the  plays  for  librettos 
they  have  used  them  as  the  basis  of  programs 
for  symphonic  poems.  However,  it  is  not  the 
living  composers  alone  who  have  used  Shake- 
speare for  orchestral  purposes.  Tschaikowsky, 
greatest  of  Russian  composers  for  orchestra, 
wrote  a  Phantasy  on  "The  Tempest"  and  Phan- 
tasy overtures  for  "Hamlet"  and  "Romeo  and 
Juliet."  The  French  composer,  Berlioz,  seems 
to  have  had  an  unusual  fondness  for  Shake- 
speare. One  of  the  finest  of  all  scherzos  is 
"Queen  Mab"  from  his  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  sym- 
phony. He  also  wrote  an  overture  for  "King 
Lear."  Few  compositions  have  had  a  greater 
popularity  than  Nicolai's  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  overture.  Other  overtures  by  well- 
known  composers  are  Schumann's  "Julius 
Ca?sar" ;  Dvorak's  "Otello,"  and  MacDowell's 
"Hamlet."  Liszt  wrote  a  symphonic  poem  on 
"Hamlet." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  work  from  the 
pen  of  a  living  composer  based  on  Shakespeare 
is  Richard  Strauss',  tone  poem,  "Macbeth." 
Engelbert  Humperdinck,  composer  of  "Hansel 
and  Gretel,"  has  written  two  Shakespeare 
suites.  Vincent  DTndy  has  written  an  overture 
to  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  and  Felix  Wein- 
gartner  has  made  a  symphonic  work  called  "King 
Lear."  Scheinflug's  "Overture  to  a  Comedy  of 
Shakespeare"  has  been  heard  at  several  import- 
ant symphonic  concerts  this  season.  William 
Shakespeare,  a  namesake  of  the  poet,  well  known 
in  London  as  a  vocal  teacher  of  the  present  day, 
has  written  a  dramatic  overture  to  "Hamlet," 
and  one  of  the  best  symphonic  poems  of  Sir 
Edward  Elgar  is  "Falstaff,"  which  is  meant  to 
be  a  sort  of  musical  biography  of  Shakespeare's 
character  of  the  same  name. 

In  all  but  five  of  his  plays  Shakespeare  has 
made  references  to  music,  and  thirty-six  out  of 
his  thirty-seven  dramas  contain  stage  directions 
regarding  incidental  music.  So  the  influence  of 
this  great  bard  upon  musicians  has  been  greater 
than  any  other  poet,  his  immortal  lines  having 
inspired  the  muse  of  famous  musicians  of  sev- 
eral centuries. 
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FRANK  R.   BENSON  AS  HAMLET 

THE  first  actual  Shakespeare  festival  was 
instigated  by  David  Garrick  who,  in  1769, 
organized  and  carried  out  at  Stratford  a 
peculiar  hodge-podge  of  events  which  he  char- 
acterized as  a  Jubilee.  It  corresponded  with  no 
date  in  the  dramatist's  life,  and  was  in  addition 
so  ill-starred  that  one  of  the  rivals  of  the  little 
actor  described  it  in  part  as  "a  jubilee  to  cele- 
brate a  poet  whose  own  works  have  made  him 
immortal,  a  masquerade  where  half  the  people 
appeared  bare- faced,  a  horse-race  up  to  the  knees 
in  water,  fireworks  extinguished  as  soon  as  they 
were  lighted,  a  gingerbread  amphitheatre,  which, 
like  a  house  of  cards,  tumbled  to  pieces  as  soon 
as  it  was  completed."  Not 
until  1820  was  any  such 
project  revived.  T  hen 
Charles  Matthews,  the  re- 
markable mimic,  urged  up- 
on the  townspeople  the 
erection  of  a  theatre.  No 
practical  measures  were 
taken,  however,  until  1874, 
when  Charles  E.  Flower 
presented  a  site  and  money 
as  the  tangible  beginning  of 
the  present  semi-Elizabethan 
Memorial  Theatre.  The  ^| 
first  performance  upon  its 
stage  was  in  1879  when 
Helen  Faucit  and  Barry 
Sullivan  appeared  in  "Much 
Ado." 

In  the  minds  of  present- 
day  Englishmen  and  Amer- 
icans no  name  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  Me- 
morial Theatre  as  that  of 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Benson. 
Through  a  peculiarly  de- 
lightful series  of  circum- 
stances he  has  become  the 
preserver  of  the  Shake- 
speare tradition  in  Great 
Britain.  There  have  been 
seasons  when  he  and  his 
company  have  offered  the 
only  Shakespeare  in  the 
Kingdom,  at  times  when 
even  Germany  was  repeat- 
ing the  plays  in  repertory, 
this  Stratford  company 
alone  was  keeping  on  the 


By  CLARENCE  STRATTON 

stage  the  best  form  of  Shakespeare's  dramas — 
the  acted  version.  While  millions  of  people  have 
professed  to  worship  the  poet's  memory,  this 
one  man  has  kept  it  alive  by  declaiming  to  the 
Warwickshire  yokel  and  the  Australian  ranch 
owner,  to  the  Scandanavian  critic  and  the  Can- 
adian frontiersman,  to  the  German  student  and 
the  American  school  teacher,  the  beautiful  lines 
of  passion  and  poetry.  During  some  thirty  years 
this  seemingly  slight  man  has  carried  on  his 
work  for  a  splendid  ideal — the  complete  dissem- 
ination of  the  knowledge  of  Shakespeare. 

Rather  few  mature  people  have  ever  read 
through  all  thirty-seven  plays.  (How  many  do 
you  yourself  know?)  Yet  the  Benson  Company 
itself  has  acted  thirty-four  of  the  thirty-seven. 
"All's  Well"  has  not  been  given.  (The  reasons 
are  obvious ;  if  you  know  the  play.)  Nor  has 
the  bloody  villainy  of  "Titus  Andronicus"  war- 
ranted any  revival  since  its  last  appearance  in 
1857.  A  separate  organization,  The  Elizabethan 
Stage  Society,  has  supplied  all  the  "Troilus  and 
Cressida"  wanted.  As  a  result  of  this  wide  ex- 
perience the  Benson  Company  can  do  anything. 
It  has  produced  modern  romantic  dramas.  In- 


SHAKESPEARE  MEMORIAL  THEATRE 

Erected  through  the  munificence  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  E.  Flower  on  the 
river  bank  at  Stratford.  The  building  consists  of  a  theatre,  picture  gallery 
and  library,  and  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  1879  with  a  performance 
of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing."  Each  year  since  Jhen  festival  performances 


of  Shakespeare's  plays  have  been  given  by  Mr.   F.   R.   Benson  and  his  players. 

The  Gower  monument,  the  most  elaborate  and  ambitious  of  all  erected  to   the 

poet,  is  seen  on  the  left. 


MR.    BENSON   AS   HENRY  V 

serting  Marlowe's  "Edward  II"  in  its  proper 
place  it  presented  all  the  historical  plays  from 
"King  John"  to  "Henry  VIII."  Mr.  Benson  told 
me  that  the  actors  became  muscle  bound  from 
carrying  about  the  hardware  of  warrior  kings 
and  the  panoplies  of  gorgeous  sovereigns. 

Mr.  Benson  darts  about  the  streets  of  Strat- 
ford and  the  lanes  of  Warwickshire  on  a  bicycle. 
He  wears  no  cap — for  if  he  raised  it  in  recog- 
nition of  every  salute  he  would  take  a  hundred 
tumbles ;  and  in  the  Theatre  picture  gallery  his 
portrait  shows  him  in  Oxford  racing  trunks.  As 
a  youth  he  was  an  athlete,  a  sprinter,  holding 
several  school  records.  Even  now,  as  Petruchio, 
he  can  leap  tables  in  "The 
Shrew."  At  one  time  his 
company  held  champion- 
ships in  water-polo,  hockey, 
and  football.  One  after- 
noon, as  he  told  me,  his 
actors  defeated  a  Rugby 
championship  team,  and  that 
same  evening  played  "Ham- 
let." 'The  acting  was  a  little 
"off-side." 

College  gave  him  his  first 
dramatic  chance.  A  per- 
formance of  a  play  in 
Greek  was  entrusted  to 
him,  and  he  threw  himself 
into  the  work  with  the  en- 
thusiasm and  conscientious- 
ness always  characteristic 
of  him.  Incidentally  he 
paid  off  old  scores  against 
some  of  the  professors  who 
had  "ploughed  him,"  as 
Oxford  slang  expresses  it. 
The  production  was  a  tre- 
mendous success.  London 
heard  of  it;  the  youthful 
Thespians  stormed  the  me- 
tropolis, and  with  the  nov- 
elty of  this  Greek  tragedy 
restored  to  the  stage,  after 
a  thousand  years,  the  real 
excellence  of  the  acting 
made  impressions  on  even 
professional  producers. 

Henry    Irving    engaged 
Mr.  Benson  for  the  role  of 
Paris     in     "Romeo     and 
Juliet,"    an    excellent    start 
(Continued  on  page  236) 
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White 


VIOLA    ALLEN    AS    LADY    MACBETH 


A  FTKR  a  lapse  of  three  hundred  years  Shakespeare 
**•  still  remains  a  dominant  mental  force,  not  only  of 
the  dramatic  world,  but  of  the  whor^e  intellectual  world. 
His  profound  human  philosophy  and  his  magic  craftsman- 
ship control  all  avenues  of  thought,  feeling  and  purpose 
with  infinitely  more  power  to-day  than  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Even  through  my  modest  connection  with 
the  plays  of  the  Immortal  Bard,  I  feel  that  I  have 
benefited  inestimably  by  the  influence  of  his  master  mind. 


MARGARET  ANGLTN  AS  KATHARINE 


Bangs 


"HE  poverty  of  scenic  equipment  of  Shakespeare's 
-  time,  while  perhaps  a  limitation  to  Shakespeare  the 
producer,  was  a  stimulus  to  Shakespeare  the  poet  and 
makes  an  elaborate  investiture  of  his  plays  unnecessary. 
A  simplicity  of  background  which  his  poetry  colors  before 
the  imagination  of  the  audience  has  been  the  aim  of 
my  efforts  in  this  direction. 


F Sarony 

WM.   FAVERSHAM 

as  Mnrc  Antony 
in    "Julius    Ocsar" 


Hall 


EDWARD   H.    SOTHERN 

as   Petruchio   in 
"The   Taming  of  the   Shrew" 


Otto  Sarony 

ROBERT    MANTELL   AS    MACBETH 

""PHE   name   Shakespeare   has  always  been   sacred   to  me. 

•    The   plays,  first   read   when   I   was  a   boy,  appealed   to 

me  more  than  those   of  any  other   author,  and   when   fate 

placed     me     upon     the    stage,     Shakespeare     was    what     I 

wanted   most    to   play.      In   my    long   career    I    have   acted 

many    parts,    but    all    have    seemed    as    nothing    compared 

with   my    Shakespearean    roles.      An    actor   tires    of    other 

plays,    but   of   Shakespeare   never. 
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LEO  TOLSTOY 


In  1906  the  famous  Russian  phil- 
osopher published  an  elaborate 
monograph  on  Shakespeare  in 
which  he  angrily  denounced  the 
English  dramatist. 


T 


O-DAY  we  arc 
hearing  a  great 
deal  in  praise 
of  Shakespeare.  The 
bulk  of  literary  criti- 
cism through  the  three  centuries  since  his 
death  has  been  written  con  anwre.  But  it  is 
well  to  ponder  that  there  have  been  from 
generation  to  generation  many  persons  of  note 
who  have  scoffed  at  his  claim  to  immortality. 
Voltaire  was  very  hostile  to  the  English  bard, 
accusing  him  of  "monstrous  irregularities"  and 
attacking  vehemently  his  want  of  taste  and  art. 
Horace  Walpole  dismissed  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  contemptuously  as  "forty  times 
more  nonsensical  than  the  worst  translation  of 
any  Italian  opera  books."  In  our  own  day  Tol- 
stoy and  George  Bernard  Shaw  have  both  taken 
turns  in  hammering  the  gentle  William. 

Among  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  he  was 
not  always  loved ;  he  was,  for  instance,  openly 
attacked  in  print  by  Greene.  For  many  decades 
and  up  to  within  recent  date  actors  and  others 
have  not  hesitated  to  desecrate  the  Shakespearean 
text.  There  are  many  scenes  in  Shakespeare's  plays 
written  by  other  dramatists,  and  in  turn,  Shake- 
speare himself  contributed  much  to  plays  now 
accredited  entirely  to  the  authorship  of  others. 
That  was  the  custom  of  the  day. 

It  was  not  until  the  Restoration  when  the  the- 
atre, after  having  fallen  into  disfavor,  was  re- 
habilitated, that  the  fashion  of  re-writing  Shake- 
speare came  into  vogue.  The  Restoration  public 
had  stereotyped  ideas  as  to  the  play  form  and, 
inasmuch  as  Shakespeare  did  not  accord  with 
these  ideas,  he  had  to  be  pruned  and  altered  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  Restoration  theatre-going  taste. 

Sir  William  D'Avenant's  relation  to  Shake- 
speare is  a  most  interesting  one  to  consider,  and 
so  is  that  of  Dryden,  both  of  whom,  while  ad- 
miring the  Bard  of  Avon  and  while  recognizing 
him  as  their  source,  wilfully  went  to  work  to 
pervert  Shakespeare  for  their  age.  D'Avenant's 
"The  Law  Against  Lovers"  (1662)  was  a  play 
which  combined  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing" 
with  "Measure  for  Measure."  "Macbeth"  was 
softened,  thus  repudiating  the  Elizabethan  "fe- 
rocity." We  find  "The  Tempest"  with  new  char- 
acters introduced.  James  Howard,  a  Dryden 
contemporary,  went  so  far  as  to  deplore  the  fate 
of  Juliet,  and  he  gave  to  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  a 
happy  ending. 

The  Restoration  people  could  not  understand 
Shakespeare's  admixture  of  comedy  and  tragedy 
and  that  prejudice  lasted  through  several  gener- 
ations of  players.  For  example,  in  D'Avenant's 
"Macbeth,"  the  porter  scene  was  omitted.  Gar- 
rick  thought  it  very  unwise  to  give  the  grave- 
digger  scene  in  "Hamlet,"  and  therefore  omitted 
•  that.  In  the  Tate  version  of  "King  Lear,"  the 
fool  was  omitted  entirely.  Tate  (1652-1715)  was 
the  poet-laureate  and  was  a  great  friend  of 
Dryden's,  and  they  must  have  had  special  delight 
in  seeing  how  far  they  could  disguise  Shake- 
speare for  their  public.  But  though  there  was  a 
prejudice  against  the  comic  plot  as  shown  by 
omissions  made  in  versions  from  the  pen  of 
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SIR  FRANCIS  BACON 

A  few  decades  ago  the  world  was  startled  by  the  claim 
made  by  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  a  descendant  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  that  the  plays  were  not  written  by  the  actor, 
William  Shakespeare,  but  by  her  illustrious  ancestor.  The 
Baconian  controversy  has  waged  merrily  ever  since. 

Sheffield,  D'Avenant  and  Johnson,  on  the  other 
hand  the  Restoration  "remodelers"  very  often 
added  humor  to  tragedy,  as  in  Tale's  version  of 
"Richard  III"  and  Dennis's  "Coriolanus." 

The  Restoration  critics  considered  passion  an 
absolutely  essential  element  in  drama.  When 
Tate  came  to  rewrite  "King  Lear"  (1682)  he 
introduced  a  thrilling  love  affair  between  Edgar 
and  Cordelia,  and  Sheffield  wrote  a  love  scene 
for  "Julius  Caesar."  Granville  also  had  a  sport- 
ing time  with  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  which 
he  changed  to  "The  Jew  of  Venice."  This  ver- 
sion Macklin  repudiated. 

Dryden,  in  his  different  prefaces,  meanwhile, 
was  scoring  Shakespeare  for  his  ungrammatical 
phrases  and  coarse  style.  It  was  a  period  of 
anti-Shakespeare  feeling.  Dennis  declared  that 
Shakespeare  worked  without  art.  Mrs.  Inchbald 
avowed  that  she  much  preferred  the  "Comedy 
of  Errors"  as  adapted  by  Hull  to  the  play  as 
written  by  Shakespeare.  Garrick,  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  Tate,  and  being  a  man  with  liter- 
ary ambitions,  went  to  work  and  further  embel- 
lished Shakespeare  with  additions  which  would 
afford  him  opportunity  as  an  actor.  Even  the 
autocratic  Dr.  Johnson  had  many  things  to  say 
in  favor  of  the  re-embellishment  of  the  poet. 
Altogether,  they  had  a  gay  old  time  with  Shake- 
speare during  the  Restoration  period. 

Of  all  adapters,  however,  Colley  Gibber  (1671- 
J757)  stands  foremost.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
even  to  this  day  we  have  entirely  escaped  him 
on  the  stage.  Whenever  "Ricliard  III"  is  pre- 


IIKKNAKU   SHAW 


This  well-known  literary  icono 
clast,  with  that  perversity  fur 
which  he  is  famous,  long  ago 
threw  his  hat  into  the  ring  of 
Shakespearean  idolatry. 


From   Punch 


Shakespeare    completely    eclipsed    by    the 
luperior    genius  of  Shaw. 


sentcd,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion how  much  of  it 
is  Cibber  and  how 
much  Shakespeare. 
Richard  Mansfield 

presented  the  Cibber  version.  Booth,  Irving, 
and  other  actors  have  not  entirely  depreciated 
him.  Yet,  from  the  time  of  Macready  the 
mischief  began  to  be  undone,  and  the  real 
stage  restoration  of  Shakespeare  began. 
William  Winter,  in  his  consideration  of  "Rich- 
ard ill,"  describes  in  full  Gibber's  alterations. 
For  instance,  in  order  to  make  his  version  a 
"satisfactory"  stage  play,  he  selected  lines  from 
other  Shakespeare  plays.  Gibber's  "Richard  III" 
contains  parts  of  "Henry  IV,"  "Henry  V," 
"Henry  VI,"  and  "Richard  II."  It  is  now  def- 
initely decided  by  Shakespearean  scholars  that 
the  line,  "Off  with  his  head !  So  much  for 
Buckingham,"  was  never  written  by  Shakespeare, 
but  came  from  the  inventive  brain  of  Cibber. 

To-day  Shakespeare  has  to  be  altered  to  ac- 
cord with  the  limitations  of  modern  scenery.  For 
that  reason  acts  have  to  be  materially  altered  in 
order  to  bring  the  action  of  the  piece  closer  to- 
gether, without  any  material  variation  in  time 
or  place.  The  late  Augustin  Daly  might  be  con- 
sidered a  desecrator  of  Shakespeare.  He  used 
to  make  unusual  cuts  to  suit  his  own  stage  re- 
quirements, and  he  would  often  thrust  the  lyrics 
of  one  play  into  another,  because  they  were 
pretty.  We  find  his  innovations  in  "Twelfth 
Night,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew"  particularly. 

Now,  all  of  these  gentlemen  give  credit  to 
Shakespeare  for  having  written  the  plays  which 
they  set  out  to  improve.  But  there  is  another 
type  of  enemy  of  Shakespeare — the  man  who  de- 
clares that  Shakespeare  did  not  write  his  own 
plays  at  all,  but  that  behind  his  nomenclature 
there  lurks  either  Sir  Francis  Bacon  or  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  Henry  Pemberton,  Jr.,  in  his 
book  called  "Shakespeare  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,"  seeks  to  prove  that  Raleigh's  char- 
acter and  attainments,  his  entire  environment, 
are  as  clearly  demonstrated  in  Shakespeare's 
plays  as  though  Sir  Walter  had  placed  his  own 
name  on  the  title  page  of  the  plays. 

The  most  sensational  claim,  however,  was  that 
started  half  a  century  ago  by  Miss  Delia  Bacon, 
a  descendant  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  that  the  plays 
were  not  written  by  the  actor,  William  Shake- 
speare of  Stratford,  but  by  her  famous  ancestor, 
who,  because  of  his  high  rank  at  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's court,  dare  not  disclose  himself  as  author 
of  the  plays.  Miss  Bacon,  who  afterwards  be- 
came insane,  gained  many  adherents  to  her  cause 
and  even  to  this  day  has  many  supporters.  Then 
in  1877  came  from  Minnesota  the  flash  in  the 
pan  which  made  scholars  blink.  This  was 
Ignatius  Donnelly's  "Great  Cryptogram,"  in 
which  the  author  conjured  up  from  the  First 
Folio  of  Shakespeare  a  series  of  identifying 
marks  by  which  Bacon  revealed  himself  as  author 
of  the  plays.  This  theory  was  considered  too 
fantastic  for  endorsement  even  by  the  Bacon- 
ians, all  of  whose  claims  are  refuted  by  the  best 
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scholarship,  their  arguments  not  being  supported 
by  a  shred  of  real  evidence.  Like  the  Ireland 
forgeries  we  can  but  regard  the  Bacon  theory  as 
a  literary  curiosity. 

Tolstoy  in  his  famous  monograph  on  Shake- 
speare starts  out  to'  annihilate  Shakespeare  alto- 
gether, by  showing  his  unworthiness  as  an  ar- 
tist, his  falseness  as  a  characterizer  of  human 
life,  and  his  sham  philosophy.  Shaw,  through  his 
irreverent  handling  of  modern  adulation,  has 
done  more  to  formulate  a  true  attitude  towards 
Shakespeare  than  any  other  critic  within  recent 
times.  Without  having  read  Tolstoy's  essay, 
Shaw  wrote  to  the  English  translator  in  no  un- 
certain vein.  After  having  said  that  he  was  not 
really  the  first  Englishman  1"  throw  his  hat  into 
the  ring  of  Shakespeare  idolatry,  after  having 
referred  to  Rowe,  to  Johnson,  to  Kyron  and  to 


William  Morris,  as  critics  who  viewed  Shake- 
speare in  the  true  light,  and  after  having  quoted 
from  a  French  book  on  Napoleon,  wherein  Na- 
poleon himself,  looking  for  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer, laid  Shakespeare  low  by  claiming  Corneille's 
superiority,  and  after  having  mentioned  his  sym- 
pathy with  Voltaire's  change  in  spirit  from  an 
admirer  of  Shakespeare  to  a  real  critic  of  Shake- 
speare, G.  B.  S.  adds :  "Unfortunately  the  Eng- 
lish worship  their  great  artists  quite  indiscrim- 
inately and  abjectly;  so  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  make  them  understand  that  Shakespeare's 
literary  power,  his  fun,  his  mimicry,  and  his  cn- 
dearing  qualities  that  earned  him  the  title  of  'the 
Gentle  Shakespeare' — all  of  which  whatever  Tol- 
stoy may  say  are  unquestioned  facts — do  not  stand 
or  fall  with  his  absurd  reputation  as  a  thinker." 
In  "Dramatic  Opinions  and  Essays,"  the  reader 


will  be  able  to  measure  the  real  Shavian  love 
rather  than  hate  for  Shakespeare.  Tolstoy, 
Shaw,  and  many  socialist  writers  have  hammered 
the  great  Elizabethan's  indifference  toward  the 
working  classes. 

This  in  brief  is  a  suggestion  of  what  Shake- 
speare has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. We  shall  continue,  in  all  probability,  to 
have  mutilated  texts.  But  I  doubt,  now  that 
Shakespeare  has  been  restored  by  conscientious 
actors,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to-day  for 
another  Tate  or  another  Gibber  to  mutilate  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Shakespeare  is  given 
in  moving  pictures  scenes  are  introduced  that 
never  were  nn  land  or  sea.  Kill  even  these  muti- 
lations will  not  destroy  the  fame  of  Shakespeare. 
This  very  Tercentenary  Celebration  is  a  refuta- 
tion of  all  the  harm  done  him  in  the  past. 


£Humor  0f  Shakespeare 


T 


SIR    TOIiV    IIKLCH 


'[Hi  present  genera- 
tion may  be  lack- 
ing in  many  things, 
but  I  don't  think  it  can  be 
accused  of  disrespect  to 
the  memory  of  Shake- 
speare. It  has  for  the 
most  part  been  concerned 
with  the  opinions  of 
others  and  has  rarely  been 
allowed  to  form  its  own. 
A  few  daring  souls  may 
have  given  vent  to  their 
own  ideas,  exasperated  at 

the  hypocrisy  of  their  colleagues,  but  they  have 
been  quickly  squelched  as  "eccentric"  or  "icono- 
clastic"— or  something  equally  disgraceful — and 
they  have  learned  that  silence  is  golden. 

But  on  the  subject  of  the  "humor"  of  Shake- 
speare, I  really  don't  see  any  reason  for  tame 
endurance.  Just  because  people  are  alleged  to 
have  laughed  at  certain  ideas  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  1  can  find  no  excuse  for  similar 
behavior  to-day. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  "humor- 
ous" roles  in  Shakespeare  should  be  entrusted 
to  tragedians,  so  that  their  significance  could  be 
deliberately  considered,  and  the  awe-inspiring 
task  of  laughing  at  them  could  be  avoided.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
also  embarrassing,  to  laugh  "to  order."  Of 
course,  in  the  case  of  our  best  friends,  there  is 
a  delicate  sympathy  in  the  effort  to  appreciate 
their  funny  stories.  There  is  a  certain  duty  in 
it — painful,  but  none  the  less  incumbent  on  us. 
But  to  smile  at  a  "classic"  unless  impelled  to  do 
so  spontaneously,  seems  to  me  cowardly.  It  is 
a  condition  of  slavery. 

Take,  for  example,  the  character  of  Touch- 
stone in  "As  You  Like  It."  I  should  like  to  see 
that  most  tiresome  of  jesters  played  by  some 
solemn,  stupendous  actor  of  rant,  rasp,  and 
rampage,  so  that  his  words  might  sear  them- 
selves into  my  brain,  and  I  need  not  think  them 
funny.  To  hear  the  lugubrious 
lines  of  Shakespeare's  clowns 
spoken  by  act- 
ors who  are 
forced  to  in- 
dulge in  the 
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peculiar  intonation  that  wails  for  laughter — that 
gives  the  audience  a  clue  to  their  intent — is  irri- 
tating and  quite  unnecessary. 

The  modern  audience  is  exceedingly  good  na- 
tured.  It  recognizes  the  effort  of  the  actor. 
When  it  hears  certain  speeches  uttered  in  smug, 
oily  tones,  it  knows  the  "cue."  That  cue  is 
laughter,  and  it  is  immediately  forthcoming.  The 
audience  has  the  habit  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

To  listen  to  the  laughter  of  an  audience  that 
is  absolutely  "at  sea"  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
"humorous"  sallies,  is  one  of  the  most  discon- 
certing features  of  Shakespearean  productions. 
And  there  are  many  of  those  features! 

I  venture  to  say  that  nearly  all  the  people  who 
unselfishly  perjure  their  intelligence  by  laughing 
uproariously  at  Touchstone,  Launcelot  Gobbo, 
Feste,  Launce  or  Speed  do  so  merely  on  account 
of  the  vocal  inflections  used  by  the  actors  im- 
personating those  roles.  Without  that  inflection, 
there  would  be  no  indication  that  "humor"  was 
intended.  I  insist  that  the  lines  themselves  are 
for  the  most  part  as  incomprehensible  as  though 
they  were  written  in  a  foreign  language.  And 
why  not?. 

No  educated  man  need  be  ashamed  to  confess 
that  the  humor  of  Good  Queen  Bess'  days  de- 
mands a  key,  just  as  the  humor  of  amiable  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  time  will  call  for  a  diagram  three 
hundred  years  from  now — and  will  never  get  it ! 
It  is  no  crime  to  regard  Shakespeare  as  cryptic 
and  unfathomable.  Even  the  English  language 
has  varied  its  meanings.  Only  the  student  can 
unravel  the  mystery  of  it  all.  To  the  casual  the- 
atre-goer who  wanders  into  a  Shakespearean  per- 
formance with  the  nonchalance  of  a  mere 
"amusement  seeker"  all  this  "humor"  must  be 
disastrously  ineffective. 

The  "humor"  of  Shakespeare  needs  the  library 
— glossaries,  commentaries,  concordances,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  It  demands  the  midnight  oil,  a 
cold  compress  'round  the  head,  and  more  than 
the  patience  expended  upon  the  perusal  of — let 
us  say,  Virgil.  But  nobody  is  expected  to  ap- 
preciate Virgil  in  translation.  A  man  is  free  to 
do  as  he  likes  about  it. 

Having  mastered  the  "humor"  of  Shakespeare 
by  careful  study,  the  average  student  could  never, 
never  laugh  at  it.  but  merely  smile  condescend- 
ingly, and  optimistically.  He  could  discover  why 
it  was  amusing  in  the  Elizabethan  days ;  that 
very  discovery  would  tell  him  that  it  could  not 
conceivably  prove  effective  to-day.  Yet  it  is  the 
fashion  to  insist  upon  the  delicacy  of  Shake- 
speare's humorous  appeal.  The  world  is  full  of 


: 
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I'ei  kMiiffs  as  far  as 
Shakespeare  is  concerned. 
Shakespeare's  clowns,  of 
course,  are  played  by  act- 
ors reputed  to  be  amus- 
ing. The  audience  is 
prepared  to  laugh  before 

the  actors  have  opened  their  mouths.  Let  the 
tragedian  speak  the  lines  and  their  dire  solemnity 
will  be  apparent. 

Such  humor !  As  the  unerring  and  occasion- 
ally interesting  Mr.  Shaw  would  say:  "An  Es- 
kimo would  demand  his  money  back,  if  a  modern 
author  offered  such  fare."  If  we  could  only 
bring  ourselves  to  regard  the  "humor''  of  Shake- 
speare as  something  unearthed  from  the  past, 
and  therefore  exceedingly  curious,  what  morti- 
fication would  be  spared.  We  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  We  endeavor  to  laugh  at  it,  and  look 
askance  at  our  neighbors  to  see  if  we  are  doing 
the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.  A  claque,  well 
rehearsed,  and  intelli- 
gent would  be  most  wel- 
come. At  any  rate,  we 
should  be  certain  that 
we  were  making  no" 
mistakes.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  if  the  actors 
should  forget  their 
comedy  voices,  we 
should  be  absolutely 
lost. 

Rosalind  asks 
Touchstone  where  he 
learned  a  certain  oath. 
That  bafHingly  humor- 
ous gentleman  replies : 
"Of  a  certain  knight, 

that  swore  by  his  honor  they  were  good  pan- 
cakes, and  swore  by  his  honor  the  mustard  was 
naught ;  now,  I'll  stand  to  it,  the  pancakes 
were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was  good ;  and 
yet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn."  Loud  laughter ! 

Later  on,  the  jester  holds  forth  in  this  man- 
ner :  "I  remember,  when  I  was  in  love,  I  broke 
my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him  take  that 
for  coming  anight  to  Jane  Smile ;  and  I  remem- 
ber the  kissing  of  her  ballet,  and  the  cow's  dugs 
that  her  pretty  chopped  hands  had  milked :  and  I 
remember  the  wooing  of  a  peascod  instead  of 
her;  from  whom  I  took  two  cods,  and,  giving 
her  them  again,  said,  with  weeping  tears,  'H'ear 
these  for  my  sake.'  We,  that  are  true  lovers, 
run  into  strange  capers ;  but  as  all  is  mortal  in 
nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly." 

What  is  a  "peascod,"  dear,  jocund  audience? 
Before  you  laugh  at  Touchstone  at  least  en- 
deavor to  know  exactly  what  he  means.  Why 
so  obsequiously  merry? 

Whenever  I  hear  an  audience  laughing  at 
Shakespeare,  I  long  to  put  it  to  the  test.  I 
should  like  to  (Continued  on  page  232") 
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MARY    ANDERSON 
as  Perdita 

FEAR  is   sometimes   expressed  that   Shakespeare's 
plays  will  eventually  die  for  lack  of  players  to 
enact   them.     Their   passing   is    loudly   lamented 
as   they   are    seemingly   swept    into    oblivion   upon   the 
tide  of  commercialism  and  practical  issues.     But  these 
apprehensions    may   be   banished.     Shakespeare's   plays 
will  live  as  long  as  the  English  language  endures,  as 
long  as  there  are  men  and  women  left  on  this  planet 
to   enjoy   the   mighty   verse,    the   wonderful   portrayals 
of  the  workings  of  the  human  passions. 

Women,   particularly,    will   keep   the   plays    alive    for 
two  sufficient  reasons.    Actresses  will  want  to  play  his 
heroines,  and  women  will  form  audiences  to  see  them. 
In  every  actress's  breast  abides  the  ambition  to  play  one 
of  Shakespeare's  heroines.     If  the  ambition  lacks  vital- 
ity it  is  because  the  actress  fears  that  her  limitations, 
physical   or   otherwise,   will   prevent   the    fulfillment   of 
that  hope.     Said  Maude  Adams  to  me,  at  the  time  of 
her    production    of    "Romeo    and    Juliet,"    in    which    William 
Faversham  was. her  Romeo,  and  James  Ilackett  her  Mercutio : 
"I  have  shared  the  universal  ambition.     Every  actress  wants 
to  play  Juliet."     Wants  to,  doubtless,  but  sometimes  a  matter 
of   physical   cubits,    or   of    un-Latin   temperament,    may    pro- 
hibit the  role  of  the  passionate  Capulet.     In  that  case  there 
is  her  antipodal  character,  Lady  Macbeth.     It  is  Phyllis  Neil- 
son-Terry's    wish    to    play    Lady    Macbeth    differently,    more 
regally,  than  it  ever  has  been  played. 

Rosalind  and  Viola  appeal  to  those  women  players  who 
have  tht  gift  of  comedy.  Ethel  Barrymore  has  admitted  a 
thought  trend  toward  Rosalind.  Ruth  Chatterton  has 
thoughts  of  denoting  the  youthful  high  spirits  of  Viola. 
Those  of  extensive  Shakespearean  opportunities  and  educa- 
tion would  be  unhappy  without  their  chance  to  depict  the 
traits  of  witty,  wise,  albeit,  tender 
Portia.  To  every  actress  her  fa- 
vorite Shakespeare's  heroine !  To 
some  actresses  all  the  greater 
feminine  Shakespearean  roles. 

Often,  for  the  stern  and  broad 
education  of  it,  they  would  turn 
from  the  Shakespearean  role  most 
nearly  like  their  own  character  to 
portray  its  opposite.  As  when 
Ellen  Terry,  of  unique  gifts, 
abandoned  during  the  hours  of 
the  play,  those  qualities  which 
'  made'  of  her  a  pre-eminent  Rosa- 
lind, and  became  a  notable  Lady 
Macbeth.  It  is  a  test  of  the 
elasticity  of  her  talents  which 
every  actress  desires  and  which  a 
few  of  the  most  gifted  and  auda- 
cious dare  to  make.  From  the 
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KLLKN    TKKKY 
as  Lady   Macbeth 

actress's  viewpoint,  there  is  always  the  incentive 
of  the  illustrious  example.  To  the  true  student  of 
the  art  of  acting  there  is  inspiration  in  standards. 
It  tires  the  active  fancy  to  read  and  hear  of  Ade- 
laide Neilson's  unsurpassed  Juliet.  That  Miss  Neil- 
son's  Juliet  was  accepted  as  the  perfection  of  acting 
does  not  deter  one  who  loves  the  art  of  acting  and 
reveres  its  traditions  from  approaching,  as  nearly 
as  she  may,  that  peak  of  attainment.  "I  will  look 
unto  the  hills"  is  the  motto  of  wise  ambition  and 
ambitious  wisdom. 

Ada  Rehan's  spirited,  nearly  unconquerable  Ka- 
thcrine,  Modjeska's  arch  Rosalind,  Julia  Marlowe's 
exquisite  Ophelia,  Mary  Anderson's  statuesque  Per- 
dita, are  all  figures  on  the  heights  toward  which 
less  distinguished  women  of  the  stage  lift  their  eyes 
and  their  hopes.  Were  there  no  other  reason,  the 
acting  opportunities  afforded  by  Shakespeare's  hero- 
ines, and  the  splendor  of  the  traditions  of  their 
presentment,  would  keep  alive  Shakespeare's  plays. 
Tried,  ambitious  and  worthy  actresses  will  insist 
upon  interpreting  their  characters. 

But  there  is  another  and  greater  factor  in  the 
making  of  William  Shakespeare's  works  immortal. 
It  is  the  attitude  of  the  "woman  in  front."  Women 
will  always  demand  the  performance  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  not  merely  as  entertainment,  but  be- 
cause the  unfolding  of  his  female  characters  pro- 
vides the  subtler  sex  with  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
their  lives,  solutions  of  the  problems  of  existence. 

None  more  than  Portia  gives  a  model  of  the  way 
to  manage  a  man.  Compared  with  it,  Barrie's  "What 
Every  Woman  Knows"  is  a  diluted  specimen  of  the 
management  of  a  dull, 
bumptious  and  ineffect- 
ual male  by  a  keen 
wilted,  adequate  woman. 
The  woman  who  wants 
to  learn  all  that  can  be 
learned  about  charm 
levels  her  lorgnons  and 
directs  her  mind  to  Rosa- 
lind and  her  artifices. 
The  coquette  adds  great- 
ly to  her  fund  of  in- 
formation by  analysis  of 
the  lures  employed  by 
Beatrice.  And  are  there 
not  valuable  hints  in  the 
tricksiness  of  Mistresses 
Ford  and  Page,  in  their 
treatment  of  fond  and 
fatuous  Falstaff? 
(Continued  on  page  238) 
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PECULIAR  conditions  con- 
fronted the  publication,  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  The 
majority  of  the  single  plays  pub- 
lished in  quartos  and  sold  originally  for  a  few 
shillings  were  based  on  texts  which  were  either 
pirated  or  bribed  out  of  the  hands  of  actors  in 
Shakespeare's  company.  They  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  authentic  manuscripts  which, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  Globe  The- 
atre, were  supposed  to  have  been  among  the 
treasures  owned  by  the  Shakespeare  theatrical 
organization. 

\\V  in  these  days  have  often  heard  of  un- 
scrupulous lirms  whose  chief  business  it  is  to 
send  stenographers  to  certain  plays  and  have  the 
dialogue  jotted  down  during  the  progress  of  the 
acting.  The  unscrupulous  publishers  of  Shake- 
speare's day  did  the  same  thing,  and  whenever 
they  found  themselves  too  closely  watched,  they 
would  omit  whole  scenes  and  passages. 

\Ve  know  from  such  authorities  as  Sir  Sidney 
Lee  and  others  that  there  were  only  three  of 
Shakespeare's  publications  which  really  received 
his  sanction,  "The  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  "Venus 
and  Adonis"  and  the  Sonnets.  Even  these  have 
been  subject  to  scrutiny  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  often  pirated. 

One  of  the  greatest  pirates  of  that  time  was 
William  Jaggard.  His  connection  with  the 
Shakespeare  theatre  was  due  very  largely  to  his 
association  with  one  James  Roberts,  who  en- 
joyed the  concession  of  printing  the  hand-bills 
and  programs.  This  right  was  turned  over  to 
Jaggard  and  it  was  he,  sometimes  after  the 
death  of  Shakespeare  in  1616,  who  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  bringing  out  what  might  be 
considered  an  authoritative  text  of  the  Shake- 
speare plays. 

So  he  went  about  it  in  a  most  modern  way. 
He  formed  a  syndicate  of  men  who  were  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  theatre,  and  turned 
to  two  of  Shakespeare's  friends  who  not  only 
had  been  closely  associated  with  him  in  his  life 
time,  but._who  were  remembered  by  him  in  his 
will,  John  Heminges  and  Henry  Condell. 

Whatever  Heminges  and  Condell  may  have 
been  as  actors,  undoubtedly  it  is  to  them,  through 
their  initiative,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
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first  authoritative  texts  of  the  Shakespeare  plays. 
The   publishers   might   claim    that   their    sources 
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Fac-simile   of    the    title   page    of   the   First   Folio    of    1023, 

the  first  edition  of  the  plays  to  give  the  authoritative  text. 

To-day  the   First   Folio  has  a  value  exceeding  $18,000. 

consisted  of  the  original  manuscripts  written  in 
Shakespeare's  own  hand.  But  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact,  first,  that  theatres  are 
loath  to  let  their  original  manuscripts  go  from 
them,  and  second,  that  in  all  probability  when 
Jaggard  conceived  the  scheme  of  publishing  the 
Shakespeare  plays,  the  fire  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
had  already  destroyed  most  of  the  valuable  man- 
uscripts, then  we  shall  have  to  determine  to 
ourselves  what  really  were  the  sources  for  the 
"authoritative"  texts  prepared  by  Heminges  and 
Condell.  Whatever  manuscripts  were  used  by 


them,  however  much  they  may 
have  come  under  the  "discrimin- 
ating" pen  of  the  stage  manager, 
must  have  had  some  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  originals — "as  Shakespeare  wrote 
them."  On  the  other  hand,  textual  detectives 
have  discovered  certain  changes  in  the  i'oliu, 
based  on  the  quarto  issues  of  the  different  plays. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  precious  volumes  in 
all  the  range  of  English  literature  is  the  1623 
Edition  of  the  Shakespeare  plays.  Fortunate!) 
for  us,  reproductions  of  this  F"irst  Folio  based 
on  photographic  plates  have  brought  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  this  precious  volume  to  the  general 
reader.  He  can  now  see  for  himself  the  Droes- 
hout  engraving,  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
double  column  pages  with  their  quaint  epistolary 
dedications  written  by  the  publishers,  and  the 
poetic  effusions  in  praise  of  Shakespeare  from 
the  pen  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Leonard  Diggs.  This 
Folio  is  the  fountain  head  to  which  all  future 
editors  had  to  turn  in  editing  the  Shakespeare 
plays. 

Naturally  the  commercial  value  of  these  Shake- 
speare publications  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 
From  records  we  note  that  the  volume  of  his 
Sonnets  published  during  his  life  time  sold  for 
£800.  We  note  that  the  First  Folio  has  a  value 
exceeding  £3600.  According  to  Sir  Sidney  Lee 
this  price  was  paid  on  March  the  23rd,  1907,  for 
the  copy  formerly  owned  by  the  late  Fred- 
erick Locker-Lampson  and  now  owned  by  Har- 
vard University.  Fortunately,  most  of  the 
quartos  and  the  majority  of  the  folios  are  in 
the  possession  of  institutions  and  have  become 
more  or  less  public  trusts.  David  Garrick  had  a 
wonderful  collection  of  quartos  which  is  now 
owned  by  the  British  Museum.  Capell,  the 
Shakespeare  editor,  also  had  a  fairly  complete 
collection,  now  in  the  hands  of  Trinity  College, 
while  the  Bodelian  Library,  Oxford,  came  into 
possession  of  Malone's. 

There  is  one  group  of  quartos  once  owned  by 
the  actor  Kemble,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and,  in  1914,  came  into 
possession  of  the  American  collector,  Mr.  Archer 
Huntington.  As  for  the  First  Folios  they  are 
so  rare  now  that  to  the  collector  they  are  defin- 
ite personalities. 


IN  the  whole  mass  of  docu- 
ments and  data  that  in  the 
course  of  time  have  accumu- 
lated around  the  Bard  of  Avon 
there  is  nothing  more  curious  to 
the  student  of  human  nature  than  the  Shake- 
speare forgeries.  It  seems  incredible  that  per- 
sons should  be  so  enthusiastic  in  their  de- 
votion to  the  poet  as  to  spend  years  inventing 
false  data  and  records  descriptive  of  his  life 
and  habits.  Yet  there  are  numerous  such 
cases  on  record.  The  public  has  been  duped 
by  spurious  copies  of  wills,  tracts,  deeds. 
It  has  bought  all  kinds  of  mementoes,  sup- 
posed to  be  made  out  of  the  famous  mulberry 
tree,  which  Shakespeare  planted  with  his  own 
hands.  It  has  worshipped  at  false  shrines 
and  swallowed  whole  Shakespearean  plays 
of  which  the  gentle  William  never  penned  a 
single  line.  Most  of  these  literary  frauds 
are  too  well  known  to-day  to  cause  any  con- 
fusion to  the  student.  The  forgeries  are  to  be 
regarded  as  curiosities  of  literature  rather  than 
as  serious  disturbances  in  the  gradual  evolution 
of  our  knowledge  of  Shakespeare.  Every  now 
and  then  spurious  readings  of  lines  in  the  plays 
creep  into  not  too  well-edited  editions,  and  fabu- 
lous incidents  in  the  playwright's  career  are  even 
to-day  related  by  popular  and  not  too  conscienti- 
ous biographers. 


riES 


By  JOHN  T.  LESTER 


A  man  by  the  name  of  John  Jordan  (1746- 
1809),  trumped  up  an  alleged  will  of  Shake- 
speare's father,  and  the  fraud  not  meeting  im- 
mediate exposure,  he  proceeded  to  enrich  his 
collection  with  other  delectable  fabrications.  He 
was  soon  discovered  and  pilloried.  Then  there 
was  sent  forth  a  fraudulent  letter,  signed  G. 
Peel,  and  addressed  to  .  Shakespeare's  friend, 
Marlowe,  describing  a  meeting  with  the  poet  at 
the  Globe  Theatre,  an  impudent  forgery  which 
Steevens,  the  editor  of  the  plays,  perpetrated. 


SHAKESPEARE'S   AUTOGRAPH 

Facsimile   of  the   signature  on   the   mortgage   deed   of  the 

poet's    Blackfriars    property,    the    original    of    which    is    in 

the   British  Museum. 


The  manufacture  of  Shakespeareana  on  a  more 
serious  scale  was  reserved  for  one  William 
Henry  Ireland,  a  mere  boy  of  eighteen,  who 
was  early  fired  with  a  passion  for  the  bard 
through  the  enthusiasm  of  his  father.  The 


latter,  Samuel  Ireland,  was  a  not 
overscrupulous  artist  himself,  but 
he  was  sincere  in  his  love  for 
Shakespeare,  and  he  had  the  an- 
tiquarian spirit.  This  spirit  the 
son  inherited.  Once,  his  father  said :  "How  I 
wish  I  had  a  signature  of  Shakespeare,"  and 
thereupon,  after  a  number  of  minor  experiments, 
the  boy  ransacked  book  stalls  for  old  paper,  and 
after  he  had  manufactured  a  weak  ink  which, 
when  dry,  would  give  the  appearance  of  stale- 
ness,  he  set  to  work  to  forge  a  signature. 

This  proving  a  success,  defying  the  scrutiny  of 
sages  of  all  degrees,  young  Ireland  found  no 
task  beyond  him.  At  the  slightest  suggestion  he 
would  prepare  leases,  receipts,  dedicatory  pages, 
and  even  corrected  leaves  from  the  plays 
themselves,  like  "Lear"  and  "Hamlet."  Not 
content  with  that,  he  gathered  a  small  row 
of  books,  purporting  to  have  belonged  to 
Shakespeare,  and  bearing  on  their  fly  leaves, 
the  immortal  Will's  not  too  remarkable  signature. 
As  though  this  were  not  enough,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  friend,  he  wrote  a  play  called  "Vor- 
tigern,"  and  declared  it  to  be  by  Shakespeare. 
The  critics  accepted  it  without  question,  and  it 
even  fooled  the  sagacious  Sheridan,  who  pro- 
duced it  at  Drury  Lane.  The  play  was  a  failure, 
though  the  cast  included  such  notable  artists  as 
Kemble,  Bensley,  and  (Continued  on  page  238) 
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Fairies  in   "A   Midsummer  Night's   Dream,"   presented   by   the   Hartridge    School, 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Scene    in    Teacher's    College    Shakespeare  Festival.      Page   with   lute 
singing  to   Shakespeare   (Professor  Charles   Sears   Baldwin,   of   Bar- 
nard)   and   the    notables    of   Stratford. 
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THE     THE  AT  RE 


Strindberg,  The  Man,  Discussed  By  His  Widow 


A    SMALL,  dark-eyed  woman,  like  a  purple 
Maine,  lias  conic  to  America  as  a  mission- 
ary.    Her   mission  is  the  avowed  one  of 
interpreting  the  personality  of  the  man  who  has 
heen  called  the  greatest  playwright  since  Shake- 
speare. 

Mine.  Freida  Strindberg  is  the  widow  of 
August  Strindherg,  whom  we  know  as  the  pes- 
simist playwright  and  woman  hating  philosopher. 
"Ah !"  interrupts  Mine.  Strindberg,  who  is  ment- 
ally looking  over  my  shoulder  as  she  mentally 
looks  over  the  shoulders  of  us  all  when  the  name 
Strindberg  is  spoken  or  thought.  "But  he  was 
neither  pessimist  nor  woman  hater.  You  are 
mistaken.  You  are  judging  without  a  sufficient 
basis  of  fact.  You  are  acquainted  with  only  one 
period  of  his  thought  life.  I  have  come  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  rest  and  best." 

She  compels  our  attention,  not  merely  to  the 
message,  but  to  the  woman.  She  is  a  Viennese. 
Like  the  women  of  the  crown  city  of  Austria, 
she  is  of  amazing  and  inexhaustible  vivacity. 
Her  energy,  too,  seems  illimitable.  She  will 
make  us  believe. 

She  has  set  about  her  mission  in  two  ways. 
She  has  chosen  Strindberg's  lighter  and  brighter 
plays  for  production  at  special  performances  in 
New  York  and  other  chief  cities  of  this  country. 
Likewise  she  is  giving  lectures  on  his  personal- 
ity and  his  work.  These  will  include  readings 
of  his  work  she  considers  most  illuminating  of 
the  truth  she  is  trying  to  implant  in  us,  that 
Strindberg  was  a  lover  of  humanity  and  a  re- 
specter of  all  women  who  reserved  respect. 

"Easter,"  a  play  that  depicted  the  passing  of 
the  cloud  of  gloom  and  disgrace  from  one  house- 
hold through  the  kindness  of  old  friends  and 
neighbors,  was  produced  by  the  Stage  Society 
and  under  Mme.  Strindberg's  direction,  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre.  A  fortnight  later  she  gave  an 
address  on  "The  Man  and  His  Work,"  and  read 
from  "The  Book  of  Love." 

"I  met  Strindberg  when  I  was  a  girl  of  nine- 
teen. It  was  in  Berlin.  I  was  critic  of  art  and 
literature  for  a  newspaper  in  Berlin,"  she  ex- 
plains with  a  roguish  narrowing  and  brightening 
of  her  brilliant  dark  eyes  at  memory  of  her 
youthful  audacity. 

Heredity  is  the  key  to  most  personal  riddles. 
It  may  solve  the  riddle  of  her  audacity  to  know 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Court  Councillor 
Freidrich  Uhl  of  Vienna,  a  man  who  did  his 
work  in  a  room  so  littered  with  books  that  there 
was  no  room  for  chairs,  and  who,  when  visited 
by  royalty  or  representatives  of  royalty,  gruffly 
bade  them  be  seated  on  the  books.  Her  early 
plunge  into  the  troubled  waters  of  journalism  is 
further  explained  by  the  fact  that  her  father  was 
an  editor  of  a  newspaper  that  caused  the  govern- 
ment some  restless  nights  and  uncertain  days. 
Like  her  father,  Fraulein  Uhl  was  original. 
She  was  no  copy,  not  even  of  him.  When,  hav- 
ing been  graduated,  she  told  him  she  desired  to 
enter  journalism,  he  frowned  at  her  from  be- 
neath formidable  brows,  took  her  mental  and 
character  measure  and  said :  "I  would  rather  you 
did  not,  but  I  know  that  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  matter.  You  will  do  as  you  like." 
To  which  she  replied :  "Du  hast  recht,  lieber 
Vater."  She  wrote  brilliantly  for  her  father's 
paper,  then  departed  for  fresh  fields. 

"I  left  home  and  went  to  Munich,"  she  says 
vith  laughter  at  that  adventurous  young  self  in 


Photo  Arnold  Genthe 

MME.  AUGUST  STRINDBERG 

Who   has  come  to  New  York  to  interpret  her  husband's 
interesting  personality 

her  lips  and  eyes,  "but  that  was  too  small  for 
me.  1  imagined  I  must  have  a  larger  stage.  1 
went  to  Berlin. 

"I  met  Strindberg  at  a  large  reception  that 
was  given  for  him.  I  arrived  late  because  I  had 
gone  first  to  a  concert.  We  sat  down  and  talked. 
Or  rather  he  talked  and  I  listened.  Believe  me, 
that  was  a  wonderful  treat.  We  talked  for  two 
hours.  1  did  not  know,  so  fascinated  I  was,  that 
the  other  guests  began  to  go  home.  Our  hostess 
was  uncomfortable.  But  we  did  not  know.  He 
escorted  me  home.  I  remember  that  my  land- 
lady was  very  angry  because  I  was  so  late. 
Strindberg  called  every  day,  sometimes  twice  or 
three  times  a  day.  In  three  weeks  we  were  en- 
gaged. Six  months  after  we  were  married. 

"You  are  sorry  for  me  because  it  must  have 
been  an  unhappy  honeymoon  with  the  mad  gen- 
ius? You  are  mistaken.  He  was  not  mad.  I 
shall  tell  you  presently  how  that  impression  came 
into  many  minds.  We  were  very  happy.  It  was 
a  strange  wedding.  We  went  to  Heligoland  for 
the  wedding  and  then  to  -Stockholm. 

"My  husband  was  a  prodigous  worker.  From 
the  time  we  arose  in  the  morning  until  noon  we 
did  not  speak  to  each  other.  It  was  understood 
between  us  that  his  thought  must  be  uninter- 
rupted during  the  morning  hours.  We  kissed, 
but  we  did  not  speak.  Morning  was  a  time  of 
silence.  Our  breakfast  was  eaten  in  absolute 
quiet  save  for  the  tinkle  of  the  dishes.  Then  he 
went  alone  to  his  library  and  wrote  until  one. 
After  that  I  could  talk  with  my  man.  We  were 
gay  at  luncheon.  He  wrote  during  the  after- 
noon. No,  it  was  not  a  dull  life  for  one  so 
young.  The  companionship  of  such  a  man  was 
an  inspirational  delight. 

"I  rejoined  that  my  presence  and  our  happi- 
ness reacted  healthfully  upon  his  work.  From 
the  day  of  our  marriage  he  became  a  different 
Strindberg.  His  first  wife  was  of  the  earlier 


suffragettes  of  Sweden.  Those  earlier  suffra- 
gettes wer  absurd.  They  wore  mannish  clothes, 
walked  about  the  streets  wearing  men  s  hats  ami 
smoked  cigars.  Some  of  them  preached  free 
love.  Strindherg  hated  these  vagaries.  He 
loathed  the  mannish  woman.  Under  this  anta- 
gonistic influence  he  fell  nuo  a  morbid  mood. 
He  wrole  '1  he  Plea  of  a  Madman,'  which  was 
stolen  from  him  and  published  under  the  title, 
'  1  he  Confessions  of  a  Fool.' 

"I  have  never  been  a  radical  suffragist.  There 
was  in  my  nature  that  which  Strindberg  admired 
more  than  any  other  quality,  simple  human  kind- 
ness. In  that  atmosphere  he  began  writing  books 
and  plays  of  a  different  sort.  His  play,  'To 
Damascus,'  was  the  first  output  of  the  new  era. 
All  the  books  and  plays  written  after  that  were 
tinged  with  the  same  optimism.  They  were  the 
real  representatives  of  Strindberg. 

"Strange,  wild  statements  have  been  made,  and 
believed,  about  my  husband  in  this  country.  'I  he 
truth  is  I  never  knew  a  man  of  tastes  so  ascetic, 
nor  one  who  was  truer  to  his  marriage  vows. 

"Toward  the  end  of  his  life  his  reason  was 
impaired.  But  who  can  wonder  at  that?  He 
worked  for  thirteen  hours  every  day.  He  suf- 
fered many  privations,  much  soul  sickness. 

"But  recognition  of  his  great  work  was  com- 
ing to  him  at  last.  He  became  the  greatest 
Scandinavian.  Ibsen  was  a  man  of  detail.  He 
remained  the  infinite  analyst.  They  called  him 
'The  Chemist,'  for  he  had  been  a  chemist  be- 
fore he  began  writing.  But  when  Brandes  called 
upon  him  shortly  before  he  died  and  paid  him 
compliments,  Ibsen  shook  his  head.  He  waved 
his  hand  toward  a  picture  of  my  husband  that 
was  always  on  his  table.  'There,'  said  he,  'is  a 
man  who  is  greater  than  I.' 

"I  regard  August  Strindberg  as  the  greatest  of 
dramatists  after  Shakespeare.  I  think  that  is 
not  a  loving  delusion.  If  I  do  not  convince  you 
Americans  of  this  truth,  I  shall  at  least  show 
you  that  his  later  output,  and  his  greatest,  was 
not  the  work  of  a  mad  pessimist.  Nor  a  woman 
hater.  He  wanted  healthy  souls  in  women.  He 
would  have  admired  American  women.  For 
they  have  healthy  souls." 

In  a  novel  written  shortly  after  his  marriage 
to  the  irresistible  Fraulein  Uhl,  Strindberg  tells 
of  his  introduction  to  her  and  of  the  simplicity 
with  which  she  offered  him  the  hospitality  of  her 
country  when  he  was  a  fugitive  from  his  own. 

"They  sat  facing  each  other  and  talked,"  wrote 
the  man  who  is  known  as  Sweden's  Shakespeare. 
"Her  dress  of  black  silk  had  blue  stripes.  It 
was  in  Empire  style,  with  dark  lace,  which  fell 
like  a  net  of  spun  slate  from  beneath  her 
shoulders,  lending  her  an  ultra  womanly  appear- 
ance. Her  face  which  he  could  see  now  in  full 
light  showed  a  forehead  flat  as  if  a  blacksmith 
had  struck  it ;  this  indicated  a  strong  will  power, 
free  from  obstinacy.  The  eyes  were  large,  well- 
drawn,  as  those  of  the  children  of  the  South. 

In  "Queen  Christina"  the  regal  character  he 
draws  is  more  like  Mme.  Strindberg,  according 
to  the  commentators  than  was  the  famous  Swe- 
dish Queen  he  has  endeavored  to  revitalize. 

He  causes  a  character  to  reproach  her  with 
"wearing  so  many  masks !"  He  causes  another 
to  speak  out  of  his  own  mind  and  heart  when 
he  rejoins :  "She  has  not  one  face  as  sailor  Holm 
and  other  poor  devils  have,  because  she  is  no 
ordinary  human  being,  but  a  world."  A.  P. 
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cAli  human  history^  attests 
'Sfiat  happiness  for  manr 

the  Aunary  sinner!- 
Since  Eve  ate  apples, 

much  depends  on  dinner' 
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Much!  Especially  to  those  born  with  the  gold  spoon  in  their  mouths,  for  to  their 
taste  can  only  a  Super-Chef  minister! 

It  is  at  such  high  feasts  that  Franco-American  Soups  are  most  acceptable.  Their 
purity,  their  delicacy,  their  quality  of  infinite  satisfaction  appeal  most  where  most  is 
expected.  The  best  of  earth  and  sea  are  the  ingredients,  transformed  by  the  skill  of 
the  French  culinary  expert  into  "more  than  food  and  more  than  spice,  but  both  of 
these  together." 

The    popularity    of  these    soups    indicates    that  those  who   value  quality  are  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Merely  heat  before  serving 

Thirty-five  cents  the  quart  Twenty  selections 

At  the  better  stores 


franco  - 


after 
recipes  of 


mencan 
Soups 
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formerly  superintendent  oftke 
pa  face  ofUMKing  George  of  Greece 
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CONSTIPATION  IN 
CHILDREN 

DO  you  realize  how  often  the  founda- 
tions of  ill  health  are  laid  in  early 
childhood — by  the  neglect  of  parents 
who  fail  to  guard  their  children  from  the 
dangers  of  the  constipation  habit? 

Children  should  not  be  given  cathartics  and 
strong  purges.  They  weaken  the  natural 
processes  of  evacuation  and  are  dangerously 
habit-forming. 

A  far  safer  and  saner  means  of  securing 
normal  bowel  movements  is  the  use  of 
Nujol,  which  eminent  physicians  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad  are  now  prescribing. 

Nujol  is  not  a  laxative,  but  acts  in  effect  as  a  mechan- 
ical lubricant,  preventing  the  contents  of  the  intestines 
from  becoming  hard,  and  so  promoting  healthy  and 
regular  bowel  activity. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only  in  pint 
bottles  packed  in  cartons  bearing  the  Nujol  trademark. 
If  your  druggist  does  not  carry  Nujol,  accept  no  sub- 
stitute. We  will  send  a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to  any  point 
in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  75c — money  order 
or  stamps. 

x  Write    for   booklet,   "The  Rational  Treat- 

ment of  Constipation."     Address  Dept.  9. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


{New  Jersey) 


Bayonne 


New  Jersey 


MINERAL  O  r- 


Nujol 

REG. 'U.S.  PAT.^^JoFF. 


Approved  by: 

Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Director  of 
Good  Housekeeping  Bureau  of 
Foods.  Sanitation  and  Health. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PLAYWRITING 

(16th  year) 
OFFERS    THE    FOLLOWING: 

1.  "The  Technique  of  the  Drama"       ^ $1.50 

2.  "The  Analysis  of  Play  Construction"     ......  $2.50 

3.  "The  Philosophy  of  Dramatic  Principle" $2.50 

4.  "Why  Plays  Fail" $2.50 

5.  "  Examination  Questions"  on  all  the  Principles. 

6.  "  Answers  "  to  each  Question,  for  your  comparison,  by  the  School,  illustrating  from 

modem  plays  of  every  author  of  distinction. 

7.  A  weekly  letter  of  discussion  and  correction,  continuing  with  illustrations  from  the 

most  recent  plays. 

8.  The  analysis  of  your  play.         The  above  Academic  Course  covers  four  months. 
Terms:     $40.00  in  installments  of  $10.00  a  month,  collaborative  work,  address  as 

below.     The  first  four  volumes  may  be  bought  separately,  but  from  the  School  only. 

Address:  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PLAYWRITING,  1440  Broadway,  New  York 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC    ARTS 


Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman'i  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

=  : 

{Recognized  as  the  Leading  Institution! 
I  for    Dramatic    Training    in     America! 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Fr.nklin  H.  Sargent.  President 
=  Daniel  Frohman  Jehn  Drew 

I  Benjamia  F.  Roeder        Auiattui  Tbosui 


For  eatalof  and 

Founded  imiermatioa  apply  U  the  Secretary  I 

in    1884  R«">  152,  Carneiie  Hall 

New  York 


The  Theatre  in 
Shakespeare's  Day 

(.Continued   from   page    206) 

of  Hamlet's  father's  Ghost?  Here 
fancy  fails  us.  We  look  in  vain  for 
his  appearance  among  the  dramatis 
persona:.  But  at  least  we  may  catch 
a  glimpse  of  him,  standing  half  con- 
cealed in  a  curtained  doorway  of  the 
tiring-house,  the  Master  of  the 
Show,  pulling  the  invisible '  strings 
that  move  his  living  puppets,  like 
another  Prospero  in  his  magic 
mantle,  creator  and  ruler  of  a  second 
world.  There  from  beneath  that 
Homeric  brow,  those  great,  kindly 
all-seeing  eyes  gaze  out  upon  the 
mimic  humanity  that  so  completely 
mirrors  the  real.  And  deep  within 
them  we  read  things  unfathomable, 
and  realize  in  a  spirit  of  loving  and 
reverential  awe  that  we  shall  never 
be  able  in  this  life  to  pluck  out  the 
heart  of  his  mystery. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiHiiililliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiminmimiiiiiitiimiiiiiitiii 

What  Did  Shakespeare 
Really  Look  Like  ? 

(Continued    from    page    810) 

and  the  Milliard  miniature,  side  by 
side.  Could  Shakespeare  have  been 
like  them  all?  These  artists  were 
sufficiently  equipped  with  a  sense  of 
the  science  of  phrenology  to  fathom 
that  no  flat,  short  brow  could  have 
stood  sponsor  for  such  plays  as 
Shakespeare  left  us,  and  they  have 
given  him  a  lofty  brow,  so  lofty 
sometimes  that  the  features  look  as 
though  they  had  slid  out  of  place. 
It  was  the  eighteenth  century  en- 
thusiasm that  created  the  forger, 
Ireland,  and  that  made  it  easy  for 
any  "discoverer"  to  come  forward 
with  a  possible  original  for  the 
Stratford  bust  or  for  the  Droeshout 
engraving. 

The  sculptors  have,  of  course,  been 
ideal  in  their  arrangement  of  the 
Shakespeare  pose,  and  in  the  agree- 
able expression  of  his  countenance. 
There  is  sentimentality  in  the  West- 
minster Abbey  Memorial  Statue  for 
the  Poet's  Corner ;  there  is  spirit  in 
the  Roubiliac  figure,  done  for  Gar- 
rick.  Ward  sculptured  a  Shake- 
speare for  Central  Park,  New  York 
(1882),  Fournier  for  Paris  (if"" 
and  Gower  (1888)  for  Stratford. 

There  is  a  queer  brochure  pub- 
lished, coming  from  Mr.  W.  S. 
Booth,  and  consisting  mostly  of  re- 
productions of  the  Droeshout  por- 
trait, over  which  is  superimposed,  in 
many  experimental  "composites,"  the 
authentic  lineaments  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon.  I  wonder  how  many  will 
agree  with  him  that  the  true  original 
of  the  engraving  on  the  title  page 
of  the  Folio  is  none  other  than  he? 

Certainly,  there  is  not  one  among 
the  few  "authentic"  sources  as  to  the 
likeness  of  Shakespeare,  to  agree  in 
the  nobility  of  countenance,  with  the 
pen  portrait  left  us  by  Ben  Jonson 
in  those  lines  of  his,  supposed  to 
describe  what  Droeshout  in  vain 
tried  to  portray. 

As  Mr.  John  Masefield  writes,  in 
his  concise  little  volume  on  the  life 
of  the  bard : 

"There  are,  unfortunately,  many 
graven  images  of  Shakespeare.  They 
are  perhaps  passable  portraits  of  the 
languid,  half-witted,  hydrocephalic 
creatures  who  made  them.  As  rep- 
resentations of  a  bustling,  brilliant, 
profound,  vivacious  being,  alive  to 
the  finger  tips  and  quick  with  an 
energy  never  since  granted  to  man, 
they  are  as  false  as  water." 


Tree's  Shakespeare  Fete 

Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  will 
give  a  gala  Shakespearean  entertain- 
ment on  April  23rd,  the  3OOth  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  the  poet,  as 
his  contribution  to  the  nation-wide 
festival.  Sir  Herbert  will  invite 
American  players  to  participate  with 
him  in  this  performance,  and  the 
proceeds  will  be  donated  to  the  Red 
Cross. 


The  Humor  of  Shakespeare 

(.Continued    from    page    224J 

know  precisely  why  each  laugh- 
purveyor  thought  he  was  amused, 
and  what  he  believed  the  uttered 
words  meant.  That  would  be  in- 
structive, and  I  don't  think  that  it 
has  ever  been  done. 

X'et  Shakespeare  is  edited.  It  is 
blue-pencilled  mercilessly,  for  we 
might  be  shocked.  We  say  nothing 
about  that!  Many  of  us  know 
nothing  about  it.  Vet  Shakespeare's 
"spice"  is  quite  as  difficult  to  fathom 
as  his  "humor."  If  one  be  deleted, 
1  can  see  no  reason  for  sparing  the 
other.  All  his  plays,  to  my  mind, 
would  be  much  more  interesting  with 
the  humorous  roles  omitted.  No,  I 
can  see  no  sacrilege.  If  you  edit 
Shakespeare,  then  edit  him  thor- 
oughly. The  omission  of  the 
"humor"  would  obviate  the  horrible 
tax  upon  our  risibilities. 

Mr.  Frederick  Warde,  in  his  clever 
little  book  entitled  "The  Fools  of 
Shakespeare,"  says  that  the  Bard  has 
left  us  "enduring  pictures  of  me- 
diaeval life  and  manners,  that  make 
the  characters  live  again  in  their  true 
and  perfect  body  and  environment." 
All  of  which  is  exceedingly  comfort- 
ing. It  is  manifestly  our  duty  to 
study  that  environment  before  we  at- 
tempt to  say  whether  the  characters 
belonging  to  it  are  humorous  or  not. 
How  can  we  possibly  know  unless 
we  read  all  that  we  can  possibly  dis- 
cover on  the  subject? 

Courage !  Hang  the  traditions ! 
If  we  offer  the  splendid  tribute  of 
laughter,  let  us  at  least  understand 
why  we  do  it.  We  sit  in  contempt- 
uous silence  at  a  modern  play,  if  its 
humor  proves  to  be  "puerile" — and 
we  do  love  that  expression.  Yet — 
now  confess  it,  and  I  promise  that 
it  shall  go  no  farther — don't  you 
think  that  some  of  the  clowns  of 
Shakespeare  are  even  ultra-puerile? 
There  is  no  grave  disrespect  in  an 
inability  to  laugh  at  Elizabethan 
humor.  There  is  no  gaunt  heresy 
in  the  assertion  that  some  of  the 
"funny  men"  in  these  classical  plays 
are  unmitigated  bores,  as  far  as  our 
modern  comprehension  goes. 

Do  you  think  that  the  masterful 
Falstaff  would  be  archly  amusing  with- 
out his  "make-up"  ?  Why  do  you  insist 
upon  laughing  at  Falstaff?  You  see 
the  tremendous  stomach,  and  you  are 
instantly  impelled  to  believe  that  he 
is  humorous,  for  the  reason  that  an 
excess  of  avoirdupois  in  the  abdom- 
inal region,  is  always  considered 
droll,  instead  of  tragic — which,  of 
course,  it  is.  Falstaff  is  a  boon  to 
the  actor  who  is  lacking  in  imagin- 
ation, because  he  has  little  to  do  be- 
yond building  up  his  physical  struc- 
ture. He  is  quite  aware  that  he  can 
rely  upon  the  average  audience  to 
laugh  at  the  dreadful  infliction  of 
corpulence. 

The  humor  of  Shakespeare  is  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason  to-day  as 
humor.  To  attempt  to  force  the 
coarse,  heavy,  labored  jests  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  into  the  laughter 
ducts  of  modern  human  beings  is  as 
ludicrous  and  as  perilous  as  it  would 
be  to  ram  the  persiflage  of  Potash 
and  Perlt.mtter  down  the  throats  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Timbuctoo.  The 
Shakespearean  fanatic  is  a  danger- 
ous person — quite  as  dangerous  as 
any  other  brand  of  fanatic. 

I  am  always  reminded  of  the 
story  of  the  man  who  was  once  asked 
why  he  did  not  weep  at  a  sermon, 
when  everybody  else  was  shedding 
tears.  He  replied:  "I  don't  belong 
to  the  parish." 

When  you  have  emancipated  your- 
self from  the  Shakespearean  parish, 
you  will  love  to  study  the  curious, 
cumbersome  "humor"  of  that  period, 
but  you  will  not  laugh  at  it.  It  is 
much  too  solemn. 

"Papa,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  fiddler  and  a  violinist?" 

"About  three  hundred  dollars  an 
evening,  my  child." — Los  Angeles 
Music  Student. 
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STEINWAY 


TO  lift  the  singer's  spirit  on  the  out' 
spread  wings  of  its  own  glories, 
to  carry  it  into  unexplored  beauties  of 
the  spiritland — such  is  the  province  of 
the  Steinway. 

To  support  the  singer's  voice  with 
reassuring  strength  and  unfaltering 
truth,  to  inspire  it  to  new  efforts,  to 
ecstatic  heights  and  stirring  depths 
before  undreamed  of  —  this  is  the 
Steinway's  mission.  In  the  fulfill- 
ment  of  which  it  has  never  failed  a 
singer  since  the  days  when  its  concert 
life  began. 


STEINWAY   &   SONS 
STEIN  WAY      HALL 

107-109  EAST  FOURTEENTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Subway   Express    Station    at    the   Door 


The  Steinway's  unassailable  position  throughout  the  world  gives  it  claim 
to  your  consideration  before  you  choose  an  instrument  f  err  your  home.  Its 
cost  is  but  little  higher  than  ordinary  pianos  and  terms  are  made  convenient. 


^ 


How  would  you  like  to  be  present 
at  this  interview ? 


$  I  * 

V>JU.S^       to     ->V 


— when  Alan  Dale  is  talking  to — say,  Ethel  Barrymore? 


— well  come  along  then.  Brighten  up  and  go  with  him.  Never 
mind  your  shoes  or  your  clothes,  but  brush  up  your  mind.  You'll 
have  to  do  that  if  you  want  to  keep  pace  with  the  wit  of  Alan  Dale. 

Every  month  The  Theatre  Magazine  will  take  you  with  Alan  Dale 
and  many  other  such  exalted  celebrities  behind  the  scenes  and  into  the 
homes  of  the  great  actors  and  actresses — straight  into  the  charmed 
circle — where  they  will  discuss  with  you  their  lives  and  their  plays, 
their  playtime,  their  woiktime  and  their  clothes. 


One  of  the  most  wonderful  issues  we  have  ever  published  will 
come  along  in  April.  If  you  care  about  the  real  things  in  life  at 
all — if  yours  is  a  real  mind  instead  of  the  novel  fed  type,  the  April 
number  will  be  a  real  treat  to  you.  It  is  a  Shakespeare  memorial 
number — full  of  rare  wood-cuts  and  engravings  and  articles  by  all 
of  the  great  Shakespearean  scholars.  Brush  up  and  come  with  us 
during  the  next  year.  /. 


By  filling  in  the  coupon  on 
the  opposite  corner,  the  March 
issue  will  come  to  you  promptly. 


The  Theatre 
Magazine 

8  West  38th  St.,  New  York 


/ 
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THE    THE  A T  RE 


/CIGARETTES 

ftirveyed  lo  the  Household  of /he  Klmlive,  the  Imperial 
Giiiri cfAistria-Hunganj.  His  Roi/al  Highness  fr ince 
Philip  of  Saxe-Cobiirg-Gotha.  /lie  Imperial  Court  of 
7npan.  etc..  etc..  the  principal  clubs  and  the  regimental. 
inches  of  India,  Bnrmftli  and  Canada 


f  I  hose  Americans  who  have  smoked  our 
\^J  Vafladis  (Ifah-fee-ah-dis)  Cigarettes 
abroaamay  now  obtain  them  in  the  United,. 
States  —  because  (o  Liggett  G-Mi/ers  Tobacco 
Company,  who  import  theniwe  have  also 
given  the  sole  right  to  mami/acture  them 
from  our  Cairo  formula. 

CJJieodoro  \fafiadis  &•  Co. 

CALCUTTA-BOMBAY-  LONDON-HANOOON-CAIH  O 


sofio.  25c.  Tins  of  .„ 
slzps°hiohcr  in  price.  To  be 
places.  oTinnili-d  postage  — - 


-,'i  illlln  il  tnl 
__  al  Ilir  Ix-tlc-r 
onreceipl  of 

Ivr).-.  '[olwtxO  Co. 

A  City. 


V/\FIMJ 


Established 
18(10 


Keeley  Treatment 


WHEN  a  man  or  woman  takes  the  Keeley  Treatment  for  liquor  or  drug  using, 
a  very  pleasant  visit  is  enjoyed.  No  restraining  influences:  no  nausea  or  bad 
after  effects.  That  is  why  every  one  who 
takes  the  Keeley  Treatment  is  glad  to  recom- 
mend it.  Nearly  400,000  patients  have  been 
successfully  treated. 

For  information  write  to  following 
Keeley  Institutes: 

Hot  Sprlnn.  Ark.  Columbus.  Ohio 

Lo.  Anrelel.  «'»!..  2«'HI  "  .  Pirn  St.    (Ik  Illlliima  Oil.  ,  Okla. 

Jaekionvllle,  Via.  n. iluil.-l uliiu,  I':,.. 

Bwlghi.  III. 

llarluii,  lull. 

Plalnfleld,  Ind. 

Crmli  Orchard.  Kr. 

Islington,  Has*. 

Portland,  Maine 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  799  Niagara  St. 
Kanau  Clij,  Mo.,  1819  E.  31«t  St. 


81S: N.  Broad  St. 
Plltubiirgh,  I'll.. 

4-J  HI  Fifth  ATe. 
Salt  Lake  Cltv,  L  tall 
nanke.ha,  \H«. 
•rzlro  (in.  Hex. 
London,  Eng. 
Seattle,  Wain. 


For  Liquor  and  Drud  Usind 


THE  following  articles  by  Alan  Dale,  the 
well-known   critic   and    humorist,    have 
appeared  in  the  Theatre  Magazine: 

The  Dramatic  Critic October    1915  issue 

Clothes  and  The  Drama   ......  November  " 

Foibles  of  First  Night  Audiences      .     .     .  December    ' 
"Types"  Not  Actors,  Wanted  ....  January    1916 

The  Humor  of  the  Theatrical  Interview  .  February 
American  versus  English  Actors      .     .     ,  March 


Baltimore  &  Ohio's  Advancement 

Those  who  think  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  in  terms  of  the 
past — as  a 'great  scenic  and  historical 
route  or  as  America's  first  railway- — 
should  know  it  to-day.  In  the  past 
four  years.  $100,000,000  have  been 
used  to  improve  the  roadbed,  to 
straighten  curves,  to  add  tracks,  to 
better  equipment.  Millions  have  been 
spent  for  new  coaches  and  engines 
for  the  all-steel,  electric-lighted 
trains,  with  dining  car  service  un- 
surpassed anywhere.  All  the  attrac- 
tions of  nature  which  made  it  "the 
scenic  route  of  Eastern  America"  arc 
still  there  for  the  traveler,  but  thev 
have  been  made  $100,000,000  better. 
One  cannot  ride  in  better  trains,  over 
a  better  roadbed  anywhere. 

The  new  all-steel  trains  to  Chicago, 
the  "Chicago  Limited"  and  the  "In- 
terstate Special"  with  their  drawing 
room,  compartment  cars,  and  obser- 
vation library  lounging  cars,  together 
with  two  other  trains  to  Chicago, 
three  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
with  dining  cars  with  superb  service 
on  all  through  trains,  and  the  ever- 
popular  stop-over  privilege  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  make  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  one  of  the  most  popular  roads 
from  New  York  West. 


iimiiimniimimiiiiiniiiiiiiNi 


Columbia    Records 

l-'avorite  artists  and  favorite  music 
alike  appear  in  the  April  list  of  Co- 
lumbia recordings  on  sale  the  2Oth 
of  this  month.  Pablo  Casals  leads 
off  the  instrumental  division  with 
the  "Prelude"  and  "Sarabande"  from 
Bach's  mighty  C  Major  Suite  for 
'cello.  The  Taylor  Trio  add  "Mas- 
sa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground"  and 
"Darling  Nellie  Gray"  to  their  home 
song  collection.  Prince's  Orchestra 
gives  delightful  interpretations  of 
Schubert's  "Moment  Musical"  and 
Tschaikowsky's  familiar  "Andante 
Cantabile,"  the  famous  "Comedy 
(Lustspiel)  Overture"  and  the  "Bar- 
carolle" from  Offenbach's  "Tales  of 
Hoffmann." 

The  vocal  list  includes  the  cmincn' 
Maggie  Teyte  singing  Lohr's  "Little 
Grey  Home  in  the  West"  and  San- 
derson's "Until";  Margaret  Keyes 
sings  "Some  Day  I'll  Wander  Back 
Again"  and  "Will  You  Love  Me 
When  I'm  Old";  Eleanor  Painter, 
famous  on  the  boards  of  "Princess 
Pat"  sings  "Love  Is  the  Best  of  All" 
and  her  previous  hit  from  "The  Lilac 
Domino" :  Al  Jolson  has  recorded 
"Yaska  Hoola  Hickey  Doola." 

There  is  a  page  of  Easter  music 
including  Faure's  "The  Palms,"  Shel- 
ley's "The  Resurrection,"  the  former 
a  tenor  and  baritone  duet,  the  latter 
a  baritone  solo,  and  "List,  the  Che- 
rubic Host"  from  Gaul's  "Holy  City." 

Advt. 


: 

Victor  Records 

Shakespeare,  in  his  plays,  has  fre- 
quently expressed  a  distrust  for  men 
"who  like  not  music."  One  wonders 
what  the  bard  would  say  if  he  knew 
how  little  attention  is  given  by  the 
modern  reader  to  the  lyrics  and  the 
music  of  his  own  plays?  The  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company  is  per- 
forming a  service  in  publishing 
records  of  the  songs  from  the  fa- 
miliar plays.  The  music  in  "As  You 
Like  It,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  "The 
Tempest,"  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  and  other  plays,  is  now  ob- 
tainable in  record  form  sung  in  trft 
character  of  the  play.  Among  the 
many  interesting  settings  of  Shake- 
speare's own  day  are  Ophelias'  songs 
in  "Hamlet,"  Desdemona's  "Willow 
Song"  from  "Othello,"  Ariel's  songs 
from  "The  Tempest'  and  three  songs 
from  "Twelfth  Night."  The  Victor 
also  offers  a  fine  series  of  old  Eng- 
lish country  and  Morris  Dances  col- 
lected and  made  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp,  President  of  the 
Stratford-on-Avon  Folk-Dance  So- 
ciety. These  records  will  play  an 
important  part  in  the  many  obser- 
vances of  the  present  tercentenary. 

Advt. 


The  new  welt  edge 


COLLAR 


It's  the 


2  for  25c 

Linocord 

Unbreakable 

Buttonholes 

in  Ide  Collars  which 
prevent  spreading  at  the 
top,  insuring  continu- 
ance of  style  and  fit. 

This  is  a  feature  found 
in  no   other   make. 

6EO.  P.  IDE  &  CO.,  Makers,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Fire  En 


•Jkli 


Cannot  burn  ^ 
or  Explode   Y?  .' 


n 


You 

wouldn't 
dare  do 
this  with 
Benzine. 
Naphtha  or 
Gasoline. 


For  Safety's  Sake-Demand 


Cleaning1  Fluid 

Removes  Grease  Spots  Instantly 
without  injury  to  fabric  or  color. 

Better  than  dangerous  Benzine, 

Naphtha  and  Gasoline 
For  all  Cleaning  Purposes 
I5<  25*  50<  a  M.OO  SIZE  BOTTLES 

For  Sale  at  all  Drug  stores. 


The  official  Programme  of  the 

jHetropolttan 


Jleto  forfc 

The  most  exclusive  medium 

which  no  advertiser  can 

afford  to   overlook. 

The 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

8  to  14  West  38th  Street,  New  York 
Send  for  Rales  and  Particulars  •> 
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Partial  Interior  View  of  One  of  the  Hundreds  of  Big  Storage  Warehouses  in  which  the  Choicest  Burley  Leaf  is  Aged  in  Wood 
three  to  five  Years  for  Tuxedo  Tobacco.     The  Large  Central  Inset  Shows  a  Hogshead  Opened. 

All  Smoking  Tobaccos  Are  Aged 


Have  to  be  to  make  them  smokable. 
Tobacco  in  its  natural  state  is  raw  and 
harsh.  Ageing  makes  it  mellower,  milder. 

The  leaf  for  some  tobaccos  is  aged  for 
only  one  or  two  years.  That  for  Tuxedo 


is  aged  in  wooden  hogsheads  tor  three  to 
jive  years — until  it  is  as  nearly   perfect 
as  nature  can  make  it. 

Most   manufacturers   simply  age   the 
leaf  and  let  it  go  at  that.     But — 


Tuxedo  Is  More  Than  Aged 


After  nature  has  done  all  it  can 
to  mellow  the  leaf,  then  the  original 
"Tuxedo  Process"  is  applied. 

This  famous  process — a  doctor's  dis- 
covery— takes  out  all  the  bite  left  by 
nature.  Prevents  irritation  of  mouth 
and  throat.  Makes  Tuxedo  the  mildest, 
most  comfortable  smoke  possible  to 


produce.    Enables  men  to  enjoy  a  pipe 
who  formerly  could  not  do  so. 

The  "Tuxedo  Process"  has  many 
imitators.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  trying  to  invent  a  "just-as-good" 
process.  But  it  still  remains  the  great 
original  method  for  making  tobacco 
absolutely  biteless  and  non-irritating. 


Illustra- 
tions are 
about  one- 
half  size 
of  real 
packages. 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

Get  a  tin  of  Tuxedo.  Try  it  for  a  week.  Note  how  sweet 
and  fragrant  it  is  and  how  mild  !  You  can  smoke  it  all 
day  and  have  a  sound  tongue  and  a  perfectly  comfortable 
throat  at  the  end.  A  week's  trial  is  bound  to  make  you 
a  permanent  smoker  of  Tuxedo. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Convenient,     glasiine-  wrapped, 
moisture-proof    pooch   ....... 


Fimous  green  tin,   with  gold 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket 


In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c      In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
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United  States, 


"Aristocrats" 

We  make  five  different  tires, 
—the  only  complete  line  made 
by  any  one  company. 

Each  Tire  meets  certain 
automobile  needs— meets  them 
asthe'Nobby'  does— com- 
pletely, satisfactorily. 

'Nobby'  Tread  Tires,  "the 
Aristocrats  of  the  Road,"  are 
the  largest  selling  very  high- 
grade  anti-skids  in  the  world. 

Reason— they  fill  their  partic- 
ular need  to  the  limit. 

Ask  any  United  States  Tire 
dealer  to  explain  United  States 
Tires  to  you. 

United  Staf  eslire  Company 

'Nobby'  'Chain'  'Usco' 

'Royal  Cord'  'Plain' 

"INDIVIDUAL    TIRES" 


HI miimimi i minim in nimiii I milliii 

Preserver  of  the  Shake- 
speare Tradition 

(Continued  from  page  221) 

for  an  unknown.  Worst  of  all,  the 
unknown  had  bizarre  and  startling 
theories.  Actors  should  use  no  make- 
up, their  facial  expressions  alone 
should  delineate  emotion!  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  Bram  Stoker  rushed  be- 
hind shrieking  that  Paris  had  a  dirty 
face?  But  best  of  all,  the  young 
actor  was  willing  and  anxious  to 
learn.  A  few  lessons  in  make-up 
from  a  stage  hand  helped  him  to 
humility  and  docility.  He  even  ac- 
cepted exile  to  the  provinces,  and  in 
the  seventies  and  eighties  that  meant 
something  worse  than  a  Sunday  in 
London — and  Heaven  knows  that  can 
be  frightful  enough. 

From  the  days  of  Garrick  inter- 
est in  Shakespeare's  town  had  been 
increasing;  our  own  Washington 
Irving  gave  it  a  decided  impetus  in 
The  Sketch  Book.  In  April  a  beau- 
tiful flower  procession  to  the  tomb 
had  become  of  wide-spread  signifi- 
cance, the  birthplace  had  been  res- 
cued from  the  butcher  and  trans- 
formed from  a  shop  to  a  shrine. 
But  the  real  and  only  manner  of 
celebrating  a  dramatist  had  not  yet 
been  assured.  There  had  been  ir- 
regular and  erratic  performances 
only.  With  the  installation  of  the 
Benson  Company  the  regular  dra- 
matic interest  was  instituted.  And 
ever  since  then  Mr.  Benson  has  reg- 
ularly offered  in  April,  gradually 
lengthening  the  term,  a  Shakespeare 
festival  in  which  all  other  forms  of 
commemoration  are  subordinate,  as 
they  should  be,  to  the  plays  upon  the 
stage. 

At  Atlantic  City 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  At- 
lantic City  is  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
sorts in  the  country — and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  it  is  looming 
up  more  and  more  as  a  theatrical 
producing  centre.  Both  managers 
and  players  have  a  warm  spot  in 
their  hearts  for  it,  and  many  plays 
have  their  opening  nights  there,  be- 
fore being  shown  anywhere  else  in 
the  country.  Is  it  owing  to  the  fact 
that  people  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  United  States  meet  there  at  one 
time  or  another,  thereby  enabling 
the  managers  to  test  the  pulse  of  a 
real  American  audience? 

Among  the  list  of  prominent  "first 
nights"  during  the  past  year,  at  the 
Apollo  Theatre,  were : 

"The  Devil's  Garden,"  "Jane  O'Day 
from  Broadway,"  with  Blanche  Ring ; 
"The  Blue  Envelope" ;  "Marguerite 
Schiller,"  with  Elsie  Ferguson ;  "Pa- 
ganini,"  with  George  Arliss ;  "The 
Road  to  Mandalay" ;  "Everyman's 
Castle,"  with  Cyril  Scott;  Wilton 
Lackaye,  Hilda  Spong,  Kathleen  Clif- 
ford, Effingham  Pinto,  Maude 
Eburne,  "Come  Into  Bohemia,"  etc., 
etc.. 

A  well-known  artist  the  other  day 
said  to  the  writer :  "The  balmy  air 
of  Atlantic  City  fills  me  with  re- 
newed energy.  In  the  city  I  should 
not  think  of  getting  up  before  noon, 
but  down  here,  no  matter  how  late 
the  night  before  may  have  been,  you 
will  always  find  me  on  the  board- 
walk nine  o'clock  at  the  latest.  The 
hotels  are  so  inviting  and  so  won- 
derfully well  managed,  that  if  I  had 
my  choice,  I  should  remain  here  365 
days  in  the  year." 

During  the  opera  season  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  the  great  artists. 
Caruso,  Scotti,  Amato,  Farrar.  Alda 
and  Hempel,  spending  a  few  days  at 
this  wonderful  seaside  resort,  the 
climate  of  which  is  peculiarly  sooth- 
ing to  their  vocal  chords. 

From  a  recent  novel :  "He  reclines 
in  a  chair,  watching  her  tapering 
fingers  as  they  weaved  from  the  keys 
the  melodies  of  Mozart,  Beethoven 
and  Schopenhauer." 
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My  Hundred  Hamlets 

Continued  from  page   217.) 

fine  of  feature  and  garbed  in 
the  traditional  fashion  as  were  the 
Hamlets  of  that  day — a  short  skirt, 
an  embroidered  half  cape,  a  massive 
gold  chain  and  decoration,  a  pocket 
for  the  handkerchief  and  book 
dangling  from  a  golden  girdle  about 
his  waist.  Its  companion  is  a  litho- 
graph of  twenty  years  later,  depict- 
ing the  blond  Hamlet  of  Charles 
Fechter,  whose  impersonation  of  the 
royal  Dane  created  argument  and 
discussion  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

'I  here  is  a  rowdy  portrait,  a  con- 
temporary one,  of  Charles  Mayne 
Young.  It  gives  an  "idea  of  him  in 
the  scene  in -the  churchyard,  for  he 
cuddles  a  skull  in  his  arms.  The 
cap  which  Mr.  Young  wears  sug- 
gests the  grave-digger  rather  than 
Hamlet  himself. 

John  Philip  Kemble,  except  for 
the  enormous  nose  which  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  Kemble  family 
and  even  marred  the  classic  line  of 
the  great  Sarah  Siddons'  face,  was 
an  ideal  Prince  of  Denmark ;  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence's  portrait  of  him 
at  the  grave  of  Ophelia,  with  the 
skull  of  Yorick  in  his  hand,  has  be- 
come the  standard  representation  of 
the  character.  Kemble's  Hamlet 
may  have  been  heavy,  but  he  stamped 
the  "business"  for  the  part  upon  the 
play  for  succeeding  generations  of 
actors  until  the  advent  of  Edwin 
Booth. 

A  curious  picture  is  that  of  the 
Hamlet  of  Edgar  L.  Davenport, 
father  of  the  long  line  of  Daven- 
ports who  have  made  much  stage 
history.  Evidently  at  the  period  of 
this  portrait,  Davenport  believed  the 
grave-digger's  lines  to  represent 
Hamlet's  age,  for  he  wears  the  Eng- 
lish "mutton  chop"  whiskers  of  the 
mid-Victorian  period  and  looks 
middle  aged  and  quite  like  a  butler. 

Edwin  Forrest's  sturdy  figure,  in 
black  velvet  jacket  and  skirt,  his 
well-known  imperial  and  his  piercing 
«yes,  gives  little  idea  of  the  Hamlet 
Shakespeare  wrote,  even  though  the 
actor,  studious  and  intelligent  as  he 
was,  had  given  much  thought  to  his 
impersonation  of  the  role.  Forrest 
was  too  robust  te  be  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  the  part,  but  his  intelli- 
gence carried  him  through. 

The  portrait  of  W.  C.  Couldock 
gives  us  a  stern-faced  frenzied  prince 
with  throat  bared  and  hair  flying  and 
the  glare  of  insanity  shining  in  his 
eyes. 

An  India  proof  line  drawing  pres- 
ents "Little  Davy" — the  great  Gar- 
rick — who  revolutionized  the  English 
stage  by  bringing  natural  methods  to 
bear  on  the  characters  he  undertook. 
Garrick  is  shown  as  he  dressed  the 
role — in  bag  witr,  surtout  and  ruffles, 
and  chose  for  his  pose  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Ghost.  The  picture 
represents  Hamlet  with  his  hands 
thrown  up  in  terror  on  his  glimpsing 
the  supernatural.  Garrick  played 
Hamlet  throughout  his  long  and  suc- 
cessful life. 

Of  the  numerous  women  who  have 
dared  to  play  Hamlet,  beginning 
with  the  great  Siddons,  and  ending 
with  the  minor  actress,  Adelaide 
Keim,  are  portraits  of  Louise  Pom- 
eroy,  Mademoiselle  Dudley,  Miss 
Keim,  Mora  and  two  pictures  of 
Bernhardt;  one  a  cartoon  by  S.  H. 
Sime.  and  the  other,  a  black  and 
white  by  Mein. 

Other  portraits  in  the  collection 
include  those  of  Osmond  Tearle. 
Ernest  Truex,  Charles  Kemble.  Barry 
Sullivan.  Thomas  Abthorpe  Cooper, 
James  E.  Murdock.  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett, Wilson  Barrett.  William  Augus- 
tus Conway.  Samuel  Phelps.  Georsre 
Fox.  Eddie  Fov.  Henrv  Johnstone. 
Frederick  Hasse,  Alexander  Moissi. 
Faure.  Daniel  Bandman,  B.  Zadnow- 
sky,  Josef  Kainz. 
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EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

clfie  Utmost  in  Cigarettes 

TUunEndor&rklif) 

Teople  of  culture,  refinement  and 
education  uwariatyTREFER 
Deities  to  any  other  cigarette. 

25* 


^  , 

Makers  of  the  highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 


Boston 
Garter 


The  maximum  of 
worth  is  found  in 
the  "Boston" 

Silk  50c      Lisle  25c 

GEORGE     FROST  CO.      BOSTON 


Signal  to  Fire 

Big  Guns  in 

French  Navy 

Given  by 

Klaxons 


THE  decks  are  cleared  for  action. 
Grey,  cold,  frowning  forms 
emerge  from  the  mists — the  gun- 
boats of  the  enemy. 

A  puff  of  white  smoke  from  one— 
and  a  shell  explodes  to  port. 

The  battle  is  on. 

Gunners  dart  here  and  there,  quick 
and  skillful  at  their  tasks. 

The  commander  on  the  bridge  directs 
the  battle  without  a  shout. 

He  gives  his  orders  to  fire  by  press- 
ing a  button  —  which  connects  with 
Klaxon  automobile  horns  on  the  firing 
deck  below. 

The  noise  of  the  cannonading  is  deaf- 
ening, but  the  Klaxons  cut  through  it 
like  a  knife. 

In  the  French  navy  more  than  600 
Klaxons  have  been  installed  to  thus  tie 
together  bridge  and  deck. 


The  horn  that  can  be  heard  in  the 
din  of  battle  can  be  heard  in  the  noise 
and  rush  of  street  traffic. 

The  sharp,  impelling  note  of  the 
Klaxon  never  fails  to  get  instant  atten- 
tion and  action.  It  is  the  pedestrian's 
protection  against  the  oncoming  auto- 
mobile. 

The  use  of  Klaxons  on  automobiles  is 
so  general  that  Klaxon  has  come  to 
mean  "auto  horn,"  and  many  horns 
which  are  not  Klaxons  are  sold  as  Klax- 
ons to  unsuspecting  motorists.  The 
only  way  to  be  sure  is  to  look  for — and 
find — the  Klaxon  name-plate. 

There  is  a  Klaxon  for  every  kind  and 
size  of  automobile  —  from  the  Hand 
Klaxonet  at  $4  to  the  large  Klaxon  at 
$80.  Klaxons  are  made  only  by  the 
Lovell-McConnell  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 
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U    Chinese 

/  ,iv* 

porcelain  lamps  -ftjj' 
with  their  shades  |p|j 
fashioned  from  old  ^ 
Chinese  embroid- 

[1% 

eries  contains  ^ 
examples  of  every 
beautiful  color, 
every  graceful 
form,  and  are 
especially  designed 


the  modern  artistic 
home. 

Carefully  chosen, 

I 
such  a  lamp  will 

add  a  charmingly 
decorative    and 

t 

distinctive  note  to 
any  room. 


Jl  lighted  lamp  is 
the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  a  room; 
it  should  be  a  thing 
of  beauty  in  com- 
plete harmony  with 
its  surroundings. 


Edward  I.  Farmer 

CHINESE  ANTIQUES 
AND    INTERIORS 

5  West  56th  St..  New  York 
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Women  of  Shakespeare 

(Continued  from  page  225) 

To  the  thoughtful  woman  there  is 
symbolism  in  Lady  Macbeth's  career. 
A  woman  whom  I  met  at  a  matinee 
of  a  Sothern  and  Marlowe  produc- 
tion of  "Macbeth"  told  me  that  wit- 
nessing the  play  had  taught  her  that 
she  was  driving  too  close  to  the 
rocks  of  unscrupulousness,  her  am- 
bitious but  high-souled  husband.  The 
world  offers  many  sorry  romances 
based  upon  the  love  of  a  woman  for 
a  man  of  mad  impulses  and  erratic 
course.  Such  a  man  is  the  disturb- 
ing, wrecking  comet  in  the  calm 
firmament  of  a  woman's  life.  I 
knew  one  such  who  broke  her  troth 
to  a  brilliant,  irresponsible  fiance 
after  seeing  Miss  Marlowe's  poor, 
mad  Ophelia.  "Better  that  he  should 
go  to  a  mad  house  than  that  both 
should,"  said  the  woman  Ophelia- 
taught.  Well  Ophelia-taught,  too, 
for  a  mad  house  was  her  Congress- 
man's ultimate  home. 

Shakespeare's  plays  are  not  mere 
comedies  of  manners.  They  are 
plays  of  n®  time  nor  place  but 
exegeses  of  the  bewildering  volume 
of  the  human  heart.  The  heart 
problems  and  life  perplexities  are  the 
same  as  they  were  three  hundred 
years  ago.  They  will  be  the  same 
three  hundred  years  farther  down 
the  tortuous  path  of  time. 

As  the  ancients  had  their  oracles, 
modern  women  must  have  their 
Shakespeare. 


The  New  Plays 

(Continued  from  page  198) 
WINTER  GARDEN.  "ROBINSON 
CRUSOE,  JR."  Musical  extravaganza 
in  two  acts.  Book  and  lyrics  by 
Harold  Atteridge  and  Edgar  Smith : 
music  by  Sigmund  Romberg  and 
James  Hanley  Produced  on  Feb- 
ruary I7th  with  this  cast : 

Poindexter.  Lee  Phelps;  Frank  Speed. 
Frank  Holmes:  Boh  Van  Astor,  Jotmnie 
Berkes:  Jack  Jitney.  Frank  Grace;  Gladys 
Brookville.  Wanda  Lyon:  Dorotliv  Hemp- 
stead  Louisa  Conti;  Hiram  Westhury, 
Claude  Flemming;  Captain  Chichester.  Law- 
rence D'Orsay;  Diana  Westhury.  Helen 
Shipman.  Suzie  Westbury.  Kitty  Doner: 
Mazie  Underwood.  Rae  Bowdin;  Howell 
Louder.  Barry  Lnnino;  The  Leading  Lady, 
jean  Forties;  The  Soubrette  Fleanor 
Brown;  Miss  Reel.  Lois  Whitney;  The 
Leading  Man.  Harry  Wilcox;  The  Star 
Feature.  Mme.  Comont;  The  Camera  Mnn. 
Bert  Dtinlap;  A  Movie  Actor.  Georsie  La- 
vender; Dick  Hunter.  Frank  Carter;  Cms. 
Jackson.  Al.  Jolson;  First  Constable.  Ed- 
ward Bowers;  Second  Constable.  Alfred 
Crocker;  Third  Constable.  Frank  Walters: 
A  Goat,  George  Thornton. 

A  typical  Winter  Garden  show 
this— with  gorgeous  costumes,  prettv 
girls,  massed  chorus  effects,  lively 
music.  Not  much  can  be  said  for  the 
book,  based  on  the  well-known  ju- 
venile classic,  save  that  it  gives 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  Al  Jolson, 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  our 
black-faced  comedians.  The  extra- 
vaganza represents  a  dream.  One 
sees  the  terraced  lawns  of  a  beauti- 
ful estate  upon  which  a  group  of 
movie  actors  are  taking  a  picture. 
The  owner  of  the  place  falls  asleep 
and  dreams  he  is  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Subsequently  he  is  shown  in  skins, 
having  a  royal  time  on  his  island 
attended  by  Friday.  Mr.  Jolson 
keeps  the  audience  amused  and  sings 
several  songs  in  his  best  manner. 

Books  Received 

Mv  LADY'S  DRESS.  By  Edward 
Knoblauch.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. : 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

Pl.AYS    OF    THE    NATURAL    AND    THE 

SUPERNATURAL.  By  Theodore  .Dreiser. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 

GOOD  FRIDAY  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
Bv  John  Masefield.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

CONFESSIONAL  AND  OTHER  AMERI- 
CAN PLAYS.  By  Percival  Wilde.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  NAN  AND  OTHER 
PLAYS.  By  John  Masefield.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


Shakespeare  Forgeries 

(Continued  from  page  226) 

Dora  Jordan.  By  this  time  William 
was  being  hedged  in  by  curious  ques- 
tioning, and  Malone,  an  astute 
scholar,  was  hot  on  his  trail. 

William  Henry  was  as  great  a  liar 
as  forger.  His  father's  credulity  was 
so  much  wax  to  be  moulded  at  every 
turn.  Who  was  the  owner  of 
such  a  valuable  store  of  manu- 
scripts, and  why  did  he  let  the  boy 
have  them?  A  Mr.  H.  was  invented, 
who,  first  was  beholden  to  the  lad 
because,  in  looking  over  the  papers, 
a  valuable  deed  had  been  uncovered ; 
and  then  later  was  forced  to  turn 
over  the  manuscripts  because  there 
was  existing  proof  that  one  of 
Shakespeare's  friends  was  a  William 
Henry  Ireland,  to  whom  and  his 
heirs,  forever,  the  bard  had  left  his 
manuscripts  when  lie  came  to  die. 

Oh,  the  credulous  people  of  that 
time!  Boswell,  Dr.  Johnson's 
shadow,  viewed  the  .collection  and 
sank  on  his  knees  before  the  relics. 
Ireland,  the  father,  gathered  the  dis- 
play, and  went  in  a  coach  to  visit 
the  Prince  of  Wales !  At  the  Ire- 
land home,  tickets  were  issued,  as 
though  a  museum  had  been  dis- 
covered. Yet  all  the  while  in  his 
rooms,  where  William  Henry  was 
supposed  to  be  reading  law,  his  table 
was  in  full  view  of  the  "female" 
who  dusted,  and  who  often  chuckled 
over  the  boy's  cleverness.  The  old 
bookbinder  who  helped  him  make 
the  Shakespeare  ink  was  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  facts.  And  even  a 
friend,  one  Montague  Talhnt,  had 
seen  him  working,  and  had  wrung  a 
confession  from  him.  With  all  this 
evidence  against  him.  young  Ireland 
needed  nerve.  And  he  had  it,  until 
his  father  proposed  publishing  the 
plays,  which  had  been  added  to  by 
the  "appearance"  of  Henry  IT.  The 
proposal  to  publish  stopped  William 
Henry's  plan  to  "discover"  a  series  of 
chronicle  dramas  dealing  with  every 
reign  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror ! 

From  the  moment  he  suggested  to 
his  father  that  mavbe  the  collection 
belonging  to  Mr.  H.  was  sptirinus, 
from  the  time  he  felt  himself  fol- 
lowed on  the  streets  bv  those  deter- 
mined to  locate  the  whereabouts  of 
the  mysterious  old  man.  from  the  time 
Talbot  wavered  in  his  lovaltv,  Wil- 
liam Henry  weakened.  Until  finally 
the  strain  became  so  great,  before 
the  scrutiny  of  an  investigating  com- 
mittee, that  he  confessed.  Thus 
ended  one  of  the  greatest  literary 
hoaxes  connected  with  the  history  of 
Shakespeare.  Till  the  dav  of  his 
death,  Ireland  showed  pride  in  his 
cleverness.  He  was  indeed  more 
than  clever:  for  in  his  writings. 
whether  in  the  Shakespeare  confes- 
sion of  faith  or  in  the  plays,  he 
caught  the  Elizabethan  manner,  and 
echoed  the  Shakespeare  style. 

The  most  pernicious  of  all  the 
forgeries  were  those  perpetrated  by 
John  Payne  Collier,  who,  in  1849. 
bought  from  a  book-dealer  a  Second 
Folio  (1632)  edition  of  the  plays, 
which  he  declared  contained,  on 
every  page,  corrections  and  altera- 
tions and  emendations,  done  in  a 
seventeenth  century  hand.  In  1832, 
he  issued  a  volume  on  the  subject. 
Everyone  at  first  believed  him,  for 
he  had  standing  in  scholarship. 
Then  he  wrote  a  book,  telling  some 
new  facts  about  the  life  of  Shake- 
speare, based  on  the  Bridgewater 
House  manuscripts. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  public  has  been  duped. 
It  was  Charles  Lamb  who  once  de- 
clared that  if  he  should  meet  Shake- 
speare on  the  stairs,  out  of  pure  love 
for  the  bard  he  knew  he  would  drop 
dead.  This  is  a  timidity  which  no 
forger  has  ever  shown.  They  have 
all  been  proud  of  their  accomplish- 
ments and,  what  is  more,  they  have 
all  escaped  jail ! 
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ready  for  immediate  use  or  made  to  individual  requirements. 

1.  Alimatt  &  Ota 

fifth  3lfeenuc-.!Rabi*on  Jltitnut,  Jfton  Both 
€!iirtn--fouttb  Street  iCbittiB.-fiftb  &>ttm 


Correct  Designs  in  Evening  Jewelry 


If  a  copyright  could  prevent  imitation  of  designs,  further 
identification  of 

Krement? 

bodkin  clutch  studs,  vest  but- 
tons and  cuff  links  to  match 

would  be  unnecessary. 

But  Krementz  designs  are  imitated — imitated  because  of  their  cor- 
rectness and  style;  because  few  workshops  have  designers  suffi- 
ciently skilled  in  their  cralt  to  equal  the  designs  of  Krementz  evening 
jewelry,  made  in  platinum  either  plain  or  set  with  precious  stones. 

A  feature  exclusive  with  Krementz  evening  jewelry,  is  the  conve- 
nient, practical  patented  bodkin  clutch  on  the  studs  and  vest  buttons. 

The  better  Jewelers  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  ihow  you  a  varied 
assortment  ol  genuine  Krementz  desuns.  Many  refuse  to  sell  any  othei. 

'Photograpki  of  ntw  txcluiloc  Jtilgm,  and  the   name 
of  the  jeuxtfr  carrying  them  will  be  tent  upon  request, 

KREMENTZ  &  CO.  Newark,  N.  J. 


'onbons 
Chocolates 
Frencn  Bonbonnieres 

Firm  AVENUE  AT  THIRTY- FIFTH   STREET 
NEW    YORK. 


HJtttf  ^wcfc. 


Cravats   for   Easter 

Embracing  the  newest  textures 
and  designs  for  the  Spring 
Season — including  Moire  Velour, 
Crepes  Broches,  Spitalfield 
Squares,  Rumchundas,  etc. 

Prices  $1.50  to  $5.00 


Budd  Building 
572  Fifth  Avenue 
46th  &•  47th  Streets 


Singer  Building 

149  Broadway 

near  Liberty  Street 
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Where  To  Buy  And  What  To  Buy 

The  Theatre  Magazine's  Handy  Guide 


Automobiles 

Nine  times   out  of  ten,  winter  or  sum- 
mer,    the     limousine     is     the     car     best 
suited  to  your  need.     The   Willys-Over- 
land,   Toledo,   Ohio. 

The    Kissel   Kar— -"the   All-Year   Car"— 

for  summer  and  winter  driving.     Kissel 

Motor  Car   Company,    Hartford,    Wis. 

Auto  Accessories 

Klaxon — the  reliable  horn  of  clear, 
melodious  sound — instantly  recognizable. 
The  Extra  Heavy  added  tread  makes 
the  Michelin  Tire  suitable  for  heavy 
limousines  and  town  cars.  Mill  town, 

New  Jersey,  New  York. 
'Nobby'  tread  Tires  "the  Aristocrats  of 
the  Road,"  are  the  largest  selling,  very 
high-grade  anti-skids  in  the  world. 
United  States  Tire  Company,  Broadway, 
New  York, 

Beauty  Care 

La  Boheme  perfume  is  Arly's  master- 
piece. An  incomparable  blending  of 
French  flowers.  At  the  best  shops — 
$4.00.  V  Vivaudou,  Times  Building, 

New  York. 

A  beautiful  form  is  woman's  greatest 
asset — perfect  health  her  greatest  j  oy. 
Annette  Kellermann,  12  West  31st  St., 

New   York. 

Violet — the  bath-soap  par  excellence — • 
preferred  by  people  of  culture  who  de- 
light in  a  luxurious  bath.  Frank  M. 
Prindle  &  Co.,  71  West  35th  St., 

New  York. 

Use  a  Hygienol  Powder  Puff  because 
they  are  guaranteed  sterilized.  In 
sanitary  tissue  envelopes.  Maurice 
Levy,  15  West  38th  St.,  New  York. 
Delatone  instantly  and  harmlessly  re- 
moves all  hair  from  the  underarm  and 
the  forearm.  Sheffield  Pharmacal  Co. 
Conformity  with  modern  fashion  is 
rendered  harmless  and  convenient  by 
the  use  of  Evans'  Depilatory.  Geo.  B. 
Evans,  1104  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap — perfumed — 
makes  -for  that  indispensable  refreshing 
cleanliness.  For  the  bath,  shampoo 

and   toilet. 

Mme.       Helena       Rubinstein's       Valaze 

Cream    moderates    and    prevents    lines, 

crows   feet,    freckles   and  tan.      15    East 

49th    St.,    New    York. 


Blouses 

Blouses   that    are    different    in    line,    de- 
sign and  color.     To  say   Forsythe  is  to 
think     of     blouses.       John     Forsythe     & 
Sons,    3    West    42nd    St.,"  New    York. 


Candy 

Maillard's  Candy  is  found  in  every 
home  where  the  best  is  known.  Mail- 
lard,  5th  Avenue  &  35th  St.,  New  York. 


Corsets 

Gossard  Corsets  are  made  to.  fit  every 
known  style  of  figure.  At  all  good 
The  H.-  W.  Gossard  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 


shops. 


The    Goodwin    Corset  —  compel!  ingly    at- 

tractive —  amaz'ngly    comfortable.      Good- 

win,  373    Fifth   Avenue,    N.    Y. 

Redfern   makes   a   corset   that    takes   na- 

turally  every    motion    of   the    body.      In 

all     department     stores.       Redfern     Cor- 

sets,   510   Fifth   Avenue,   N.    Y. 

The  Treo—  the  corset  for  stylish  women 

because    it    is    the    best    suited    for    pre- 

vailing  fashions.      Treo   Company,    Inc., 

160    Fifth   Avenue,   N.    Y. 


Furniture 

Visit  the  new  home   of  Hampton   furni- 
ture    facing     St.      Patrick's     Cathedral. 
Hampton  Shops,  Fiftieth  Street,  East  of 
Fifth   Avenue,   N.    Y. 


Gowns 

Gowns  ready  for  immediate  use  or  made 

to    individual    requirements       B.    Altman 

&  Co.,  5th   Ave.  &  34th   St.,  N.   Y. 

Bonwit  Teller — exclusive  modes — Tail- 
leur  costumes,  dansant  and  dinner 
gowns,  day  coats  and  wraps.  Bonwit 
Teller  &  Co.,  5th  Ave.  &  38th  St.,  N.  Y. 

When  your  dreams  come  true  in  frocks. 
Real  model  gowns,  designed  for  ex- 
hibition and  sold  for  one-half  their 
value.  Maxon  (see  new  address),  1587 
Broadway,  at  48th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Hair  Goods 

Write  for  Vogue  Coiffures,  our  new  il- 
lustrated hair  goods  catalog.     It  is  free. 
Frances  Roberts  &  Co.,  100  Fifth  Ave., 
N.    Y. 

Hosiery 

Onyx  Hosiery—  for  quality,  style  and 
beauty  has  never  been  surpassed.  Noth- 
ing more  desirable  for  gifts.  Emery, 
Beers  Co.,  Inc.,  153  E.  24th  St.,  N.  Y. 

New   designs    in    hosiery   are   constantly 

being    reproduced    to    meet    the    demand 

for   something  different.      Peck  &   Peck, 

448  Fifth  Ave.,  N.   Y. 

Habit  Makers 

Nardi, — recognized   authority   on  correct 

riding    attire,     country    and    golf    suits. 

Nardi,    73   West   47th    St.,    N.    Y. 


Jewelry 

Astonishments     in     silver,     novelties     in 

leather     goods,      originalities      in     gold. 

The   Gorham   Co..   5th   Ave.   &   36th   St., 

N.  Y. 

•  Correct     designs     in     evening     jewelry. 

Bodkin    clutch    studs,    vest    buttons    and 

cuff   links   to    match.      Krementz   &   Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Lamps 


Edward  I.  Farmer  offers  Oriental  art 
lamps,  Chinese  porcelain,  etc.,  with 
beautiful  old  Chinese  embroidered 
shades  from  $22  to  $3110  5  West  56th 
St.,  N.  Y. 


Materials 

Pussy  willow,  the  most  favored  of  silks 

for   the    summer   costume.      Made    by   H. 

R.    Mallinson   &    Co.,   255    Fourth    Ave., 

N.  Y. 

Soiree — a    beautiful    washable    silk    with 

many  colorings  that  are  unobtainable  in 

any    other    silk.      Rogers    &    Thompson, 

Inc.,  357  4th  Ave.,  N.   Y. 

Palm  Beach  Cloth — a  new  and  delighi- 
ful  fabric  for  suits  and  dresses.  Made 
by  E.  K.  Mulford,  229  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Mcns'  Furnishing 

Budd — Cravats      for      Easter — embracing 

the     newest    textures    and    designs    for 

the    Spring    Season.       Budd,  '  572     Fifth 

Ave.,  N.   Y. 

Millinery 

Knox  has  the  distinction  of  designing 
the  hats  worn  by  all  the  great  ladies  uf 
stardom.  Knox,  452  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Mention    "Rawak"   to   your   dealer,    and 
you   will   be   sure  to   find   the    really  ef- 
fective   Spring    hat.       Rawak,    48    West 
38th   St.,   N.   Y. 


Pianos 

The  Steinway  Piano  expresses  the  high- 
est   attainment    in    musical    instruments. 
Steinway    &    Soils,    107    East    14th    St., 
N.  Y. 


Records 

Columbia — the  latest  "hits"  are  first  re- 
corded  and   best    recorded   on    Columbia 
Double-Disk    Records,    everywhere    that 
records   are   sold. 

Victor    records    are    the    master    inter- 
pretations of  the  world's  greatest  artists. 


Rugs 


A   most   unusual    exhibition   and   sale   of 

Oriental    and    Chinese    rugs.      Benjamin 

Bengtiiat,  569  5th  Ave.,  N.   Y. 


Shoes 

Cammeyer,  381  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Tobacco-Cigarettes 

People   of  culture,    refinement   and   edu- 
cation    prefer     Egyptian     Deities — "The 
Utmost  in  Cigarettes."     25c. 

Tuxedo   is  the   perfect   tobacco   for  pipe 
and  cigarette.     Deliciously  mild,  mellow 
and   smooth— you  can   buy  Tuxedo  any- 
where. 

Vafiadis  Cigarettes  —  imported  from 
abroad.  In  tins,  10  for  25c. — 100  for 
$2.50.  Imported  sizes  higher  in  price. 


Shopping  by  mail — -Have  you  tried  "The  Theatre'     Way? 

This  shopping  department  has  been  a  success  since  its  inception,  and  it  will  be  our  constant  endeavor  to  make 
it  so  up-to-the  minute  that  no  well-dressed  woman  can  do  without  her  copy  of  The  Theatre  Magazine. 

Send  check  or  money  order  for  the  full  amount  of  your  purchase.     No  charge  accounts  are  carried,  and  no 
orders  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D. 

All   orders   will   be   sent  Express  collect,  unless  otherwise  requested.     When  a  reply  is  desired,  a  stamped 
envelope  should  be  enclosed  in  your  letter.     Try  "The  Theatre"  Shopping  Service. 


May  I  ask  if  you  can  purchase  for  me  a 
gown  similar  to  the  -one  described  in 
March  Footlight  Fashions,  as  worn  bv 
Ruth  Shepley,  with  flowing  sleeves  and 
side  pockets  in  the  skirt  ? 
Please  give  me  full  particulars  as  to 
price,  materials  and  colors  obtainable. 
I  shall  send  you  my  measurements  and 
also  my  check  as  soon  as  I  have  your 
reply.  Mrs.  L.  S.,  Cornish,  N.'H. 

Will  you  tell  me  where  the  Russian 
Blouse  negligee  of  Neptune  satin  mav 
be  purchased — or  better  still,  may  I  ask 
you  to  obtain  for  me  the  different  colors 
in  which  it  is  made,  with  prices — and 
then  if  I  decide  to  purchase,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  attend  to  it  for  me? 
Miss  Rachel  B., ,  Mass. 


MaylAskl- 


Eleanor  Painter  wears  a  particularly 
charming  gown  in  the  Soiree  Silk  adver- 
tisement which  appears  in  the  January 
THEATRE — Can  you  tell  me  who  made 
the  gown  or  where  I  might  have  one 
duplicated  in  New  York?  I  am  unable 
to  get  to  town  very  often  and  if  you  can 
help  me  out  in  this  I  shall  be  very  grate- 
ful. Please  give  me  full  particulars  when 
you  write.  Miss  L.  M.,  Rhode  Island. 


Being  a  reader  of  your  magazine,  I  take 
the  privilege  of  asking  some  information 
about  some  blouses  in  the  last  edition 
(March,  1916)  of  THE  THEATRE.  I'd 
like  to  know  from  what  stores  the  blouses 
on  page  172  of  the  March  THEATRE 
could  be  purchased.  Can  you  tell  me? 
'I  would  appreciate  it,  if  you  would  write 
me  a  card  giving  me  the  above  informa- 
tion. Miss  M.  B.,  Willoughby  Beach,  Va. 

Please  inform  me  at  your  earliest  moment 
at  what  shops  the  sapphire  jewelry  and 
the  hand  embroidered  collars,  sketched 
on  page  334  of  the  December,  1915,  issue 
of  the  THEATRE  can  be  purchased.  I 
enclose  a  stamped  envelope  for  your 
reply.  Thanking  you,  I  am, 

Miss  B.  S.,  Greeley,  Celo. 


April,    1 9  i  6 
Rare  and  Interesting  Rugs 

THE  heart  of  Greece,"  wrote 
the  greatest  of  French  critics, 
•'roveals  itself  in  the  marble 
masterpieces  of  Phidias  and  Praxel- 
ites ;  the  heart  of  Rome  throbs  in 
the  paintings  of  the  Italian  masters." 
And  the  same  analogy  holds  good  in 
the  art  of  Asia  so  that  one  may 
quite  truly  say  that  the  heart  of  the 
Orient  is  wrought  into  the  web  and 
the  woof  of  her  wonderful  rugs. 

All  the  sensuous  tropical  love  of 
beauty,  all  the  religious  feeling  of 
the  sun-bathed  East  gleams  in  the 
vari-colored  loveliness  of  the  prayer 
rug,  the  temple  curtain,  the  Chinese 
carpet,  the  saddle  cloth  and  the  silken 
hanging  blanket  that  have  survived, 
changeless  in  their  magnificent  color- 
ing for  centuries  to  shame  the  fab- 
rics of  to-day  by  the  undying  loveli- 
ness of  the  rugs  of  ages  of  yester- 
days. 


The  history  of  dynasties  is  preserved 
in  some  of  the  Chinese  carpets  shown 
at  the  Benguiat  rooms,  but  the  most 
interesting  examples  of  all  are  doubt- 
less prayer  rugs  and  temple  hangings 
gathered  from  mosques  of  Asia  and 
from  the  ancient  synagogues  from 
which  the  worshippers  were  driven 
when  the  Jews  were  expelled  from 
old  Spain. 

The  gem  of  the  collection  of  the 
late  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  is  now  em- 
braced in  this  group  of  lovely  rugs. 
It  is,  of  course,  of  Hebrew  origin, 
with  Saracenic  details  and  coloring 
As  you  see  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration the  red  field  embraced  within 
the  double  columns  has  for  its  central 
motif  a  large  green  chalice,  bearing 
nine  temple  lamps  woven  in  different 
colors,  each  of  more  pigmentary 
loveliness  than  the  other.  An  arrow 
above  the  arabesque  scrolls  sustained 
by  the  mihrab  spandrel  is  a  trans- 
verse panel  bearing  the  Talmudic  in- 
scription, "None  but  the  just  may 
enter,"  done  in  large  Hebrew  char- 
acters. Floral  details  are  introduced 
below  the  sacredly  symbolic  chalice 
and  in  the  green  bordering,  while  the 
guard  bands  show  star-like  Saracenic 
devices  with  floral  arabesques  and 
leaf  motifs.  Date  fifteenth  century. 

Indescribably  beautiful,  too,  is  a 
Damascus  prayer  rug  with  triple 
mihrab.  This  lustrous  gem  of  the 
loving  art  of  the  rug  maker  of  Asi- 
atic Turkey  is  woven  entirely  in  silk 
in  the  colors  whose  hues  are  of  the 
'lost  a'rts  of  Tyrian  dyers.  The  cen- 
tre panel  is  of  the  changeless  sacred 
Muhommedan  green,  with  the  mos- 
que lamp  glowing  at  the  top  like  a 
star  in  the  East.  The  two  side 
panels  are  of  ruby  red  relieved  at 
the  foot  by  tulip  flowers.  The  fram- 
ing border  is  done  in  arabesques  of 
unusual  grace  and  beauty  on  a  back 
ground  of  a  light  blue  tone  rarely 
seen  in  such  perfect  dye.  The  ac- 
companying leaf  forms  are  de- 
veloped in  white,  amber,  and  ruby 
of  exceptional  quality. 


ALL-YEAR 


In  April  Showers  —  Amid  May  Flowers 

A^RIL,  the  month  of  showers  and  chills  —  just  the 
time  to  enjoy  and   appreciate   the   advantages  of 
the  ALL-YEAR  Car  With  the  top  on. 

And  when  May  flowers  bloom  and  the  warmth  of  the  Great 
Outdoors  invites  you,  drive  with  the  top  off. 

No  need  to  wait  for  seasons  or  weather.     USE  IT  NOW! 
See  the  KisselKar  Dealer. 

KISSEL  MOTOR.  CAR  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Wis. 


Every  Inch  a  Car 


Prices  for  the  complete  ALL-YEAR  Cars,  $1450  to  $2100. 

Touting  Cars  and  Roadsters  without  tops  —  $1050  to  $1750. 

Literature  on  request 


Merchants 

and 

Manufacturers ! 

We    will    handle   your 
out-of'town  checks  free. 

Write  for  particulars 

HUGUENOT  TRUST  GO, 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


Capital  and  Surplus  $210,000.00 


rfmim- — ~jj«*j~.         -^j*.  —*JIMJJ*MJW 

OLD  DOMINION  LINE 


Restful  4-Day  Vacation 

NEW  YORK  TO 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT 

NORFOLK  &  RICHMOND,  VA. 

888  miles  of  all  water  travel,  embracing  the 
trip  on  the  historic  James  River  including 

All       $1  QOO     Afloat 


Expenses 


and  Ashore 


Sailings  every  weekday  at  3  P.  M.  from 

Pier  25.  North  River.  New  York. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  No.  1  -I. 

J.  J.  BROWN.  Gen'l  Pan.  Ait. 

W.  L.  WOODROW, 

Vice-Prn.  &  Tr.l.  Mir. 


N 


O  need  for  you  to  come  to  New  York  to  do  your  shopping. 
Let  the  Theatre  Magazine  Shopping  Service  do  it  for  you. 
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Onyx 


Hosiery 


Ready  for  the  first  call  of  Spring  to  which  the  ONYX  Hose  adds  the  finishing 
touch.  When  Spring  fashions  engross  your  attention,  be  sure  to  complete 
your  wardrobe  with  a  good  supply  of  the  latest  novelties  shown  in  great 
variety  in  ONYX  Silk  Hosiery  to  match  any  color  fabric  or  leather,  also 
the  three  staple  qualities  in  black  and  all  colors  as  described  below. 


No.  235 

$1.00 

Fine  silk  with  DUB-L  Lisle 
Barter-top,  triple  extra  spliced 
heel  and  toe,  medium  weight. 


No.  350 

$1.50 

Pure  Silk  DUB-L  wide  garter 
top.  triple  extra  spliced  heel 
and  toe,  seasonable  weight. 


No.  106 

$2.00 

Medium  weight,  finest  thread 
silk  DUB-L  Silk  Barter  top. 
triple  extra  spliced  heel  and  tue. 


All  three  above  numbers  made  with  the  new   "POINTEX   HEEL"  in  all  colors 

Emery-Beers   Company,  Inc. 

153-161  East  24th  Street  New  York 

Successors  to  the  wholesale  business  of 

Lord  d%f  Toy/or 

Youiuilljind    Onyx"  the  quality  hose,  at  all  quality  shops  throughout  America.     If yon  have  difficulty  obtaining  your  exact  requirements— let  us  help  you.' 


.7  p  r  i  I,     1916 
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''Admonishing  that  ive  should  dress  us  fairly." 
—"Henry  V,"  Act  IV,  Scene  I. 


L 


ET  no  one  persuade  you,  gentle  reader,  that  Dame  Fash- 
ion nods  in  her  easy  chair  and   drowses  the  idle   hours 

away,  during  these  grey  and  meagre  days  of  Lent.     Quite 

the  contrary ;  never  was  she  more  active,  more  inventive,  more 
capriciously  changeable  than  at  present.  The  frocks  one  ordered 
for  Palm  Beach  in  Mid-February  went  quite  wrong  before  March 
winds  ceased  to  blow,  and  as  for  hats — well,  headgear  simply 
reverses  itself  every  week.  More  than  ever  is  Society  copying 
the  fashions  of  the  stage ;  and  h-u-s-h !  be  amazed,  be  incredulous  and 
indignant  if  you  like,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Fifth  Avenue  is  just  a  shade 
more  extreme,  just  a  faint,  fleeting  though  more  exaggerated  in  mode 
than  is  Broadway.  The  gorgeous  butterflies  of  the  theatre  are  eclipsed 
by  the  still  more  resplendent  papillons  that  flutter  from  the  avenue  to 
Aiken,  to  Palm  Beach  and  Miami  during  this  sweet  fast  of  Lent. 

The  waning  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  has  emphasized 
the  sartorial  debt  that  Society  owes  the  stage.  At  the  last  Butterfly 
night,  when  quite  all  the  social  stars  who  are  still  in  town  flocked  to 
witness  Geraldine  Farrars  poignantly  appealing  Cio-Cip-San,  I  counted 
not  less  than  seven  stunning  frocks  which  had  their  inspiration  in  various 
stage  gowns.  All  were  quite  new,  and  each  was  something  more  elaborate 
than  the  costume  it  copied,  but  all  seren  clearly  showed  their  origin,  and 
proved  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery. 

Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astpr,  who 
has  accompanied  her  sister-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Orme  Wilson,  to  nu- 
merous representations  of  her 
favorite  operas,  fcas  shown  some 
exquisitely  beautiful  frocks  this 
season,  and  if  one  of  her  charm- 
ing dresses  is  more  lovely  than 
any  other,  it  is,  I  think,  the 
coquet  little  costume  in  which 
I  sketched  her  a  few  nights  ago 
at  Aiken,  where  she  has  been 
seen  at  every  smart  event  at  the 
Palmetto  Club,  or  at  Wilcox's, 
during  her  protracted  stay  at 

^  that    resort.      The    little    frock 

which  quite  evidently  owed  its 
origin  to  one  of  the  beautiful 
dresses  worn  by  Miss  Mary 
Nash  at  the  Playhouse,  very 
charmingly  emphasized  Mrs. 
Aster's  graceful  carriage,  and 
her  unusually  pretty  arms  and 
shoulders.  Of  dancing  length 
(it  was  worn  at  one  of  the  dan- 
sants  given  for  Mrs.  Astor's 
guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Appleton 
Robins),  this  dainty  creation  is 
developed  in  the  new  rose  Russe 
shade  in  soiree. 

The  skirt,  which  is  of  the 
latest  type  of  jupons  bouffants, 
is  caught  high  at  the  sides  over 
an  underskirt  of  silver  tissue 
with  a  band  of  old  silver  lace 
set  about  five  inches  from  the 
edge..  The  newest  thought — that 
of  a  third  skirt,  is  indicated  by 
a  band  of  flat  silk  roses  in 
orchid  shades  ranging  from 
faint  heliotrope  through  various 
sensitive  tones  of  pink  to  a  rich 
dark  sulphur.  Silver  leaves  add 
grace  to  this  exquisite  garland- 
ing and  a  touch  of  finest  art  if 
given  by  little  threads  of  gold — 
not  silver — at  the  heart  of  each 
rose.  Narrow  bands  of  silver 
tissue  laid  quite  flat  so  that  they 
shall  not  interrupt  the  beautiful 


line  of  Mrs.  Astor's  shoulders,  linish 
the    low    corsage    oi    this    adorable 
Irock,   and   the   same  lace  employed 
upon  the  lower  skirt,  peeps  lorth  to 
edge   the   back   and   pass   under   the 
arms  of  the  bodice.    At  the  waist  is 
a    graceful    swinging    ornament    oi 
jet    and    gold    to    give    the    neces- 
sary touch  of  black  which  must  ap- 
pear on  every  gown  that  shows  the 
mode    ol    the    day-a tier-to-morrow. 
And  odd  fan  of  rose  and  silver  gauze 
with    black    pearl    sticks    was    Mrs. 
Astor's   inspired  choice   for 
this    frock,    and    from    her 
closely     banded,     inpeccably 
well-coiffed  hair  to  the  tips 
of   her   smart  slippers,   she 
looked    the    fine    nower    of 
young   American    beauty, 
which  she  so  pre-eminently 
suggests.  You 
probably   note 
the  entire  ab- 
sence   of    the 
famous  Astor 
jewels,    which 
emphasizes  the 
latest     decree 

of  fashion  that  at  the  Win- 
ter resort  gleaming  gems 
during  Lent  are  taboo. 

Miss    Elizabeth    Marbury 
and   Miss   Elsie   de    Wolfe, 
are    making    their     perfect 
taste  felt  on  the  stage,  just 
now,  and  the  gowns  which 
Mr.   Melville   Lllis   has   de- 
signed for  the  various  stage 
productions   in   which   Miss 
Marbury    is    interested,    as 
well  as  for  the  little  French 
singer,     Irene     Bordoni, 
whom     she    rescued     from 
"chez-Fyscher"  and  launched 
in   vaudeville,   are   the   last   word  in  good 
form   for    Spring   models.     Faibisy   devel- 
oped the  costumes  designed  by   Mr.   Ellis 
for  the  little  Bordoni,  and  one  of  them  has 
been  copied  for  a  mi-careme  dance,  which 
will   lift  the  pall  of   Lent   for  a   moment 
from   the    fashionable  world.     Miss    Mar-  ^J 

bury  calls  this  dress  the  American  beauty,  W 

and  it  is  as  lovely  as  its  name  flower.     It 

is  made  of  lustrous  velvet  exactly  the  shade  of  the  rose,  and  has  a  cir- 
cular skirt  so  full  that  it  seems  to  fall  like  petals  from  the  clearly  de- 
fined waist  line  of  the  wearer.  The  bodice  is  cut  with  the  stiffly  close 
fitting  effect  seen  in  old  Spanish  pictures,  and  has  a  cluster  of  gleaming 
diamonds  as  its  sole  decor  in  front.  The  new  cape  sleeve,  developed  in 
gold  lace  and  finished  with  gold  tassels,  falls  from  shoulder  to  hip  on 
one  side,  and  the  other  sleeve  is  a  wisp  of  gold  lace  closely  folded  to  the 
shoulder.  A  high  Vandyk  collar  of  stiffly  wired  gold  lace  studded  with 
jewels  rises  several  inches  above  the  shoulder  in  the  back,  and  quite 
makes  up  in  height  what  the  dress  lacks  in  length — since  the  skirt  escapes 
the  floor  by  a  trifle  over  nine  inches. 

You  would  quite  gasp  with  horror  should  I  mention  the  name  of  the 
exceedingly  fashionable  woman,  who  so  far  forgot  the  ascetic  limits  of 
Lent  as  to  give  a  dinner  dance  a  few  nights  ago,  at  which  the  most 
dazzling  of  Easter  frocks  made  their  first  appearance.  Shall  I  disclose  the 
fact  that  Irene  Langhorne,  the  pretty  daughter  of  the  Charles  Dana 
Gibson,  who  is  to  be  the  earliest  of  this  season's  brides,  was  the  belle 
of  the  event? 

Miss  Gibson  received  congratulations  in  an  exquisite  frock  originated 
by  Mrs.  Copeland.  H  was  of  the  new  triple  skirted  genre,  the  under 
petticoat  being  of  clinging  white  soiree  (we  have  to  write  soiree  in  all 
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our  descriptions  of  the  newest  frocks,  it  seems),  with  two  pointed  tunics 
of  white.net  decorated  with  clusters  of  grapes  developed  in  silver  tissue 
with  pearly  leaves.  At  each  side  the  points  of  the  upper  tunic  fell  far  be- 
low the  under  skirts  forming  long  points  that  trailed  in  a  deftly  arranged 
"lish  tail" — the  nearest  approach  to  a  trail  allowed  in  the  newest  gowns 
for  young  women. 

If  there  is  an  actress  whom  Fifth  Avenue  finds  smarter  than  any 
other,  it  is  certainly  Elsie  Ferguson,  whose  marriage  to  young  "Tom" 
Clarke  will  send  her  straight  into  the  inner  circle  of  the  socially  elect. 
Lunching  with  her  fiance  and  Miss  Sedgwick  at  the  Metropolitan  Club 
last  week,  Miss  Ferguson  wore  a  costume  in  which  dignity  mingled  with 
perfect  chic.  Black  moire  of  a  peculiarly  lustrous  quality 'was  the  ma- 
terial employed,  and  the  frock,  which  was  a  semi-tailored  affair,  was  cut 
with  the  usual  breadth  and  shortness  of  skirt.  The  hips  were  emphasized 
with  moderately  outstanding  reeds  and  the  bouffant  fulness  as  it  fell 
from  the  crinoline  was  arranged  in  rippling  draperies  of  a  novel  smart- 
ness. Black  moire  spats  over  beautifully  cut  shoes  of  patent  leather  had 
a  straight  row  of  large  flat  buttons  placed  close  together  to  insure  a  per- 
fect fit  in  those  necessary  but  troublesome  gaiters  which  make  or  mar  a 
woman's  footgear  these  days.  It  is  no  longer  of  a  great  chic  to  possess 
small  feet,  but  to  be  perfectly  booted  is  a  cardinal  virtue ;  and  a  boot 
cut  on  last  season's  last  is  an  affront  to  the  gods. 

Skating  boots  are  an  important  adjunct  to  the  wardrobe  of  every 
fashionable  woman,  just  now,  and  some  stunning  effects  in  bottines  a 
glace  are  shown  at  the  fashionable  shoe  shops  on  Fifth  Avenue.  A  pair 
of  lovely  "skaters"  recently  from  one  of  the  arbiters  of  correct  footwear 
to  Mrs.  Henry  Carnegie  Phipps  were  of  soft  but  heavy  pearl  doeskin,  with 
bright  steel  eyelets  and  flat  lacings  of  the  leather.  Another  pair  designed 
for  Mrs.  Charles  Dillingham-  was  exactly  similar  but  developed  in  white 
suede,  while  Mrs.  Leonard  Thomas  skates  in  a  short  skirt  of  white  cor- 
deroy  with  a  fuzzy  sport  coat  and  St.  Moritz  cap  of  striped  green  and 
white.  And  now  to  be  utterly  base  and  disclose  a  State  secret.  Very 
definitely  formed  plans  are  on  hand  to  urge  the  staid  and  stately  gover- 
nors of  the  Casino  at  Newport,  to  give  us  a  chance  to  skate  next  sum- 
mer at  an  indoor  rink  to  be  constructed  within  that  sacred  building. 
Should  the  powers  that  be  prove  obdurate  in  their  objection  to  this  plan, 
it  is  likely  that  an  artificial  lake  of  ice  will  be  built  inside  a  popular 
structure  at  Narragansett  Pier,  where  devotees  of  the  present  furor  for 
skating  may  indulge  in  that  fascinating  sport  during  the  dog  days.  Just 
fancy  skating  and  sea-bathing  in  the  same  breath,  as  it  were. 

If  anyone  knows  which  way  the  wind  of  fashion  is  blowing,  it  cer- 
tainly is  Mrs.  Julian  Gerard,  and  that  most  attractive  young  matron  has 
caused  anguish  to  her  less  prophetic  sisters  by  appearing  at  Palm  Beach 
in  a  bathing  suit  modelled  on  the  skating  costume  worn  by  Charlotte, 
the  premiere  patineuse  of  the  Hippodrome. 

Since  Mrs.  Gerard  has  copied  Charlotte's  costume,  that  greatest  of 
all  skaters  has  returned  the  compliment,  and  has  posed  especially  for 
THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  in  an  exact  replica  of  Mrs.  Gerard's  bathing  suit, 
which  is  bound  to  be  the  correct  wear  at  Newport  if  the  indoor  rink 
divides  honors  with  Bailey's  Beach  next  summer— as  it  is  likely  to  do. 

No  dress  seen  on  the  stage  has  been  more  widely  copied  by  fashion- 
able women  than  the  fetching  pink  frock  worn  by  Miss  Mary  Ryan  in 
The  House  of  Glass,"  at  the  Candler  Theatre.  Miss  Ryan  will  cele- 
brate Mi-careme  by  appearing,  on  Thursday  evening,  March  3oth,  just 


after  this  number  of  THE  THEATRE  appears,  in  a  new  frock  of  similar 
lines  to  the  original  "House  of  Glass"  chef  d'ceuvre,  hut  developed  by 
Mme.  Julie  in  primrose,  yellow  chiffon  over  soiree  silk.  Miss  Ryan  has 
posed  exclusively  for  THE  THEATRE  in  this  lovely  dress,  which  will  not 
be  worn  during  the  first  half  of  Lent,  but  which  will  certainly  serve  as 
a  harbinger  of  joy  to  brighten  the  last  twenty  days  of  the  penitential 
period.  Description  of  the  tender  little  frock  is  almost  unnecessary,  since 
you  can  see  its  lines  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  but  I  must  beg  you 
to  notice  that  the  newest  note  of  Spring  fashions  is  struck  in  the  shim- 
mery  gold  and  silver  idea  of  primrose  chiffon  trimmed  with  silver  ribbon 
and  roses  to  match. 

A  stage  frock  sure  to  be  copied  by  smart  modistes  for  dancing  frocks 
for  Easter,  that  worn  by  Mitzi,  at  the  George  M.  Cohan  Theater.  Mitzi 
also  posed  specially  for  this  magazine  in  the  new  Pom-Pom  dress,  and 
unless  the  photographer  finishes  her  picture  too  late  for  this  issue,  the 
little  frock  will  appear  in  another  part  of  THE  THEATRE.  The  triple 
skirt  is  developed  in  Irish  lace  over  the  palest  primrose  and  bands  of 
silk  roses  in  shades  known  only  to  florists  of  cubistic  ideas,  bloom  upon 
the  plump  shoulders  of  the  small  comedienne. 

Valli-Valli,  in  the  latest  Cohan  revue,  is  wearing. a  Dresden-China 
costume  of  blue  soiree — are  you  quite  tired  of  the  word? — painted  in 
great  nosegays  of  vari-colored  primroses — pink  predominating — two  lace 
flounces  giving  the  indispensable  triple  skirt  effect. 

The  most  fascinating  rendezvous  for  smart  women  and  clever  artists 
is  the  delightful  atelier  of  Prince  Pierre  Troubetskoy,  where  Madame  la 
Princesse,  known  to  fame  as  Amelie  Rives,  who  has  just  contributed 
"The  Fear  Market"  to  the  stage,  dispenses  a  charming  hospitality  in  the 
brief  intervals  allowed  this  most  indefatigable  of  novelists,  from  her 
activities  in  the  field  of  literature  and  of  the  allied  arts  of  painting  and 
the  drama.  Yes,  indeed,  Madame  Troubetskoy  is  a  painter,  too.  Her 
charming  little  pictures  are  gems  in  their  way.  "I  can't  interest  myself 
very  deeply  in  frills,"  said  she  over  a  cup  of  tea  (the  cup  was  fine  old 
Sevres,  if  you  care  for  detail,  and  the  tea  was  green  Japan),  "anything 
that  is  becoming  and  not  fussy  suits  me."  And  if  that  isn't  the  whole 
gospel  of  gowns  I  don't  know  what  you  would  call  it.  For  what  more 
can  a  frock  be  than  becoming?  And  what  is  elegance  and  the  highest 
chic  except  the  utter  absence  of  fussiness?  And  Madame  was  pouring 
the  tea  (green  tea,  you  will  remember,  into  an  old  Sevres  cup)  attired  in 
a  soft  trailing  negligee  of  ivory  soiree  full  of  lovely  lights  and  shadows 
and  with  falls  of  Venetian  lace  mellow  with  age,  and  emphasized  by — 
well  you  never  would  guess  what  that  artful  Bendel  had  devised  to  throw 
out  the  depth  and  richness  of  fabric  and  garniture  so  I  will  tell  you.  that 
the  point  of  emphasis  was  given  by  velvet  roses  of  half-golden  brown. 
And  the  slender  high  arched  foot  that  peeped  forth  from  beneath  the 
ivory  billows  of  the  long  full  confection  was  slippered  in  white  with  old 
copper  buckles  wonderfully  wrought  and  twisted. 

Jane  Cowl,  Mrs.  George  Gould,  and  Mrs.  Ben  Ali  Haggin,  admiring 
Chinese  rugs  at  the  Studio  of  Benguiat  a  few  afternoons  ago,  exemplified 
how  very  smart  black  and  touches  of  green  may  be.  Mrs.  Gould  carried 
a  green  bead  bag  (Gorham).  Miss  Cowl  wore  a  rough  straw  hat  of 
emerald  color,  and  Mrs.  Haggin,  who  is  in  mourning,  of  course,  for  her 
father-in-law,  the  late  J.  B.  Haggin,  wore  a  white  gardenia  with  glossy- 
green  leaves  on  her  coat. 

Looking  at  the  French  prints  at  Knoedler's  one  day  recently,  1  saw 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  just 
up  from  the  South ;  Countess  de 
la  Rochette,  who  thinks  New- 
York  the  greatest  of  winter  re- 
sorts, and  Mrs.  Augustus 
Thomas.  Mrs.  August  Belmont 
was  also  admiring  a  stray  Fra- 
gonard,  while  Mrs.  Philip  Lydig 
was  admiring.  Mrs.  Belmont, 
who  wore  a  wonderfully  becom- 
ing spring  hat  of  rough  straw 
with  a  crown  of  shaded  roses. 
If  you  want  to  know  exactly 
what  the  smartest  girls  will 
choose  for  the  early  spring 
tailor-mades,  turn  away  from 
the  elaborate  constructed  frocks 
worn  by  their  elders,  and  choose 
as  Miss  Maud  Kahn,  the  debu- 
tante daughter  of  the  banker  and 
over  lord  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  has  chosen  a  simple 
short  skirted  affair  with  the 
faintest  possible  touches  of 
braid  to  relieve  its  Spartan 
plainness.  Miss  Kahn  was  the 
very  first  girl  selected,  by  the 
way,  to  be  one  of  the  "buds"  to 
nssist  in  the  "Red  Cross  Tea 
Garden"  at  the  big  Flower  Show 
from  April  5th  to  I2th.  At  last 
season's  show,  Miss  Kahn  sold 
seeds ;  this  year  I  expect  she 
will  sell  the  resultant  blossoms. 
Accompanying  is  a  photograph 
of  Miss  Kahn  in  her  plainest 
and  prettiest  "tailor-made." 

LE   DERNIER    MOT. 

Tappe  is  showing  the  modes 
of  next  month  in  veils  which 
are  more  figured  than  ever — but 
small. 

Wrist  watches?  Pouf!  They 
are  of  the  vogue  ancienne  of 
yesterday.  •  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills 
Reid  and  Geraldine  Farar  have 
introduced  the  last  tick  of  time 
in  watches  which  are  carried  in 

(Continued  on  page  263) 
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Miss  Ann  Murdock,  the  heroine  of  "A  Beautiful  Adventure  and  more  recently  ap- 
plauded in  the  star  cast  revival  of  "A  Celebrated  Case,"  will  make  her  bow  shortly  as 
a  full'fledged  Star.  Miss  Murdock  is  shown  wearing  a  hat  specially  designed  by  Knox. 
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LLIE   BURKE  IN  GOWN  OF 

Soiree  Silk 

BY     HENRI      B  END  E  L 


Soiree — the  ultra  dress  siik  and 
La  Jerz,  the  Jersey  -weave  sport 
silk  that  does  not  stretch  or 
slip,  are  the  two  sensational 
silk  successes  of  the  Season. 


Creations  of  Rogers  £jf  Thompson, 
milkers    of  silks    par    excellence. 
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Aaotlight 
Fashions 


Miss  Ilillie  linrk-e  has  turned  her  hack-  to  let  us 
sec  u'lmt  a  jeweled  pocket  Hint  a  few  deft  touches 
in  the  way  of  drapin;/  will  tin  In  a  pannier.  .  I 
the  K'aisl  line  is  ii  riot  <>/  colorful  sequins  veiled 
in  chiffon  and  much  of  Miss  Hillie  liurkc,  also 
veiled  in  the  same  lightsome  material.  .1  trailing 
rose  vine  starts  with  a  great  full-blown  rose  at 
the  belt  and  winds  a  flowery  path  of  buds  and 
baby  rose's  across  one  arm  and  around  the  other. 


1'liotii  S;inmy 


MISS   BILLIE   BURKE 
Gown  of  Soiree  Silk  specially  designed  by  Bcndel 
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Another  sports  costume  of  awning  striped 
Palm  Beach  Cloth  departs  a  bit  from  the 
rules  of  the  game  in  its  frilly  wrist  ruffles 
and  fichu.  Miss  Ann  Murdoch,  however, 
who  is  shown  wearing  this  frock  and  the 
other  one  on  this  page  sa^s  it  wouldn't 
be  a  truly  feminine  dress  if  it  didn't. 


Many  features  has  this  costume  of  Palm  Beach 
Cloth  which  should  especially  appeal  to  devotees 
of  Summer  Sports.  It  is  enough  like  a  suit  to 
come  under  that  useful  classification,  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  preserves  all  of  the  lines  and  con- 
veniences of  a  one-piece  frock.  The  material 
itself,  with  its  awning  stripes  and  laundering 
qualities  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  kind 
of  service  one  is  apt  to  give  Sport  Togs. 

Both  of  these  suits  were  specially  originated  by  H.  Milgrim  &  Bros. 
Hats  from  Knox. 
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PALM  BEACH  FOR  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 

T  isn't  a  Linen— it  isn't  a  Crash— nor  a  Silk— nor  a  Worsted.    It  is  unlike  any 
lig'htweig'ht    cloth   ever    made,    and   iakes   the   place    of   ALL    OF    THEM. 


It  is  a  special  texture — the  result  of  a  secret 
patented  weave  and  twenty-three  distinct  pro- 
cesses of  finish. 

It  is  cool,  porous  and  durable,  and  tailors  with 
remarkable  beauty.  Its  natural  colors  are  free 
from  hurtful  dyes  and  chemicals. 

It  washes  perfectly  and  retains  its  crispness 
no  matter  how  often  it  greets  the  tub.  For 


Suits — for    Coats  —  for    Skirts — for    Dresses - 
it  is  ideal. 

It  comes  in  many  dainty  shades  and  patterns,  and 
the  label  bearing'  the  Palm  Beach  trade-mark  will 
be  found  in  every  garment  made  of  the  Genuine 
cloth. 

Be  careful  to  avoid  imitations.  Insist  on  the 
Genuine.  The  label  is  your  safe-guard. 


THE  GENUINE  CLOTH 

fIFD.  BY  GOOOALL  WORSTED  CO. 


THE  PALM  BEACH  MILLS 
GOODALL  WORSTED    CO. 


THE  GENUINE  CLJOTH 

DFO.  BY  GOODALL  WORSTED  CO. 


R.  K.  MULFORD,  Dept.  Selling  Agents 
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Creations  of  The  Theatre  Magazine 


HAVE  you  ever  wondered  how 
the   actress   contrives   always 
to    be    a    little,    sometimes    a 
year,  ahead  of  the  style?     By  what 
method  of  thought  she  can  say  "this 
will  be  a  successful  gown" — "that  is 
a  style  that  will  not  last"? 

Well,  we  have.  And  inasmuch  as 
THE  THEATRE — being  of  the  theatre 
and  actresses  and  actors — allows  a 
delightfully  close  (editorially  close, 
we  mean)  friendship  with  some  of 
the  loveliest,  most  beautiful  hatted, 
and  exquisite  gowned,  women  of  the 
stage — we  went  behind  the  scenes 


and  asked  them — "Sst!!  How  is't 
done?" 

And  it's  just  as  simple — 

There  are  people — no,  artists — who 
make  a  profession — it's  always  a  pro- 
fession if  your  charges  are  high — of 
sleuthing  on  the  trail  of  style,  fash- 
ion, la  mode.  So  we  hunted  out  the 
most  famous  professor  and  we  said 
— just  like  this,  off-hand  you  know, 
"make  us  some  for  our  readers — 
real,  spiffing  things  that  will  live." 

And  here  they  are. 

Back  views  will  be  supplied  on  re- 
inicst  uiul  materials  needed  specified. 


A  filmy  peach  colored  Georgette  Crepe 
needs  changeable  taffetas  in  the  skirt 
and  bodice  to  lend  it  substance  and  a 
touch  of  old  blue  to  give  it  character. 
The  ecru  lace  was  added  for  no  reason 
at  all  save  that  of  beauty. 


Black  tulle,  touched  off  with  orange: 
orange  satin,  toned  down  with  black; 
and  glimpses  of  silver  lace  and  sil- 
ver tissue  brocaded  in  jet.  A  heavy 
headed  silver  rose  poses  on  one 
side. 


A    rosy   hucd   linen   sports   dress   is   banded 

in    white    pique,    heavily    stitched    in    rose. 

Only  that,  and  a  few  pearl  buttons  are  all 

that  it  boasts  in  the  way  of  trimming. 


The  interesting  points  on  a  tailored  street  costume 
of  tan  Pongee  are  emphasized  by  its  white  faille 
trimmings — white  faille  most  audaciously  striped 
in  redl  The  vest  and  under-sleeves  are  of  white 
batiste  and  carry  the  red  color  note  in  their 
pipings,  as  do  the  red  buttons. 


For  any  information  regarding  articles  described  in  Footlight  Fashions  kindly  address, 
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BONWIT  TELLER 


(Zhe  Specialty  Shop 
of  O^vginatLom^j 

FIFTH  AVENUE  c*38™STREET 
NEW  YORK 

S  implicit  e 

Individualized  types  in  feminine  ap- 
parel for  every  occasion — whether  a 
negligee  fcr  the  leisure  hour  or  a 
demi-tailleur  for  apres-midi  affairs. 

Costumes  set  apart  from  the  usual 
by  an  individuality  of  treatment  dis- 
tinctively Bonwit  Teller  &  Co. 

And  it  is  a  distinction  not  dependent 
on  elaborateness  or  the  bizarre — but 
rather  on  repression — simplicite. 


Negligee  of  chiffon  d'or  brocaded  in  tur- 
quoise  velvet.      Gold  bandings  and  tassels. 
Cap  of  chiffon  bordered  with  gold 
sequins.    Mules  of  gold  brocade. 

Demi-tailleur  suit — a   reproduction 
of  a  Callol  model— in  brown  Giraldi 
j*V        silk   and  satin    brocade    in    "old- 
fashioned- gar  den" 
colorings .     Twisted 
straw    turban    with 
1^^.      dove. 


Compellingly  Attractive 
Amazingly  Comfortable 

This  whole  question  of  corset  ser- 
vice may  be  expressed  in  two  words 
—  "Attractiveness"  and  "Com- 
fort". Does  my  corset  make  the 
most  of  my  figure ;  does  it  afford 
the  greatest  comfort  ?  These  vital 
features  are  embodied  in  every 


CORSET 

The  Goodwin  is  an  individual  ser- 
vice corset  because  there  is  a  distinct 
model  for  each  type  of  figure,  which 
provides  for  that  figure,  lines  with 
an  irresistible  appeal  and  gives  the 
acme  of  comfort  for  all  bodily  ac- 
tivities. The  Goodwin  Corset  will 
also  correct  faults  of  posture  pro- 
duced by  ill-fitting  corsets  and 
enhance  the  attractiveness  of  even 
the  best  kept  form. 

Made  to  Individual  Requirements 

»3.50   to  *50.00 

Catalog  de  Luxe  showing  all  types  of  models  forwarded  upon  request. 


Conet*    of  Every  Description. 

373  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

BOSTON  :  687  Boyl.ion  Street  PHILADELPHIA  t  1  1  20  Walnut  Street 

CHICAGO  :  57  E«t  Mxduon  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO  :  330  Sutler  Street 

LOS  ANGELES  :  220  We«t  5th  Street 


Madame  Alda 


La  Boheme,  Arly's  Masterpiece,  can  be 
obtained   at    the   best   stores  for  $4.00. 

Vivsuiou   (Deft.   U,   Times  Bldg.,  N.   Y.)   will 
tend  a  generous  sample   ier  twenty-five  cent*. 
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Clothes     Seen      0  n      T  h  e      Stage 


I'hoto  White 


Miss  Sanderson  will  not  wear  extremes  in  anything. 
No  sleeveless  gowns  or  very  short  skirts  for  her!  This 
second-act  gown  from  "Sybil"  is  of  silver  cloth  em- 
broidered with  tiny  crystal  beads  and  combined  with 
blue  chiffon  in  a  color  that  matches  Miss  Sanderson's 
eyes, — deep  cerulean  with  a  touch  of  indigo. 


Miss  Sanderson  insists  on  soft  "squshy"  clothes — 
velvets,  chiffons.  This  one  is  of  the  last-named 
material  in  a  chartreuse  shade  girdled  with  a  chain  in 
links  of  old  gold.  The  way  the  cuffs  on  the  sleeves 
run  to  a  slight  dip-up  at  the  back  of  the  arm  is  a 
'novel  htnt  for  your  new  frock. 


When  War-Time  necessitates  giving  the  principle 
performances  at  European  theatres  in  the  after- 
noon, because  "lights  out"  is  the  order  of  the 
night,  Paris  immediately  invents  the  proper  head- 
dress to  wear  when  one's  hat  must  not  really  be  a 
hat  but  part  of  one's  coiffure.  Miss  Julia  Sander- 
son is  wearing  one  of  those  dainty  dreams  of 
silver  wire  and  embroidered  lace  which  becomingly 
cups  her  face  and  discretely  screens  her  hair.  It 
is  caught  back  here  and  there  with  - 
or  two. 


rosebud 


MISS  JULIA  SANDERSON  was  talk- 
ing, the  other  evening  in  her  dress- 
ing-room at  the  Liberty,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  color  in  clothes.  "The  late  Mr. 
Frohman,"  she  said,  "always  preferred  me  in 
blue.  He  wanted  me  to  have  at  least  one  blue 
dress  in  every  production  of  his,  and  always 
insisted  upon  seeing  it."  Miss  Sanderson 
gave  an  amused  smile  at  some  recollection — 
"that  that  particular  dress  was  far  superior 
to  the  other  frocks,  regardless  of  whether  it 
really  were  or  no." 

Miss  Sanderson  seemed  to  rebel  a  little  at 
this  arbitrary  wishing  on  her  of  the  color 
blue.  Pink  and  white,  she  thought,  suited  her 
equally  well.  Still  whether  from  chance  or 
design  the  walls  of  her  snug  little  nest  of  a 
dressing-room  were  blue — blue  framed  in 
white  woodwork  and  hung  with  blue  and 
white  chintzes — and  when  you  saw  how  beau- 
tifully they  backgrounded  Miss  Sanderson  and 
brought  out  the  color  of  her  truly  remark- 
able eyes — eyes  with  enormous  dark  pupils 
and  that  dark  rim  around  the  iris,  infre- 
quently seen  but  the  real  "making"  of  a  blue 
eye — you  had  to  admit  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  Mr.  Frohman's  preference.  That  is 
if  the  shade  of  blue  is  to  be  a  deep  cerulean, 
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Flushing,    L.    I., 
To   The   H.    W.    G-^sa^d    1o.  March  1st,    1916. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Yes!   I  do  wear  the  Gossard  Corset,  although  I  must  admit  I  was  very 
much  against  a  front  laced  corset  until  I  was  converted  to  yours. 

Yours  very  truly, 
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Such  an    exquisite   color   combination   as    Giddings 

has    put    together    in    this   frock!      Pale    yellow,    a 

creamy    shadow    lace,    old    blue    and    an    American 

beauty   rose. 


Only  an  artist  could  have  combined  the  very  deep 
red  on  a  scarlet  rather  than  a  crimson  tone — of 
the  taffeta  overskirt  and  the  pinkish  lavender-red 
of  the  chiffon  and  harmonized  the  two  shades  in 
the  little  vine  of  flowers.  And  the  artist  is 
Gidding.  (center,  above) 


like  the  postcards  of  Italian  skies  (postcards 
is  as  near  as  I've  come  to  them)  deepened 
with  a  dash  of  indigo.  That  was  the  tone 
of  the  wall  covering  and  of  the  chiffon  com- 
bined with  silver  cloth  in  Miss  Sanderson's 
second-act  dress. 

THE    SCARCITY    OF    SIMPLICITY. 

The  charming  lady  lines  herself  up  with 
the  long  list  of  actresses  who  look  first  of  all 
for  simplicity  in  clothes. 

"I  know  that's  not  being  a  bit  original  of 
me,"  apologized  Miss  Sanderson.  "Most  of 
us  on  the  stage  do  yearn  for  the  simplified 
frock — that  at  the  same  time  you  under- 
stand, is  artistic.  But  isn't  it  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  demand,  how  hard  such  a  com- 
bination is  to  find?  It  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  to  pull  off." 

(It  is.  And  doubtless  a  reason  why  Tolstoy 
defines  simplicity  as  the  greatest  artistic 
achievement!) 

"I've  been  buying  clothes  all  day,"  pursued 
Miss  Sanderson,  "and  I  must  confess  I  don't 
like  it  very  much.  One  gets  so  fed  up  with 
stage  clothes  and  going  through  the  numerous 
changes.  When  I  must  shop  I  like  to  do  it 
nowadays  at  the  big  department  stores,  and 
save  myself  time  and  trouble.  For  the  same 
reason  I  just  live  in  a  blouse  and  skirt." 


White  chiffon,  white  faille  and  strips  of  embroid- 
ered beading  in  a  bright  yellow  suggest  the  early 
spring  flozvcrs  in  this  model  from  Bonwit 
Teller.  The  skirt  shows  an  irregularity  in  the 
bottom  line,  and  it  wears  its  bit  of  crinoline  too. 


If  a  spring  dress  doesn't  have  a  pannier  it  has  a 
reed  or  a  crinoline.  3O  a  reed  has  this  t'ompadour 
ribbon  frock  (below)  combined  uith  a  fine  I'alen- 
ciennes  lace  from  Bonwit  Teller  &  Co.  Over  it 
goes  a  verv  new  taffeta  cape  in  riz'id  pink  lined 
with  pale  blue  crepe  de  chine. 


At  the  time  Miss  Sanderson  was  wearing 
an  unusual  and  altogether  delightful  blouse 
and  skirt,  the  one  of  white  crepe  de  chine, 
hand  embroidered  here  and  there  with  pink 
motifs,  the  other  of  a  soft  dark  blue  chiffon 
velvet  patterned  in  a  flower  design  of  a  lighter 
shade  of  blue  and  touches  of  brown.  The 
skirt  hung  from  a  yoke  and  was  girdled  in 
dark  blue  velvet.  A  combination  of  simplic- 
ity and  charm,  if  you  like !  Only  don't  at- 
tempt the  plaited  velvet  unless  you  have  Miss 
Sanderson's  lithe  slenderness  on  which  to  get 
away  with  it. 

"I  love  soft  'squshy'  clothes — velvets — chif- 
fons," said  Miss  Sanderson.  "The  softer  a 
material  the  more  it  appeals  to  me.  And  my 
mother  says  that  if  I  could  only  find  a  dress 
that  would  crush  up  into  the  palm  of  one 
hand  I  would  be  perfectly  satisfied." 

Which  proves  that  Miss  Sanderson  is  a  real 
Fairy  Tale  Princess.  (You  remember  that 
those  in  the  old  Fairy  Tales  could  only  be 
properly  fitted  out  with  materials  fine  enough 
to  go  through  a  small  gold  ring.)  She  likes 
nothing  extreme,  and  positively  will  not  wear 
a  sleeveless  gown  nor  a  very  short  skirt.  She 
commented  on  the  extremes  where  Age  and 
Modern  Dressing  meet. 

"Put  in  a  plea  for  a  real  dear  old  lady  or 
two  again  in  our  lives,"  she  remarked  as  she 
wafted  us  a  gracious  adieu. 
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THE    WEST    END 


Introducing  the  season's 
est  fashion.     A  large  hat  orig- 
inated by  RAWAK. 

For  sale  at  all  leading  dealers. 

48  West  38th  Street,  New  York 


PARIS 


LONDON 


America's  Best  Sport  Hats 


'She  has  distinct  personality  — 
jjou  would  not  pass  her  without 
at  least  noting  her  style. 


Charming,  yes,  and  what  makes  personality 
but  clothes,  and  what  gives  clothes  char' 
acter? — the  figure  that  "sets"  them  off. 

To  what  then,  should  we  give 
our   first    thought    in    dress? 

The  corset— that  it  should  mould  our  form 
into  its  perfect  shape  so  subtly  and  so 
well  that  it  seems  a  part  of  one's  very  self. 


worn  by  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  because  as  she 
says,  "The  Redfern  1  am  wearing  is  really 
more  comfortable  than  no  corset  at  all.  It  sup- 
ports  but  always  allows  me  perfect  freedom. ' ' 

Three  to  Twenty- five  Dollars 
At  All  High'Class  Stores 


or 

The  rsedfern  Corset  Shops 
510  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
19  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago 
1 14  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco 


The  Warner  Brothers  Company 
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This  newest  spring  model  in  the  Gossard 
front-lace  corset  has  a  medium  low  bust, 
medium  length  skirt  and  the  slightly 
pinched-in  waist.  The  front-lace  corset  was 
the  idea  of  a  foreign  Countess,  whose  in- 
spiration came  from  studying  the  free  and 
graceful  lines  of  the  Venus  de  Milo,  and 
sold  originally  at  prohibitive  prices.  It  is 
due  to  the  American  manufacturer  that  it 
is  a  garment  now  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Eve  r  y          o  mans 
Corset 


Primarily  the  Goodwin  was  a  physiological  corset, 
and  each  bone  and  seam,  therefore,  are  designed 
to  come  in  the  proper  place  on  the  body.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  a  smart  actress  noted  for  her  beauti- 
ful figure,  who  swears  by  the  Goodwin,  described 
it  as  "a  corset  that  rests  you." 


As  the  new  gowns  are  demanding  a  slightly 
pinched-in  waist  the  new  spring  corset 
must  conform.  Redfern  gets  around  the 
situation,  as  you  may  see  in  the  above 
sketch,  by  introducing  two  side  seams  and 
two  little  V-shaped  gussets  which  give  to  the 
corset  the  proper  spring.  The  Redfern  shop 
on  Fifth  Avenue  makes  a  specialty  of  en- 
couraging its  patrons  to  have  every  corset — 
whether  a  three  or  a  fifteen  dollar  model — 
fitted  before  buying. 


We  have  chosen  each  corset  on  this  page 
for  some  one  distinctive  point.  In  shop- 
ping around' we  made  many  discoveries  that 
you  in  turn  may  discover — {/  you  will  read 
carefully  the  captions.  tor  instance,  a 
know/edge  of  the  reinforcement  of  special 
points  has  added  much  to  the  grace  of  line 
of  the  modern  corset. 


WE'VE  had  the  corset  with 
us  since  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, so  the  interesting 
medical  director  of  the  Treo  Cor- 
set Company  told  me — though  at 
that  early  date  it  was  a  masculine 
prerogative  and  the  adjunct  of 
warriors.  Not  till  somewhat  later 
did  the  feminists  of  the  time  usurp 
the  garment  and  then  they  used  it 
more  in  the  nature  of  our  modern 
brassiere  than  as  a  sustainer  and 
modeler  of  the  whole  figure.  Ca- 
therine de  Medici,  it  seems,  initi- 
ated the  latter  use  for  the  corset  in 
a  royal  edict  to  the  ladies  of  her 
court,  commanding  them  to  wear 
stays  that  gave  no  more  than  a 
thirteen-inch  waist. 

The  paths  that  the  corset  has 
taken  from  that  period  to  this  are 
much  too  devious  to  admit  here, 
but  you  can  see  that  it  has  traveled 
a  long  way  to  become  the  subtle 
and  highly  efficient  vesture  that  it 
is  to-day. 

A  corset,  as  the  Redfern  people 
rightly  explain,  should  conceal  your 
bad  points  and  bring  out  your  good 
ones.  The  corset  is  a  very  indi- 
vidual thing  and  as  the  basis  of  all 
dressing,  delineative,  in  a  way,  of  a 
woman's  personality.  Therefore  it 


should  always  be  fitted  to  her. 

Actresses  have  long  realized  the 
importance  of  the  corset  in  gown- 
ing and  two  of  the  most  vital 
changes  in  its  make-up  —  the 
straight  front  and  the  long  skirt — 
were  due  respectively  to  Sarah 
Bernhardt  and  Lillian  Russell. 

We  have  chosen  a  quartette  of 
models  of  different  makes  to  show 
here,  the  Goodwin,  the  Redfern, 
the  Gossard  and  the  Treo.  Each 
model  was  selected  with  a  view 
to  its  being  most  representa- 


tive of  its  particular  make.  But 
each  corset  firm,  of  course,  puts 
out  numerous  other  models  besides 
the  one  shown.  It  would  be  a  lady 
tres  difficile  indeed  who  could  not 
find  the  five  different  makes,  or  the 
different  models  of  any  one  make 
something  to  harmonize  with  her 
personality. 

The  Goodwin,  the  Gossard  and 
the  Redfern  are  all  offering  new 
models  showing  concession  to  the 
slightly  pinched-in  waist  of  the 
Spring  (it  sounds  more  omin- 


The  corset  of  elastic  webbing  has  come  to  stay 
and  one  should  be  in  Everywoman's  ward- 
robe, even  if  she  only  uses  it  for  dancing 
or  for  sport.  Those  who  wish  for  the  least 


washable,  elastic  webbing,  the  best  on  the 
market.  The  one  above  in  pink  webbing, 
with  its  pink  brocaded  cotttil  front  and  an 
occasional  pink-covered  bone  is  highly 


ornamental  as  well. 


ous  than  it  really  is)  though  each 
attains  its  effect  in  its  own  indi- 
vidual way.  It's  up  to  you  to 
choose  which  one  you  prefer  after 
you  have  carefully  examined  the 
merits  of  each.  The  Treo  people 
believe  more  or  less  in  allowing 
the  big-waisted  freedom  we  have 
enjoyed  during  the  past  few  years 
and  letting  the  dress,  if  necessary, 
do  the  work. 

We  are  indebted,  by  the  way,  to 
the  manufacturers  who  first  put 
out  the  front  lace  corset  in  this 
country  f-fr  placing  it  within  the 
reach  of  a  reasonable  income.  As 
the  idea  originated  in  the  brain  of 
a  foreign  Countess — inspired  to 
emulation  by  the  lines  of  the  Venus 
de  Milo — and  was  worked  out  for 
her  by  Margaine  Lecroix  the  init- 
ial front — lace  was  sold  at  prohibi- 
tive prices  and  worn  entirely  by 
those  of  the  European  nobility  who 
could  afford  such  luxuries. 

To  make  a  quick  descent  from 
the  sublimity  of  Continental  Courts, 
and  give  a  parting  hint,  do  you 
realize  the  importance  of  the  qual- 
ity of  elastic  in  your  garters  and 
the  need  of  seeing  that  they  are 
kept  up  to  the  mark,  if  your  corset 
is  to  retain  its  shape? 
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New    Spring    Hosiery  for    Women 


22— Superior  quality  white 
silk  stockings  with  six-clus- 
ter stripes,  in  black,  blue, 
red,  purple,  green  or  gold. 
A  medium  weight  and  an 
admirable  wearing  quality, 
$5.00. 


50- Finest  French  silk 
evening  stockings  in  black, 
with  very  distinctive  in- 
serted panel  of  black  em- 
broidery on  white-  Gives 
very  slender  lines,  $1O.UO. 


1"05S— New  Sport  Stockings. 
Finest  quality  Ribbed  Scotch 
Wool  for  Golf.  Tennis  or 
Tramping  Delightfully  soft 
texture.  In  white  or  28  new 
spring  shades,  $3.OO. 


Mail  Order  Facilities 


PECK  &  PECK 

EXCLUSIVE  HOSIERY 


448  Fifth   jloenut    at  39th  Street 

586   Fifth  Jloenue  at    47th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


For  that  refreshing  cleanliness 

indispensable   to  the    dainty 

woman,  try 

PACKER'S 

LIQUID  TAR  SOAP 

(PERFUMED) 

Shampoo  .  Toilet .  Bath 


A^OT?  The  Odell  Safety 

.8  ^^^^          It's  the  slickest  little   tool  you  ever 

^ft        2  fiCf"      saw;  It  pares  off  corns  and  callouses  in 

^^      ^*^*-      thin  wafers  without  injury  to  the  foot. 

This  little  combined  safety  razor  and  corn  razor  is 

I    just  the  thin?  at    this    age,  for   Ladles  use  when 

I    decollete  attire  Is  quite  the  raee.    EffUloat  for  either 

I     Pnrp»M.    It  Is  equipped  with  three  keen  shaving 

I     blades,  cc       ' 

h 


complete  for  25c  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

TW  OJ.II  Mf(.  Co.,  404  Fiikfr  Bid*.,  Chic«o,  ID. 
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THE  EMPIRE  STATE 
|  ENGRAVING    COMPANY  | 

I  1 

|   165  WILLIAM  STREET,  | 

NEW  YORK 


I     TELEPHONE    3880   BEEKMAN     j 

Fjimiiiiiiiiiumiimmiimiiiiiimiimmiiiimiimimiiiiiiiiimuiiimimiiir? 


F-  21— Tailored  model  in  Colored  Handkerchief  Linen. 
New  front  effect,  fastening  with  two  pearl  buttons  drawn 
through  fifed  buttonholes.  Collar  and  cuffs  finished  in 
White  Pique.  Colors — Rose.  Flesh,  Blue,  Nile,  Maise, 
Tan  and  Helio  Ptic*,  fS.SO 

Same  model  in  crepe  cashmere  and  crepe  de  chine. 
White  only  Price,  $7. SO 

JOHN  FORSYTHE  &  SONS 


3  WEST  42nd  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Please  Note  the  Change  in  Our  Address 

(2  BLOCKS  ABOVE  ON  SROADWA  Y,  STRAND  THEATRE  BiOCJt) 

Personal  Notice  To  Patrons 

V^OU  have  increased  our  business  so  much  that  the 
facilities  of  the  old  shop  fell  far  short  of  our 
requirements  as  well  as  yours. 

So  we  have  taken  the  first  floor  in  the  new  building  on  the  South- 
west corner  of  Broadway  and  48th  St.,  one  flight  up.  Use  elevator. 

The  ivonderful  values,  that  made  you  a  patron,  'will  continue  at 
heretofore.  Some  especially  attractive  consignment  of  chic  Spring 
frocks  lucre  obtained  for  your  selection  during  the  opening  month. 

Visiting  the  new  shop  before  going  elsewhere  for  apparel  for  street, 
afternoon  or  evening  wear,  will  be  more  worth  while  than  ever. 

MAXON  RModel-Go\Vns 


Recognized  Authority  an  Correct  Rid- 
ing Attire.  Country    and  Golf  Suits 

INTRODUCES 

A  NEW  PATENTED 
SAFETY  RIDING  SKIRT 

Pronounced  by  Prominent  Eques- 
triennes as  the  Only  Successful 
Patented  Safety  Skirt  Now  in  Use 

Parents  Witt  find  It  most  important  to  equip 
their  children  teith  the  Nardi  Safety  Habil 

73  West  47th  Street,  New  York 


THE    THEATRE 


MALLINSON 

Silks  dc  Luxe 


NOT  only  is  there  sure  to  be  a 
Mallinson  Silk  to  harmonize 
with  the  latest  mode,  but  their  great 
variety  and   beauty   often   are   in- 
strumental in  creating   the   mode. 


''Pussy  Willow"   Fashion's  most  popular 
.  U.  S.  Pal.  off.  silk 


Will  o*  the  Wisp"      Newest    and    mos 
Ree.    U.  S.    Pat.    i)tr.      exquisite  sheer  sill 


''Indestructible  Voile"    As  durable  as  it 

Trade  Mark  is  dainty 


A   most  charming 
sport  silk 


H.  R.  Mallinson  &  Co. 

"The  New  Silks  First" 
20th  St.  at  4th  Are. ,  New  York 


'There  is  a  way 
to  Good  Health  and 
a  Perfect  Figure, " 

says  Annette  Keller mann.. 


Don't  you  realize  that  the  only  way  to  improve 
Nature  is  through  natural  methods?  Drugs 
and  apparatus  usually  show  no  results  and  are 
often  injurious.  Under  my  system  fifteen 
minutes  each  day  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  room, 
is  sufficient.  Surely,  you  want  to  find  .out  more 
about  a  system  that  has  been  followed  successfully 
by  so  many  other  refined  and  intelligent  women. 

Mi»s  Alice  Brady  whose  (ace,  form  and  charms 
hare  won  her  thousands  of  admirers,  tells  of  the 
results  she  has  obtained  through  my  methods,  in  the 
following  note :  — 

Dear  Miss  Kellermann : 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  wonderful 
benefits  I  have  derived  from  your  course 
of  physical  culture.  It  proved  most  help- 
ful to  me  when  I  was  nervous  and  run  down. 
Not  only  did  it  restore  my  normal  health 
but  by  following  your  instructions  I  have 
greatly  improved  my  figure,  carriage  and 
poise. 

1  am  glad  to  recommend  your  course 
to  any  of  my  sex  whose  health  is  below 
par  or  who  desire  to  improve  their  appear- 
ance. 

Yours  very  truly, 


My  nm  booklet  "THE  BODY  BEAUTIFUL,"  is  fully  illus- 
Iraled  with  photographs  of  myself,  explaining  my  system.  Just 
tend  a  two-cent  stamp  and  it  will  be  mailed  to  you  FREE,  to-day. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself,  at  least  to  investigate 


ANNETTE  KELLERMANN 


Suite  103  T 
12  West  Slit  St.,   N.  Y.  C. 


Playing    The    One    Night 

Stands 


IT  is  not  on  lengthy  trips,  but  in 
small  wanderings,  that  one  suf- 
fers most,  the  inconveniences  of 
travel.  When  one  has  twenty  trunks 
she  can  be  supplied  with  every  pos- 
sible need  in  any  circumstance,  but 
when  the  burden  of  one's  luggage 
must  be  reduced  to  "a  bag,"  it  em- 
phasizes the  difficulty  of  keeping 
spruce  and  smart  outside  of  one's 
boudoir. 

An  actress  of  discriminating  taste, 
and  well  known  for  her  carefully 
groomed  appearance,  runs  away 
every  time  she  gets  a  chance  on 
short  excursions  from  town.  She  re- 
turns in  the  most  delightfully  un- 
expected way,  with  never  a  stray- 
hair,  or  a  loose  end  to  betray  the 
"stains  of  travel." 

As  this  lady  is  smartness  to  the 
nth  degree,  and  as  her  collection  of 
the  latest  inventions  in  traveling  par- 
aphernalia is  as  complete  as  the 
most  imaginative  woman  could  pos- 
sibly wish  for,  we  have  lifted  bodily 
the  favorites  of  her  possessions,  nnd 
had  them  photographed  for  this 
page. 

And  while  we're  talking  about  what's 
what  in  the  "made  of  leather"  spe- 
cies, let's  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  newest  hand-bags.  Except  for 
the  fact  that  they  boast  of  little  or 
no  toilet  appointments,  they  are  of 

The  secret  of  this  mysterious  black 
bag  (directly  below)  lies  hidden  in  its 
polished  auto-leather  depths,  for  onlv 
she  can  enter  who  possesses  the  en- 
chanted silver  key.  $6.95. 


may     be     accomplished     when     a 
green    pin    seal   strap    handle    bag    takes 
to    itself    a    green     moire    lining    and    a 
change    purse,    card    case    and    a   swing- 
ing   mirror.       $12.95. 

a    capacity    that    might   easily    carry 
one  "over  night"  in  an  emergency. 

The  largest  on  this  page  has  a 
nine-inch  frame  and  as  many  mys- 
terious compartments  as  a  Sheraton 
secretary.  The  square-bag  with  the 
shaped  handles  is  a  sort  of  cross 
between  a  purse  and  a  safe  deposit, 
for  its  spring  lock  securely  snaps  the 
handles  together  and  only  the  tiny 
key  can  open  them  again. 


Severely  handsome  in  line,  black  pin 
seal  with  a  fawn  moire  lining  in 
color,  and  nine  inches  in  size,  are 
the  specifications  for  the  1916  Hand- 
bag— to  the  right.  The  price  is  $15.95. 


Destined  to  have  an  enormous  success 
the  little  "Over  Night"  case  (at  top 
of  grotipe  below)  can  be  carried 
separately  in  lieu  of  a  dressing-case, 
or  packed  in  one's  bag  where  it  will 
take  very  little  space.  There  is  just 
enough  room  when  the  case  is  folded 
to  hold  a  night-robe.  $8.50. 


Really  a  dressing-case,  but  traveling 
incognito  as  a  purse  is  the  small  bag 
below.  Of  black  auto-leather,  fitted  in 
French  ivory,  its  appeal  lies  largelv 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  as  useful 
at  home  as  on  tour  because  it  is  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  the  newest  hand- 
bags of  Spring.  $11.95. 


This   black   morocco   case  stopped  a   bit 
at  si:e  and  turned  its  attention  to  being 


g 


smartness    intact.      A    trim    craft,    this, 

measuring    only    fourteen    inches    from 

stem   to  stern,   but  rigged  for  wind  or 

weather,    calm    or    squall.      $29.00. 


"/_  am  for  preparedness"  says  a  black 
crepe  seal-grain  goatskin  dressing-case; 
so  it  fitted  its  cover  with  white  ivory 
shells,  plenty  of  powder,  and  similar 
ammunition  for  battling  for  Beauty 
$19.60. 
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This  is  charming 

CLEO  MAYFIELD 

The  star  of  "The  Blue  Paradise"  who  writes— 

"The  Treo  Girdle  is  the  most  perfect  corset  I  etier  used," 

and  an  actress  is  most  exacting  about  her  corsets. 


is  made  entirely  of  porous  woven  surgical  elastic  web 
which  gives  freely  to  every  movement  of  the/body,  yet 
firmly  holds  the  figure.  Boned  only  at  the  back  and  front 
which  affords  ample  support  without  a  particle  of  uncorrv 
fortable  pressure.  It  is  the  most  popular 

CORSET  FOR  STYLISH  WOMEN 

because  it  is  the  best  suited  for  prevailing  fashions,  and 
combines  grace  with  absolute  comfort.  Whether  for 
street  wear,  dancing,  evening  wear  or  on  the  links,  its 
construction  and  material  make  it  equally  suited  for 
fashionable  women  or  athletic  girls.  Ten  to  sixteen 
inches  long,  white  and  flesh  pink,  retail  $2.00  to  $7.00. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  free 
booklet.  Do  not  accept  a  Substitute  Garment. 

TREO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

160'E  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


\ 

I 


A    Wind 


A  naively  girlish  navy  straiv  poke 
lias  a  checker  board  top  of  rose 
ribbon.  Posed  on  a  '  flat  tailored 
bow  directly  in  front  are  a  quartet 
of  tiny  shiny  metal  roses.  $7-95. 

When  a  Havanah  brown  milan  hat 
has  a  faile  silk  facing,  who  can 
blame  it  for  rolling  back  half  of  its 
brim.  Two  wings  and  a  smartly 
plaited  ribbon  "cocarde,"  also  brown, 
take  to  its  upturned  brim.  $12.50. 

A  Georgette  crepe  frock  of  that 
delicate  smoky  gray  that  Paris 
loves,  is  trimmed  with  Lanvin  loops 
adangle  and  wide  tucks  running 
round  and  round.  $45.00. 


Slashed  here,  there  and  everywhere 
with  triangular  inserts  of  Jenny 
Plaid  silk,  a  navy  blue  serge  suit 
owns  two  ball  buttons  of  sapphire 
and  silver.  The  belt  doesn't  reach 
— quite — so  it  resorts  to  a  ball  and 
chain  to  finish  the  way.  $39.50. 

Of  strong  Russian  tendencies  is  a 
blouse  that  may  be  worn  either 
under  or  over  a  separate  skirt. 
Most  of  it  is  taupe  taffetas, 
bul  the  sleeves,  yoke  and  the  bind 
around  the  bottom  are  of  taupe 
crepe.  A  tiny  thread  of  gold  em- 
broidery assist  two  black  velvet  rib- 
bon bows  aslant  to  form  the  trim- 
ming. $17.50. 


With  a  zvhisper  from  Paris  that 
skirts  are  slowly  climbing  even 
shorter  than  they  have  yet  dared 
be,  one  wonders  not  that  high  boots 
have  come  to  stay.  A  pair  of  cream 
colored  kid  have  entirely  new  lines 
and  a  spotless  sole  of  a  mysterious 
white  something  bootmakers  call 
"ivory."  $11.00. 

With  flashing  buckles  the  Colonial 
Slipper  takes  its  place  in  the  Spring 
array  of  Period  Fashions  along 
with  spreading  crinolines.  These 
are  of  soft  gray  kid  with  a  per- 
fectly different  heel.  They  are 
priced  at  $7.00. 


Black,  white  and  red  stripes  ar- 
ranged in  a  sort  of  Scot's  plaid  ef- 
fect are  a  new  note  in  hosiery  and 
very  smart  for  the  low  cut  shoes 
of  Spring.  $4.75. 

Impartially    striped    in    gold    and 

black,  a  pair  of  Royal  rib  stockings 

arc  specially  priced  at  $3.95. 

Flares  are  by  no  means  confined 
merely  to  one's  skirt  or  jacket.  A 
parasol  of  bisque  taffetas  has  as 
many  ripples  as  a  Spring  brooklet, 
but  its  vagrant  disposition  is  some- 
what bound  by  a  brown  silk  cord- 
ing. $6.50. 


For  any  information  regarding  articles  described  in  Footlight  Fashions  kindly  address, 
Shopping  Department — Theatre  Magazine,  8  West  s8th  Street,  New  York. 
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PAMMEYER 

^-^  J3ranc/i  De  C,uxe  \^ 


Exclusive  footwear  for  Men  Women  &  Children 

De  LuXe  Catalogue  on  Request  to  Department  .  400 


known  to  art  collectors  and  connoisseurs  as 
one  of  the  greatest  rug  experts  of  his  time. 


A  most  unusual  exhibition  and  sale  of 
rare  Oriental  and  Chinese  rugs. 

A  readjustment  of  the  business  necessitates  the 
disposal  of  the  late  Renguiat  &  Keresey  stocks,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 


Windsor  Arcade,  5&9  5* 


^f  E  heartily  recommend  all  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  Footlight  Fashions. 
If  the  question  of  different  and  special  sizes,  colors,  prices  or  quality 
of  any  of  _  them  arises  with  you,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  Anne  Archbald. 
She  will  give  you  all  possible  information,  and  it  leaves  you  under  no  obli- 
gation to  purchase.  Theatre  Magazine  Shopping  Service. 


Shedding   the    Spring 
Shower 


Doubly  belted,  a  coat 
of  tweed,  wh He  not 
absolutely  storm-proof, 
will  nicely  shed  a 
Spring  shower.  The 
high  collar  is  con- 
vertible so  that  the 
coat  is  equally  smart 
when  the  storm  clears 
up.  $19.60. 

Either  part  of  this 
umbrella  is  worth 
while.  One  to  "Keep 
Your  Powder  Dry" 
and  the  tiny  timepiece 
was  added  to  "watch 
your  step"  on  a  rainy 
day.  $15.00. 

(at  the  right)  A 
coat  that  lends  itself 
beautifully  to  the  re- 
quirements of  both  a 
storm  coat  and  a 
light  Spring  wrap, 
comes  in  green  and 
brown  mottled  "Jer- 
sette."  The  cloth 
has  been  made  water- 
proof and  the  velvet 
collar,  green  buttons 
and  unusual  cuffs 
make  it  style-proof. 
$17.60. 

Startlingly  new  and 
exceedingly  smart  is  a 
navy  blue  "umbrell" 
with  a  border  facing 
of  black  and  white 
stripes.  The  gun- 
metal  handle  has  a 
convenient  bracelet. 
$6.50. 


DURING  that  damp,  moist  sea- 
son   just    preceding   the    May 
flowers  period,  when  raincoats 
are  the  rule,  it  is  wise  to  borrow  a 
hint   or    two    from   the    well-chosen 
wardrobes  of  the   Ladies  of   Stage- 
land  who  are  so  used  to  looking  at- 
tractive under  any  and  all  conditions, 
that  even  a  deluge  or  a  flood  cannot 
baffle  them. 

It  is  certainly  hard  to  look  one's 
prettiest  when  a  steady  downpour  is 
taking  the  curl  out  of  one's  hair  and 
a  tempestuous  wind  is  whipping  it 
into  pathetic  strands.  Raindrops, 
trickling  down  one's  face  very  often 
plough  most  annoying  canals  on  a 
well-powered  nose,  so  choose  your 
rain  togs  with  an  eye  to  becoming- 
ness  under  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances. 


Designed  especially  for  "Dog  Days." 
This  gentleman  is  a  thoroughbred  and 
wi!l  obligingly  open  kis  mouth  if  you 
press  the  knob  at  his  throat.  $5.00. 

Some^vhat     "Japanesy"     is     a     carved 

wooden     handle,     lacquered     black     and 

white    in   a   floral   design.      $5.00. 

Instead  of  the  same  old  umbrella  with 
a  new  handle,  the  Tiny  Roll  is  a  brand 
new  umbrella  with  the  same  old  handle. 
It  is  especially  light  in  weight  and  com- 
pactly rolls  itself  into  the  slimness  of 
'  a  walking  stick.  $3.50. 


Goloshes  and  mackintoshes  are 
seldom  attractive,  but  this  season 
many  of  the  manufacturers  have 
seen  the  great  field  for  improvement 
along  these  lines  with  a  result  that 
some  really  good-looking  storm  coats 
are  now  obtainable. 


Another  exponent  of  the  smartness  of 
cravanetted  Gabardine  for  storm-coats 
is  this  snugly  buttoned  one,  belted  and 
pocketed,  with  little  straps  to  make  the 
belt  stay  put.  $13.50. 

She  wouldn't  in  the  least  mind  patter- 
ing around  in  the  rain  with  an  apple 
green  taffetas  umbrella  for  a  companion 
that  snubs  its  nose  at  the  leaden  sky. 
The  end  of  each  rib  is  tipped  with 
tortoise  shell.  $5.00. 
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Pronounced  (VE-O-LAY)    , 

Paris.        France 

i  (! 

Toilet  and Bath.  Soaps     ; 

Manufactured  and  marketed  < 

*  for  over  one  hundred  years  ' 

Only  the  finest  grades 

SBATH  SOAP 

Large  8  oz.  oval  square  tablet-     Most 

5  remarkable  so«p  made  for  the  price,   i 

Rose,  Verveine,   Almond, 

Lavender,  Eau  de  Cologne 

>  25c.  each 

Wrapped  Toilet  Soap 

in  Violette,  Rose,  Santal, 
Bitter  Almonds 

g|  25c.  each  | 

'       ROYAL   DE   THRIDACE 

30c.  per  cake 

No.  51  COLD  CREAM  SOLID1FIE 

Finest  soap  m  the  world 

50c.  per  cake 

AMBRE   ROYAL 

$1.00  per  cake 

BOUQUET   FARNESE 

$1.75  per  cake 

AMOROSA 

$2.00  per  cake 

•  POSTAGE  EXTRA  OH  ALL.  PRICE 5  ' 
These  soaps  are  from  twelve  to  < 
eighteen  months  maturing,  and  ' 
are  all  SOAP;  hence  the  econ-  ( 
omy.  A  smooth,  delightful  lather, 

»  and  the  satisfaction  of  using  the  , 
I  BEST.   AskforVE-O-LAYS, 

'ffi  Makers  o(  the  celebrated 

i£     AMBRE  ROYAL  POWDER 

g  Sold  in  the  best  Shops  all  over  ' 
Sj  the  world,  or  on  receipt  of  price 

if       Frank   M.   Prindle  &   Co.       { 
£ •          71  We.l  35th  Street.  New  York 


cA0,  /  don't 
ta£e  c/Tances 

I  use 

HYCIENOLf/i 


/-V  SATJITAf!y' 

<*  You  don't  have  to  run  the  risk  of  re- 
ceiving  a  damaging  ami  dunyerous  skin 
disease  when  you  UJ.G  HYG1ENOL 


MODISH 
HAIR 


Pesigned  by 

Vogue  Coiffures 
RUTH  ROLAND 

The  Famous 
*  STAR  * 

Photo  Player 


Clirttrr  of  Ii>  curls,  inst.mtly  attached  to  your  hair 
by  the  Jeweled  Shell  Casque-Comb.  Extra  fine 
human-hair,  matched  perfectly  to  the  color  and 
texture  of  yoiirsample.  By  mail,  post- 
paid. Price  $2. 50  each.  includinK  the 
Casque-Comb,  lor  every  slwle  «,f  hair 
ex-.rpt  /ray.  Writr  lor  price  r,i  gray. 
»r,n.iT  bxik  »  r>nl  ««ll»l«rtorT. 

Wrilt  fsr  VtfM  Uiffves.  M  dew  Hit- 

IriM  **•«•*  C*il«*.    I  is  f«f.    

Frances  Roberts  CJ..H.BI.  IT  HKinrrh»T...».r. 


DELATONE 


Removes  Hair  or  Fuzz  from 
Face,  Neck  or  Arms 

rVLLATONEU  an  old  and  well-known  Kientinc 
preparation,  in  powder  form,  for  the  quick,  safe 
and  certain  removal  of  hairy  growths — no  mattei  how 
thick  or  itubbora  they  may  be.  You  mate  a  paste 
by  mixing  a  little  Delatone  and  water ;  then  spread 
on  the  hairy  surface.  After  two  or  three  minutes, 
rub  off  the  paste  and  tho  hairs  will  be  gone.  When 
the  skin  is  washed,  it  will  be  found  clean,  firm 
and  hairless— as  smooth  as  a  baby's.  Delatone  is 
used  by  thousands  every  year,  and  ii  highly  recom- 
mended by  beauty  authorities  and  experts. 

Drugsisls  Kit  Delatone;  or  an  original 
one-ounce  jar  loill  be  mailed  to  anu 
address  upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar  bu 

THE  SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 
339  So.  Wabash  Aye.,     Dent.  CR,     Chicago,  Illinois 


Pure  Honey  is  Healtmm.  Use  It  Freely 


Give  it  to  the  Children  all  the  time 
In  the  kitchen  it  is  indispensable 
Send  one  dollar  for  a  five  pound  can 
of  Pure  White   Clover   Honey.      (All 
charges    paid    within    150    miles    of 
New  York.  Elsewhere  20  cents  extra). 

ERNEST  G.  PETERKIN 

Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


Conformity  with  modern 
fashion  is  rendered  harm- 
less, easy,  and  convenient 
by  the  use  of 

Evans's  Depilatory 

This  soft  powder  is  effect- 
ive in  removing  superfluous 
hair  without  injury  to  the 
skin.  Occasional  use  keeps 
the  skin  free. 

50c  for  complete  outfit, 
including  mixing  dish, 
spoon  and  powder.  For 
sale  at  most  drug-  and  de- 
partment-stores, or  by  mail. 
Money  back  if  you  want  it. 

George  B  Evans 
1104  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  Pa 

Makers  of 


Jos.  Jefferson  by  Sargent 


DISTINCTIVE 
DECORATION 

THOSE  who  wish  to  give  their 
homes  that  distinctive  atmosphere 
*  which  is  an  expression  of  indi- 
viduality and  good  taste  should  make 
a  study  of  the  best  examples  of  fine 
and  applied  art  both  here  and  abroad. 
The  only  magazine  which  adequately 
deals  with  all  phases  of  fine  and 
decorative  art  and  which  is  edited  for 
those  who  appreciate  the  beautiful  is 


_  T    5    -Sr  **&    ' 
D  E  C  O  RATi  1  O  "N 


A  Ma«azlnt  f°r  the 
Americ°"  Connoisseut 


One  dollar  invested  now  in  a  six  months'  trial  subscription  may  be  the 
means  of  giving  your  home  that  touch  of  individuality  which  raises  it  from 
the  commonplace  to  the  distinctive.  The  beautiful 
appearance  and  the  exquisite  half-tones  in  each 
number  alone  make  the  magazine  worthy  of  a  place 
on  your  library  table. 

Each  number  contains  numerous  profusely  illustrated  articles  on 
distinctive  inleriors,  antiques,  paintings  sculpture,  period  furnitute 
and  the  various  phases  of  art  which  are  of  essential  interest  to  all 
lovers  of  the  beautiful. 

The  regular  subscription  price  is  three  dollars  a  year.  By  using 
the  attached  coupon  you  may  secure  a  special  short  term  trial 
subscription  for  one  dollar. 


ARTS  &  DECORATION,  434  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  Arts  &  Decoration  for  the  next  six  months 
for  which  I  enclose  $1.00. 


Name   . . 
Address 


'.tt  by  MacMonie* 


NEW  YORK'S 
"BEAUTY  SPOT" 

SURELY   it   has   a  perfect   right 
to     the     title — that     charming 
house  at  Xo.  IS  Has*  Forty-ninth 
Street — for   there   the   great  gift  of 
beauty  is  distributed  generously  and 
ungrudgingly    by   the    famous    Com- 
plexion  Specialiste,   Madame   Helena 
Rubinstein. 

Those  who  have  lost  the  beauty 
they  once  were  proud  of ;  those  who 
wish  for  a  greater  share  of  good 
looks  than  fell  to  their  lot  to  possess, 
or  those  who  desire  to  prevent  the 
impress  of  time,  stress  and  worry  on 
the  face — all  these  may  enter  this 
Maison  de  Beauie  I'alaze  with  the 
feeling  of  certainty  that  the  greatest 
possible  measure  of  facial  charm 
will  be  imparted  to  them  if  they  will 
follow  the  advice  given  there. 

Madame  Rubinstein,  to  whose  ten- 
der care  have  been  entrusted  the 
complexions  of  the  world's  famous 
beauties ;  she,  who  in  her  Paris  and 
London  salons  has  treated  Royalty, 
places  her  expert  knowledge  and  art 
at  your  disposal. 

If  you  live  too  far  to  visit  Mme. 
Rubinstein,  your  letter  will  command 
her  sincerest  attention  and  interest 
just  the  same. 

Index  of  Products 
For  Mme.  Rubinstein's  Patrons 

Herewith  appended  names  and  prices  of 
some  products  most  generally  used: 

Valace  Beautifying  Skinfood:  Main- 
ta'ns  the  complexion  in  the  pink  of 
condition — free  from  sallowness.  in. 
cipient  wrinkles  and  passe  appear- 
ance. $1.00,  $2.00  and  ?0.00. 

Valase  Outdoor  Bafm  "Rose''  guards 
the  skin  against  blistering,  chapping 
and  discoloration  due  to  drying 
winds  or  sun.  Unequalled  as  a 
foundation  for  powder.  Price  $1.50, 
$3.00  and  $5.00. 

Valase  Liqitidine  overcomes  oiliness 
snd  "shine"  of  the  skin  and  undue 
flushing  of  nose  and  face.  Price 

$1.50.   $2.75  and   $5.50. 

Valase  Complexion  Soap.  Price  $.70 
and  $1.25. 

Valase  Complexion  Powder,  for  nor- 
mal and  oily  skin;  Noreita  Poudre, 
for  dry  skin".  Price  $1.00,  $2.50  and 
$4.50. 

Valaze  Blackhead  and  Open  Pore 
Paste  refines  coarse  skin  texture,  re- 
moves blackheads  and  reduces  en- 
larged pores.  $1.00,  $2.00  and  $5.00. 

Vala.se  Roman  felly,  an  astringent 
balm  which  consolidates  and  makes 
firm  loose  and  flaccid  tissues.  $1.50 
and  $3.00  a  bottle. 

Mme.  Rubinstein's  celebrated  book- 
let "Comment  se  fait  la  Beaute" 
(Beauty  in  the  Making)  will  be  for 
warded  gratis  on  receipt  of  post- 
age (2c.). 

MME.    HELENA 
RUBINSTEIN 

15  East  49th  Street 
NEW  YORK  GITY 

LONDON,  W.  :  :  :  :  24  Grafton  Street 
PARIS  :  :  :  :  :  255  Rue  Saint  Honore 
SAN  FRANCISCO  :  :  Miss  Ida  Martin 

Hotel  Fairmont,  Apt.  700 
PHILADELPHIA    :    Mme.  Rose  Schachman 

2536  W.  Somerset  Street 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

The  demand  for  Mme.  Rubinstein*s  pre- 
parations ir  all  parts  of  the  country  has 
becume  so  insistent  that  she  has  decided  to 
appoint  representatives  in  various  cities, 
and,  ihe  is  now  prepared  to  consider  ap- 
plications for  Agencies.  Suitable  applicants 
will  receive  every  encouragement. 
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Hello! 

Wake  Up! 

Read 


VANITY  FAIR 

The  most  successful  of  all  new  magazines 
Every  Issue  of  Vanity  Fair  Contains: 


If  you  Want  lo  be  in  the  social 
and  artistic  swim,  tear  off  the 
coupon  in  the  lower  left  hand 
corner  of  this  page — -and  mail  it 


THE  STAGE:  First  night  and  behind- 
the-scenes  views  of  the  newest  plays 
with  portraits. 

THE  OPERA  AND  MUSIC:  Stones 
and  portraits  of  the  new  singers,  com- 
posers, conductors  and  whatever  is  new 
about  the  old  ones. 

THE  ARTS:  Illustrated  news  and  criti- 
cisms of  pictures,  architecture,  books 
and  sculpture.  , 

HUMOR:  The  most  original  and  amus- 
ingwortsofouryoungwritersand  artists. 
PEOPLE:  Striking  and  unusual  portraits 
of  celebrities  who  help  make  New  York 
a  brilliant,  fascinating  merry-go-round. 
SPORTS!  An  illustrated  panorama  of 
golf,  tennis,  football,  racing,  polo  and  a 
dozen  other  outdoor  and  indoor  sports. 
ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS:  By  intel- 
lectuallystimulatingessayists  and  critics. 
PARIS  AND  LONDON:  The  latest  di- 
verting news  from  the  European  capitals 
DANCING:  Outdoor  dances,  indoor 
dances,  rhythmic  dances.cosmic  dances. 
FASHIONS:  from  Paris,  London  and 
New  York  for  all  discriminating  men 

DOGS  AND  MOTORS:  Photographs 
of  the  best-bred  dogs  and  the  best-built 
motors,  with  descriptions  and  timely 
discussion  of  them. 

SHOPPING:  Anindex to  the bestshops 
what  they  sell,  and  a  shopping  offer, 
iliat  is  bound  to  interest  alert  men  and 
women. 


//  you  want  your  brain  kept 
powdered  and  well-groomed  for 
six  months,  just  tear  off,  Jill  in 
and  mail  the  little  coupon  below 


Don't  Be  a  Social  Back  Number — 

If  you  are  out  of  step  with  the  whirling  progress  of  our 
time  ;  if  you  are  removed  from  its  magnetic  influences  ; 
if,  despite  your  youth,  you  are  becoming  an  old  fogey, 
or  an  old  maid,  or  an  old  bachelor,  or  an  old  bore ;  if 
your  jo/e  de  vivre  is  dying  at  the  roots— then  you  must 
read  Vanity  Fair,  and  presto!  you  will  be  nimble-wined 
and  agile-minded  again— the  joy  of  the  picnic — the  life 
of  the  grill-room — sunshine  in  the  home. 

Six  months  of  Vanity  Fair  will  enable  you 
to  ignite  a  dinner  party  at  fifty  yards 

Don't  settle  down  comfortably  in  the  ooze.  The  world  is  moving, 
moving  on  all  eight  cylinders— some  folks  are  even  moving  on 
twelve — and  you  might  just  as  well  move  along  with  them. 
Don't  stall  yourself  on  life's  highroad  and  be  satisfied  to  take 
everybody  else's  dust.  Hop  up  and  take  a  little  joy  ride  on 
the  red  and  yellow  band-wagon— Vanity  Fair's  band-wagon. 

Try  a  Little  Dollar  Diplomacy ! 

You  think  nothing,  in  your  poor  deluded  way,  of  paying  $2.00 
for  a  theatre  ticket,  or  for  a  new  book,  but  for  only  $1  you  can 
secure  six  months  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  with  it  more  entertain- 
ment than  you  can  derive  from  dozens  of  sex  plays  or  a  shelf 
full  of  problem  novels. 

We  Promise  You,  Solemnly 

that  Vanity  Fair  is  not 
just  one  more  magazine,  or 
even  a  new  magazine  of  an 
old  kind — but  an  ALTO- 
GETHER NEW  KIND  OF 
MAGAZINE.  It's  and  en- 
tertaining Magazine  for 
Moderns. 

We  are  not  going  to  print 
any  pretty  girls'  heads  on 
its  covers.  We  are  going 
to  spare  you  the  agony  of 
sex  discussions.  We  shall 
publish  no  dreary  serial, 
stories.  No  diaries  of  travel. 
No  hack  articles  on  pre- 
paredness. No  gloom.  No 
problem  stories.  No  arti- 
cles on  tariff,  or  irrigation, 
or  railroad  rates,  or  pure 
food,  or  any  other  statisti- 
cal subject, 

Conde  Nast,  Publisher 

Frank  Crowninshield 

Editor 

25  Cents  a  Copy 
Three  Dollars  a  Year 


A  House  or  a  Home? 

THE    one  is   commonplace;  the   other   discloses   a 
sense  of  artistic  values — a  distinction  that  comes 
of  information  rather  than  of  money.    And  the  best 
guarantee  of  such  distinction  is  to  read 


HouseXjard 


en 


with  which  is  incorporated  American  Homes  &  Gardens 

This  newly  consolidated  monthly  of  home  making, 
of  interior  decoration  and  furnishing,  of  town 
and  country  life,  is  published  by  Mr.  Conde  Nast, 
who  also  publishes  Vogue  and  Vanity  Fair — 
an  earnest  of  the  success  of  House  &  Garden. 

$1  Invested  in  House  &  Garden 
May  Save  You  $1,000 

The  planning  and  furnishing  of  a  house,  the 
beautifying  of  grounds  and  gardens,  entails  ex- 
expense.  For  $1 — a  mere  fraction  of  your  loss 
on  one  ill-considered  expenditure  —  you  may 
secure  House  &  Garden  for  six  months,  and  carry 
out  your  plans  with  a  certainty  that  results  in 
lasting  satisfaction.  If  you  intend  to  spend  only 
$25,  $50  or  $100  this  year  in  the  beautifying  of 
your  home,  it  will  be  true  economy  to  get  all  the 
best  ideas  beforehand. 


A  Special  Offer: 

House  &  Garden  is  a  handsome  maga- 
zine of  the  large-page  size,  with  an  aver- 
age of  80  pages  of  text  and  pictures  per 
issue.  Its  price  is  25  cents  a  copy — 83 
a  year.  But  if  you  will  detach,  fill  in, 
and  mail  the  coupon  below,  with  Jl, 
you  will  receive  House  &  Garden  for 
the  next  6  months,  beginning  with 
the  beautiful  Spring  Building 
Number  now  on  the  news- 
stands. Opposite  is  a  list 
^s.  "^  "V  °f  tne  six  issues  you 
will  receive. 


Cut  off  and 
mail    the 
coupon 


Six  Forthcoming  Numbers: 

APRIL — Spring  Building  Number. 
Architecture  for  the  vacation  home — 
—water  supply — new  gardens — the  sew- 
age problem. 

MAY — Summer  Furnishing  Number. 
Summer  curtains  and  rugs — rattan  and 
willow — the  young  girl's  room — cool 
color  schemes. 

JUNE — Garden  Furnishing  Number. 
Living  out  of  doors — the  pergola  and 
garden  pottery — flower  boxes — pools 
and  statuary. 

JULY — Small  House  Number.  Twenty 
inexpensive  houses — economies  in  fire- 
proof houses — evergreens — the  remod- 
eled farm  house. 

AUGUST— Motor  Number.  The  auto- 
mobile at  home  on  a  farm — garages — 
motors  in  suburban  life — community 
improvement. 

SEPT. — Autumn  Furnishing  Number. 
New  decoration  tendencies — bath  rooms 
— the  man's  room — furniture  grouping 
which  is  distinctive. 


"All  Indoors  and  Out ' 
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(Continued  from  page  244) 
a  mignonne  pocket  of  Hue,  green  or 
white  suede  about  the  neck  by  a 
long  chain  of  hand-wrought  gold, 
and  slung  into  the  big  pocket  that  is 
a  feature  of  the  latest  coat. 

"I  won't  be  happy  until  I  get  it," 
says  Ethel  Barrymore.  It  is  one  of 
the  old  Chinese  lamps  and  shades 
from  Farmer's  which  are  the  latest 
word  in  becoming  illuminations. 

Francois  tells  our  shopping  depart- 
ment a  State  secret  about  next 
week's  hats.  They  are  to  show  the 
Shakespearean  influence  and  are 
Elizabethan  in  style. 

Wanamaker  is  showing  novelties 
in  parasols  not  seen  elsewhere.  For 
example  one  of  Chinese  blue  soiree, 
shows  flights  of  embroidered  blue 
birds  across  the  white  lining.  Fas- 
cinating and  becoming. 

March  winds?  April  .  showers? 
They  haven't  the  slightest  effect  on 
the  new  complexion.  •  See  Helena 
Rubinstein  in  our  advertising 
columns. 

And  as  for  the  newest  figure — not 
last  week's  nor  yesterday's  even,  but 
to-day's  and  to-morrow's— write  THE 
THEATRE  Shopping  Service. 

All  the  new  flower  colors — as  socn 
as  Burbank  or  Bakst  invent  them — 
are  found  in  the  Mallinson  fabrics. 
Also  our  Shopping  Service. 

At  least  three  tailored  skirts  of  the 
newest  striped  cretonnes,  with  riot- 
ous sport  coats  to  match,  must  find 
place  in  every  smart  spring  ward- 
robe. Write  to  THE  THEATRE  Shop- 
ping Service  for  the  best  Fifth 
Avenue  headquarters  for  these  fas- 
cinating and  practical  out-of-door 
suits. 

New  things  in  stockings  are  peep- 
ing from  under  fashions  skirts,  just 
now.  Newer  ones  are  held  back  for 
to-morrow.  Write  our  Shopping 
Service  where  you  can  find  them. 


The  Annual  Dinner  and 
Theatre  Party 

The  Annual  Dinner  and  Theatre  Party 
of  The  Railway  Mail  Service  Employees — 
Second  Div  sion — was  given  February  15th. 
under  the  ahle  management  of  Mr.  George 
Rosenberg.  The  members  met  at  the 
Hotel  Imperial  and  were  received  by  Man- 
ager Rockefeller,  who  had  arranged  a 
special  dinner  for  them.  Later  the  party 
enjoyed  a  performance  of  the  "Blue  Para- 
dise'' at  the  Casino.  Among  the  guesl 
were:  E.  M.  Norris,  Supt.  Railway  -Mail 
Service;  W.  E.  Cochran,  P.  O.  Inspector; 
W.  S.  Mayer,  Auditor;  John  J.  Scott. 
Terminal  Railway;  W.  E.  Hoover,  Wash 
ington;  E.  L.  Sloat,  New  York;  J.  R. 
Crocker,  Supervisor;  John  J.  Connolly, 
Supervisor;  Mr.  Quigley,  Supt.  P.  R.  J\ 
Terminal  Station;  Thomas  Owens.  Asst. 
Supt.  of  Mail;  F  L.  Stickney,  R.  R.  Mail 
Service,  Buffalo;  J.  C.  Burkholder.  R.  R. 
Mail  Service.  Harrisburg;  B.  S.  Fellows, 
R.  R.  Mail  Service,  Philadelphia. 

Students  In  Tercentenary  Plays 

The  students  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  whose  pictures  in  the  play 
in  "Nice  Wanton"  appear  on  page 
227  of  this  issue  are  J.  C.  Hemphill, 
Eleanor  Dougherty  and  Sol  Harrison. 

The  cast  of  "The  Tempest,"  pre- 
sented by  the  College  of  New 
Rochelle,  is  as  follows : 

Alonzo,  King  of  Naples,  Helen 
Zaremba;  Sebastian,  Julie  Smith; 
Prospero,  Alida  Hamilton ;  Antonio, 
Gertrude  Sullivan  ;  Ferdinand,  Clare 
Sheehan;  Gonzalo,  Hester  Mooney; 
Adrian,  Helen  Casey;  Francisco, 
Gertrude  Fleming;  Caliban,  Maria 
Cendoga  ;  Frinculo,  Marian  Baxter ; 
Stephano,  Ann  Hynes;  Master  of 
Ship,  Mary  Clarey;  Miranda,  Helena 
Cuddihy;  Ariel,  Anne  Hamilton; 
Iris,  Rosalia  Donlin ;  Ceres,  Kathryn 
Cocks ;  Juno,  Charlotte  Mulligan ; 
Nymphs,  The  Misses  Dorothy  Dono- 
van, Ruth  McMahon,  Frances  Petty, 
Anne  Smith ;  Reapers,  The  Misses 
Mary  Barret,  Isabella  Egan,  Helen 
O'Brien,  Helen  Langdon ;  Strange 
Shapes,  The  Misses  M.  Shaunessy, 
H.  McKenna,  I.  Kelly,  G.  O'Connell, 
V.  Waldron,  M.  Greene. 

Marion  McAllister  is  the  page  in 
the  Teachers'  College  Festival. 


In  the  beautiful  city  of  Battle  Creek — away 
from  the  stress  and  toil  of  big  cities — is  located 
the  greatest  Health  Resort  in  the  world. 

Here  you  find  real  "rest"  and  seclusion — a 
change  of  scene  and  habit — a  new  refreshing 
environment  that  permits  tired  nerves  to  relax. 

At  Battle  Creek  you  live  on  the  simplest  of  foods  — 
all  served  in  a  delightfully  appetizing  way  by  dietetic 
experts — plenty  of  good  things  to  eat,  but  prepared 
with  such  scientific  care  that  to  eat  unwisely  is  im- 
possible. 

Health-building  baths  and  treatments  are  available 
through  the  most  elaborate  equipment,  and,  if  needed, 
medical  advice  and  service  administered  by  highly 
efficient  physicians,  trained  nurses  and  attaches. 

The  outdoor  life  —  golf,  tennis,  indoor  and  outdoor 
swimming,  games  and  relaxation  exercises- — is  a 
pleasing  part  of  the  daily  program.  Pure,  smoke- 
free  air  and  natural  surroundings  make  outdoor  pas- 
times especially  enjoyable. 

The  social  life  dispels  all  monotony — there  is  a  re- 
fined, congenial  air  about  the  place  that  makes  the 
guest  entirely  comfortable  and  at  home. 

The  great  benefit  of  even  a  week  or  two  of  refreshing 
rest  and  health-building  at  Battle  Creek  must  be  ex- 
perienced to  be  appreciated. 

A  little  booklet  entitled,  "The  Simple  Life  in  a  Nut- 
shell," telling  more  about  life  at  the  Sanitarium,  will 
be  sent  without  cost.  Beautiful  book  of  views  comes 
with  it. 

Write  or  use  the  coupon — just  as  you  choose. 

THE  BATTLE  CREEK 
SANITARIUM 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
Box  242 
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Where  You  Can  Buy  Roy- 
croft  Handmade  BooJ^s, 
Copper,  Leather,  Etc. 

NEW  YORK— Lord  &•  Taylor 
BROOKLYN— Abraham  6-  Straits 
-  CHICAGO— Marshall  Field  &•  Co. 
ST.  LOUIS— Stir,  Baer  &  Fuller 
BUFFALO—  The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS-L.  5.  Ayres  &  Co. 
DES  WME&—Younker  Bros. 
WINNIPEG—  The  Hudson's  Bay  Co 
ALTOONA—  Wm.  F.  Gable  &  Co. 
ITHACA—  The  Corner  Book  Store 
JOHNSTOWN— Rothstein's 
GENEVA— L.  H.  Earth 

COLUMBUS,  0.- 

The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  CY 


ELBERT    HUBBARD'S 

TEN    GREATEST 

ESSAYS 

AND   THE  FRA 

FOR  SIX  MONTHS 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 


THESE  ESSAYS  include  A  Message,  to  Garcia,  which  has  been 
given  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  book  but  the  Bible  (more  than 
40,000,000  printed);  The  Cigarettist;  The  Boy  From  Missouri  Valley; 
Get  Out  or  Get  in  Line;  Pasteboard  Proclivities;  and  five  other  master- 
pieces, in  Booklet  Form  any  one  of  which  passed  along  to  the  one  who 
needs  it,  will  pay  you  dividends  in  enlightened  service. 

THE  FRA,  "the  most  beautiful  magazine  in  America,"  believes  in 
Free  Speech;  is  an  open  forum;  discusses  all  subjects  courageously; 
presumes  to  have  an  opinion ;  commands  the  attention  of  the  Thinkers  of 
the  World.  "THE  FRA  editorials  certainly  have  the  ' punch' 7  "- 
Hugh  Chalmers.  "Particularly  struck  with  THE  FRA."—  Booker 
T.  Washington.  "Fine  life  and  Verve  in  it. " — William  Marion  Reedy. 
"Greatly  pleased  with  THE  FRA  editorials. " --Luther  Burbank. 
"Editorials  full  of  life  and  vim.  " —  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox.  "Especially 
impressive.  " — David  Starr  Jordan.  "Heart- touching  mirth  and  wisdom.  " 
— Hudson  Maxim. 

THE  ROYGROFTERS,  organized  by  Elbert  Hubbard  twenty-one 
years  ago,  are  a  band  of  500  artists  and  craftsmen  of  superior  skill,  of  all 
nationalities,  who  bind  books,  hammer  copper  into  unique  shapes,  model 
leather  into  wonderous  designs,  and  make  everlasting  furniture.  Also, 
baskets,  candy,  carpets,  etc.;  and  incidentally,  enjoy  life  in  the  Village  of 
East  Aurora. 

MAIL  US  $1.00  IN  ANY  FORM  THAT  SUITS  YOU,  OUR 
RISK,  AND  THE  ELBERT  HUBBARD  ESSAYS  WILL  BE 
FORWARDED  AT  ONCE,  AND  "THE  FRA"  EVERY 
MONTH  FOR  SIX  MONTHS.  ADDRESS: 

THE  ROYCROFTERS  :  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 
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Patriotism  Without  Flag 

Waving ! 

Said  a  man  from  Illinois:  "The 
way  Collier's  accomplishes  its 
patriotic  duty  without  flag  waving 
is  cause  for  congratulation." 

Said  a  man  from  New  York :  "Its 
sound  Americanism  at  this  particu- 
lar time  is  a  blessing  and  a  benefit 
to  our  great  community." 

Whatever  the  issue  —  preparedness, 
the  pork  barrel,  tariff,  foreign  relations, 
presidential  possibilities — Collier's 
editorial  stand  is  firm  and  clear  and  its 
special  articles  are  authorita- 
tive and  enlightening. 

^^^^J  •  — I  ^f  a  copy 

Collier's 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

416    West  Ijth  Street,   New    York  City 
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THE    THEATRE 


141  Plays 
for  $6.50 


Comedies 
Tragedies 
Operas 


Would  you  like  to  see  them  ? 

Would  you  like  to  go  behind  the  scenes? 

Would  you  like  to  sit  down  and  chat  with  the  celebrated  authors  and  players? 

You  can — whenever  you  choose,  and  as  often  as  you  choose,  in  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  your  home— 
if  you  have  the  bound  copies  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  for  1915. 

Besides  the  reviews  of  the  141  plays,  you  will  find  about  150  special  articles — delightful  anecdotes 
about  the  plays,  the  players  and  the  playwrights — hundreds  and  hundreds  of  photographic  illustrations 
of  the  scenes  and  the  players,  here  and  abroad. 

Each  volume  is  indexed  so  cleverly  that  you  can  find 
any  play,  any  article,  any  portrait,  in  a  moment. 

The  set  consists  of  two  volumes,  each  containing  six  complete  issues  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 
— including  the  beautiful   facsimile  water   color   covers 
which  appear  on  each  issue.     The  volumes   are  about 
10x14  inches  in  size,  substantially  and  attractively  bound 
in  dark  green  buckram. 

The  set  makes  a  beautiful  and  entertaining  addition  to 
your  library — a  welcome  gift  to  your  most  discriminating 
friend. 

Price — $6.50     express  prepaid. 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS: 

If  you  will  send  your  1915  copies  to  us,  express 
prepaid,  We  will  allow  you  $3.50  for  them,  and 
send  you  these  two  new  bound  Volumes,  completely 
indexed  for  $3.00. 

THE  COMPLETE  COLLECTION 
of  22  Volumes,  Bound  in  Cloth, 
from    1901     to    1915     Inclusive 


$146.50 


The  following  Volumes  are  Still  Sold  Separately: 


Year  of  The  Theatre  for  1902  - 

"      "      "  "        "     1904  - 

"      "      "  "        "     1905  - 

«      «      «  ««     1906  . 

«     «'     «  '•        "    1907  - 


Price,  $18.00  Year  of  The  Theatre  for  1909 

"         12.00  ' 1910 

10.00  '        "     1911 

9.00  1912 

8.00  "      " 1913 

"          7.00  "      "     "            "        "    1914 


2  vol*. 
2  vols. 
2  vols. 
2  volt. 
2  volt. 
2  vols. 


Price,  $7.50 
7.50 
7.00 
7.00 
6.50 
"  6.50 


_ 
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Stage  Whispers 

What  1  think  of  a  good  play 


Interview  with  a 

Princess  Playwright 


What  they  would  have  been 
if  they  were  not  what  they  are 


footlidht 
fasfiions 


SLEEVE-VALVE   MOTOR 


1T5O 

MODEL  84 B 
KOA  TOLEDO 


IN  these  Willys-Knight  models  the  economies  of  huge  production  are  applied 
to  closed  car  prices  for  the  first  time. 

And  now  that  the  prices  are  so  low,  thousands  of  people  are  driving  closed 
cars  the  year  round. 

They  are  just  as  cool  for  summer  driving  as  are  open  cars — and  they  are 
much  more  comfortable  and  cleaner. 

They  have  the  advantage  of  affording  complete  protection  against  sun,  wind, 
dust,  rain  or  sudden  cold. 

The  Willys-Knight  motor  cars  are  mechanically  superior  in  that  they  have 
sleeve-valve  motors  and  spiral  bevel  drive  gears. 

The  sleeve-valve  motor  is  quieter,    more   efficient  and   more   durable  than 
any  other  type. 

It  grows  quieter,  more  powerful  and  more  flexible  with   use. 

And  the  sleeve-valve  motor  will  serve  you  at  the  height  of  its  efficiency  for 
literally  thousands  of  extra  miles  beyond  the  useful  life  of  any  other  type  of  motor. 

If  you  are  buying  a  car  this  Spring,  consider  carefully   the    advantages   of 
these  closed  models. 

The  Limousine  is  81750,  the  Coupe  $1500. 

For  those  who    prefer   the    open    models   there    are    the  Touring    Car   at 
SI  125  and  the  Roadster  at  $1095— all  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  now  and  make  sure  of  a  prompt  delivery. 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

"Made  in  U.  S.  A." 


May,   1916 


amptonMiopB 


THE  \Ystiluile  Court,  with   its  high 
vaulted  roof  and  quaint  cascmcnts;  the 
flowers  on  their  sills  lending  the 
needed  touch  of  plowing  color,  strikes,  on 
the  very  threshold,  the  pervading  note  of  the 
new  Hampton  Shops  building. 

Here  is  offered  a  whole  series  of  harmo- 
nious backgrounds  and  accordant  surround- 
ings for  the  seemly  and  suitable  display  of 
the  Hampton  furniture  which  is  gathered 
together  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  eleven 
spacious  galleries. 

The  whole  beautiful  building  is  but  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  idea  that  the  Hamp- 
ton Shops  may  be  intrusted  not  only  with  the 
selection  of  Furniture,  but  with  the  entire 
scheme  of  the  interior  decoration  and  fitments 
of  the  modern  home. 


IB  fcaat  Sfltlj 

f  atrirk's  <Ea%&ral 

Sfau  fork 
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THE     T  H  EAT  RE 


WHERE  TO  BUY  AND  WHAT  TO  BUY 


The  Theatre  Magazine  cheerfully  recommends  the  following  Concerns 


Automobiles 


Nine  times  out  of  ten.  winter  or  sum- 
mer. the  limousine  is  the  car  best 
suited  to  your  need.  The  Willys-Over- 

land, Toledo,  Ohio. 
nun  .....  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiniiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiii  .....  mini 

.Into  Accessories 

Klaxon  —  the  reliable  horn  of  clear. 
melodious  sound  —  instantly  recognizable. 

'Nobby'  tread  Tires,  "the  Aristocrats  of 
the  Road,"  are  the  largest  selling,  very 
high-grade  anti-skids  in  the  world. 
United  States  Tire  Company,  Broadway. 

New  York. 
Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

Beauty  Care 


La  Bohenie  perfume  is  Arly's  master- 
piece. An  incomparable  blending  of 
French  flowers.  At  the  best  shops  — 
$4.00.  V.  Vivaudon,  Times  Building. 
New  York. 

Violet  —  the  bath-soap  par  excellence  — 
preferred  by  people  of  culture  who  de- 
light in  a  luxurious  bath.  Frank  M. 
Prindle  &  Co..  Tl  West  35th  St., 
New  York. 

Use  a  Hygienol  Powder  Puff  because 
they  are  guaranteed  sterilized.  In 
sanitarv  r'ssue  envelopes.  Maurice 
Levy,  '15  West  38th  St.,  New  York. 

Conformity  with  modern  fashion  is 
rendered  harmless  and  convenient  by 
the  use  of  Evans'  Depilatory.  Geo.  B. 
Evans,  1104  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Packer's   Liquid    Tar    Soap  —  perfumed  — 

makes   for   that   indispensable   refreshing 

cleanliness.        For     the     bath,     shampoo 

and   toilet. 

Mme.       Helena       Rubinstein's      Valaze 

Cream     moderates    and     prevents     lines, 

crows    feet,    freckles   and    tan.      15    East 

49th    St.,    New    York. 

A    really    safety    razor    and    corn    razor 

is    sent    complete    for    25c.    postpaid    by 

the    Odell    Mfg.    Co.,    404    Fisher    Bldg., 

Chicago,    111. 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE'S 
HANDY  GUIDE 


Embarrassing  hairs  quickly  removed 
with  one  application  of  the  famous. 
X  Hazin,  221  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

In  quaint  glass  bottles  that  add  a 
decided  tone  to  the  dressing  table. 
Peg  o'  My  Heart  Extract  comes  in 
different  sizes  and  prices.  D'Ormo, 
Inc.  Dept.  C.,  857  B'way.,  N.  Y. 

Well-groomed    women    remove    the    hair 

from     their     underarms     with     El-Rado. 

No     color — perfectly     healthy.       Pilgrim 

Mfg.    Co.,    44    East   28th    St.,    N. 'Y. 

limilllllllllllllllllllimilllllllllllllllimilllllllllllllllllimilimillllimill 

Blouses 

Blouses    that    are    different    in    line,    de- 
sign  and   color.      To   say    Forsythe   is  to 
think     of     blouses.       John     Forsythe     & 
Sons,    3    West    42nd    St.,    New    York. 

llllllllllilMlllllllinilllllllllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli 

Corsets 

Gossard    Corsets    are    made    to    fit  every 

known     style     of    figure.       At    all  good 

shops.        The      H.      W.      Gossard  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 


The    Goodwin    Corset— compellingly    at- 
tractive— amazingly   comfortable.      Good- 
win,   373    Fifth    Avenue,    N.    Y. 


The  Treo_ — the  corset  for  stylish  women 
because    it    is    the    best    suited    for    pre- 
vailing   fashions.      Treo    Company,    Inc., 
160   Fifth  Avenue,   N.    Y. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllimillllllllllllllllllllllllimillllllllllllll 

Furniture 

Visit   the  new   home   of  Hampton    furni- 
ture    facing     St.     Patrick's     Cathedral. 
Hampton  Shops,  Fiftieth  Street,  East  of 
Fifth   Avenue,    N.    Y. 


lionwit  Teller -exclusive  modes — Tail- 
leur  costumes,  dansant  and  dinner 
gowns,  day  coats  and  wraps.  Bonwit 
Teller  &  Co.,  5th  Ave.  &  38th  St.,  N.  Y. 

When  your  dreams  come  true  in  frocks. 
Real  model  gowns,  designed  for  ex- 
hibition and  sold  for  one-half  their 
value.  Maxon  (see  .new  address),  1587 
Broadway,  at  48th  St.,  N.  Y. 

miimimin iiiiiiiiniiiiiiimiiiiimiiiniiiiimiimimiiii inn 


Hosiery 


Onyx  Hosiery — for  quality,  style  and 
beauty  has  never  been  surpassed.  Noth- 
ing more  desirable  for  gifts.  Emery, 
Beers  Co.,  Inc.,  153  E.  24th  St.,  N.  Y. 

New   designs  .in    hosiery    are    constantly 

being    reproduced    to    meet    the    demand 

for   something   different.      Peck   &    Peck, 

448  Fifth   Ave.,  N.   Y. 

IIIUIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli 

Jewelry 

Astonishments     in     silver,     novelties     in 

leather     goods,      originalities      in      gold. 

The    Gorham    Co..   5th    Ave.   &    36th   St.. 

N.  Y. 

.iiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimmiiiiiimimiiiiiiimr 
Materials 

Pussy  willow,  the  most   favored  of  silks 

for  the   summer  costume.      Made   by   H. 

R.    Mallinson    &    Co..    255    Fourth    Ave.. 

N.  Y. 

Soiree — a    beautiful    washable    silk    with 

many  colorings  that  are  unobtainable  in 

any    other    silk.       Rogers    K:    Thompson. 

Inc.,   357   4th   Ave.,   N.    Y. 

Palm    Beach   Cloth — a   new   and   delight- 
ful   fabric   for  suits   and   dresses.      Made 
by      The      Palm      Hrai-h      Mills      Goodall 
Worsted    Co,    Sanford,    Maine. 


Men's   Furnishing 


Brill  Brothers — Special  Chauffeurs'  Out- 
fits;   overcoat,   suit   and    cap    to   match — 
$43.50.      B'way.,   4Uth   St.,   N.    Y. 

Boston      Garter      "Velvet      Grip" — Hold 

yo'ur  sock  as  smooth  as  your  skin — 50c. 

silk,     25c.     lisle,     everywhere. 

miiiiiiiiiimiimimiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii 


Millinery 


Knox  has  the  distinction  of  designing 
the  hats  worn  by  all  the  great  ladies  of 
stardom.  Knox,  453  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Mention    "Rawak"    to    your    dealer,    and 
you    will    be    sure   to   find    the    really   ef- 
fective    Spring     hat.       Rawak,    48     West 
38th   St.,   N.  Y. 

iiiimiiiiiiiimimnnMmmiiimiiiNimiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi 
•Records 

Just  as  you  recognize  ~  great  voice  on 
the  phonograph,  you  can  recognize  a 
celebrated  artist  on  the  Rythmodik 
Record  Music  Rolls.  437  Fifth  Ave., 
N.  Y. 

Victor  records  arc  the  master  inter- 
pretations of  the  world's  greatest  artists. 

liimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
Tobacco-Cigarettes 

People    of   culture,    refinement   and   edu- 
cation    prefer     Egyptian     Deities — "The 
Utmost  in  Cigarettes."     25c. 

Tuxedo   is   the   perfect   tobacco    for   pipe 
and  cigarette.      Dcliciously  mild,  mellow 
and   smooth   -you  can   buy   Tuxedo  any- 
where. 

Vafiadis  Cigarettes  —  imported  from 
abroad.  In  tins,  10  for  25c. — 100  for 
$2.50.  Imported  sizes  higher  in  price. 

Fatima — Men    like    Fatimas   for   the    rea- 
son   that    they     find     them     so    truly     a 
sensible  cigarette. 

Grays' — A     cigarette     as     it     should     be. 

Distinctive,     delicate,     delightful.       20c. 

for    10.      39    West    46th    St.,    N.    Y. 


Shopping  by  mail — Have  you  tried    'The  Theatre'     Way? 

This  shopping  department  has  been  a  success  since  its  inception,  and  it  will  he  our  constant  endeavor  to  make 
it  so  up-to-the  minute  that  no  well-dressed,  woman  can  do  without  her  copy  of  The  Theatre  Magazine. 

Send  check  or  money  order  for  the  full  amount  of  your  purchase.      No  charge  accounts  are  carried,  ana  no 
orders  will   he  sent  C.  O.  D. 

All   orders   will    be   sent  Express  collect,   unless   otherwise   requested.      When  a  reply  is   desired,  a  stamped 
envelope  should  be  enclosed  in  your  letter.      Try  "The  Theatre"  Shopping  Service. 


MaylAsk:— 


Will  you  please  give  me  information  as 
to  which  shops  carry  the  Trco  Elastic 
Girdle,  and  which,  the  Spring  Storm  Coals 
which  are  s/ii'-^n  in  the  April  number  of 
your  magazine.  F.  C.,  New  York  City. 


May  I  ask  if  you  ca-t  purchase  for  me  « 
gown  similar  to  the  one  described  in  March 
Footlight  Fashions,  as  worn  by  Ruth  Shep- 
ley,  with  Hawing  sleeves  and  side  pockets 
in  the  skirt? 

Please  give  me  full  particulars  as  to  price, 
materials  and  colors  obtainable.  I  shall 
send  you  my  measurements  and  also  my 
check  as  soon  as  I  have  your  reply. 

Mrs.  L.  S.,  Cornish,  N.  H. 


Unclosed  find  money  order  ($900)  nine 
dollars  for  small  mesh  bag  as  per  illustra- 
tion on  page  177  of  "Footlight  Fashions" 
number.  Please  send  as  soon  as  possible 
to  Mrs.  J.  F.,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 


Please  inform  me  in  what  New  York  shop 
can  be  purchased  the  Dorin  Powder  box 
of  sterling  gilt  and  blue  French  enamel 
for  $3.95,  illustrated  in  your  March  issue. 
Thanking  you,  I  am, 

Mrs.   W.  S.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Please  inform  me  where  I  may  purchase 
the  Colonial  slippers  OH  page  259  in  the 
April,  1916,  THEATRE  MAGAZINE;  also  if 
they  can  be  had  in  any  other  color.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  I  can  buy  a  blouse  like 
the  one  Miss  Murdoch  is  wearing  on  page 
245,  and  the  price.  I  will  appreciate  the 
information.  Thanking  you,  I  am, 

Miss  M.  B.  C.,  Boston,  Mass, 


1916 
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Edited  by  ARTHUR  HORNBLOW 

CONTENTS  ILLUSTRATION  :  Design  by  Joseph  Urban  for  PAGE 

Percy  MacKaye's  Shakespeare  Masque. 

TITLE  PACE  :  Thomas  A.  Wise  as  Falstaff 271 

STAGE  WHISPERS   272 

THE  NEW  PLAYS:  "Justice,"  "Rio  Grande,"  "Captain  Brass- 
bound's  Conversion."  "The  Great  Pursuit,"  "The  Blue  En- 
velope," "King  Henry  VIII,"  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
"Henry  IV,  Part  II,"  "See  America  First,"  Bandbox  Plays. 
"The  Co-Respondent,"  "The  King  of  Nowhere,"  and  the  East- 
West  Players.  273 

NEW  PORTRAITS  OF  SOME  POPULAR  FAVORITES — 

Full-page  Plate  278 

PROFANITY  ON  THE  STAGE Alan  Dale  279 

POPULAR  LF.ADING  MEN — Full-page  Plate 281 
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BEING   INTERVIEWED  BY  A   PRINCESS-PLAYWRIGHT — 

Illustrated    Helen  Ten  Brocck  285 

A  GROUP  OF  INTERESTING  PERSONALITIES — Full-page  Plate..  286 

WHAT  AM  I  OFFERED?— Illustrated Randolph  Bartlett  287 

SCENE  IN  "KING  HENRY  VIII"— Full-page  Plate 288 

SIR  HERBERT  TREE,  ENGLAND'S  ACTOR  KNIGHT — 

Illustrated    Edward   Fates   Coward  289 

MARGUERITE   NAMARA  AT  HOME— Full-page  Plate 290 

WHAT  THEY  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  IF  THEY  WEREN'T 

WHAT  THEY  ARE — Illustrated Ada  Patterson  292 

FIVE  ATTRACTIVE  PLAYERS  ON  THE  METROPOLITAN  STAGE— 

Full-page  Plate  293 

DIRECTING  A  MILLION  DOLLARS  WORTH  OF  STARS — 

Illustrated    Alexander  Leftwich  294 

SCENES  IN  "Rio  GRANDE" — Full-page  Plate 295 

"JUSTICE" — Excerpts  from  John  Galsworthy's  Notable 

Play — Illustrated    296 

VIOLET  DALE — A  REMARKABLE  FEMININE  IMPERSONATOR — 

Illustrated    Archie  Bell  298 

ELSIE  FERGUSON — Full-page  Plate    299 

A  SEER  OF  THE  STAGE — Illustrated Eileen  O'Connor  300 

EMILY  STEVENS — Full-page  Plate  301 

LA  COMEDIE  DE  SALON  ET  LA  MODE Mile.  Manhattan  31 1 

THE    COVER: 
Portrait  in  Colors  of  Mis*  Ruth  St.  Denis 

Ruth   St.   Denis,   though    born  and  brought   up  on  a  farm,   evinced  at   such  an  early  age  a  talent   for  dancing  that  she  was  sent  when  still   quite   young  to   New  York  to 

study    Delsarte.      She    was    instructed    by    Hossi,    Madame    Bonfanti    and    other    well-known  teachers.     She  soon  learned  that  they  could  not  teach  her  what  she  wished  to 

know — dancing,   not  as  an   acrobatic  achievement,   but   as  a  fine  art,   and   she   began   to  study  alone   the   wonderful   dances   of  the  Orient,   where   the   dance   is    regarded 

as  a  religious   rite.      She  has  been   highly   successful  in  dance   recitals,   and   is  how  making  a  vaudeville  tour. 


WHAT  TO  SEE  AT  THE 
THEATRES 

ASTOR.  "THE  COHAN  REVUE 
1916."  Clever  and  well-staged  revue, 
burlesquing  all  the  popular  Broad- 
way successes. 

BANDBOX.  WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
PLAYERS.  Unique  one-act  plays 
presented  by  these  interesting  play- 
ers. 

ISELASCO.  "THE  BOOMERANG." 
Amusing  comedy,  cleverly  acted  by 
Martha  Hedman.  Wallace  Eddinger 
and  other  favorites. 

BOOTH.  "THE  CO-RESPONDENT." 
Irene  Fenwick  as  a  star  in  a  new 
and  interesting  play. 

CANDLER.  "JUSTICE."  John 
Galsworthy's  notable  play  of  prison 
life  admirably  acted  and  staged. 

CASINO.  "THE  BLUE  PARADISE." 
A  merry  musical  play. 

CENTURY.  "THE  TEMPEST." 
Shakespeare's  play  presented  with  a 
notable  cast. 

COHAN.  "POM-POM."  Charm- 
ing Mitzi  Hajos  in  a  spntklinK 
comic  opera  full  of  life  and  color. 

COMEDY.  "THE  FEAR  MARKET." 
Well-acted  play,  gripping  in  spots, 
dealing  with  the  exciting  happen- 
ings in  the  life  of  the  editor  of  a 
blackmailing  society  sheet. 

CORT.  "BEAU  B  RUM  MEL." 
Arnold  Daly  in  a  revival  of  Rich- 
ard Mansfield's  great  success. 

CRITERION.  "THE  MELODY  OF 
YOUTH."  Brandon  Tynan  in  a  ro- 
mantic comedy  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century. 

DANSE  DE  FOLLIES.  ZIEC- 
FELD  MIDNIGHT  FROLIC."  Beautiful 
girls,  attractive  costumes,  and  elab- 
orate scenery  in  this  new  frolic 
which  is  a  feast  to  the  eye. 

ELTINGE.  "FAIR  AND  WARMER." 
Farce,  full  of  wit  and  humor. 
Highly  amusing. 

EMPIRE.  "Rio  GRANDE."  Melo- 
drama on  an  American  theme, 
gripping  tense,  and  well  acted. 

FORTY-  KM; in  ii     s T  R  F.  F.T. 

"JUST  A  WOMAN.''  Play  with  a 
"punch."  centering  around  tin  MCI •! 
industry  in  Pennsylvania. 

PULTON.  "A  WOMAN  OF  No 
IMPORTANCE."  Margaret  Anslin  and 
Holbrook  Blinn  in  Oscar  Wi'dc's 
play. 

GAIETY.  "F,RSTWHILE  SUSAN." 
Mr^.  l-'iske  in  the  role  of  an  elocu- 
tion teacher  in  a  play  founded  on 
the  novel,  "Barnabetta." 


WHAT  TO  SEE  AT  THE 
THEATRES 

HARRIS.        "HlT-TIIE-TRAIL     HOL- 

LIDAY."  Prohibition  play  in  which 
George  M.  Cohan,  the  author, 
makes  facetious  use  of  Billy  Sun- 
dayism. 

illl'PODROME.  "HiP-HiP-Hoo- 
RAY."  Sumptuous  spectacle,  full  of 
novel  surprises,  and  with  a  beauti- 
ful ballet  on  skates. 

HUDSON.  "THE  CINDERELLA 
MAN."  A  whimsical  four-act  com- 
edy with  Shelley  Hull  and  Phoebe 
Foster  in  the  cast. 

LIBERTY.  "SYBIL."  Those  pop- 
ular stars,  Julia  Sanderson,  Donald 
Brian  and  Joseph  Cawthorn  in  a 
new  musical  play. 

LONGACRE.  "THE  CHEAT 
LOVER."  Leo  Ditrichstein  in  a 
highly  successful  romantic  comedy 
of  grand  opera  life 

LYCEUM.  "THE  HEART  OF 
WETONA."  Finely  acted  and  well- 
staged  melodrama,  dealing  with  a 
white  man's  love  for  an  Indian 
woman. 

LYRIC.  "KATINKA."  A  typical 
musical  play  by  the  authors  of 
"High  Jinks"  and  "The  Firefly." 

MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "THE 
BUBBLE."  Return  engagement  of 
Louis  Mann  in  Edward  Locke's 
successful  comedy. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM.  "K  i  N  o 
HENKY  VIII."  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
in  a  sumptuous  production  of  the 
Shakespearean  play. 

PLAYHOUSE.  "CAPTAIN  BRASS- 
Biirxo's  CONVERSION."  Shaw's  com- 
edy ably  presented  by  Grace  George 
and  her  company. 

PRINCESS.  "VERY  GOOD  ED- 
DIE." Musical  piece  founded  on 
the  farce  "Over  Night."  Well  pro- 
duced 

PUNCH  AND  JUDY.  "TREAS- 
URE ISLAND."  A  creditable  per- 
formance of  the  dramatization  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  well- 
known  story  "Treasure  Island." 

REPJJBLIC.  "COMMON  CLAY." 
Sociological  drama,  highly  dramatic, 
affording  Jane  Cowl  emotional  op- 
portunities. Rather  weak  ending. 

39TH  STREET.  "A  KING  OF 
NOWHERE."  Lou-Tellegen  in  a  ro- 
mantic comedy  of  Henry  VIII's 
period. 

WINTER  GARDEN.  "ROBINSON 
CRUSOE,  JR."  Al  Jolson  in  a  new 
production  well  up  to  the  standard 
of  this  playhouse. 
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Victrola 

Th e  ins  tru m  en t   of  th e 
worlds  greatest  artists 

It  is  natural  that  in  the  musical  world  there  should  be  singers 
and  instrumentalists  whose  transcendent  art  places  them  in 
the  forefront  of  their  profession. 

These  artists  have  attained  their  commanding  positions  by 


as 


• 


reason  of  their  superb  artistry,  and  it  is  no  mere  co- 
incidence that  they  have  chosen  the  Victrola 
the  instrument  to  carry  their  sublime  art 
into  the  home  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 
The  Victrola   is   the   greatest   of  all 
musical  instruments  not  only  because  it 
brings  you  the  exact  renditions  of  the 
world's  famous  artists,  but  because  it  has 
through  sheer  merit  and  through  world- 
wide   recognition    by    millions    of 
music  lovers  earned  this  high  honor 
the  artists  have  conferred  upon  it. 


Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  the  complete  line  of  Victors  and 
Victrolas — $10  to  $400 — and  play  the  music  you  know  and  like  best. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,   Canadian   Distributors 

Important  warning.      Victor  Records  can  be  safely  and    satis- 
factorily   played   only    with    Victor    Needles    or    Tung*- tone 

Stylo*  on  Victors  or  Victrolas.      Victor  Records  cannot  be  safely 
played  on  machines  with  jeweled  or  other  reproducing  points. 


New  Victor  Records  <<«mon»trated  at  all  dealer*  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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White 


THOMAS   A     WISE    AS    FALSTAFF    IN   "THE   MERRY  WIVES   OF   WINDSOR,"   RECENTLY   AT   THE   CRITERION 


Billed   in   a   Sunday  paper   for 
a  moving  picture  house :   "All 
week — Wm.    Farnum    in    'The 
Bondman,'  with  a  change  of  features  daily." 


A  Versatile 
Countenance 


At  the 
Morgue 


Hartley  Manners  has  a  capital 
story  on.  Sir  Herbert  Tree. 
The  English  actor  had  long 
cherished  a  card,  from  Mr.  Morgan,  inviting 
him  at  any  time  to  visit  his  famous  library.  One 
morning,  finding  himself  with  a  couple  of  hours' 
leisure,  he  decided  to  make  use  of  the  priceless 
card.  Hailing  a  taxi,  he  directed  the  chauffeur 
to  take  him  to  the  Morgan  Library.  After 
bowling  merrily  along  through  countless,  clinking 
miles,  the  vehicle  drew  up  before  an  impressively 
frowning  structure,  bearing  little  resemblance  to 
the  pure  Greek  architecture  the  actor  had  been 
led  to  expect  in  the  Morgan  edifice.  "I  brung 
you  here  foist,"  said  the  driver,  patronizingly,  in 
the  idiom  of  his  caste,  as  he  opened  the  door  of 
bis  vehicle  and  motioned  the  actor  to  alight. 
"Is  this  the  library?"  inquired  Tree  dubiously. 
"Nope,"  was  the  paralysing  reply,  "this  here's 
the  morgue;  I'll  take  you  to  the  library  after- 

woids." 

*        *        * 

G   B   Shaw  Sir     Herbert     is     believed     to 

Outwitted  bc    the    only    man    alive    who 

can  boast  of  getting  the  best 

of  George  Bernard  Shaw  in  repartee.  When 
"Pygmalion"  was  produced,  Mrs.  Campbell  and  he 
were  both  fearful  that  without  love  interest,  as 
originally  written,  it  would  prove  a  flat  failure 
They  induced  Mr.  Shaw,  greatly  against  his  will, 
to  write  a  new  last  act,  with  a  strong  love  finale 
for  the  play.  When  the  infant  was  thrown  to 
the  critics,  it  survived,  being  caressed  rather  than 
rended  by  that  guild.  It  was  the  final  act  that 
justified  the  play,  and  all  admitted  that  its  enor- 
mous success  was  due  to  the  finale.  Shaw,  of 
course,  was  furious  at  having  a  success  on  his 
hands,  and  came  around  to  offer  his  most  sting- 
ing congratulations.  "You  are  a  happy  man," 
he  snarled,  "you  have  ruined  my  play,  but  you 
will  profit  by  your  mistake."  Tree  retorted : 
"How  much  happier  are  you,  G.  B.,  in  that  you 
are  the  lucky  philosopher  who  profits  by  the 
mistake  of  another."  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, Shaw  had  no  caustic  reply  on  the  tip  of 
his  witty  Irish  tongue.  With  a  reluctant  and 
twisted  smile  he  stalked  away. 


Old  Ways  Experienced     actors     who     go 

and  New  m'°  the  "pictures"  have  a  new 

sensation  when  they  realize 
the  relentless  watchfulness  of  the  camera.  It 
seems  to  them  like  a  mere  rehearsal.  But  it 
isn't.  It  is  said  that  when  Dorothy  Donnelly  did 
her  first  screen  work  she  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  abruptly  to  stop  acting  in  the  middle 
of  a  scene  when  she  felt  that  some  stage  busi- 
ness could  be  improved.  She  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  it  at  dress  rehearsals,  where  her 
suggestions  were  always  respectfully  received. 
But  in  the  movies,  when  she  dropped  her  hands 
and  stepped  forward  to  say  sweetly  to  the  di- 
rector: "Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Blank,  it  would 
be  better  if  I  did  it  this  way?"  There  was  the 
camera  registering  it  all,  and — bang  went  the 
film !  The  picture  had  to  be  done  all  over  again. 


Miss  Donnelly  has  learned  her  studio  lesson 
now,  but  they  say  that  at  the  beginning  she  in- 
advertently caused  a  waste  of  celluloid  which 
would  have  made  the  air  blue  -if  she  had  not 
been  a  popular  star. 


A  Frohman  A   permanent   Children's   The- 

Theatre  atre  's  al:)out  to  '3e  established 

in  Boston,  when  the  Toy  The- 
atre, more  recently  known  as  the  Copley,  be- 
comes the  Frohman  Theatre  some  time  next 
April.  Not  only  is  the  transfer  of  the  Toy. 
Theatre  significant  as  marking  the  establishment 
of  the  first  permanent  theatre  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  children's  plays  only,  with  five  matinees 
per  week,  but  it  will  also  be  the.  first  playhouse 
in  the  country  to  bear  the  name  of  Fmhnian. 


A  Shocking  ^  critic  recently  deplored  the 

Success  success   of    "The    Boomerang" 

on  the  ground  that  it  is  "triv- 
ial" entertainment.  It  did  not  occur  to  him.  per- 
haps, to  sympathize  with  David  Belasco,  whose 
artistic  soul  must  be  equally  shocked  at  the 
public  taste  which  pays  him  about  $18,000  a 
week.  It  would  have  been  quite  in  order,  too, 
to  sympathize  with  the  actors  for  their  unfor- 
tunate engagement  in  such  piffling  entertainment. 
Quite  true,  Mr.  Critic,  this  sort  of  wasteful  art 
should  be  discouraged. 

*        * 

A  Cantankerous      Ellen  Terr>'  tells  a  funny  story 
Lamb  about  Henry  Irving.    From  his 

childhood  up,  Henry  was 
lonely.  His  chief  companions  in  youth  were  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare.  He  used  to  study  "Ham- 
let" in  the  Cornish  fields,  when  he  was  sent  out 
by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Penberthy,  to  call  in  the  cows. 
One  day,  when  he  was  in  one  of  the  deep,  nar- 
row lanes  common  in  that  part  of  England,  he 
looked  up  and  saw  the  face  of  a  sweet  little  lamb 
gazing  at  him  from  the  top  of  the  bank.  The 
symbol  of  the  lamb  in  the  Bible  had  always  at- 
tracted him,  and  bis  heart  went  out  to  the  dear 
little  creature.  With  some  difficulty  he  scram- 
bled up  the  bank,  slipping  often  in  the  damp,  red 
earth,  threw  his  arms  round  the  lamb's  neck  and 
kissed  it.  The  lamb  bit  him. 


High  Brow  Brander      Matthews      declares 

Drama  that    "the    highbrow    is   a    real 

menace  to'  the  drama."  So  he 
is.  Those  people  who  are  continually  talking 
about  the  decadence  of  the  drama  and  how  much 
better  it  was  in  the  days  gone  by  are  ignorant 
of  the  history  from  which  they  quote  so  glibly. 
In  many  phases  of  acting  it  is  not  as  good.  In 
play  construction,  development  of  character  and 
appropriate  dialogue  the  greater  part  of  the  pres- 
ent is  infinitely  superior  to  the  major  part  of  the 
past's  very  best.  The  "highbrows"  are  constantly 
clamoring  for  the  literary  drama,  which  to  them 
means  a  play  written  by  an  established  name  in 
letters.  If  he  is  a  foreign  author  so  much  the 
better.  What  is  the  result?  Most  plays  from 
such  a  source  are  hopelessly  deficient  in  what 
goes  to  make  up  a  play  that  will  either  act  or 
amuse.  Others  go  into  ecstasies  about  anything 
that  comes  from  abroad.  The  result  is  \ve  hear 
a  tremendous  amount  about  uplifting  drama  and 
are  regaled  with  sad  exhibitions  of  Strindberg, 
Bjornson  and  Hauptmann  at  their  worst. 


Quoth  the  Charles   Brooklield,  in  his  de- 

Raven —  lightful    "Reminiscences,"   tells 

some  amusing  experiences  in 
theatrical  boarding  houses.  "Generally  the  smaller 
salaried  actors  stayed  in  theatrical  lodgings ; 
these,  as  a  rule,  were  terribly  stuffy,  dirty  little 
dens,  but  cheap.  I  used  usually  to  find  facing 
my  bed  a  grinning  lithograph  of  a  popular  come- 
dian who,  I  fancy,  used  to  present  his  work  of 
art  to  the  various  landladies  in  part  discharge 
of  his  bill.  I  also  had,  for  my  sins, 'to  subsist  a 
good  deal  on  a  favorite  stew  of  his,  strongly 
flavored  with  onions  and  Worcester  sauce.  .Most 
of  my  hostesses  would  produce  at  the  end  of  the 
week  a  visitor's  book,  in  which  one  was  ex- 
pected to  write  his  name,  together  with  some 
complimentary  sentiment.  The  most  popular 
seemed  to  be,  'A  home  from  home.'  I  once 

simply    wrote,    'Quoth    the    raven '    and    the 

landlady,  who  didn't  understand  the  quotation, 
was  profuse  in  her  thanks  I  believe  to  this  day 
she  shows  it  with  pride  to  her  visitors." 


Long  Waits  John     Galsworthy's     "Justice" 

for  Recognition  has  been  greeted  as  the  dra- 
matic triumph  of  the  season. 
It  is  packing  the  Candler  Theatre.  "Major  Bar- 
bara" was  one  of  the  successful  offerings  of  the 
past  winter.  Both  of  these  plays  have  been  await- 
ing production  in  America  for  something  like 
ten  years,  while  managers,  from  time  to  time, 
have  lamented  the  lack  of  good  material.  One 
wonders  how  many  plays  being  written  to-day 
will  receive  their  first  recognition  from  a  1926 
audience. 


Difficulties  of  The    difficulty    of    maintaining 

the  Repertoire         a  first-class  repertory  company 
System  is  illustrated  in  Grace  George's 

experience  at  the  Playhouse. 
Success  and  publicity  for  an  actor  mean  offers 
from  other  managers  and  more  money.  Mary 
Nash  left  to  star  in  a  new  production  and  re- 
turned after  its  failure;  Conway  Tearle  made 
capital  of  his  prestige  by  entering  the  movies, 
and  Louis  Calvert  resigned  when  there  was  talk 
of  a  trip  to  Chicago.  In  the  days  of  the  Daly 
stock  there  were  few  temptations  to  desert,  hence 
loyalty  was  an  easy  virtue. 


Twenty  Authors     H    "il    takes    nine    tailors    to 
to  One  Play  make  a  man,"  The  Friars  see 

no  reason  why  twenty  authors 
shouldn't  be  employed  in  writ- 
ing a  play.  That,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  theory 
upon  which  this  theatrical  club  is  working  in 
the  preparation  of  a  short  melodrama  for  its 
forthcoming  Frolic.  This  melodrama  is  to  run 
twenty  minutes  and  to  be  written  by  twenty 
authors — an  author  a  minute.  The  dramatists 
expected  to  work  upon  this  multi-collaboration 
are  Augustus  Thomas,  George  M.  Cohan,  Bayard 
Veiller,  Louis  Anspacher.  Eugene  Walter,  Chan- 
ning  Pollock,  Rennold  Wolf.  James  Montgomery. 
Augustus  McIIugh,  Max  Marcin  and  others. 
The  scheme  is  only  an  elaboration  of  the  Eng- 
lish musical  comedy  system,  but  think  of  the 
royalties,  if  royalties  had  to  be  paid  on  a  play 
like  this,  and  think  what  would  happen  when  the 
first-night  audience  called  "Author?" 
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CANDLER.  "JUSTICE."  Play  in  four  acts  by  John  Gals- 
worthy. Produced  on  April  3rd  with  this  cast : 

Jaanics  How,  Henry  Stephensoii;  Walter  How,  Charles  Francis;  Robert 
Cokeson,  O.  P.  Heggie;  William  Falder,  John  Barrymore;  Sweedle,  Cecil 
Clovelly;  Wister.  F.  Cecil  Butler;  Cowley,  Watson  White;  Mr.  justice 
Floyd,  Wallis  Clark;  Harold  Cleaver.  Thomas  Louden;  Hector  Frome, 
Lester  Lonergan;  Captain  Danson.  V.  C.,  Rupert  Harvey;  The  Rev. 
Htigh  Miller,  Walter  Geer;  Edward  Clements.  John  S.  O'Brien;  Wooder, 
Ashton  Tonge;  Moaney.  Charles  Dodsworth;  Clipton,  Walter  McEwin- 
O'Cleary,  Warren  F.  Hill;  Ruth  Honeywill,  Cathleen  Nesbitt. 

Galsworthy's  "Justice,"  which  had  its  first  American  pro- 
duction in  Chicago  by  the  Hull  House  Players  in  191 1,  has 
found  its  way  to  the  New  York  stage  for  the  first  time  after 
fifteen  years  of  neglect,  and  established  itself  at  once  as  a  suc- 
cessful venture  in  every  material  sense. 

The  production  of  the  play  here  was  an  experiment.  That 
plays  of  the  kind  should  succeed  should  be  the  simple,  custom- 
ary thing.  We  say  of  the  kind,  for  while  Galsworthy  possesses 
that  sincerity  that  makes  effective  playwriting,  he  is  usually  so 
exasperatingly  indeterminate  that  he  defeats  his  own  purpose. 
The  production  of  the  play  in  England  is  said  to  have  brought 
about  prison  reforms.  Possibly;  but  the  revelation  of  prison 
horrors  is  only  a  part  of  the  significance  of  the  play.  Much 
that  is  set  forth  in  it  is  incurably  inherent  in  character. 

A  young  man  employed  as  a  clerk  raises  a  check  in  order  to 
procure  money  with  which  to  leave  England  with  its  moral 
and  legal  impediments  to  his  marrying  or  living  with  a  woman 
whose  husband  is  a  brute,  unworthy  of  her.  The  conditions 
thus  involved  constitute  the  background  of  the  story.  In  them 
lie  the  most  pitiful  and  touching  aspects  of  the  case.  It  is 
this  human  side  of  it  that,  with  its  sympathetic  quality, 
outweighs  the  undeniable  justice  of  the  penal  laws.  Possibly  a 
part  of  the  indictment  against  English  social  and  legal  con- 
ditions may  not  be  discerned  by  American  audiences.  But  our. 
audiences,  lacking  full  information,  do  not  analyze  the  situa- 
tion. They  see  only  the  simple  story  of  weaklings,  weak  by 
force  of  circumstance,  by  the  operation  of  the  laws,  helpless 
with  their  natural  inclinations  for  liberty  in  the  face  of  a 
superior  force.  The  young  man  cannot  escape  circumstances 
and  the  working  of  the  law.  For  his  forgery  he  experiences 
the  horrors  of  solitary  confinement,  and,  after  his  release,  still 
followed  by  the  law  for  a  minor  offense  in  procuring  employ- 
ment, he  escapes  the  law  by  suicide. 

Three  features  of  the  play  find  full  expression  in  the  acting. 
The  culprit,  the  weakling,  the  victim    (played  by  John  Barry- 
more)   is  seen  in  his  cell.     It  is   an  astonishingly  effective  bit 
of  acting  appalling  with   its  simplicity  and  truth.     The  pallid, 
shorn   face,   not   disguised   by   artifice,  is  not   the   familiar  one 
of   John    Barrymore.     In    fact,   there   is   no   artifice   anywhere, 
none   in   the   acting.     The   performance   is   individual,   one   of 
those  achievements  that  we  are  accustomed  to  call  inimitable, 
and  which  belong  ever  after  to  the  one  actor.     The  mechan- 
ical  hasty  tread   of   the   floor   of   the   cell    from    side   to   side 
would  be  as  obvious  a  means  of  expression  to  one  actor  as  to 
another,  just  as  it  is  natural  to  the  prisoner.    He  is  affrighted 
in    the    wrecked    state    of    his    nerves,    at    his    portentous 
shadow  on  the  wall,  an  inexplicable  something  apart  from 
him ;  he  hears  the  hammering  on  their  doors  of 
the   prisoners    in    futile   revolt;   the   scene   closes 
with   his  beating  on  the  door  added  to  the  din.  ^ 

Throughout    Mr     Barrymore's 
acting    was 
rep  ression. 
John  Barry- 
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William    Balfour    and    Grace    George    in    Bernard    Shaw's 
play,  "Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion."  at  the  Playhouse 

more  usually  means  animation,  joy  of  living  and 
a  certain  sense  of  being  John  Barrymore,  pleas- 
ing  enough   to   behold;   none   of   that  this    time. 
fHe    was    subdued    to    the    character    he    worked 
with.     Admirable.     He  was  one  of  the  accidents. 
so  to  speak,  that  make  for  this  unexpected  suc- 
cess  of   a  play   not   adapted   to   entertainment  or  even 
edification. 

The  second  accident,  so  to  speak,  was  O.  P.  Heggie 
as  the  good  hearted  head  clerk. 

The  third  accident,  provided  in  the  laboratories 
of  nature,  was  Cathleen  Nesbitt  as  the  unfortunate 
creature  for  whom  and  himself  the  prisoner  sought  a 
better  life  and  finally  died. 

EMPIRIC.  "Rio  GRANDE."  Play  in  four  acts  by 
Augustus  Thomas.  Produced  on  April  4th  with  this  cast : 

Colonel    Bannard,    Richard    Bennett;    Lieut.    Ellsworth,    Calvin 
Thomas;  C'olonel  Wolcott,  Bennett  Southard;  Major  Lane,  Robert 
Me  Wade;   Bill   Hecht.  Frank  Campeau;  Captain   Meadows,  Saxon 
Kling;  Dr.  Carson,  Francis  M.  Verdi;  Dr.  Morris,  Theodore  von 
Elz;  Trooper  Redmond,  John  Warnick;  Mexican,  Juan 
Villiana;     Mrs.     Lane,     Amelia     Gardner;     Nan.     Lola 
Fisher;    Sue    Meadows,    Gertrude    Dalton. 

After    several    excursions 
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Margaret    Mower   and   Frank   Conroy 
Sfr.NK   IN   "TIIK.   MAGICAL  CITY."  NOW  BEING  PRESENTED   BY  THE  WASHINGTON  SQUARE   PLAYERS  AT    THE    BANDBOX    THEATRE 


THE    THEATRE 


Charles    Cherry,    Cynthia    Brooke,    Phyllis    Ncilson-Terry, 
Montagu    Love 


SCENE    IN     "THE    GREAT    PURSUIT"    RECENTLY 
AT    THE    SHUBERT   THEATRE 


into  the  field  of  psychic 
research  and  the  subtle 
analysis  of  character  and 
motives,  with  varying  and 
questionable  success,  Au- 
gustus Thomas  has  re- 
turned to  the  medium  best 
associated  with  his  fame. 

"Rio  Grande"  is  a  straight  out  and  out  melo- 
drama on  an  American  theme  constructed  with 
notable  skill,  developed  by  characters  redolent 
and  instinct  of  the  soil  and  expressed  in  terse 
pregnant  dialogue.  A  play  of  picturesque  move- 
ment and  gripping  power  is  "Rio  Grande."  Very 
human,  tense  and  characteristic  is  Richard  Ben- 
nett's rendering  of  the  elderly  Colonel  married 
to  his  youthful  ward.  Equally  soldierly  and  apt 
is  Robert  McWade  as  the  Major,  while  his  effici- 
ent wife,  the  common-sense  guardian  of  the 
Post's  morals,  is  brilliantly  rendered  by  Amelia 
Gardner.  The  couple  in  design  and  execution 
could  not  be  improved  upon.  The  young  lieutenant 
whose  love  for  the  Colonel's  wife  brings  about 
the  tragic  complications  is  agreeably  presented 
by  Calvin  Thomas,  while  the  despicable  orderly 
is  acted  with  swift  telling  strokes  by  Frank 
Campeau.  Lola  Fisher  is  the  young  wife.  She 
plays  with  unaffected  simplicity  and  true  emo- 
tional effectiveness.  The  settings  are  admirable 
and  the  staging  deftly  illuminating. 


George  is  a  charmingly  en- 
gaging representative  of  ir- 
responsible, but  accomplish- 
ing youth.  She  makes  the 
role  younger,  perhaps,  than 
the  author  originally 
tended,  but  it  loses  nothing 
thereby.  As  Brassbound,  the 
surly  product  of  imagined  in- 
justice, Robert  Warwick 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
A  picture  of  virile  splendor 
he  acts  the  tamed  brute  with 
fine  repressed  fervor  and 
picturesque  expression.  His 
cockney  assistant  was  the 
real  thing  as  presented  by 
Lewis  Edgard,  while  the  im- 
perturbable jurist,  Sir  How- 
ward  Hallam,  found  a  happy  exponent  in  Ernest 
Lawford.  The  American  Naval  Captain's  comic 
perplexity  was  neatly  expressed  by  John  Cromwell. 


PLAYHOUSE.  "CAPTAIN  BRASSBOUND'S  CON- 
VERSION." Play  in  three  acts  by  Bernard  Shaw. 
Produced  on  March  2Qth  with  this  cast: 

Leslie  Rankin,  Herbert  Druce;  Felix  Drinkwater,  Lewis 
Edward;  Hassan,  George  Kent;  Lady  Cicely  Waynflete, 
Grace  George;  Sir  Howard  Hallam,  Ernest  Lawford; 
Marzo,  Guthrie  McCHntic;  Captain  Brassbound,  Robert 
Warwick;  Kiddy  Redhrook,  Malcolm  Morely;  Johnson, 
Richard  Clarke;  Osman.  Rexford  Kcndrick;  Sidi  el  Assif, 
William  Balfour;  Cadi  el  Kintafi,  Clarence  Derwent; 
Petty  Officer,  Daniel  Eames;  Captain  Hamlin  Kearney, 
John  Cromwell. 

For  the  fifth  and  last  production  of  her  first 
stock  company  season  at  the  Playhouse,  Grace 
George  presented  "Captain  I'.rassbound's  Conver- 
sion." Artistically  successful  in  every  way,  the 
final  offering  measured  up  to  the  high  standard 
set  by  its  predecessors.  The  Shawian  comedy  is 
perfect  entertainment.  How  irresistible  is  a 
pretty  woman,  reliant,  capable,  witty  and  en- 
dowed with  common  sense !  Mr.  Shaw  exploits 
amid  picturesque  surroundings  and  with  the  aid 
of  that  scintillating  dialogue  of  shrewd  truth, 
sparkling  epigram  arid  bewildering  but  amusing 
paradox.  As  Lady  Cicely  Waynflete,  Miss 


SHUBERT.  "THE  GREAT  PURSUIT."  Comedy 
in  four  acts  by  C.  Haddon  Chambers,  a  new 
version  of  "The  Idler."  Produced  on  March 
22nd  with  this  cast : 

General  Merry  weather.  W.  Graham  Browne;  Kate 
Merryweather,  Jeanne  Eagels;  Lady  Harding,  Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry ;  Sir  John  Harding.  Montagu  Love^  Blos- 
som, Eric  Nelson;  Benson,  Nicholas  Joy;  Mark  Crosby, 
Charles  Cherry;  Mrs.  Crosby,  Cynthia  Brooke;  Simeon 
Strong,  Bruce  McRae;  Miss  Swinnington,  Dorothea 
Frishy;  Hargraves,  Alexandra  Herbert;  Mrs.  Gynn-Stan- 
nipre,  Marie  Tempest;  Lord  Airdale,  W.  S.  Hcldcr;  Lady 
Airdalc.  Edith  King;  Scrantoni,  Arthur  Holbrook;  Lord 
Winters,  Gordon  Gunniss;  Lady  Norton,  Alys  Baldwin; 
Bennett,  Harry  Neville. 

When  "The  Idler"  was  originally  produced  at 
the  old  Lyceum  Theatre  in  1890  it  was  a  fair  suc- 
cess. Married  women  who  visited  men  in  their 
bachelor's  quarters  at  peculiar  hours  had  some- 
thing then  of  the  element  of  dramatic  surprise. 
The  situation  since  has  been  worked  to  death. 
C.  Iladdon  Chambers,  its  author,  has  rewritten 
his  old  piece  under  the  name  of  "The  Great  Pur- 
suit," which  Joseph  Brooks  presented  at  the 
Shubert  with  a  really  superior  cast.  But  all  the 
labor  involved  is  unproductive.  From  almost 


W.  Graham  Browne  and  Marie  Tempest  in 
"The    Great   Pursuit" 


every  point  of  view  "The  Great  Pursuit"  is  a 
hopelessly  bad  play.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
fable  advances  not  a  jot,  a  lot  of  irrelevant 
characters  and  talk  are  introduced.  There  is  a 
lamentable  lack  of  motive,  while  each  character 
in  turn  indulges  ri  a  monologue  that  the  audi- 
ence may  get  a  glimmering  of  what  it  is  all  about. 
Sir  John  Harding,  who  in  his  reckless  days 
of  youth  killed  a  man  out  West,  is  played  by 
Montagu  Love  with  much  sincerity.  Bruce 
McRae  is  the  American  brother  of  the  murdered 
man,  hot  for  vengeance.  Quite  un-American,  Mr. 
McRae,  always  pleasing,  is  nice  and  manly. 
Charles  Cherry  is  a  young  Englishman  who  feels 
he  was  jilted  by  the  wife  of  Sir  John,  and  who 
very  caddishly  tries  to  utilize  his  knowledge  of 
the  homicide  to  his  selfish  end.  Mr.  Cherry 
looks  in  fine  physical  shape  and  is  quite  satis- 
factory. The  wife,  who  is  so  nearly  comprom- 
ised, is  acted  by  Phyllis  Neilson-Terry.  Mis^ 
Terry  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  youthful 
British  womanhood.  Then  there  is  Marie  Tem- 
pest, impudently  arch,  clever  and  amusing  as  a 
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knowing  widow,  and  Cynthia  Brooke  as  Mr. 
Cherry's  mother,  a  role  which  she  acts  with  dis- 
cerning elegance  and  distinction.  W.  Graham 
Browne  is  a  conventional  English  general  and 
Jeanne  Eagels  a  flippant  daughter. 


CORT.  "THE  BLUE  ENVELOPE."  Farce  in 
three  acts  by  Frank  Hatch  and  Robert  E.  Ho- 
iiKins.  Produced  on  March  I3th  with  this  cast: 

John  Doe,  Walter  Jones;  Richard  Roe,  George  Probert; 
Dr.  Andrew  Maurice,  George  W.  Howard;  Colonel 
Horatio  Bulger,  Edwin  Forsberg;  Dr.  Plank,  Ralph 
Nairn;  Professor  Coogan,  John  L.  Kearney;  Attendant. 
Kurd  Fenimore;  First  Policeman,  C.  W.  Goodrich;  Mrs. 
Strele,  Belle  Theodore;  Mary  Ackers,  Ethel  Valentine; 
Mrs.  Doe,  Beth  Franklyn;  Alma,  Josie  Sadler;  The 
Angel,  Carrie  Reynolds. 

"The  Blue  Envelope,"  as  the  title  of  a  play, 
immediately  suggests  a  transaction  in  which 
"papers"  figure.  We  know  that  these  "papers" 
are  to  pass  through  various  hands,  and  that  the 
vicissitudes  of  comedy  or  tragedy  are  dependent 
on  them.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  they  have  served 
their  time  in  the  drama,  but  they  have  never 
been  known  to  fail  to  provide  entertainment  of 
some  sort.  The  papers  in  this  case  are  a  pack- 
age of  love  letters  which  complicate  the  love  af- 
fairs of  a  number  of  people  and  which  help  the 
action  of  the  play  without  being 
tediously  obtrusive. 

The  play  is  so  complicated  in 
its  antecedent  conditions  that  it 
is  slow  in  getting  down  to 
action,  so  that  it  only  reaches  a 
good  measure  of  hilarity  in  its 
last  act,  when  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  comedy  characters  and 
the  sweetheart  of  another  find 
them  in  a  sanitarium  pretending 
to  be  under  treatment.  There 
are  so  many  tangles  to  be  un- 
raveled that  the  humor  is  more 
in  individual  performances  than 
in  the  scheme  or  incidents  of  the 
play.  Such  a  good  actor  as 
Walter  Jones  could  not  fail  to 
lie  amusing  from  time  to  time 
lie,  married,  has  written  love 
letters  to  an  anonymous  youns 
women  who  proves  to  be  as  at- 
tractive as  she  is  crafty.  She 
turned  out  to  be  already  married 
to  one  of  the  characters  visit- 
ing the  sanitarium,  so  that  in 
the  end  John  Doe  (Walter 
Jones"), 


nusoand  of  the  women  with  the  Blue  Envelope, 
is  enabled  to  marry  the  girl  he  loves,  escaping 
his  former  wife's  demands,  for  her  present  hus- 
band turns  up  among  the  inmates  of  the  sani- 
tarium. 

Whatever   value   the   play   may   have   is   in   its 


Carrie  Reynolds  and  Beth  Franklyn  are  attractive 
as  the  two  principal  women.  In  short,  the  farce 
is  wholly  of  the  stage  and  is  possible  only  be- 
cause of  the  individual  merits  of  the  performers. 
These  performers  give  us  some  delicious  mo- 
ments, but  it  is  from  them  and  not  from  the 


embarrassed     by     the 


Walter   Jones   and    Carrie    Reynolds 


John    L.    Kearney,   Ethel   Valentine,   Beth   Franklyn,    Ralph  Nairn,   Walter  Jones,   Belle  Theodore 

presence  of  his  wife  who  has  found  his  where-  production    and    some    bits    of    acting.      Ralph 

abouts,  escapes  the  penalty  of  writing  unauthor-  Nairn  gives  a  droll  performance  of  a  doctor  at 

ized  love  letters ;  while  his  companion  in  the  re-  the   sanitarium,   and  a   similar  character,   differ- 

sort,  Richard  Roe  (George  Probert),  the  former  entiated,  is  amusingly  played  by  George  Howard. 
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John    L.    Kearney,    Carrie    Reynolds,    Ethel    Valentine, 
George   Probert,    Beth   Franklyn,   Walter  Jones 

play.  They  provide  something  human  for  the 
artificial  product,  which  sparkles  and  bubbles  at 
all  times,  and  serves  to  keep  the  audience  in  good 
humor.  Some  of  the  scenes  in  the  play  are  very 
laughable,  especially  those  in  Plank's  Sanitarium 
where  Walter  Jones'  antics  as  the  patient  caused 
gales  of  merriment.  The  piece  is  well  staged  and 
affords  ample  scope  for  clever  farce. 


NEW  AMSTERDAM.  "KING  HENRY  VIII." 
Historical  play  by  William  Shakespeare  pre- 
sented on  March  141)1  with  the  following  cast: 

King  Henry  VIII,  Lyn  Harding;  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Herbert  Tree;  Cranmer,  Charles  Fuller;  Cardinal 
Campeius,  Claude  Beerbohm;  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Fred 
Eric;  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Charles  Dalton;  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  Reginald  Carrington;  Earl  of  Surrey,  Eric 
Maxon;  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lionel  Braham;  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny,  Edward  S.  Forbes;  Lord  Sands,  Arthur  Row; 
Sir  Henry  Guildford,  A.  D.  Mavity;  Sir  Thomas  Lovell, 
Craig  Ward;  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux,  Alfred  Shirley;  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Douglas  Ross;  Griffith,  Henry  Herbert;  1st 
Gentleman,  Eric  Snowden;  2nd  Gentleman,  Charles 
Howard;  Garter  King  at  Arms,  H.  R.  Irving;  Surveyor, 
Gerald  Harner;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Arthur  Gaskill;  Servant, 
Walter  Plinge;  A  Crier,  Cecil  Nixon;  A  Scribe,  Frank 
Arnold;  Jester,  Henry  Herbert;  Queen  Katharine,  Edith 
Wynne  Matthison;  Anne  Bullen,  Willette  Kershaw; 
An  Old  Lady,  Maud  Milton;  Patience,  Katherine  Sayre. 

In  a  sumptuous  and  splendidly  pictorial  pro- 
duction of  "Henry  VIII,"  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree,  as  Cardinal  Wolsey,  made  his  first  Amer- 
ican reappearance  after  an  absence  of  eighteen 
years,  at  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre.  As  it 
is  now  accepted  that  the  greater  part  of  the  text 
of  this  historical  chronicle  play  was  written  by 
John  Fletcher  and  others  and  merely  touched 
up  and  embellished  by  the  Bard  of  Avon,  no 
particular  howl  can  go  up  that  the  book  has  been 
mangled  to  make  an  actor-manager's  holiday. 
Much  of  the  text  can  be  cut  and  this  has  been 
done,  for  after  all  its  main  interest  is  centered 
in  a  few  big  scenes,  for  four  vital  characters. 
The  rest  is  pageantry  as  the  stage  directions 
plainly  indicate.  The  verse  is  not  swamped  in 
excess  of  costume  and  decoration;  on  the  con- 
trary some  interesting  incidents  are  marvellously 
enhanced  by  the  beauty  of  the  appointments. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  is  a  role  that  makes  no 
severe  tax  on  the  equipment  of  any  well 
grounded  player.  It  is  pantomimically  showy. 
The  evidences  of  the  prelates  swelling  am- 
bitions, his  love  of  pomp,  his  cruel  sacrifice  of 
all  those  who  would  block  his  march  to  the 
Papal  chair  find  powerfully  picturesque  expres- 
sion in  Sir  Herbert's  polished  technic.  It  is  an 
impressive,  if  uninspired,  figure  that  he  presents 
outwardly,  while  the  mental  traits  of  the  Car- 
dinal are  deftly  and  illuminatively  presented. 
Sir  Herbert's  elocutionary  gifts  are  varied  and 
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expressive,  and  the  long  recital  before  the  close 
in  which  "the  butcher's  cur"  relates  the  story  of 
his  tragic  downfall  is  delivered  with  moving  elo- 
quence. A  superlatively  excellent  rendering  of 
Bluff  King  Hal  is  given  by  Lyn  Harding.  It  is 
an  impersonation  of  sterling  merit,  sustained, 
humorous  and  withal  historical. 

Plaintively  sincere,  if  somewhat  monotonous  in 
speech,  is  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  as  the  Queen. 
Womanly,  tender  and  gentle  it  differs  from  the 
majestic  sweep  of  imperious  indignation  so  as- 
sociated with  readings  of  Arragon's  Katharine. 
Charles  Dalton  makes  a  pathetic  figure  as 
Buckingham  and  the  numerous  minor  roles  are 
'all  adequately  if  not  brilliantly  presented.  The 
scenic  features  are  very  beautiful  and  the  final 
scene  is  a  finely  composed  picture  of  impressive 
solemnity,  brilliant  color  and  well-handled  mov- 
ing mass. 


CRITERION".  "Tin-  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WIND- 
SOR." Comedy  by  William  Shakespeare  presented 
on  March  2Oth  with  this  cast : 

Sir  John  Falstaff.  Thomas  A.  Wise;  Mr.  Ford,  Orrin 
Johnson;  Mr.  Page,  Fuller  Mellish;  Fenton,  Paul 
Gordon;  Justice  Shallow,  Owen  Meech;  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 
Ernest  Cove;  Dr.  Caius,  Robert  Paton  Gibbs;  Slender. 
Percival  Vivian;  Host  of  the  Garter  Inn,  Charles  W. 
Butler;  Bardolph,  William  E.  Evans;  Pistol,  Edward 
Kummeron;  Nym,  Henley  Edwards;  Robin,  Reggie 
Sheffield;  Simple,  Barry  McCullom;  Rugby,  Ralph 
Bradley;  John,  Harry  Smith;  Robert,  Forrest  Doolittle; 
Mistress  Ford.  Viola  Allen;  Mistress  Page,  Henrietta 
Crosman;  Anne  Page,  Beatrice  Beckley;  Mistress 
Quickley,  Annie  Hughes. 

Joseph    Urban    is    a    very    remarkable    scenic 
painter,   but    when   the 
expression    of    his    art 
becomes    so    dominant 
that    a    Shakespearean 
classic   is    sacrificed   to 
conform  to  its  demands 
it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 
When    in    addition    the 
Reinhardt-Sumurun  in- 
fluence   brought    down 
by    Prof.    Ordynski    is 
emphasized    still    more 
it  is  not  surprising  that 
the     presentation      of 
"The   Merry   Wives  oi 
Windsor,"   at   the   Cri- 
terion,   is    a    far    from 
satisfying  one.    This  is 
a  pity  for  Mr.  Hackett 
has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  money  on 
the    production.      "The 
Merry   Wives  of  Windsor" 
is     a     simple      Elizabethan 
farce   which,    for   effective- 
ness, should  be  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  the  veritable  Eng- 
lish   tradition.      Nothing    is 
gained  by  clothing  the  char- 
acters   in    costumes    better 
suggestive   of    the    Arabian 
Nights  than   Warwickshire. 
Much  is  lost  when  the  sim- 
ple interior  of  a  British  inn 
is    exchanged    for    a    some- 
thing that  would  adequately 
represent    Aladdin's    cave. 
Anything  more   uncomfort- 
able than  this  scene  "where 
mine   ease"   is   supposed  to 
be    taken    could    hardly    be 
imagined.  The  whole  scenic 
conception   is  bizarre,  thea- 
trical and  inappropriate.  To 
the    use    of    the    practical 
bridge  in  the  first  act,  rea- 
son,   sense   and    clarity   are 
all  sacrificed. 

To  get  up  the  role  of  Sir 
John  Falstaff  in  a  week  is 
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a  herculean  task  but  Thomas  A.  Wise  did  it  when 
Mr.  llackett's  illness  made  it  impossible  for  that 
player  to  assume  the  role  so  indissolubly  associ- 
ated with  his  distinguished  father's  histrionic 
fame.  Mr.  Wise  was  more  than  satisfactory  as 
Sir  John  and  as  he  acquires  ease  in  the  part 
should  soon  round  it  into  a  characterization  of 
superlative  art  value.  It  is  human,  mellow,  unc- 
tuous and  picturesque.  The  fat  knight  as  he 
renders  hiin  is  instinct  with  rich  and  ripe  humor. 
Paul  Gordon  is  an  impulsive  Fenton ;  Beatrice 
Beckley  a  sweet  and  gracious  Anne  Page;  Annie 
Hughes  an  efficiently  varied  Dame  Quickley,  and 
Percy  Vivian  a  characteristically  fatuous  Slender. 
Orrin  Johnson's  Ford  is  highly  explosive.  The 
wives  are  played  respectively  b'y  Viola  Allen  and 
Henrietta  Crosman.  A  more  restlessly  but  aim- 
lessly animated  pair  never  trod  the  boards.  Fuller 
M,ellish  was  a  capable  Page;  Charles  W.  Butler 
was  droll  as  Mine  Host  of  the  Garter,  and  some 
really  spirited  and  natural  acting  was  done  by 
Master  Reggie  Sheffield  as  Robin,  Sir  John's 
sophisticated  boy. 


Morrison 


Seen 


AMY  FITZPATRICK 

recently   as   Sister  Cecilia   in 
production    of 


tile    Belasco 
"Marie-Odile" 


HELEN  ROGERS 
This    attractive    singer     will     shortly 
appearance   in 


"HENRY  IV."  PART  II.  The  Harvard  Chap- 
ter of  Delta  Upsilon  deserves  all  praise  for  its 
courage  and  enterprise  in  making  a  revival  of 
Henry  IV,  Part  II.  Two  performances  of  this 
chronicle  history,  the  first  in  over  ninety  years, 
were  given  at  the  Century  Lyceum  before  de- 
servingly  large  and  appreciative  audiences.  The 
production  was  finely  sympathetic  in  the  ade- 
quateness  and  appro- 
priateness of  the  scen- 
ery and  costumes. 
Presented  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Rich- 
a  r  d  Ordynski,  long 
time  assistant  of 
Reinhardt,  it  offered 
all  the  best  features  of 
that  system  in  Shake- 
spearean presentation. 
Color,  movement  and 
speed  were  nicely 
blended  and  for  ama- 
teurs the  effect  pro- 
duced was  quite  out  of 
the  ordinary.  There 
was  good  humorous 
unction  displayed  by  C. 
B.  Wetherell  as  Sir 
John  Falstaff  and  good 
reading  by  Sam  Hume 
as  Prince  Hal  (himself  a 
stage  decorator  of  fine  ac- 
complishment). As  a  sus- 
tained picture  of  character, 
instinct  with  the  best  spirit 
of  the  traditional.  R.  T. 
Twitchell's  Bardolph  was  a 
gem  of  comic  assumption. 


the   concert   field 


nake    hi 


MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S. 
"SEE  AMERICA  FIRST." 
Comic  opera  in  two  acts  by 
T.  Lawrason  Riggs  and 
Cole  Porter.  Produced  on 
March  28th  with  this  cast : 

Lo,  Henry  Red  Eagle;  T.n-La. 
Jeanne  Cartier;  Percy,  Clifton 
Webb;  Guy,  Leo  Gordon;  Mar- 
maduke,  Lloyd  Carpenter;  (Veil 
Duke  of  Pendragon,  John  H. 
Goldsworthy;  Sarah  Perkins. 
Clara  Palmer;  Algernon,  Alger- 
non Greig;  Chief  Blood-in-His- 
Eye,  Felix  Adler;  F.thel.  Roma 
June;  Gwendolyn.  Betty  Brew- 
ster;  Muriel,  Gypsy  O'Brien; 
Polly  Huggins.  Dorothie  Bige- 
low;  Senator  Huggins.  Sam  Ed- 
wards; And  Ambrose,  Himself. 

"See  America  First"  is 
good  entertainment.  That 
the  book  seems  to  have 
originated  among  college 
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students  is  not  a  serious  matter  for  criticism. 
In  effectiveness  the  little  opera  is  professional. 
Ihe  plot  is  impossible  except  to  the  willing  im- 
agination. There  was  never  a  school  in  which 
young  women  in  the  West  were  taught  the  man- 
ners of  Squaws  or  that  Squaws  were  taught  the 
manners  of  society.  It  is  possible  that  a  young 
woman  of  society  may  go  West  to  lind  a  real 
man  for  her  husband,  as  she  does  in  this  little 
opera,  so  that  fancy  and  fact  are  evenly  enough 
balanced.  What  takes  place  is  in  the  open,  with- 
out doors  to  slam  and 
run  in  and  out  of ;  there 
are  no  "papers" ;  there 
is  none  of  the  usual 


D 


clever  in  the  variations  on  nature.  'Ihey  do 
wonders  with  small  means  in  getting  stage  ef- 
fects. They  stand  alone  in  that  particular.  Not 
all  their  plays  are  significant  or  essentially  new, 
but  every  new  bill  has  something  worth  the  while. 
"Children,"  by  Guy  Bolton  and  Tom  Carlton,  the 
first  play  in  their  last  bill,  does  not  strike  a  true 
note.  It  concerns  negroes  in  a  country  district 
in  South  Carolina.  A  mother  who  has  two  grown 
sons,  one  just  escaped  from  the  penitentiary  and 
the  other  a  criminal  sought  by  the  authorities 
for  some  crime  just  committeed,  shoots  and  kills 
the  one  son  hiding  behind  curtains  in  order  to 
save  the  other  son.  By  killing  the  one  son  :it 
the  moment  the  officers  are  about  to  drag  him 
from  his  hiding  place  the  fresh  crime  is  fixed  on 
the  slain  son,  who  was  innocent  of  it,  and  further 
domestic  trouble  was  averted.  If  this  is  not  an 
exact  statement  of  the  situation  it  is  sufficient 
that  a  negro  mother  slays  one  son  to  save 
another.  The  little  play  is-  saturated  with  crim- 
inality, and  is  shocking  without  any  compensation. 
"The  Age  of  Reason,"  a  comedy  by  Cecil  Dor- 
rian,  is  more  to  the  purpose.  A  girl  and  her 
friend,  a  girl  companion,  discuss  the  sepa- 
ration  that  is  about  to  take  place  between 
the  parents  of  one  of  them.  They  hold  a 
kind  of  court  and  decree  what  the  pareats 
should  do,  namely  remarry  in  a  way  that 


The  use  of  a  few  curtains  gave  us  interiors  and 
exteriors  without  the  need  of  shifting  of  scenery 
and  of  consequent  waits.  Twenty  people  were 
employed  in  it.  Roland  Young,  as  the  Notary, 
Josephine  A.  Meyer,  the  wife,  and  Walter  Frank! 
as  the  draper,  were  of  a  professional  excellence 
rare  in  any  company. 


BOOTH.  "THE  CO-RESPONDENT."  Play  in 
four  acts  by  Alice  Leal  Pollock  and  Rita  Wei- 
man.  Produced  on  April  loth  with  this  cast : 

Servant  in  ihe  Junction  House,  H.  S.  Von  Weiser; 
Robert  Gordon,  Harrison  Hunter;  James  Morel),  William 
L.  Gibson;  Anne  Gray,  Irene  Fenwick;  Detective  Ma- 
honey,  Louis  Hartnian;  Detective  Granger,  Edward  Spald- 
ing;  Sweeney,  George  Clarke;  Fred  Calvin,  H.  H.  Sleight; 
Georgia  Welsingham,  S'uzanne  Willa;  John  Manning, 
Norman  Trevor;  Mrs.  Spotswell,  Winifred  Harris;  Herne 
J.  W.  Hartman,  Mrs.  Langdon  Van  Kreel,  Marie  Cham- 
bers; Craig  Stephenson,  Harry  Hadfield. 

Anne  Gray,  a  simple  young  New  England 
woman,  just  escapes,  in  an  obscure  Western 
town,  a  mock  marriage  to  Langdon  Van  Kreel, 
who  is  already  married.  Coining  to  New  York 
she  becomes  a  star  reporter  of  the  Daily  News; 
the  managing  editor  of  which  is  in  love  with  her. 
He  gives  her  the  assignment  to  find  out  the  name 
of  the  co-respondent  in  the  Van  Kreel  divorce 
suit.  She  finds  that  she  is  the  woman  named. 
How  publicity  is  avoided,  how  her  good  name  is 
cleared  and  her  happiness  secured  Alice  Leal 
Pollock  and  Rita  Weiman 
have  worked  out  with  fine 
technical  ingenuity,  sus- 
tained interest  and 
direct  logical 
movement  in  a 


White 

A  prominent  member  of  the   Metropolitan   Opera 
Ballet  School 


stuff  of  comedy  or  farce  equally  preposterous. 
We  have  nature  translated  with  a  free  hand. 
The  production  is  also  without  artificiality. 
Sensuousness  is  avoided,  but  the  sense  of  at- 
tractive personal  beauty  and  that  which  i" 
spiritually  pleasing  is  characteristic  of  the 
production. 

It  would  seem  that  the  principal  figure  in 
the  opera  among  the  women  is  a  young  lady  of 
social  distinction,  stage  ambitions  and  ample 
means.  That  is  a  personal  equation  which  has  a 
certain  interest,  but  it  is  immaterial,  requiring 
no  particular  consideration.  Miss  Dorothie  Bige- 
low  was  the  pupil  of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  is 
equipped  vocally.  Her  singing  is  better  than  her 
speaking  voice,  which  needs  training.  She  is 
handsome  and  self-possessed.  She  only  has  to 
become  self-possessed  in  the  professional  way. 
She  lacks  freedom  in  expression  in  acting,  but 
her  first  appearance  may  be  regarded  as  success- 
ful. The  cast  was  competent.  Some  of  the 
comedy  was  supplied  from  the  outside  by  l-V!ix 
Adler,  a  fun  maker  who  may  be  described 
as  having  something  of  the  New  Thought  in  him. 
The  chorus  dancing  was  good.  Many  of  the 
gs  were  up  to  the  •.tandard.  The  scenery  was 
•  of  a  high  artistic  order. 


Mishkin 


VIRGINIA   G1TCHELL 


r.AXDI'.OX.  Four  one  act  plays  presented  on 
.\l;in-h  20th  with  the  following  players: 

Mary  Morris  Ralph  Roeder.  Mary  Timmons,  Robert 
Strange.  Frank  Conroy.  Harold  Meltzer,  Glenn  Hunter, 
v  G.  Tuckc-r.  Florence  EnriRht,  Jean  Strange. 
,]  <  .  .  Helen  Westley,  C.  Hooper  Trask,  Mar- 
jnrie  Dean.  Edward  J  Ballantine.  Margaret  Mower,  W. 
A.  Richar.l-.on.  Jr.,  Spaldinc  Hall.  Roland  Young, 
Tosephine  A.  Meyer,  Suzctte  Stuart.  Walter  FrankI,  Lil- 
lian Hudson.  Holland  Robin  Hudson,  Otto  K.  Liveright, 
C.  Hooper  Trask.  S.  A.  Eliot,  Jr. 

The  Washington  Square  Players  are  extremely 


This  five-year-old  child  scored  a  hit  at  the  recent  per- 
formance given  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Ballet  School 

will  provide  step-parents  of  the  directed  choice. 
One  of  the  grown  actresses  emphasized  childhood 
by  appearing  in  bare  legs.  This  was  a  touch  of 
the  much  sought  after  novelty. 

"The  Magical  City,"  a  play  in  free  verse,  by 
Zoe  Atkins,  was  of  the  day ;  an  old,  old  story, 
but  new  in  its  externals,  its  stagecraft  and  verse. 
An  actress,  beloved  by  a  poet,  to  whom  her 
heart,  such  as  it  is,  is  given,  has  chosen  the 
easiest  way  and  lives  on  the  bounty  of  a  rich 
protector.  '1  he  half-mad  poet  kills  this  man 
when  he  unexpectedly  returns  to  the  apartment. 
The  not  unusual  scene  was  unusually  well  played. 
'I  here  were  some  unconventional  touches  in  it. 
Miss  Margaret  Mower,  her  first  appearance  on 
this  stage  we  believe,  revealed  herself  as  an 
actress  of  promise.  At  her  first  appearance  on 
the  scene  she  threw  aside  her  opera  cloak  and 
stood  forth  half  clad,  coming  direct  from  some 
scene  of  stage  triumph. 

In  "Pierre  Patelin,"  a  French  farce  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  players  were  at  their  best. 
No  one  could  imagine  that  a  play  of  the  fifteenth 
century  could  represent  any  new  and  advanced 
ideas.  It  was  new  in  its  quainlncss  and  oldness. 


Mishkin  gUEEXIE  SMITH 

Another  graceful  member  of  the   Metropolitan  Opera 
Ballet   School 

four-act  play.  It  is  a  pity  the  piece  was  not 
produced  earlier  in  the  season.  It  is  an  offering 
of  distinct  merit  and  literary  achievement.  No 
one  who  witnesses  it  will  be  other  than  finely 
entertained.  Anne  Gray  is  acted  by  Irene  Fen- 
wick  with  nice  simplicity,  genuine  sincerity  and 
emotional  conviction.  Harrison  Hunter,  ;;s  the 
selfish  egoist  Van  Kreel  is  a  vital  exponent  of 
social  suavity.  The  managing  editor  is  played 
with  graceful  vigor  and  freedom  from  exagger- 
ation by  Norman  Trevor.  The  laconic  business- 
like humor  of  the  city  editor  finds  happy  ex- 
pression in  the  person  of  H.  H.  Sleight,  Van 
Kreel's  wife  is  deftly  outlined  by  Marie  Cham- 
bers. The  minor  roles,  are  in  excellent  hands 
The  third  act  of  (Continued  on  page  304) 
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THE     THEATRE 


Sarony  ENID   BENNETT 

Playing  Clara  Fleckner  in  "Cock  o'  the  Walk" 


with   Otis  Skinner 


©  Ira  L.  Hill 

LILLIAN    ALLK.N 


Ira  L.  Hill 

MAY  COCHRANK 


A  leading  exponent  of  the  mod- 
ern dance.  Miss  Cochrane  is 
a  great  society  favorite  and 
her  charming  personality  has 
won  for  her  many  admirers. 
Even  '  Wall  Street  men  are 
found  among  her  pupils,  seek- 
ing in  the  "Hesitation"  distrac- 


Appearing for  the  screen  with 
the  Equitable  Company.  Her 
latest  release  is  "The  Shadow 
of  a  Doubt,"  in  which  she-  ap- 
pears as  Ruth 


tion   from  financial 


©  Floyd 

NAOMI    GUILDERS 

A   favorite   film  star   of  the 

Vitagraph  Company 


ROMA  JUNE 
In    "See    America    First,"    the 
comic    opera    recently    seen    at 
Maxine  Ellr>n"s 


13  Ira  L.  Hill 


JUSTINE  JOHNSTONE 
Seen    with   Gaby   Deslys   in   "Stop!    Look  I    Listen!" 


NEW   PORTRAITS   OF   SOME   POPULAR   FAVORITES 
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Profanity  on  the  Stage 


HAVE  you  ever  heard  of  a  dreadful  dis- 
ease called  mania  blasphematoria,  or 
word-madness?  It  isn't  one  of  those 
things  that  you  catch  at  any  particular 
time  of  year,  and  for  which  "patent  medicines" 
are  sold  across  drug  store  counters.  Nor  would 
it  appear  that  it  depends  upon  a  "germ."  The 
ordinary  practitioner  might  find  some  difficulty 
in  diagnosing  the  symptoms,  but  just  the  same, 
the  malady  exists.  It  has  been  proclaimed  as 
virulent  by  no  less  nn  authority  than  our  old 
friend,  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  and  it  was  discovered 
by  a  gentleman  called  Virga.  The  dreadful  dis- 
order is  said  to  be  very  sinister,  leading  to  all 
kinds  of  moral  disaster,  and  many  know  its  dire 
results. 

The  New  York  stage,  at  the  present  time,  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  acute  throes  of  mania  blas- 
phematoria, and  the  horror  of  word-madness. 
What  we  find  it  easier  to  consider  under  the 
simple  title  of  profanity  rages  in  our  midst,  and 
has  become  so  popular,  and  so  terrifyingly  gen- 
eral that,  as  a  rule,  it  eludes  our  notice.  The 
use  of  profanity  on  the  modern  stage — prin- 
cipally the  American  stage — no  longer  finds  any 
dissenting  voice  in  its  chorus  of  upholders.  It  is 
accepted  as  inevitable,  and  worse  still,  as  one  of 
the  most  potent  provokers  of  the  capricious  thing 
known  as  laughter. 

When  a  comedian  has  run  the  gamut  of  his 
witticisms,  and  the  audience  is  still  cold  and 
"unresponsive,"  and  the  critics  are  making  mental 
notes  of  the  usual  "lack  of  humor,"  and  the  fate 
of  a  production  hangs  in  the  balance,  profanity  is 
called  upon  to  help  the  situation,  and  usually 
succeeds  in  actually  saving  it !  The  comedian  at 
bay,  gives  loud  utterance  to  the  word  that  signi- 
fies "Hades!"  and  the  ice  is  broken.  Men  burst 
into  laughter  at  the  brilliancy  of  the  sally  (it 
sounds  so  home-like!),  and  strange  to  say, 
women,  whose  delicacy  we  love  to  idealize,  are 
equally  amused.  The  interjection  is  uttered 
loudly  and  without  hesitation,  and  for  some  occult 
reason,  it  seems  to  put  the  entire  assemblage  at 
its  ease. 

The  situations  of  the  average  farce  may  seem 
strained  and  conventional  and  a  lack  of  colloquial 
humor  may  militate  against  it,  but  the  very  in- 
stant that  the  commodity  which  I  may  allude  to 
as  "distilled  damnation"  is  introduced,  the  at- 
titude of  the  public  changes. 

T  X  vaudeville,  no  well-regulated  "artist"  can 
afford  to  overlook  the  inevitable  effect  of  sea- 
soned profanity.  Sometimes  it  offers  even  a  cli- 
max to  a  sketch.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  a  little 
affair  that  was  dull  as  ditch  water.  It  had  no 
novelty  to  educe,  and  the  poor  author  was  at  his 
nils'  end  to  devise  a  raison  d'etre.  The  end  of 
the  sketch  caught  the  public 

The  lovely  heroine  was  struggling  to  free  her 
legitimate  father  from  the  arresting  clutches  of 
her  lover.  She  succeeded  in  doing  this,  but  we 
were  not  at  all  thrilled.  However,  just  as  the 
curtain  was  about  to  fall,  she  let  the  old  gentle- 
man loose,  and  in  dramatic  and  emotional  tones 
exclaimed  :  "Now  run  !  Run  !  Run  like  hell !" 
Salvos  of  applause  greeted  this.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, it.  seemed  so  home-like.  Even  the  serious 
playwrights  realize  the  advantage  of  an  occa- 
sional lapse  into  the  jargon  of  the  gutters.  They 
ply  their  characters  with  "cuss  words"  that 
years  ago,  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  any 
decently  organized  gathering.  These  never  fail. 


By  ALAN  DALE 

The  use  of  profanity  on  the  modern 
stage  is  accepted  as  inevitable,  and  worse 
still,  as  one  of  the  most  potent  prorukerx 
oj  the  caprii-iuiis  Iliiiu/  kninvn  as  laughter. 


It  seems  silly  to  inveigh  against  such  a  very  easy 
and  certain  way  to  the  affections  of  the  public. 
As  for  the  utterance  of  the  name  of  the  Deity, 
it  is  so  usual,  that  it  has  ceased  to  attract  even 
casual  attention. 

The  hero  says  "My  Gawd!"  so  frequently  that 
it  has  become  a  stock  phrase.  The  villain  has 
no  other  exclamation  to  utter,  while  the  "comic 
relief"  unwilling  to  he  outdone,  gives  a  cheery 
sound  to  the  blasphemy.  To-day,  nobody  seems 
to  care  a  hang !  There  was  a  time  when  every 
critic  would  have  taken  pains  to  point  out  the 
disorder  once  known  as  impiety.  However,  to 
understand  impiety,  one  has  to  own  some  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  piety,  and  that  is  no  longer 
an  issue. 

We  laugh.  We  "let  it  go."  After  all,  it  is 
harmless.  If  by  means  of  profanity,  an  audience 
can  be  "kept  good,"  then,  it  is  reasoned,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  be  oversqueamish. 

A  good  many  years  ago — to  be  precise,  eigh- 
teen years  ago — an  effort  was  made  by  a  gentle- 
man made  Guggenheimer,  to  frame  an  anti-swear- 
ing ordinance.  This  ordinance  was  offered  to 
the  Board  of  Aldermen.  We  all  had  a  good  deal 
of  fun  with  it  in  our  artless  way.  It  afforded 
much  food  for  discussion,  and  became  a  "topic." 
Some  people  felt  that  the  stage  would  suffer  ter- 
ribly from  this  ordinance,  because  it  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  easily  understood  "humor"  of 
mild  profanity,  that  if  one  attempted  to  stop  it, 
half  the  comic  opera  comedians,  most  of  the 
vamlevillers,  and  dozens  of  "handsome"  leading 
men  would  be  put  out  of  commission. 

Mr.  Guggenheimer  asserted  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  profanity  used  upon  the  stage  was  sheer 
and  unadulterated  profanity.  "It  is  quite  pos- 
sible," he  said,  "to  use  the  word  'd n'  in  a  way 

that  is  not  profane.  The  word  itself  is  not  nec- 
essarily blasphemous.  It  all  depends  upon  the 

way  in  which  it  is  uttered.  If  one  man  'd n" 

another,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  most  profane  thing, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  blasphemy."  Mr.  Guggenheimer  at  that  time, 
explained  to  me  exactly  what  had  prompted  his 
sensational  action.  "My  object  was  the  protec- 
tion of  women  and  children,"  he  said.  "Their 
danger  was  brought  home  to  me  one  day  when 
I  was  out  driving  with  my  wife  and  children. 
We  became  entangled  with  a  truck.  The  volley 
of  profanity  that  the  truck  driver  sent  forth, 
simply  paralyzed  us.  It  was  outrageous,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  an  ordinance  making  blas- 
phemy of  any  kind  punishable  by  fine,  would  be 
a  benevolent  institution.  Since  then,  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  women  and 
children,  thanking  me  for  my  work.  And  strange 
to  say,  many  of  the  letters  came  from  the  wives 
of  the  truck  drivers  themselves." 

Of  course  that  was  long  ago.  It  amused  us 
all  so  much  that  in  vaudeville,  the  comedians 
used  to  say,  "Go  to  Guggenheimer !"  as  a  sort  of 
compromise  profanity,  and  our  sense  of  humor 
was  tickled. 

You  see,  we  looked  at  extreme  cases  only,  re- 
duced it  all  ad  absurdum,  and  smiled  it  into  the 
limbo  of  the  ludicrous. 


'PIIK  late  Augustin  Daly,  in  his  dislike  of  pro- 
fanity, went  so  far  as  to  eliminate  "cuss 
words"  from — Shakespeare!  In  no  possible  man- 
ner could  he  have  injured  the  "cause"  so  pro- 
foundly. 'I  here  was  a  cry  of  horror  at  his  van- 
dalism. It  was  in  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  thai  the  elimination  occurred.  In  the 
scene  between  l.ysamlir  and  llermia,  the  lady 
listens  attentively  to  his  throbbing  speech  and 
exclaims:  "Oh,  hell!  to  choose  love  by  another'-, 
eye."  Daly  cut  that  out,  and  left  I.ysander  to 
utter  his  remarks  without  interruption  from  the 
lady.  Shaw  rose  to  the  occasion  (he  has  always 
loved  occasions!)  and  wrote:  "At  such  moments, 
the  episode  of  the  ass's  head  rises  to  the  dignity 
of  allegory."  London  kicked  hard,  and  waxed 
saucy,  and  Mr.  Daly  was  led  to  believe  that  he 
had  his  "nerve"  with  him  when  he  attempted  to 
tamper  with  the  classics ! 

It  is  possible  to  drive  most  arguments  into  the 
thickets  of  absurdity.  In  the  matter  of  pro- 
fanity, sanity  is  necessary.  The  mere  utterance 
of  the  words  "hell"  and  "damn"  can  be  per- 
fectly dignified,  and  also  "fraught  with  signifi- 
cance" as  Laura  would  say.  But  when  the  words 
acquire  the  intonation  of  the  gutter,  and  are 
spoken  with  the  gusto  of  the  truck  driver,  and 
the  street  urchin,  then  I  can't  quite  grasp  their 
usefulness  as  a  source  of  humor. 

Several  times  in  watching  farce,  I  have  tried 
to  count  the  times  that  laughs  have  been  evoked 
by  profanity.  Invariably,  1  have  given  it  up  in 
despair,  for  the  task  grew  too  arduous.  Logic- 
ally, there  was  not  the  faintest  excuse  for  mirth, 
for  profanity  per  se,  is  not  at  all  amusing,  but 
undefiled  English  seems  to  pall  upon  the  average 
New  York  audience,  and  the  "every  day"  touch 
of  the  streets  has  become  a  sort  of  necessity. 

There  is  scarcely  a  musical  show,  or  a  vaude- 
ville entertainment  that  does  not  cater  to  the 
disease  of  mania  blasphematoria  at  some  time  or 
other.  No  matter  how  refined  the  subject  or 
how  polite  its  appeal,  the  colloquialisms  of  the 
slums  must  be  introduced  to  quicken  the  audi- 
ence into  a  sense  of  appreciation.  It  is  as 
though  the  playwright  were  afraid  of  his  set  of 
characters  until  he  has  charged  them  with  ex- 
pletives. The  modern  audience  apparently  looks 
upon  men  and  women  as  foreign  until  they  have 
given  signs  of  familiarity  with  our  fascinating 
vulgarities. 

Types  are  actually  "high-brow" — than  which 
there  is  nothing  more  criminal — until  they  have 
manifested  their  willingness  to  sink  to  our  level. 
Then  the  audience  wakes  up ;  the  people  feel  at 
home;  a  sense  of  intimacy  is  established,  and  the 
fate  of  many  a  play  has  hinged  upon — just  that. 

QF  late,  the  disease  has  assumed  such  propor- 
tions that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  over- 
look it.  It  is  very  seldom  that  one  sees  a  play 
that  does  not  suffer  from  the  bacillus  discovered 
by  Virga.  Abroad,  of  course,  this  condition  does 
not  prevail.  "Cuss"  words  are  used,  but  they 
are  not  inevitably  looked  upon  as  witty  and  hu- 
morous. They  are  serious,  and  emphatic,  as  they 
should  be,  and  perhaps  they  are  even  necessary. 
In  New  York,  however,  they  have  long  ceased 
to  suggest  anything  but  ribald  laughter.  Hades 
is  the  most  "fantastic"  resort  ever  imagined,  and 
if  in  a  really  serious  episode  the  hero  uttered  the 
word  "damn,"  he  would  be  greeted  with  profuse 
laughter. 
I  suppose  that  the  real  reason  why  profanity  is 
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so  popular  is  that  it  was  once  upon  a  time  con- 
sidered very  naughty,  and — well,  we  are  a  very 
juvenile  community  still  immeasurably  addicted 
to  the  forbidden  fruit.  The  hayseed  will  com- 
promise with  his  conscience,  and  say  "Gol  darn 
it !"  In  rural  communities  where  they  are  anxi- 
ous to  be  on  the  safe  side,  they  will  exclaim 
"Great  Scott !"  and  your  Aunt  Samantha  feels 
perfectly  entitled  to  an  occasional  "Gosh!"  In 
the  metropolis — the  gay,  the  glittering  metropolis 
—in  the  unconventional  and  untrammeled  wilds 
of  Lobster  Square,  we  love  to  throw  off  our  "By 
Goshes!"  and  our  "Gol  darn  its!"  and  all  the 
diluted  make-believes  and  utter  the  "real"  words 
proudly,  unfearingly  and  unashamedly. 

There  you  have  it  in  a  nutshell.  Our  love  of 
profanity  is  merely  due  to  the  spirit  of  deviltry 
— and  you  must  admit  that  it  is  a  curiously  pro- 
vincial manifestation  of  that  spirit.  Once  let 
profanity  become  general  in — er — Philadelphia 
and  other  rural  districts,  and  we  shall  drop  it 
like  a  hot  potato.  At  present  we  look  upon  it  as 
spicy,  rakish,  and  metropolitan.  The  little  lad  in 
the  street  seldom  opens  his  mouth  without  using 
the  name  of  the  Nazarene.  He  thinks  this  is 
"grown-up"  and  daring.  When  we  laugh  at  pro- 
fanity on  the  stage,  we  have  exactly  the  same 
outlook  as  the  little  street  boy.  We  are  "grown- 
up" and  daring.  Every  playwright  knows  this. 
Every  comedian  realizes  our  weakness.  In  real- 
ity it  is  hideous  and  lamentably  stupid. 

At  times,  the  pathos  of  the  thing  oppresses  me. 
It  is  awfully  sad  to  watch  an  audience  of  adults 
— tired  business  men,  and  their  much-more-tired 
wives — passing  by  witty  lines,  epigrams,  and  cute 
phrases,  to  guffaw  at  the  jargon  of  the  gutter, 
and  the  colloquialism  of  the  slum. 

The  few  who  are  proud  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, who  realize  its  possibilities,  who  have 
tried  to  fathom  its  magnificent  vocabulary,  and 
who  have  studied  its  poetry,  must  be  ineffably 
disgusted  at  its  abuse  on  the  modern  stage. 
Words  that  were  once  whispered  in  smoking 
rooms,  and  uttered  loudly  merely  in  bar-rooms, 
are  to-day  used  unfalteringly  in  any  kind  of 
play.  Even  the  fastidious  have  at  last  ceased  to 
deplore  this. 

IT  appears  that  a  manager  is  entitled  to  con- 
sider his  theatre  in  the  same  light  as  his  private 
house.  For  that  reason,  he  may  "bar"  anybody 
he  likes,  just  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  ex- 
clude any  person  objectionable  to  him  from  the 
sanctity  of  his  home.  That  being  the  case,  you 
may  feel  inclined  to  wonder  why  he  does  not 
balk  at  the  profanity  that  you  cannot  imagine  he 
would  tolerate  in  his  home.  If  the  theatre  be 
his  home,  then  let  him  eliminate  from  it  the 
nauseating  chatter  of  the  streets.  Every  rule 
works  two  ways. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  plays  must  be  actually 
written    around   profanity.     The   playwright   im- 
agines a  hero  or  a  heroine  in  such  a  position  that 
the  utterance  of  a  blasphemy  will  be 
sensationally   funny.     Of  course,  it  is 
easy  to  do  this,  or  was  easy.     To-day 
it  is  becoming  difficult  to  devise  any 
situation    in    which    exclamatory    pro- 
fanity   will    administer    the    necessary 
surprise.     There  is  really  no  incentive 
to  wit  and  humor  in  musical  comedy 
or  vaudeville.     At  the  last 
moment,     the     comedians, 
given  carte  blanche,  will  ar- 
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range  some  variation  of 
mania  blasphematoria  a  n  <1 
nothing  more  is  needed. 
You  will  hear  the  chest- 
wrenched  guffaw,  the  con- 
tagious horse-laugh,  a  n  d 
the  whinny  of  easy  ap- 
proval, and  no  claque  can 
emulate  these. 

The  curious  thing  about 
it  is  that  the  vocabulary  of 
profanity  is  really  very  lim- 
ited. There  are  only  a  few 
words  that  should  be  placed 
in  the  index  c.rpnryatorius. 
Now,  if  they  were  pretty 
words  we  should  grow  fear- 
fully tired  of  them.  You 
know  how  quickly  we  weary 
of  certain  phrases,  and  how 
they  finally  become  butts 
for  humor. 

We  really  change  our 
vocabularies  with  our  fash- 
ions. But  it  is  not  so  in  the 
matter  of  profanity.  Of 
the  few  words  that  blas- 
phemy cherishes,  we  never 
tire.  We  hear  them  in  our 
daily  round — in  subway. 


Mishldn 

LYIHA    LOCKE 

This  coloratura   soprano  credited 
by    the    critics    with   possessing   a 
rcmarkabk-    voice,    belongs    to    the    school    of    Patti 
and  Tetrazzini.     She  sang  recently  in   Philadelphia 
for    the    St.     Rita    benefit    with    great    success    and 
will  be  heard  on   the  concert  stage  this  spring.      She  took  the  part   of  Titania. 
and    also   was   Juliet  to    Orville    Harrold's    Romeo   at   the    Shakespeare   Tercen- 
tenary Celebration  at  the  Biltmore  on  April  24th. 


AXDKKK  UAULlCTTli 

A   French  actress  and   singer    who    was    successful    a. 

tile    Gaiete-Lyrique,    1'aris,    before    the    war.      She    has 

become   a   favorite    in    this  city,    having   entertained   at 

the  homes  of  leading  society  women. 

street  car,  hotel  lobby,  and  in  any  crowd,  and 
one  would  think  that  we  might  sicken  of  them. 
One  would  imagine  that  we  should  go  to  the 
theatre  just  for  relief  from  the  ugly  utterances. 
lJut    it   is    at    the    theatre    that   they    flourish 
most  pertinaciously   and  it   is  there  that  they 
are  happily  housed,  and  eminently  cosy.    They 
may   conceivably  have  offended   us   as   we   encountered   them   in 
our  daily  walks,  but  in  the  playhouse,  we  accept  them  as  some- 
thing  delightfully   humorous,   and   mirror-like.     We   may   laugh 
at  nothing  else,  but  at  those  words,  we  collapse  in  jovial  glee. 
It  is  strange  isn't  it? 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  not  "quite  the  thing"  for 
women  to  frequent  music  halls,  while  it  was  dreadful  for  the 
fille  to  be  seen  there.  The  profane  jokes  inseparable  from 
those  resorts  were  supposed  to  be  outside  of  a  woman's  ken,  and 
if  she  did  go  to  a  music  hall,  she  never  boasted  of  it.  l!ut 
to-day!  All  the  matinee  girls  (if  such  persons  exist  apart  from 
the  signatures  to  "press  agent"  stuff  in  the  daily  papers!)  adore 
the  halls,  and  revel  in  the  humor  of  the  comedians — humor  which 
is  usually  hyper-profane. 

Women  do  not  object  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  known 
a>  mania  blasphematoria.  They  help  it  along  by  their  patron- 
age, and  so — it  has  spread  like  a  veritable  eczema.  It  is  the 
"barber's  itch"  of  laughter. 

Just  as  in  the  bar-room,  the  chap  who  makes  frequent  allu- 
sions to  the  name  of  the  Deity,  is  looked  upon  as  a  "good  fel- 
low"— a  "decent  sort"  with  no  frills  about  his  constitution — so 
on  the  stage,  the  comedian  who  adopts  similar  tactics,  is  re- 
garded as  "intimate"  and  lovable. 

Men  who  make  an  awful  fuss  about  the  women  who  smoke — 
as  though  a  cigarette  were  the  very  acme  of  evil — can  find  no 
wrong  in  permitting  their  wives  and  daughters  to  listen  to  the 
disgusting  inanity  of  the  profanity-chewer.  The  comedian  ex- 
claims "My  Gawd!"  with  a  really  superb  disregard  for  the 
conventions. 

Youths  who  have  been  "swearing"  all  day,  because  they  have 
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©  Moffett        N'ORMAN  TREVOR 

An  Englishman  of  brief  experience  in  America. 
He  played  Sir  Robert  Temple,  the  Prime 
Minister  in  Hall  t'aine's  play  "Margaret 
Schiller,"  with  fine  restraint.  He  is  now  in 
"The  Co-Respondent" 


Dllpont 


CHARLES    CHERRY 


His  good  looks  and  his  ease  and  repose  have 
made  of  this  actor  a  veritable  matinee  idol 
Mr.  Cherry  is  maintaining  well  his  burden  of 
some  of  the  strongest  scenes  in  the  all-star 
revival  of  "The  Great  Pursuit" 


©Moffett         JOHN    MILTKRN 

Who  plays  the  Indian  Agent  in  "The  Heart 
of  Wetona."  is  an  actor  of  sure  touch  and 
the  authority  of  long  and  varied  experience. 
There  is  an  underlying  pathos  in  his  work  and 
personality  that  has  an  especially  strong  appr.il. 


©  Moffett        T     ROV    BARNES 

An  English  actor  with  a  most  un-English  sense 
of  humor.  The  women  in  his  audiences  like 
liini  he-cause  he  U  handsome,  the  men  because 
he  is  genuinely  funny.  He  is  one  of  the 
pillars  of  "Katinka" 


©  Moffett 


ERNEST  TRUEX 


©  Moffett 


SHELLEY  HULL 


In  "Very  Good  Eddie"  this  popular  young 
actor  has  duplicated  his  success  in  "The 
Dummy"  and  in  "A  Good  Little  Devil."  His 
work  is  distinguished  by  sincerity  and  by 
a  keen  and  subtle  humor. 


One  of  our  most  forceful  young  leading  men. 
When  he  created  the  role  of  "The  Cinderella 
Man"  he  simply  deepened  the  impression  made 
upon  playgoers  by  his  vigorous  methods  as 
leading  man  in  "The  Promised  Land" 


POPULAR    LEADING    MEN    WHO    HAVE    SCORED    SUCCESSES    THIS    SEASON 
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THE     TH  EAT  RE 


been  taught  to  believe  that  it  i>  the  "real  manly" 
thing  to  do,  go  to  the  vaudeville  houses  at  night, 
to  hear  the  comedians  and  the  buffoons  do  the 
same  thing,  an'!  they  discover  that  apparently 
there  is  no  other  sure  road  to  the  risible  affec- 
tions of  the  audience. 

Since  the  Guggenheimer  day,  nobody  has  arisen 
to  combat  the  evil.  Grave  gentlemen  write  of  all 
sorts  of  abuses  to  the  "papers,"  and  sweet  women 
writers  (adherents  of  the  "sob  squad")  discuss 
the  latest  thing  in  grievances,  but  never  this ! 

Probably  in  desperation,  some  day  a  "blue  law" 
will  be  discovered  to  cope  with  the  situation.  I 
imagine  that  there  must  be  some  "blue  law"  for 
everything,  if  one  could  only  afford  the  time  nec- 
essary to  unearth  it.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
hope  for  the  assistance  of  what  we  call  "good 
taste."  Profanity  is  now  firmly  enthroned  in  our 
midst,  and  it.  has  been  so  useful  to  playwrights 
and  managers  that  its  abdication  is  not  to  be  an- 
ticipated. It  is  essentially  a  New  York  institu- 
tion, and  the  stage  which  follows,  hut  never  leads, 
gives  New  York  what  it  apparently  demands — 
unexpurgated  profanity.  It  is  the  contamination 
of  the  English  language. 


We  are  free  from  it  nowadays — in  the  movies 
only !  The  splendid  silence  of  the  screens  may  at 
least  be  commended.  The  stories  told  on  the 
screens — the  cheap,  clap-trap  histories  of  crime, 
vice,  and  poverty,  are  the  very  themes  that  on  the 
spoken  stage,  would  be  eked  out  by  large  doses 
of  profanity.  But  the  film  heroes  are  of  necessity 
silent ;  the  film  comedians  are  perforce  dumb, 
and  the  feet  of  a  Charlie  Chaplin  are  relied  upon 
to  do  the  work  that  the  profane  lips  of  a  stage 
comedian  would  accomplish  much  more  readily. 
On  the  stage— at  least  that  stage  which  he  would 
adorn — Mr.  Chaplin  would  merely  have  to  master 
the  utterance  of  a  few  gutter  words,  to  hold  his 
own  with  all  the  others — or  with  most  of  them. 
llowrver,  Chaplin  is  living  proof  that  it  is  emin- 
ently possible  and  even  more  eminently  profitable 
to  appeal  to  the  laughter  of  the  masses  without 
blasphemy  and  profanity. 

Many  of  the  "artists"  who  prevail  in  musical 
comedy  and  vaudeville  might  learn  from  little 
Chaplin.'  They  all  say  that  his  "humor"  is  not 
of  a  particularly  elevated  brand,  but  at  least  it  is 
more  elevated  than  theirs !  It  does  not  rely  upon 
the  "vernacular"  for  success.  It  is  the  result  of 


hard  work,  and  a  genuine  effort  to  provide 
amusement  that  is  harmless.  There  is  no  trading 
upon  the  traditional  and  ingrained  dislike  for 
vulgar  utterances,  and  decayed  English.  I  am 
no  lover  of  the  "pictures,"  but  1  confess  that 
the  silence  of  the  humorous  films  is  rather  rest- 
ful, and  the  relief  from  the  thraldom  of  profan- 
ity fs  at  times  grateful. 

The  "favorites"  of  the  screens  "get  there"  with 
out  any  aid  from  the  jargon  of  the  gutter.  The 
average  comedian  must  surely  regard  that  fact  as 
remarkable,  for  he  cannot  "get  there"  without 
that  help.  New  York  will  wake  up  some  day, 
and  instead  of  bothering  about  its  "drinking 
cups"  at  the  theatre,  will  interest  itself  in  the 
infection  that  spreads  from  the  language  tolerated 
on  the  stage.  That  is  really  of  very  much  more 
importance  to  the  community.  This  awakening 
is  bound  to  occur  sooner  or  later — probably  later. 

Some  daring  playwright,  of  iconoclastic  ideas 
will  write  a  play  in  which  not  one  "cuss  word" 
happens,  and  the  innovation  will  make  such  a  hit 
that  a  tremendous  pecuniary  success  will  be 
scored.  And  then  others  will  follow  suit,  and 
the  redemption  of  our  language  become  possible. 


The  Rialto — A  Theatre  Without  a  Stage 


AN  event  of  moment  in  the  amusement  life 
of  New  York  was  the  opening,  on  April 
22nd,  of  the  Rialto  Theatre  at  Forty- 
second  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  the  former 
site  of  Hammerstein's  Victoria.  A  unique  fea- 
ture of  this  new  cinema  temple  is  that  it  has  no 
stage.  If  the  policy  agreed  upon  is  adhered  to, 
as  doubtless  it  will  be,  the  popularity  and  the 
possibilities  of  motion  pictures  will  be  tested 
along  lines  that  have  been  suggested,  though 
never  fully  realized  at  the  Strand,  the  one  house 
at  all  comparable  to  the  newest  home  of  photo- 
graphic art  and  music. 

The  Rialto  is  a  moderately  large  building, 
seating  2,000,  quite 
enough  to  make  the  ven- 
ture profitable  if  the 
chairs  are  occupied 
twelve  hours  out  of  every 
twenty- four;  but  excep- 
tional capacity  was  not 
sought  by  the  men  who 
designed  the  theatre, 
whereas  conspicuous  dec- 
orations were  studiously 
avoided.  The  aim  of  the 
management  was  not  to 
advertise  the  greatest 
and  most  sumptuously 
appointed  photoplay 
house  in  America.  Sump- 
tuous appointments  are 
there,  to  be  sure,  but 
always  unobtrusive. 

Following    ideas    that 
may     appear     hopelessly 
impracticable  to  the  un- 
imaginative       exhibitor, 
Managing  Director  S.  L. 
Rothapfel    has     realized 
his   ideal   of   a   building 
in    which    everything    is 
subordinated  to  the  dis- 
play on  the  screen.     Where  the  stage  would  or- 
dinarily be  located  there  is  a  permanent  decora- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  colonnade  with  marble  stairs 
that    affords    an    effective    location    for    soloists. 
Then  the  color  scheme  of  the  theatre  is  neutral. 
In  the  dome,  old  ivory  is  the  prevailing  tint,  the 
decorations   graduating   into    solid   colors   at   the 
seating  level,  with  reds  predominant  in  the  car- 
pets,   hangings    and    upholstery.      Through    this 
ingenious    decorative    treatment,    in    conjunction 


with  a  marvelously  intricate  system  of  electric 
lighting,  it  is  possible  to  vary  the  color  tone  in 
the  auditorium  that  it  may  harmonize  with  the 
picture  being  shown,  an  unprecedented  and,  at 
least,  creditable  effort  to  place  an  audience  in 
a  receptive  mood. 

The  Rialto  most  certainly  is  the  first  theatre 
to  offer  an  atmosphere  so  conducive  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  photoplays,  and  in  another,  prob- 
ably more  vital  requisite,  it  is  superbly  equipped. 
Even  as  manager  of  the  Regent,  before  he  had 
achieved  undisputed  supremacy  among  exhibitors, 
Mr.  Rothapfel  perceived  the  natural  connection 
between  music  and  pictures,  an  alliance  recently 


I'F.RMANENT    DECORATIVE    SETTING  IN  LIKf  IIF  A  STACK  AT   THE  RIALTO  THEATRE. 
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recognized  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Hugo 
Munsterberg.  A  pretentious  photoplay  house 
without  good  music  would  be  unthinkable  in  these 
days,  so  far  have  we  advanced  beyond  the  mo- 
notonous piano  of  unpleasant  memory. 

Concealed  behind  the  colonnade  in  the  Rialto 
is  the  mechanism  of  a  $60,000  organ,  said  to  be 
the  greatest  ever  installed  in  a  theatre.  Dr. 
Alfred  G.  Robyn  and  Edwin  Johnson  are  the  or- 
ganists who  give  daily  recitals,  alternating  with 


the  largest  orchestra  in  New  York,  outside  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Hugo  Riesenfeld.  And  supplementing 
the  music  furnished  by  organ  and  orchestra  are 
concert  soloists  of  the  first  rank.  With  such 
emphasis  placed  on  this  feature  of  the  entertain- 
ment, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  a  clientele 
in  part  composed  of  music  lovers,  .even  if  they 
do  not  chance  to  be  devotees  of  screen  enter- 
tainment. 

In  devising  exceptionally  inviting  surroundings 
and  in  offering  superior  music,  the  management 
of  the  Rialto  has  excelled ;  but  it  is  the  policy  in 
selecting  film  subjects  that  marks  a  new,  inter- 
esting and  hopeful  line 
in  the  progress  of  mo- 
tion pictures.  Much  has 
lieen  written  about  the 
educational  possibilities 
of  the  screen,  yet  few 
exhibitors  have  risked 
the  danger  of  becoming 
instructive  at  the  ex- 
pense of  entertainment. 
The  so-called  feature 
photoplay  is  only  a  part 
of  the  program  that  of- 
fers much  of  significance 
to  attentive  audiences, 
largely  because  of  the 
intelligent  presentation 
of  news  happenings, 
scientific  subjects  a  n  d 
otlu-r  films  calculated  to 
stir  thought.  There  is 
the  "Rialto  World-Wide 
News  Service,"  designed 
to  present  a  daily  news- 
paper in  film  form,  and 
also  the  "Rialtn  1'ictorh! 
Digest,"  which  tills  the 
same  mission  in  the  edu- 
cational field,  with  edi- 
torials, travelogues,  nature  studies  and  cartoons. 
Felix  Kahn,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and 
Crawford  Livingston  are  largely  interested  in 
the  Rialto  Theatre  Corporation.  Mr.  Rothapfel 
is  vice-president  and  secretary,  as  well  as  man- 
aging director. 

Charles  Stewart  has  been  engaged  to  manage 
the  house  and  Ben  H.  Atwell,  director  of  pub- 
licity, is  also  editing  the  Rialto  magazine. 

LYNDE  DENIG. 
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White  Elinor  M.   Cox         Florence  Enright 

in  "The   Age  of   Reason"  at  the   Bandbox  Theatre 

PLAYS  attain  production  because  they 
looked  good  to  somebody.  Having  at- 
tained it,  they  have  a  way  of  succeeding 
beyond  the  dreams  of  interested  parties,  or  of 
failing  so  mysteriously  that  it  is  as  the  darkness 
when  the  electric  supply  is  cut  off  from  the 
theatre. 

Either  outcome  finds  the  person,  to  whom  the 
play  looked  good,  in  a  state  of  bewilderment. 
Either  outcome  finds  the  producer  industriously 
trying  to  connote  this  undreamed  success,  or  this 
mysterious  failure ;  trying  to  catch  its  secret  es- 
sential microbe  and  put  it  on  a  glass  slide  for 
future  guidance,  one  way  or  another. 

The  chances  are  strong  that  if  the  play  be 
making  money  for  the  producer,  he  will  forget 
preliminary  misgivings,  and  grow  cocksure  it  is 
a  good  play.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  eating 
up  good  money,  he  will  decide  that  it  must  be  a 
very  bad  play  somewhere. 

To  this  method  of  judgment  I  am  not  addicted. 
An  amazing  number  of  the  plays  that  have  en- 
listed my  entire  enthusiasm  have  failed.  I  re- 
main a  most  intractable,  unteachable  pupil  at  the 
knees  of  old  Mother  Box-Office. 

When  plays  I  have  considered  good  have  failed, 
financially  (which  is  only  one  kind  of  failure), 
I  have  gone  on  considering  them  good.  If  old 
Mother  Box-Office  is  the  only  oracle  of  the 
public's  verdict — and  I  am  not  sure  even  of  that ! 
— then  I  say,  the  public's  verdict  cannot  budge 
me.  Mother  Box-Office  may  spank  her  produc- 
ing sons,  or  she  may  caress  them.  But  there  are 
instances  where  I  wouldn't  give  a  fig  for  her 
judgment  of  a  play's  importance,  or  its  inspira- 
tion. 

Nor  am  I  compelled  to  make  my  point  with 
the  assistance  of  Shakespeare,  or  Ibsen,  or  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw.  All  three  have  borne  many  a 
burden  of  bankruptcy.  But  there  are  examples 
less  hackneyed ;  examples  more  personal  and 
immediate. 

Take  our  recent  war  play,  "Moloch."  As  I 
write  this,  we  arc  in  the  act  of  removing  that 
il  epic-lesson  to  the  storehouse.  It  was  one 
of  the  plays  we  felt  we  must  produce;  one  of 
the  plays  we  knew  we  couldn't  help  producing. 
Its  bigness  was  so  much  greater  than  its  pos- 
sible success  or  failure.  There  were  times  when 
our  misgivings  made  its  preparation  a  pensive 
task.  But  we  saw  just  a  chance  for  it,  through 
the  timeliness  of  its  lesson,  and  the  broad  nobil- 
ity irradiating  its  gloom. 

Beyond  a  doubt  there  is  always  some  one  spot 
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in  the  public's  caprice  where  true  nubility  uf 
dramatic  utterance  can  form  a  connection.  The 
trouble  is  to  locate  that  spot.  Keeping  alive 
things  that  arc  rare  and  line  is  often  a  delicate 
business.  "Moloch"  died  because,  somehow,  we 
couldn't  determine  or  regulate  the  exact  public 
temperature  in  which  it  might  have  lived — lived 
and  waxed  big  with  results.  Too,  too  often, 
alas,  it  happens  thus. 

Another  of  our  plays  that  failed  some  time 
since,  and  that  I  still  consider  good,  was  "The 
New  Sin,"  by  MacDonald  Hastings.  Not  only 
was  there  here  a  strong  story.  It  was  also  deftly 
woven ;  compact  and  coherent.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  reason  for  failure  was  no  unsolved 
problem.  There  was  no  mystery  about  it.  "The 
New  Sin"  was  a  drama  written  entirely  without 
women.  It  had  only  men  characters.  It  failed 
by  the  exact  inversion  of  the  law  whereby  Flo 
Ziegfeld's  symposiums  of  beauty  succeed. 

That  was  one  probable  reason  for  the  failure 
of  "The  New  Sin."  There  was  another  reason, 
more  characteristic  because  less  exceptional.  A 
rumor  had  become  widespread  that  this  play  was 
intelligent.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  public  is  afraid  of  intelligence.  But  I  will 
say,  that  the  public  is  deadly  afraid  of  a  reputa- 
tion for  intelligence.  When  the  public  hears  the 
bark  of  intelligence  it  shies  at  the  bite. 

Thus  I  find  myself  trying  to  define  a  good  play 
by  citing  plays  that  have  failed ;  by  citing  nega- 
tions. Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  an  illogical 
method.  No  man  can  reduce  the  qualities  which 
make  a  good  play  to  a  formula,  or  a  definition. 
It  is  with  that  as  with  all  other  kinds  of  writ- 
ing. The  really  good  play  requires  genius  in 
its  creator.  And  be  it  simple  or  profound,  ob- 
vious or  subtle,  humorous  or  tragic,  its  excel- 
lence will  rest  on  something  quite  elusive  in 
that  genius— something  that  has  naught  to  do 
with  the  poor,  crude,  "rules"  of  the  game. 

There  is  no  set  formula  for  the  really  good 
play  because  all  genuine  excellence  in  playwrit- 
ing,  or  any  other  writing,  consists  of  qualities 
that  go  beyond  formula.  These  qualities  are 
never  twice  the  same.  They  establish  a  new 
direction  every  time  anybody  writes  a  play,  or 
anything  else,  that  is  really  good. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  give  any  receipt  for  a 
good  play.  If  I  did,  the  few  men  capable  of 
writing  one  would  have  every  reason  to  turn  in 
their  graves  at  my  impudence.  But  I  can  give 
a  formula  for  a  successful  play.  Here  it  is : 
"My  God  she's  lost,  Thank  God  she's  saved, 
and  The  Villain  still  pursued  her."  Plays  which 
follow  a.  scenario  like  that,  succeed.  I  neither 
joke  nor  exaggerate. 

Therefore  has  there  been  developed  within  me 
a  self-preserving  instinct.  This  self-preserving 
instinct  often  tries  hard  to  conquer,  or  subdue, 
my  royalty  for  what  strikes  me  as  a  good,  per- 
haps even  a  great,  unproduced  play. 

Let  me  illustrate:  Only  the  other  day  a  friend 
approached  me.  "The  distinguished  authoress, 
Mrs  Blank,"  said  he,  "tells  me  she  has  just  com- 
pleted a  big  play  dealing  with  a  big  subject,  on 
which  she  has  been  working  for  years.  Mrs. 


Roland  Young  Walter   Frankl 

in    "Pierre    Patclin"   at   the    Bandbox 

Blank  says  you  are  the  only  manager  to  whom 
she  proposes  showing  the  manuscript.  She  re- 
gards all  the  other  managers  as  a  waste  of  time." 

Dark  terrors,  gathered  like  clouds  over  my 
soul  on  the  spot.  Those  clouds  still  hover.  I 
haven't  yet  seen  Mrs.  Blank's  play.  But  I  know 
her  real  intelligence;  her  gift  for  doing  intelli- 
gent things  that  are  not  "commercial"— to  use  a 
misused  term.  I  would  like  to  escape  from  her 
newest  great  drama.  But  it's  in  destiny.  I  feel 
it.  Sooner  or  later  1  shall  read  her  work.  Sooner 
or  later  if  this  play  be  all  Mrs.  Blank  claims 
for  it,  the  call  to  produce  it  will  prove  irre- 
sistible. Compared  with  the  call  to  produce,  the 
call  of  the  wild  is  as  the  chirp  of  the  bullfinch! 
I  shall  set  forth,  perfervid  as  a  crusader,  with  a 
prayer  on  my  lips,  that  I  be  spared  from  further 
losses ;  and  a  joy  in  my  soul  that  here  is  another 
task  after  my  own  heart. 

Meanwhile  I  am  walking  around  the  block 
whenever  I  see  Mrs.  Blank  approaching  in  the 
distance.  I  want  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  I  can. 

Fortunately,  plays  do  come  along  occasionally 
that  impress  one  as  good  plays  and  as  fairly  safe 
investments.  Odd  as  it  may  sound  (particularly 
to  the  untried  playwright)  a  play  may  have 
humanity,  insight,  understanding,  interest  and 
technique  and  still  interest  the  public  and  make 
money  for  its  producer  and  its  author.  Such  a 
play  was  Eugene  Walter's  "Easiest  Way."  This 
theme  was  "big"  and  the  playwright  was  equal 
to  the  task  of  doing  it  justice. 

"Big"  is  another  considerably  misused  term. 
What  makes  a  playwright's  theme  big?  The 
question  is  a  knockout,  bigger  than  any  one  play 
likely  to  come  under  discussion.  No  two  stories 
ever  dramatized,  ever  revealed  the  same  kind  of 
bigness ;  no,  not  even  any  two  dramatized  by  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare.  "The  Easiest  Way"  derived 
its  individual  bigness  through  its  vital  under- 
standing of  temptation  as  applied  to  a  merely 
average  equipment  in  character.  It  was  there- 
fore universal  though  it  revealed  a  side  of  life 
I  y  no  means  universally  familiar.  Its  heroine 
was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  thousands  of 
women ;  and  so  she  was  typical,  even  though  she 
belonged  to  a  class  that  is  specialized.  In  her 
averageness  lay  the  significance  of  her  fate.  A 
smaller  treatment  would  have  gilded  her  with 
exaltation,  or  degeneracy,  or,  maybe  both.  A 
smaller  play  would  have  been  smaller,  precisely 
because  it  would  have  treated  her  like  a  freak, 
with  the  mistaken  idea  of  being  picturesque. 

The  temperamental       (Continued  on  page  308) 
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JEANNE    EAGELS 


JEANNE  EAGELS  was  welcomed,  before  she  had  been 
on  the  stage  sixty  seconds  in  "The  Great  Pursuit,"  as 
a  specimen  of  the  needed  type,  the  ingenue,  at  its  best. 
She  is  twenty-two  and  looks  seventeen.  She  is  very  good 
looking  and  possesses  abundant  vitality,  both  qualities 
3eing  dominated  by  keen  intelligence  and  that  fine  sense 
of  balance  which  is  called  taste.  Miss  Eagels  is  an  out- 
put of  Kansas  City.  She  was  born  of  a  Spanish  father 
and  an  Irish  mother.  She  became,  at  fourteen  years  of 
age,  a  member  of  the  Auditorium  Stock  Company  of 
Kansas  City.  New  York  first  saw  her  with  Billie  Burke 
in  "The  Mind-t he- Paint  Girl."  Later  she  was  chief 
support  of  Julian  El  tinge  in  "The  Crinoline  Girl."  At 
the  beginning  of  this  season  she  consented  to  take  The 
Road  in  the  chief  role  of  "Outcast,"  the  play  in  which 
Elsie  Ferguson  had  held  the  hoards  for  a  year  in  New 
York.  For  a  single  week  she  appeared  in  a  play  at 
the  Standard.  Result,  many  metropolitan  offers.  She 
accepted  "The  Great  Pursuit." 


In  the  Spotlight 

Players  Who  Have  Made 
Individual  Hits  In  Recent 
Neic  York  Productions 
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White 


EVA    LE    GALLIENNE 


SHE  is  the  daughter  of  Richard  Le  Gallienne,"  said 
Those  Who  Knew  to  Those  Who  Were  Not  Quite 
Sure  when  Mary  Powers  walked  upon  the  scene  in  "The 
Melody  of  Youth."  But  Eva  Le  Gallienne  needed  no 
such  introduction.  The  strongly  individual  young  woman 
was  quite  capable  of  standing  on  her  own.  In  depicting 
Mary  Powers,  she  displayed  dramatic  intelligence,  tact, 
and  the  power  of  personality.  Miss  Le  Gallienne  was 
horn  seventeen  years  ago  in  London,  her  mother  being 
Julie  Norregaard  Le  Gallienne.  a  Danish  woman,  her 
father,  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  English  by  birth  but  French 
by  descent.  She  was  educated  in  Paris  and  made  her 
stage  debut  as  Constance  Collier's  page  in  "Monna 
Vanna."  Her  American  debut  was  made  in  a  small  part 
in  "Mrs.  Boltay's  Daughters.1'  She  also  appeared  in  the 
short  run  of  "Bunny"  in  this  city. 


Moffett 


LENORE    ULRICH 


knew  her.  but  everybody  wanted  to.  when 
Lenore  Ulrich  had  played  the  leading  feminine  role 
in  "The  Heart  of  Wetona."  She  was  born  at  New  Ulm, 
Minnesota,  of  German  extraction.  Wisconsin  was  the 
scene  of  her  development.  She  resided  for  several  years 
in  Milwaukee.  Her  pronounced  brunette  type,  seeming 
to  indicate  Latin  rather  than  the  Teutonic  origin,  has 
enabled  her  to  play  Spanish  and  gypsy  girls,  a  maid  of 
Hawaii  and  in  the  present  play  a  half-breed  with  almost 
no  make-up.  She  received  the  first  three  years'  training 
in  stock.  The  first  opportunity  was  presented  by  a 
Milwaukee  stock  company  where  she  began  in  the  pro- 
verbial maid  part.  She  evolved  into  a  utility  woman  in 
a  Chicago  stock  company.  In  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan, 
she  developed  into  an  ingenue.  She  quickly  rose  to 
leads,  and  i'n  that  capacity  finished  her  stock  career. 
She  achieved  distinction  shortly  afterward  as  Laurette 
Taylor's  successor  in  the  name  role  of  "The  Bird  of 
Paradise." 


©  IraL.  Hill 


OLIVE    TELL 


Olive  Tell  was  offered  the  role  of  Lady 
Margaret  Silchester,  the  beset  heroine  of  "A  King 
of  Nowhere,"  she  hesitated  because  she  feared  she  was 
not  suited  to  a  romantic  character.  Now  Mr.  Lou- 
Tellegen  and  Miss  Jessie  Bonstelle,  the  star  and  man- 
ager of  the  play,  are  saying  to  her,  "I  told  you  so." 
For  there  is  no  slightest  doubt  that  Miss  Tell  won 
success  in-  the  exacting  impersonation.  The  costume 
emphasized  her  unusual  beauty.  Her  natural  grace  was 
thrown  into  relief  by  the  necessary  postures  of  the  love- 
lorn. always  near-to-tragedy  lady  of  the  court  of 
Katharine  Parr,  one  of  the  latest  and  most  wretched  of 
the  spouses  of  Henry  VIII.  Miss  Tell  had  the  usual 
preliminary  course  in  stock  companies  to  supplement  her 
tuition  in  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts. 
It  was  while  she  was  playing  in  a  stock  company  in 
New  England  that  a  discriminating  summer  visitor  to  the 
town  recommended  the  girl  to  a  Broadway  manager, 
with  the  result  that  she  was  engaged  for  minor  parts 
in  the  metropolitan  production  of  "The  Marriage  Game." 
played  a  long  engagement  in  Chicago  in  "Our 
" 
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AXXIE    HUGHES 


She 


Children."  As  leading  woman  for  Robert  Edeson  she 
was  seen  in  the  production  of  "Husband  and  Wife"  at 
the  Forty-eighth  Street  Theatre.  She  supported  Julian 
El  tinge  in  "Cousin  Lucy."  Personally  Miss  Tell  is  a 
typical  American  girl  of  vigorous  personality.  She  builds 
the  structure  of  her  health  upon  the  corner-stone  of  rtut- 
of-door  sports,  especially  riding  arid  golf.  She  is  an 
adept  in  the  use  of  crayons  and  oils  and  would  have 
been  a  painter  had  she  not  preferred  the  stage  as  a 
medium  of  expression.  A  secret  of  Olive  Tell's  success 
may  be  that  in  her  veins  is  the  bounding  blood  that  has 
its  source  in  Erin's  Isle,  the  land  that  gave  us  Ada 
Rehan,  Clara  Morris,  James  O'Neill  and  Brandon  Tynan. 
Every  Irishman  has  the  dramatic  instinct  intensified. 


White 


CHARLES    WINNINGER 


THE  fidelity  of  Charles  Winniiiger's  imitation  of  Leo 
Ditrichstein  as  "The  Great  Lover"  in  "The  Cohan 
Review  1916,"  is  a  topic  on  the  tongue  of  every  play- 
goer, in  the  nietropolis.  Mr.  Winninger  has  adopted  all 
of  the  Austrian  actors'  mannerisms.  His  first  stage  ap- 
pearance was  as  a  boy  soprano  at  the  age  of  six.  He 
was  one  of  a  concert  company  composed  of  members  of 
his  own  family.  Before  he  left  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
negotiate  a  future  in  the  metropolis,  he  was  a  trapeze 
performer  in  the  Winninger  Circus,  and  an  actor  in  Win- 
ninger Repertoire  Company  that  toured  the  smaller  cities 
in  the  Middle  West.  His  first  New  York  Appearance  was 
in  the  cast  of  "The  Yankee  Girl."  Later  he  espoused  the 
star  of  a  company,  Blanche  Ring.  The  metropolis  saw 
him  again  with  Miss  Ring  in  "When  Claudia  Smiles." 


MISTRESS  QUICKLY  was  played  so  hoydenishly, 
and  with  such  line  essence  of  the  busybody,  in  the 
production  of  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  that 
audiences  welcomed  her  at  each  reappearance  in 
successive  scenes.  Laughter  greeted  her  coming  and  sped 
her  going.  Talent  and  the  mellow  art  that  is  the  fruit 
of  experience  only,  combine  in  Annie  Hughes  im- 
personation of  the  trouble  naker  and  trouble  mender  of 
Shakespeare's  merry  play.  She  is  of  London.  If  you 
were  walking  down  the  Strand  with  Annie  Hughes  you 
would  be  more  than  apt  to  be  accosted  by  some  wide- 
mouthed,  laughing  eyed  gamin,  who,  staring  in  recogni- 
tion at  her,  would  exclaim:  "Hello  'Saucers.'  "  And 
Miss  Hughes  would  smile  in  entire  understanding.  For 
that  is  London's  loving  nickname  for  her,  a  tribute  to 
her  playing  of  the  role  of  that  name  in  "A  Bit  of  Old 
Chelsea."  The  big  Zeppelin-harassed  city  knows  her  best 
and  loves  her  most  as  "Sweet  Nancy."  Her  portraiture 
of  that  character,  an  authority  has  said,  "is  among  the 
most  cherished  memories  of  London  play-goers."  But  those 
there  be  whose  memories  travel  cheerfully  and  accurately 
back  to  another  illumination.  Annie  Hughes  furnished  the 
London  stage.  It  was  when  she  was  Little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy.  Enjoyment  is  afforded  also  by  recollection  of 
her  as  The  Country  Mouse,  the  character  which  Ethel 
Barry  more  introduced  to  us  in  this  country.  The  chief 
feminine  roles  of  "School,"  "Mamma,"  "The  Weaker  Sex," 
"The  Middleman,"  "An  Aristocratic  Alliance,"  "The  Can- 
didate" and  ''Sowing  the  Wind"  are  among  the  portrayals 
she  gave  the  English  metropolis.  She  played  under  the 
management  successively  of  Sir  Charles  Wyndhain,  Sir 
Henry  Irving  and  Sir  Herbert  Tree.  Those  who  saw 
Mrs.  Fiske  in  "A  Bit  of  Old  Chelsea"  saw  Annie  Hughes 
in  the  same  character  in  London.  Miss  Hughes  came 
to  this  country  in  "Mr.  Hopkinson." 
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Princess-Playwright 


By  HELEN  TEN  BROECK. 


and  his  paint  tubes,  hut  it  is  the  loveliest  truth 
that  dwells  within  the  heart  of  his  sitter  that  he 
seeks  and  finds.  All  that  is  little  and  mean  es- 
capes his  interpretive  consciousness.  He  paints 
women  as  if  he  believed  every  daughter  of  Eve 
as  big  and  splendid  of  mind  as  his  own  Princess. 
So  I  ask  you  to  think  of  Amelie  Rives  as  writing 
her  plays — "The  Fear  Market"  and  its  successors 
— in  an  atmosphere  where  a  mean  thought  or  a 
blurred  and  broken  vision  of  life  is  quite  an  im- 
possible and  alien  thing.  Fully  live  minutes  we 
chatted,  the  tall  Prince  and  I — chatted  about  old 
Venetian  chests,  old  Florentine  boxes,  brass 
bound  and  velvet  covered,  about  the  skating 
craze  and  the  Shakespearean  number  of  the  THE- 
ATRE MAGAZINE,  and  then  there  was  a  soft  swish 
of  petticoats,  and  Princess  Troubetskoy  came 
fluttering  down  the  steps  from  the  mezzanine 
above  the  studio  and  drew  me  into  the  next  room 
while  the  Prince — did  he  reallv  look  relieved  or 


I  HAVE  just  been  inter- 
viewed by  the  Princess 
Troubetskoy,  whose  play, 
"'1  he  Fear  Market,"  is  creat- 
ing a  stir  in  dramatic  circles, 
akin  to  that  made  by  "The 
Quick  or  the  Dead?"  When 
that  novel,  written  when  the 
Princess  was  Amelie  Rives 
and  a  girl  in  her  teens,  probed 
deep  into  the  psychology  of 
sentiment,  and  was  the  literary 
sensation  of  its  day. 

Almost  five-and-twenty  years 
have  passed  since  then,  and 
the  creative  energy  of  the  Vir- 
ginia author  has  invaded  many 
fields,  gathering  power  and 
polish  in  its  progress  and 
Hinging  all  the  harvest  of  ex- 
perience and  a  vivid  and  vital- 
ized power  of  expression,  into 
her  first  modern  play,  which  is 
possibly  the  most  discussed 
drama  of  the  hour. 

The  play,  which  the  critics 
refused  to  endorse,  has  made, 
nevertheless,  an  undeniable  hit 
with  the  public.  It  is  one  of 
those  instances  when  the  pub- 
lic sets  its  seal  of  approval  on 
'a  piece  the  critics  had  no 
taste  for. 

The  bite  March  sunshine  was  interfering  a 
little  with  the  North  light  in  the  studio  of  Prince 
Troubetskoy,  when  I  found  that  fine  artist  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  upon  the  portrait  of  a 
beautiful  blonde  woman.  I'rautiful  women,  and 
especially  beautiful  blondes  flock  to  the  atelier  of 
this  painter,  sure  of  a  peculiarly  gracious  trans- 
ference of  their  features  to  the  canvas.  Essen- 
tially truthful  are  Prince  Troubetskoy 's  brushes. 


AMELIE    RIVES    (Princess    Troubetskoy) 
author  of  "The  Fear    Market" 


was  it  my  guilty  conscience? — turned  to  his 
painting  just  as  his  lovely  model  entered  by  the 
farther  door. 

"So  you  like  my  play?"  smiled  the  Princess, 
after  the  usual  preliminaries  of  whether  I  pre- 
tend milk  or  lemon,  and  whether  it  should  be 
one  of  the  funny  little  Russian  cakes  or  a  staunch 
and  sturdy  sandwich.  I  stirred  my  tea  with  as 
inquisitorial  an  air  as  could  be  commanded  when 


the  spoon  was  a  lovely  bit  of  old  Russian  silver 
that  Hashed  like  a  dark  jewel  in  the  porcelain 
cup,  and  torn  with  an  anguished  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  unspeakable  blackmailing  editor, 
whom  "'I  be  Fear  Market"  shows  as  a  human 
Frankenstein,  sapping  the  life  of  the  public  who 
created  him,  could  have  been  father  to  a  daughter 
as  pure  and  lovely  as  the  little  heroine  of  the 
play. 

"What  do  you  think?"  counter-questioned  the 
Princess.  "Look  along  the  line  of  history; 
haven't  the  monsters  who  ruled  decaying  empires 
from  early  times  had  children  of  jewelled  virtue?" 
1  recalled  the  few  Borgias  and  Medicis  I  could 
think  of  in  one  startled  flash  and  admitted  that 
perhaps  such  parentage  might  be  possible  in  the 
decadent  days  of  the  middle  ages,  "but  that  was 
yesterday,"  I  objected,  feebly.  "The  Fear  Mar- 
ket' is  a  play  of  to-day  and  to-morrow." 
"But  can't  you  put  your  finger,  this  minute, 
upon  at  least  one  son  or  daughter 
of  a  railroad  wrecker,  or  a  bank 
looter,  a  man  who  was  so  colossal 
a  thief  as  to  be  called  a  great  finan- 
cier, who  to-day  is  spending  mil- 
lions of  his  wretched  money  to 
alleviate  the  woe  of  the  world?" 

"And  so  you  think  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  the  girl  in  'The  Fear 
Market'  may,  in  the  psychology  of 
life,  be  the  natural  antidote  to  her 
father's  crimes?"  I  demanded. 

"Oh,  would  you  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that?"  questioned  this  difficult 
Princess.  "Shouldn't  you  say  that 
her  anguish  when  she  finds  that  the 
father  she  loved,  whom  she  had 
pinnacled  upon  heights  of  virtue 
and  believed  to  embody  all  the  fin- 
est human  qualities— shouldn't  you 
say  rather  that  her  anguish  made 
a  vicarious  atonement  for  the 
wounds  he  had  inflicted  upon  her 
friends?" 

"At  least,  the  father  in  the  mon- 
ster was  punished  in  the  loss  of  his 
child's  love,"  I  admitted.- 

"Exactly,"  cried  the  Princess. 
"She  is  his  sword,  his  Nemesis,  his 
only  possible  punishment ;  isn't 
she?" 

I  ignored  this  inquiry.  Obvi- 
ously, I  was  there  to  ask  questions, 
not  to  answer  them. 

"Since  social  reform,''  I  ven- 
tured, "is  so  popular  an  industry 
among  the  social  elect,  I  suppose 
'The  Fear  Market.'  which  holds  a 
trenchant  brief  for  the  rights  of 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  is  in- 
tended as  a  propagandum?" 

"Should  you  say  quite  that?" 
murmured  this  baffling  victim.  "It 
was  Norman  Hapgood,  who  first 
told  me  the  story  upon  which  'The 
Fear  Market'  is  based.  He  gave 
me  not  theories  as  to  how  such 
things  might  be  done,  but  legal 
proof  in  the  records  of  our  criminal  courts  as  to 
how  they  HAD  been  done.  With  Mr.  Hapgood, 
and  William  Travers  Jerome  I  went  over  the 
whole  matter,  even  quoting  verbatim  sworn  state- 
ments made  in  a  celebrated  case,  which  if  it 
weren't  propagandum  was  drama — bald  life,  which 
is  bald  drama ;  isn't  it  ?"  The  Princess  pushed 
away  her  tea  cup — a  charming  bit  of  Sevres— 
and  lit  a  cigarette. 
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Moffett 

FREDERIC  AND  FANNY  HATTON 


Co-autliors  with  Leo  Ditnch- 
stein  of  "The  Great  Lover," 
and  also  responsible  for  "Years 
of  Discretion,"  "The  Call  of 
Youth,"  "Up  and  Downstairs," 
etc.  For  many  years  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hatton  have  been  prom- 
inent dramatic  critics  in  Chicago. 


ADELAIDE  AND  HUGHES 


These    well-known    dancers   are    now 
making  a   successful   vaudeville  tour 


LITTLE   BILLY 


As    Sabitini    in    "The 
Cohan  Revue  1916" 


HARRY  MORF.Y  AND  EDNA  MA^ 


In    the   Vitagraph    photoplay    "Salva- 
Joan." 


White 


MISS  JULIET 

In    her    imitation    of    Emily 

Stevens      in      "The      Cohan 

Revue  1916,"  at  the  Astor 


DOUGLAS    FAIRBANKS 

Trying   to   get    into   the    atmosphere 

of  life  in   Los  Angeles,  where  he   is 

posing   for   the   movies 
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"One  acquires  such  a  respect  for  the  nerve 
soothing  herb  when  one  becomes  a  Russian,"  she 
murmured. 

"And  so  your  characters  are  drawn  from  real 
life,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  dear  me,  no !"  objected  the  author.  The 
situations  are  real,  but  the  characters  are  crea- 
tions born  of  the  environment,  and  not  drawn 
from  the  actual  individuals  who  figured  in  the 
proceedings  upon  which  the  play  is  based.  The 
subject  of  blackmail,  of  predatory  assaults  upon 
the  private  life  of  men  and  women  of  wealth,  is 
too  big  to  be  tied  down  to  individual  personali- 
ties. The  play  is  aimed  at  an  existent  evil ;  not 
at  the  individual  who  happens  to  profit  by  that 
crime.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  suggest  cer- 
tain persons  by  make-up  or  personal  tricks  of 
carriage  or  of  speech.  But  this  was  carefully 
avoided,  and  'The  Fear  Market'  is  aimed  at  an 
institution,  not  at  any  special  publication  or 
publisher." 

This  was  a  long  speech  and  it  didn't  end  with 
a  question  mark,  so  I  hastily  asked  if  a  suc- 
cessor to  her  first  modern  play  had  been  thought 
of  yet  The  Princess  knitted  her  brow  and 
twisted  the  odd  little  necklace  she  wore. 

"Thought  of,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  "b-Jt 
scarcely  formulated.  Plays  are  like  thought- 


babies.  The  little  skeleton  forms  in  the  mind, 
and  waits  for  the  inspiration  that  clothes  it  with 
vibrant,  pulsing  flesh  and  blood,  and  breathes 
the  breath  of  thrilling  life  into  its  sentient  frame. 
It  isn't  a  play  until  it's  born  into  the  open  actual 
world  of  dramatic  form." 

Almost  ten  years  ago,  I  sat  with  George  Moore 
and  the  late  Stephen  Phillips,  in  Henry's  in 
Paris,  drinking  in  the  words  of  these  writers  of 
classic  English,  while  they  sipped  other  refresh- 
ing fluids.  "The  big  American  woman  is  Ame- 
lie  Rives,"  said  the  author  of  "Paola  and  Fran- 
cesca,"  of  "Herod"  and  of  "Ulysses."  One  day 
she  will  write  the  real  American  play,  perhaps. 
It  is  prefigured  in  her  "Herod"  and  "Marianne," 
in  her  "Augustinus,"  and  in  the  wild  freedom  of 
her  talent  as  shown  in  her  novels. 

George  Moore  gravely  assented.  He  had  never 
happened  to  read  any  of  Amelie  Rives'  classic 
drama-poems,  but  his  Irish  heart  was  easily  won 
to  applaud  the  genius  of  a  girl  so  young  and 
beautiful  as  the  author  of  "The  Quick  or  the 
Dead." 

The  Princess  laughed  with  gay  and  youthful 
heartiness  when  I  repeated  the  prophesy,  voicing 
my  own  conviction  that  Mr.  Phillips  was  quite 
right  in  his  summing  up  of  her  dramatic  pos- 
sibilities. "Ah,  the  great.  American  play !"  she 


sighed.  "That  will  take  more  than  one  play- 
wright, I  am  afraid.  America  is  so  vast,  so 
cosmic  almost,  that  one  play  can  never  hope  to 
reflect  all  its  drama.  But  I  should  love  to  write 
a  play  big  enough  to  awaken  the  national  con- 
science, to  the  priceless  glory  of  our  young, 
splendid  country — a  baby  giant  stirring  in  his 
cradle,  and  stretching  his  glorious  young  length 
from  the  Atlantic  to.  the  Pacific. 

"Isn't  a  magnificent  thing  to  be  an  American"' 
An  awakened  American  in  an  awakened  Amer- 
ica? And  should  you  not  love  to  write  the  play 
that  would  thrill  the  heart  of  our  country  like  a 
battle  shout,  to  rise  to  splendid  heights  of  na- 
tional greatness  and  a  broad  and  world  uplifting 
humanity !" 

The  pretty  sitter  in  the  next  room  had  gone 
away.  The  Prince  had  laid  down  palette  and 
brushes  and  vanished.  There  was  no  one  to  re- 
spond to  my  call  for  help,  and  with  a  fixed  an. I 
deathless  determination  not  to  be  questioned  and 
interviewed  pointedly  about  my  relation  to  the 
great  American  play,  I  pushed  back  my  tea  cup 
and  fled.  But  Princess  Troubetskoy  is  a  dear, 
and  "The  Fear  Market"  is  but  a  trial  of  wings 
for  her  talent  as  a  dramatist.  She  may  not  write 
the  great  American  play,  but  she  will  certainly 
write  one  of  them. 


ATAM  I  OFFERED 


LOT  42,  black  jewel-handled  sword.  What'm 
I  offrd?" 
Bid    up,    ladies    and    gentlemen !      It    is 
Hamlet's  sword — the  blade  that  has  sent  shudders 
through  thousands  as  it  performed  the  deed  of 
vengeance    for    that    "foul    and    most    unnatural 
murder."     Hamlet  has  lived  again   for  hundreds 
of  nights  when  he  who  owned  this  sword  decreed, 
and  all  the  world  has  marveled  at  the  art  which 
could  so  portray  the  tortures  of  a  soul. 

"Dolla,  dolla'naff,  dolla'naff,  two  dollas.  This 
is  a  very  fine  sword,  gentlemen." 

A  fine  sword,  truly,  when  worn  by  Hamlet. 
But  what  is  it  now?  Only  a  number  on  an 
auctioneer's  list,  destined  to  be  hung  upon  a  wall 
and  pointed  to  with  pride — "That's  the  sword 
Sothern  wore  in  Hamlet."  No  more !  Who  is 
there  now  to  draw  it  worthily?  "SOLD,  for 
thirty  dollas — gentleman  in  the  third  row." 

"Lot  53,  grey  velvet  silver  trimmed  prayer 
book.  What'm  I  off'rd?" 

A  modest  little  trifle,  this.  Yet  how  many 
thousands  of  maiden  eyes  have  brimmed  when 
carried  by  Ophelia  as  she  sadly  said  her  orisons! 
To-day  it  is  a  dead  thing.  Why,  it  isn't  even  a 
prayer  book,  but  just  a  decorated  cover  with 
'blank  pages.  It  is  a  wo'rthless  trinket.  Ophelia 
is  dead. 

"Ten  dollas,  Mcven  dollas Going  at  fifteen 

dollas.     SOLD." 

What  collection  of  ragpicker's  trash  is  this" 
Old.  ragged  breeches,  torn  cloaks,  a  tattered 
jerkin  !  \othing  much,  row  Only  the  trappings 
of  that  poet  knight.  Richard  Lovelace.  Take 
them  at  your  own  figures.  Fifty  cents,  a  dollar, 
anything  at  all,  for  everything  must  be  sold. 


Reflections    at    the    auction    sale    of   cos- 
tumes   "and   properties    of    the     Sothern 
and  Marlowe  productions. 

By   RANDOLPH   BARTLETT 


Richard  has  no  further  use  for  them.  His  lyric 
adventures  are  ended. 

But  here  is  something  to  open  your  eyes — the 
regal  robes  of  Mary  Tudor.  What  a  medley  of 
color — lavender,  pearl,  silver,  amethyst,  turquoise, 
blue,  pink  and  gold — gay  garb  for  the  gayest  of 
girls.  Tiaras  and  necklaces,  embroidered  pockets 
and  chiffon  veils,  satins  and  velvets,  silks  and 
brocades — how  they  sing  of  the  joyful,  daring 
Mary!  But  Mary  is  wedded  now,  and  for  eight 
dollars  the  exquisite  white  cloak,  in  which  she 
set  pounding  furiously  the  pulses  of  many  a  ro- 
mantic damsel,  becomes  the  property  of  some 
miss  who  will  wear  it  proudly  to  a  masquerade. 
"It  used  to  belong  to  Julia  Marlowe."  "My  deah, 
how  intrusting !" 

"Dolla,  dolla'naff,  two  dollas,"  the  monotone 
goes  on,  while  all  the  romance  and  tragedy  of 
the  world's  greatest  masques  passes  in  review. 
"Dolla,  dolla'naff."  With  these  daggers  Macbeth 
was  elevated  to  a  slippery  throne.  With  this 
sword  he  battled  against  Macduff  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  witches'  prophecy.  This  armor 
could  not  protect  him  against  the  decrees  of  the 
gods.  This  is  the  crown  to  gain  which  his  lady 
made  him  a  murderer.  "Dolla,  dolla'naff,  two 
dollas."  In  these  daintily  masculine  garments 
Viola  played  with  the  love  of  Malvolio.  In  this 
red  toga  Antony  met  the  fair  Egyptian  sorceress. 
Beneath  these  dandaical  habiliments  the  heart  of 
droll  Dundreary  beat.  With  these  whips  Per 
truchio  tamed  the  shrew.  "Dolla,  dolla'naff, 
dolla'naff."  Rassendyll  and  Richelieu,  adventurer 
and  cardinal,  have  been  stripped  of  jacket  and 
surplice.  Here  we  have  all  the  finery  of  the  gay 
Benedick  and  there  the  dismal  gabardines  and 


scales  of  Shylock.  Yonder  the  brilliant  gowns 
and  simple  disguise  of  Portia.  "Dolla,  dolla'naff." 

Ghosts,  ghosts,  ghosts !  See  them,  huddling  in 
the  corners  of  the  auction  room,  crouching  be- 
hind dummies  and  hiding  in  the  tapestries.  And 
there  is  one,  swaggering  through  the  curious 
throng,  with  a  cynical  sneer.  Naught  cares  he 
what  becomes  of  his  clothing,  alternately  rags 
and  purple?  In  life  Francois  Villon  never  knew 
nor  recked  in  what  garb  he  would  next  be  ar- 
rayed, so  what  matter  now  that  he  is  dead  ? 
"Where  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear?"  "Dolla, 
dolla-naff."  But  not  all  wear  this  armor  of  reck- 
lessness. Juliet  shrinks  into  a  corner  as  sacri- 
legious eyes  peer  into  her  bed  and  examine  her 
prig  dicti  and  crucifix.  "Dolla,  dolla'naff."  Rosa- 
lind lifts  her  head  proudly  and  turns  away. 
Beatrice  looks  contemptuously  about  with  level 
eyes.  Lady  Macbeth  frowns  haughtily  and  stalks 
away.  "Dolla,  dolla'naff,  two  dollas." 

The  droning  voice  of  the  auctioneer  rolls  on, 
hour  after  hour.  Players  and  collectors,  cos- 
turners  and  dilettantes,  bargain  hunters  and  sou- 
venir seekers,  and  mere  curious  loungers,  sit  and 
listen  to  the  bidding,  and  prowl  about  the  rooms. 
Is  this,  for  them,  a  funeral  or  a  holiday?  Do 
they  rub  shoulders  with  kings,  queens,  adven- 
turers, poets,  lovers,  princes,  all  that  grave  and 
gay  company  that  will  be  seen  no  more?  Do 
those  sonorous  Elizabethan  lines  echo  in  their 
minds?  Do  they  see  the  ghosts  of  the  passing 
heroes  ? 

"This  stuff  ain't  worth  much  to  anybody,  I 
don't  think." 

And  the  auctioneer's  voice  drones  on  : 

"Dolla,  dolla'naff,  two  dollas." 
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Queen  Katharine 
(Edith  Wynne  Matthison) 


Cardinal  Wolsey 

TT  (Sir  Herbert  Tree) 

ill,  Scene  1.     Wolsey:    "If  your  grace  could  but  be  brought  to  know  our  ends  are  honest—" 

SCENE  IN  "KING  HENRY  VIII,"  AT  THE  NEW  AMSTERDAM   THEATRE 
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utt 

Sir  Herbert  Tree,  England's 


Actor  Knight 


By  EDWARD  FALES  COWARD 


ENGLISH    playgoers    are    noted    for    their 
faithful  devotion  to  old  favorites.    Amer- 
ican audiences  are  equally  renowned   for 
their  generous  reception  of  visiting  stars.     Nor 
shall  the  latter  be  charged  with  fickleness.   They, 
too,  remember  those  who  have  pleased  them  in 
the  past,  even  if  years  do  lapse  between  the  ap- 
pearances. 

The  return  of  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  is 
a  case  in  point.  It  is  quite  eighteen  years  since 
the  English  actor  last  trod  a  New  York  stage, 
yet  the  warmth  of  the  reception  which  greeted 
him  when  he  finally  made  his  reappearance  as 
Cardinal  Wolsey  in  his  sumptuous  revival  of 
"Henry  VIII"  at  the  New  Amsterdam,  proved 
that  New  Yorkers  will  ever  be  found  responsive 
to  intelligent  effort  and  personal  accomplishment. 
There  is  a  reason  for  these  long  intervals 
which  lapse  between  the  engagements  of  these 
foreign  stars.  It  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
plays  to  go  around.  One  lengthy  engagement 
use-;  up  a  repertoire  it  has  taken  years  to  ac- 
quire. Novelty  is  the  incessant  cry.  The  num- 
ber of  playwrights,  successful  ones,  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  growing  demand.  In  London,  as 
in  this  city,  the  number  of  first-class  theatres 
has  doubled  if  not  tripled  in  little  more  than  a 
decade.  The  result  is  that  the  managers  of 
either  city,  able  to  pay  the  price,  can  draw  upon 
the  other  for  its  best.  The  result  is  that  for  an 
individual  star  the  value  of  his  medium  of  ex- 
ploitation is  cut  in  half.  English  stars  like 
John  Hare,  Sir  George  Alexander,  Fred  Terry 
and  others  have  for  this  reason  found  it  im- 
possible to  come  back.  Depending  almost  en- 
tirely on  a  Shakespearean  repertoire,  Sir  Her- 
bert has  found  it  necessary  to  await  the  psycho- 
logical moment.  The  tercentenary  awakening 
this  year  has  supplied  it  for  as  far  as  New  York 
is  concerned,  that  is,  the  Broadway  clientele  has 
for  a  long  time  showed  but  an  indifferent  re- 
sponse to  the  works  of  the  great  poet.  Let  it  be 

hoped  that  this  re- 
nascence of  Shake- 
spearean interest 
has  come  to  stay 
and  that  by  a  re- 
vival of  concern 
there  may  be  a  re- 
birth of  players 
capable  of  coping 
with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  great 
emotions. 

Sir  Herbert  is 
convinced  that 
New  York,  always 
a  most  liberal  pa- 
tron of  the  arts,  is 
bound  hereafter  to 
exercise  a  very 
positive  influence 


AS  MACBETH 


SIR    HERBERT   BEERBOHM   TREE 

in    the    advance    of    the    poetical 
drama. 

A  dominant  figure  on  the  stage, 
to  which  he  has  lent  dignity  and 
a  fine  zealous  effort  to  further 
the  best  and  highest  in  the  drama, 
Sir  Herbert  is  an  equally  inter- 
esting and  striking  figure  in  pri- 
vate life.  He  is  what  one  ex- 
pects of  a  moving  personality  in 
the  big  affairs  of  life,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  man  of  the  world  and 
the  artist  in  temperament  and 
powers  of  accomplishment.  He 
knows  how  to  talk  ably  on  mat- 
ters of  wide  import.  How  few 
players  know  but  little  more  than 
the  happenings  in  their  own  en- 
vironment !  He  thinks,  he  writes, 
he  has  a  nimble  wit,  he  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  allied  arts,  he 
mingles  with  the  world  at  large, 
he  is  a  part  of  it.  Something  of 
this  was  David  Garrick  who 
played  a  truly  illustrious  part  in 
a  period  distinctively  pregnant  in 
art,  letters  and  wit.  There  is  an 
ease,  too,  about  Sir  Herbert,  a  gracious  assurance 
of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  others,  a  liberality  of 
thought  and  opinion  that  makes  him,  in  a  pro- 
fession so  hide  bound  in  the  ego,  seem  some- 
thing superior  to  the  petty  limitations  of  emula- 
tion and  envy. 

The  actor-knight  is  fortunate  in  that  he  has 
retained  his  figure.  There  is  no  suggestion  of 
embonpoint.  The  rotundity  of  his  Wolsey  is  the 
addition  of  art,  not  nature.  The  hair  perhaps  is 
a  trifle  thinner  than  on  his  last  visit,  but  the 
eyes  are  as  keenly  brilliant  as  ever,  and  the 
hands — the  sure  mark  of  an  artist  in  their  taper- 
ing grace — are  an  eloquence  in  themselves. 

"It  is  not  that  I  am  a  visitor  to  your  country, 
an  artist  seeking  its  applause  and  support,  that 
I  voice  my  confidence  in  the  part  that  it  will  play 
in  the  development  of  the  stage.  It  is  a  sincere 
conclusion  based  on  what  I  have  seen  and  stud- 
ied," he  remarked.  "Since  I  last  visited  your 
shores  I  see  on  every  hand  the  marvellous  ad- 
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vances  that  have  been  made  in  your  arts,  archi- 
tecture, painting  and  sculpture.  The  drama 
which,  after  all,  is  a  living  combination  of  all 
these,  must,  perforce,  take  its 
place  in  the  onward  march  of 
progress.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  heroic  failure  of 
the  New  Theatre  was  the  great- 
est tragedy  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  the  modern  stage  in 
America.  Conceived  in  such  a 
liberal  spirit  and  so  generously 
endowed,  it  should  have  achieved 
all  the  anticipations  it  so  popularly 
evoked.  That  money  and  brains 
could  not  awake  an  enthusiasm 
that  should  last  gave  out  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  public  was  not 
ripe  for  an  enterprise  based  upon 
the  higher  poetic  and  artistic 
ideals.  Perhaps  the  time  was  not 
quite  ripe;  perhaps  the  execution 
lacked  a  little  something;  perhaps 
—but  why  conjecture?  It  failed, 
and  its  failure  was  disastrous  for 
the  art. 

"Every  country,"  he  went  on, 
"should  have  its  national  theatre 
and  yours  undoubtedly  will  come 
in  time,  at  least  I  hope  so.  As 
the  necessity  for  a  great  man  is 
never  realized  until  he  has  made 
himself  felt,  so  I  believe  the  pop- 
ular playhouse,  the  People's  Theatre,  will  not  ar- 
rive until  a  certain  supply  shall  have  created  an 
urgent  demand.  I  have  never  believed  that  it  is 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  a  manager  to  sub- 
scribe to  that  

popular  shibbo- 
leth, "the  public 
must  have  what 
it  wants.'  What 
the  public  really 
wants  can  only 
be  learned  by 
experiment.  That 
it  is  not  inter- 
ested in  other 
than  the  trivial 
and  the  mere- 
tricious is  a  fal- 
lacy. The  stu- 
pidest intellect 
intuitively  recog- 
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PROMINENT  PLAYERS 
IN   THEIR    HOMES 

No.  20 
MARGUERITE  NAMARA 


Miss  Naniara,  who  has  a 
reputation  in  the  concert 
lield,  has  son  rd  this  season 
in  the  pinna  donna,  role  of 
the  Fran/  Lehar  operetta 
"Alone  at  Last" 
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PLAYERS  WHO  APPEARED  AT  THE  RECENT  TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  WILLIAM  WINTER 


Prominent  players  and  well-known  playgoers  to  the  number  of  some  three  thousand  gathered  at  the  Century  Theatre  on  March  14th  last  to  do  honor  to  William  Winter,  dean 
of  American  dramatic  critics.  The  testimonial  took  the  form,  principally,  of  a  Masque,  written  by  Hermann  Hagedorn,  and  in  which  Elsie  Ferguson  appeared  as  Chorus  to 
a  procession  of  the  characters  in  the  famous  plays  which  Mr.  Winter  during  his  long  career  has  been  called  upon  to  review.  At  the  back  of  the  stage,  on  a  brilliantly  lighted 


lli-iii.-;    26,    Isabel    Irving;    27.    Henrietta    Crosman;    28,    Louis    K.    Anspacher;    29,    Viola  Allen;  30,  Eric   Blind;   31,   Ernest  de  Cobe;   32,  Kathryn  Kidder;   33,   Eugene  Ormonde; 

34,   Walter   Hampden. 


nizes  the  best.  Let  them  know  that  there  is 
something  higher,  more  stimulating,  amusing  and 
improving  than  the  dreary  offerings  of  the  com- 
mercial stage  and  they  will  respond." 

It  was  but  natural  the  conversation  should  turn 
to  the  "movies"  and  the  part  they  are  playing 
either  for  or  against  the  acting  drama. 

"My  experiences  before  the  camera  in  Cali- 
fornia where  for  two  months  we  worked  in  pre- 
paring the  'Macbeth'  film  was  a  wonderful  ex- 
perience of  new  sensations  and  hard  work.  Let 
no  one  imagine  that  the  moving  picture  actor's 
fate  is  one  of  mere  fun.  It  is  work,  work  of 
the  hardest  kind.  Some  days  we  labored  for 
eighteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  taking  and  retaking 
scenes  until  one  was  fairly  ready  to  drop.  But 
I  think  the  venture  was  a  success.  Anyway 
the  reel,  which  is  soon  to  be  released,  will  speak 
for  itself.  I  cannot  believe  that  an  industry  said 
tn  rank  fifth  in  importance  in  this  country  can 
work  a  lasting  harm  to  the  spoken  drama.  It 
must  tiH-(iur.-i:-;-j  rather  than  stifle  the  imagina- 
tion. In  time  perhaps  the  great  public  now  so 
ly  given  over  In  the  soundless  drama  will 
once  more  endure  the  human  voice.  When  color 
is  once  added  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  film,  but  I  still  believe  that  the 
wondrous  potency  of  the  human  voice  in  expres- 
sing  the  emotions,  in  rounding  out  the  visual 
i  will  by  an  uninterrupted  diet  of  the  cinema 
bring  about  an  urgent  and  still  wider  demand  for 
the  vocal  utterances  of  the  player.  The  actor 
always  deplored  that  of  all  the  arts  he  was 
the  exponent  of  the  only  one  that  died  with  him- 
se-lf  Posterity  could  only  know  of  the  reason? 
fur  his  fame  from  the  rose  tinted  obituaries  of 


friendly  critics.  Let  him  look  out.  The  inven- 
tive genius  of  the  age  is  handing  him  down  to 
future  generations  just  as  he  is.  The  moving 
picture  reflects  his  technic,  the  graphophone  his 
readings.  'Writ  in  water'  no  longer  applies. 

"The  wonderful  interest  that  is  spreading 
throughout  your  vast  country  over  the  approach- 
ing tercentenary  of  Shakespeare's  death  must 
bring  about  a  lasting  and  enduring  interest  in 
the  works  of  the  immortal  Bard.  Had  the  war 
not  interfered  it  was  my  intention  to  present  at 
His  Majesty's  in  London  an  historical  cycle  be- 
ginning with  'King  John'  and  continuing  down 
through  'Henry  VIII' ;  but  as  that  was  not  to  be 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  present  here  as 
many  of  his  plays  as  my  limited  engagement  at 
the  New  Amsterdam  will  permit  of.  I  shall 
probably  do  'The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  'The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  and  I  hope  'Richard 
II.'  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  appear  in  the 
title  role  of  the  latter  play.  It  appeals  strongly 
to  my  poetical  sympathy ;  is,  I  think,  adapted  to 
my  personality,  and  further,  has  the  element  of 
novelty,  for  I  am  assured  that  since  Edwin  Booth 
presented  it  in  1878  it  has  had  no  hearing  on  the 
local  boards.  I  should  further  really  love  to 
revive  "The  School  for  Scandal.'  To  act  in  such 
a  play  is  a  physical  exaltation;  but  I'm  afraid 
that  will  ha-«e  to  wait  till  a  later  visit  if  you 
will  have  me  again.  By  acting  Sir  Peter  as  a 
man  of  fifty,  instead  of  the  usual  septuagena- 
rian, and  having  a  Lady  Teazle  just  emerging 
from  her  teens,  it  seerns  to  me  that  the  interest 
of  Sheridan's  sparkling  comedy  is  rather  enhanced 
and  the  future  happiness  of  that  enchanting  the- 
atrical couple  made  more  probably  enduring. 


"You  know  an  old-time  English  manager 
named  Chatterton  gave  utterance  to  a  conclusion 
that  will  linger  long  after  its  fallacy  has  been 
absolutely  disproved  and  that  is  that,  'Shake- 
speare spells  ruin.'  I  was  warned  that  New 
York  would  prove  unresponsive.  I  am  grateful 
to  say  that  my  experience  has  been  quite  t )  the 
contrary.  People  do  come  to  hear  the  Bard  and 
in  large  and  generous  Lumbers  too.  They  are  a 
little  late  in  arriving  but  the  epidemic  of  late 
dining  is  spreading  everywhere. 

"There  is  nothing  to  hurry  back  to  London 
for.  I  am  keeping  my  theatre  open  simply  to 
provide  employment  for  those  players  who  can- 
not go  to  the  front ;  but  for  my  London  reap- 
pearance I  have  secured  the  English  rights  of 
'The  Great  Lover.'  I  can  only  hope  it  will  prove 
as  great  a  success  there  as  it  is  proving  here." 

It  was  Sir  Herbert's  faith  in  him  as  a  poet  and 
dramatist  that  was  so  largely  responsible  for 
the  high  position  the  late  Stephen  Phillips  took 
in  the  English  drama.  When  asked  if  he  had 
any  posthumous  plays  from  his  pen  he  replied : 
"I  told  Phillips  once  a  certain  explanation  I  had 
heard  of  the  suicide  of  the  Austrian  Crown 
Prince  Rudolph  and  from  that  he  evolved  'The 
King,'  a  tragedy  in  a  continuous  series  of  scenes, 
the  action  laid  in  Spain,  which  I  shall  hope  later 
to  do.  It  is  an  intense  tragedy  reminiscent  of 
the  Athenian  drama." 

If  the  moving  picture  experience  in  California 
was  hard  work,  the  life  of  a  popular  star  in  these 
parts  is  no  light  matter.  Public  addresses  must 
be  delivered,  dinners  of  honor  attended,  social 
obligations  noticed  and  eight  performances  given 
weekly  of  an  exacting  Shakespearean  role. 
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VERYONE  has  a  secondary 

occupation,  as  everyone  has 

a  subconscious  life.  If  he 
hadn't  pursued  the  vocation  that 
became  his,  he  would  have  adopted 
another  as  much,  or  more,  to 
his  liking.  Sometimes  he  has 
abandoned  that  profession  for  his 
permanent  one  because  it  was  less  profitable,  be- 
cause, to  use  the  brutal  phrase  of  -so  great 
weight  in  the  world  of  actualities,  "he  couldn't 
make  his  living  at  it."  Whatever  the  reason  it 
is  to  that  occupation  that  his  thoughts  turn 
sighingly  in  moments  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conditions  of  his  present  pursuit  or  with  its  re- 
wards. There  is  always  a  something  he  would 
have  been  if  he  hadn't  been  what  he  is. 

"1  bat  magnetic  young  actress,  new-risen  star 
in  the  Broadway  firmament,  but  of  several  sea- 
son's Pacific  Coast  shining,  Marjorie  Rambeau, 
was  to  have  been  a  physician.  Her  mother  stud- 
ied medicine.  The  young  woman  of  physique  so 
line,  eyes  so  clear,  nerves  so  true  and  muscles 
so  firm,  was  well  equipped  for  the  life  and  work 
of  a  physician.  But  much  time  and  many  dollars 
were  necessary  to  achieve  the  medical  course. 
It  required  but  a  few  weeks  to  earn  enough  dol- 
lars to  stop  the  howl  of  the  wolf  and  his  scratch- 
ing the  paint  from  the  door-step,  by  barnstorm- 
ing through  California.  Accordingly  Miss  Ram- 
beau began  her  barnstorming,  which  led  her  by 
smoother  paths  to  Broadway.  Yet  she  and  her 
mother  chat  between  acts  at  the  theatre  of  the 
cases  she  might  have  had  that  day,  if,  instead 
of  the  actress  she  became,  she  had  developed 


What  They  Would  Have  Been 
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They  Weren't  What  They  Are 


By  ADA  PATTERSON 


Jane   Cowl   liked  newspaper  interviewing 

into  the  doctor  they  meant  her  to  be. 

It  is  a  deep  disappointment  of  her  life  that 
Ethel  Barrymore  did  not  become  the  pianist  she 
had  intended  to  be.  She  wanted  to  be  a  great 
one,  a  female  Paderewski.  You  remember  how 
nearly  inspired  was  her  conception  of  the  erratic 
genius  of  the  piano  whom  she  created  in 
"Tame?"  Miss  Barrymore  was  dreaming  her- 
self into  the  atmosphere  of  her  first  ambitious 
dreams.  She  did  not  want  to  go  upon  the  stage. 
She  had  been  behind  the  scenes  of  the  actor's 
life.  Her  mother,  Georgie  Drew,  had  drawn  its 
curtain  for  her.  Her  father,  Maurice  Barry- 
more,  had  lifted  it.  Her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
John  Drew,  had  candidly  raised  it.  The  familiar 
takes  on  an  aspect  of  sordidness.  The  child, 
Ethel  Barrymore,  rebelled  against  the  stage,  but, 
as  many  other  young  rebels,  she  was  brought 
into  line  by  the  stern  disciplinarian,  fate. 

"I  went  on  the  stage  because  I  had  to  earn 
my  living,"  she  told  me,  while  she  was  playing 
in  "Captain  Jinks,"  with  a  shade  of  the  sullen- 
ness  with  which  we  accept  what  is  given  to  us 
rather  than  that  which  we  would  have  chosen. 

Frank  Daniels  elected,  and  was  elected  by 
family  vote,  to  be  p.  dentist.  With  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  all  the  family,  he  became  an 
office  boy  for  his  brother-in-law,  a  prominent 
Boston  dentist.  But  oft  'tis  a  trifle  that  directs 


Julia   Dean  would   have  been  a  singer 


our  future.  So  small  a  trifle  as  a  marble,  or, 
strictly  speaking,  a  game  of  marbles,  deflected 
the  course  oi  Frank  Daniels'  achievements. 
While  his  brother-in-law  went  to  luncheon,  the 
othce  boy  hung  at  perilous  angle  out  the  third 
story  office  window,  waving  frantic  summons. 

As  though  they  had  sprung  trom  the  ground, 
his  comrades  answered,  tour  of  them,  not  as 
free  irom  street  grime  as  they  should  have  been 
for  the  sanitation  of  a  dental  omce,  not  pre- 
possessing, nor  reassuring,  to  nervous  women 
patients  entering  by  that  room  or  waiting  in  the 
next.  Returning  from  luncheon  earlier  than  he 
was  expected  the  dentist  grasped  the  situation. 
Also  he  grasped  his  small  brother-in-law.  He 
shook  him  and  bade  him  begone.  To  which 
family  incident  do  we  owe  Frank  Daniels,  come- 
dian. 

If  Hamilton  Revelle  had  not  been  an  actor  he 
would  have  been  an  "art  photographer."  And 
an  admirable  one  he  would  have  been,  I  war- 
rant. By  the  idealism  that  photography  permits, 
he  would  have  made  other  men  look  as  hand- 
some as  he  himself  is.  Photography  is  his  play 
hours'  pursuit,  his  pastime,  the  counter-irritant 
for  the  multiple  cares  of  the  stage. 

Wilton  Lackaye,  by  the  parental  edict,  was  to 
be  a  priest.  He  was  not  himself  averse  to  the 
family  program  but  asked  that  before  beginning 
the  life  of  the  acolyte  he  be  allowed  to  make  a 
tour  of  Europe.  In  New  York  he  saw  plays  and 
players  and  almost  believed  that  the  stage  was 
his  vocation.  But,  having  forsaken  the  priest- 
hood, he  studied  law.  While  studying  law,  he 
joined  the  Lawrence  Barrett  Association,  a 
group  of  amateur  students  of  the  stage.  Law- 
rence Barrett,  witnessing  his  performance  in  a 
special  production  given  in  his  honor,  asked  the 
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young  law  student  if  he  did  not 
want  to  go  upon  the  stage  and 
offered  him  a  part  in  his  com- 
pany. 'Ihus  were  the  careers  of 
priest  and  lawyer  foregone,  though 
both,  he  says,  appeal  to  him.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his 
gifts  of  oratory,  though  he  em- 
ploy them  in  stinging  fashion. 

Blanche  Bates  loved  children.  Ever  since  she 
can  remember  the  sight  of  a  child  stirred  cov- 
etousness  in  her,  roused  within  her  thoughts  oi 
kidnapping.  It  was  natural  that,  these  prompt- 
ings being  so  strong,  she  should  gravitate  to  a 
kindergarten,  there  to  learn  how  to  instruct  the 
tots  that  were  to  her  so  fascinating.  She  avers 
a  kmdergartner  she  would  have  been,  and  hopes 
she  might  have  been  an  epoch-making  one,  like 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  But  at  the  end  of  her 
years  as  a  student  teacher  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco kindergarten  she 'was,  she  says,  "gently  but 
firmly  informed  that  the  kindergarten  was  not 
my  vocation."  It  was  the  accident  of  her  ap- 
pearance in  a  benefit  for  a  favorite  that  deter- 
mined her  manner  of  livelihood  earning  and  of 
fame  making. 

The  eyes  of  Maclyn  Arbuckle's  mind  were  set 
upon  the  post  of  a  judge.  The  honors,  the  black 
silk  robe,  the  majestic  mien,  the  rolling  tones, 
of  the  occupants  of  a  bench  tickled  his  imagina- 
tion. But  he  had  to  be  content  with  playing 
"The  County  Judge"  for  three  profitable  seasons 
instead  of  actually  administering  justice.  Yet 
the  law  still  calls  him  as  the  shriek  of  a  loco- 
motive whistle  calls  the  railroad  man.  He  finds 


Frank  Daniels  elected  to  be  »  Hentiat 


Maclyn   Arbuckle  was  ambitious  to  be  a  judge 

relaxation  and  recreation  in  sitting  in  courts  and 
hearing  those  who  persisted  past  the  semi-star- 
vation stage  of  his  own  practice  in  Texas,  in 
trying  cases.  He  even,  to  legal  friends,  ventures 
a  suggestion  about  their  conduct  of  a  case. 

De  Wolf  Hopper's  father  was  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  it  was  decided  in  family  councils  that 
young  Hopper  should  become  as  great  a  lawyer 
as  his  elder.  But  families  propose  and  sons  dis- 
pose. He  used  the  $50,000  of  his  father's  be- 
quest in  starring  in  a  musical  play.  It  was  a 
failure  but  upon  the  experience  Mr.  Hopper 
built  his  successful  career  in  comic  opera. 

Lewis  Stone,  who  played  the  title  role  of 
"Bunny"  and  who  previously  appeared  in  "Inside 
the  Lines,"  and  is  one  of  the  sturdiest  of  the 
California  contingent  of  players  known  as  Coast 
Defenders,  is  a  graduate  of  the  regular  army. 
He  served  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish  War. 

Lillian  Russell  would  have  been  a  painter  had 
she  not  utilized  her  voice  in  bread  winning.  She 
paid  for  her  vocal  lessons  with  pictures  she 
painted.  Her  editor  father's  belief  that  she  had 
no  talent,  and  that  her  elder  sister  had,  made 
this  necessary.  The  family's  financial  surplus 
was  expended  for  the  elder  sister's  never  utilized 
musical  education.  Her  sister,  calling  upon  an 
art  collector  to  secure  one  of  those  paintings, 
was  surprised  when  (Continued  on  page  304) 
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VIVIENNE  SEGAL 


Who  has  scored  a  hit  in  "The  Blue  Paradise 
at  the  Casino 


ALICE   DOVEY 
Playing  Elsie   Darling  in   "Very   Good   Eddie" 


£>  Fra  L.  Hill 


YVETTE 
Appearing   in    vaudeville 


'll 

FKHYVA  ST.  ALBANS 

*l  as  Joan   of   Arc 

Miss   St.   Albans,    who   was  seen   early   this 
season    as   Juliet,    will   appear    shortly   in    a 
new  play 


©  Ira  L.  Hill 


JANET  DUNBAR 
With    Otis    Skinner    in    "Cock   o'    the    Walk" 


FIVE  ATTRACTIVE  PLAYERS  ON  THE  METROPOLITAN  STAGE 


THE     THEATRE 
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GRAND  FINALE  OF  "DAME  FASHION'S   DEMANDS,"  SHOWING  THE  GREATEST   CONGREGATION   OF   STARS   EVER  ASSEMBLED 

AT  ONE  PERFORMANCE 


w 


HEN  Daniel 
Frohman,  Pres- 
ident of  the 


DIRECTING  A  MILLION  DOLLARS  WORTH  OF  STARS 


Actors'  Fund  of  America,  told  me  he  wanted  to 
present  the  greatest  galaxy  of  stars  ever  asscm- 


By  ALEXANDER  LEFTWICH 

Stage  manager  of  the  Actors'  Fund  Benefit 


Miss    Molly    Pearson 

two  artists   who   appeared   alone   and  won 


,pany  of  Arthur  llatn- 
merstein's  "Ka.tinka"  de- 
lighted beyond  measure, 
and  Julius  Tannen  were 
much 


Director   Leftwich,    Mary    Pickford,   John    Barrynioie 
Directing   the  wireless   scene 


Forty-fourth  Street  Thea- 
tre. A  brilliant  audience 
completely  tilled  the  vast 
auditorium  and  applauded 
and  cheered  their  favorites 
as  they  appeared,  played, 
danced,  sang,  or  thrilled 
in  their  various  roles. 

1  wonder  just  how  much 
the  public  knows  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  work 
and  time  that  is  spent  by 
the  actors  in  preparing  for 
this  great  annual  affair. 
Of  course  every  actor  and 
actress  in  America  wants 
to  play  in  "the  Fund  Ben- 
efit," and  were  all  the 
volunteered  talent  to  be 
used,  the  performance 


©\V! 


would  run  from  Monday  morning  until  after 
midnight  Saturday.  So  the  program  is  made  up 
of  the  greatest  variety  of  acts  and  stars  that  can 
be  selected,  and  into  four  hours  is  crowded  all 
the  wealth  of  the  theatrical  world  for  a  single 
afternoon's  performance. 

The  big  dramatic  attraction  of  this  year's  ma- 
tinee was  "'Ihe  River  of  Souls,"  a  Chinese  tragedy 
by  John  L.  Golden,  in  which  Lewis  Stone,  Vin- 
cent Serrano,  Antonio  Moreno,  and  other  well- 
known  actors  appeared  and  in  which  Miss  Madge 
Kennedy  played  her  first  serious  part.  She  won 
instant  success.  Miss  Blanche  Bates  came  in 
from  her  country  home  in  Ossining  and  re- 
hearsed for  many  days  with  a  notable  cast  to 
present  "The  Interrupted  Honeymoon."  The 
Dolly  Sisters  motored  over  and  danced  their  way 
into  the  hearts  of  all.  The  big  "all  girl"  number 
from  "The_Midnight_Fjylics"  and  the  entire  com- 


Jim    Corbett,    Dorothy    Donnelly 

and   Gt-orije   E.   Mack 
Rehearsing    the    Mannequin    Glide 

bled  on  one  stage  for 
the  Annual  fund  Benefit 
for  1916,  he  gave  me  the 
biggest  order  on  record.  The 
task  was  a  stupendous  one. 
as  each  year  "the  greatest" 
have  appeared  in  aid  of  this 
most  worthy  of  all  charities, 
and  to  out-rival  all  "past 
performances"  was  a  big  un- 
dertaking. The  result,  as  all 
now  know,  was  a  huge  suc- 
cess form  every  standpoint, 
the  sum  of  $10,000.00  1  icing 
realized  from  the  one  ma- 
tinee on  January  28th,  at  the 


Barney    Bernard,    Louise   Dresser 
and    Donald    Brian 


©Whit 


Frink  Lalor,  Antoinette  YV.-ilkcr 
and  Ralph  Morgan 

favor.  Miss  Laura  Hurt  and 
Harry  Stanford  presented  a 
gem  of  burlesque  on  Ibsen, 
written  by  William  C.  De- 
Mille.  The  big  event,  "the 
headliner,"  was  "Dame  Fash- 
ion's Demands,"  a  musical 
comedy  satire  in  which  no 
less  than  thirty-five  -of  the 
most  prominent  stars  of  the 
stage  appeared,  backed  up 
with  a  picked  chorus  of  thirty 
of  the  prettiest  girls  from 
the  Broadway  musical  shn\vs. 
But  more  than  passing 
word  must  be  made  of  the 

.  (Continued    nil    fag,- 


FIRST  MUSICAL  REHEARSAL     IF  "DAME  FASHION'S  DEMANDS' 
Robin  Hood  Bowers  at  th.    piano 


May,    1916 


Scenes    in    Augustus    Thomas'    New    Play    "Rio    Grande 


Act.    I.      Richard   Bennett,  Lola  Fisher   an 
Amelia  Gardner 


RIO     GRANDE,"     the     new     play     by     Augustus 
Thomas,    is    melodrama    of    the    "Arizona"    and 
"Colorado"    genre.      The    action    takes    place    in 
the  military  post  at  Laredo.  Texas.      Within   the   four 
periods   of   the    exposition    occur   two   murders,    a    sui- 
cide,  an   attempted  suicide,   and  an  assault;    yet    these 
various  elements  of  violence  are  marshalled  with  such 
dexterity     by    the    dramatist,     the    characters    are     so 
humanly    real,    the    humor    and    wit    so    impelling,    the 
ethics    so    sound,    the    logic    so    unerring,    Nemesis    so 
swift   that  the   spectator   sits  spell-bound  as  the   tragic 
episode    unfolds   scene   by    scene   into   a   drama   of   the 
most    gripping    intensity.       The     post    commander     at 
Laredo    is    stabbed    to    death    by    a    Mexican.      In    his 
dying    breath     he    begs     his     young    eighteen-year-old 
daughter    to    marry    his    friend    and    successor,    Col. 
Bannard.       Within    two    years    Nan    has    broken    her 
marriage  vows  and  committed  an  act  of  infidelity  with 
young   Lieut.    Ellsworth,    whom    she    had   loved    before 
Bannard   made  her  his  wife.    Overcome  by  remorse  she 
realizes  almost  at  once  the  enormity  of  her  fault  and 
she   discovers   that    she    really    has    grown    to   love    her 
middle-aged    husband.       She    has    just    sent    Ellsworth 
away  out  of  her  life  when  her  husband's  orderly,  Bill 
Hecht,    confronts    her,    reminding    her    that    he    was    a 
witness    of   the   single    clandestine    meeting    which    had 
taken   place   between    the    two   young   lovers   and   as   a 
price    of    his    silence    demands    attentions    which    Nan 
spurns  with   horror.     Hecht  seizes   her  in  an  amorous 
embrace  but   she  swoons  and   the  orderly  makes  good 
his  escape   from   the  scene   before    Bannard   learns  the 
cause    of    his    wife's    plight.      The    following    morning 
Bannard    prepares   to    leave    on   a    skirmishing   expedi- 
tion     into      Mexico.        In      the 
meanwhile   Nan   has  become  so 
overwhelmed     with     fear     that 
she   resolves    on    suicide.      She 
writes     a     letter     to     Bannard 
admitting  her  fault  and  accusing 
the    orderly.      Bannard    delays 
in   reading  it.     Nan   leaps   in' 
the   Rio  Grande  to  drown 
self;  she  is  rescued  appar 
dead    but    is   resuscitated 
riard    leaves    for    Mex 
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Act   III.     Amelia   Gardner   and    Frank   Campeau 
Nan's   mother  orders  the  treacherous   orderly   out   of   the  house. 


deeply 


.»!••*  Trohman,  Im.         Act    III       Lola    Fisher  and  Calvin  Thomas 
The  lieutenant  thi  catena  to   kill   the  orderly. 


Act    IV.      Richard   Bennett  and   Lola   Fisher 
The  remorseful  wife  hands  her  confession  to  Col.  Bannard 
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JOHN   GALSWORTHY 
Author  of   "Justice,"  etc. 

JUSTICE,"*  Galsworthy's  play  of  prison  life, 
has   been   called   the   greatest   English   play- 
since    Shelley's    "Cenci.''      Produced    origin- 
ally  at   the   Duke   of   York's   'Iheatre,   Lon- 
don, February  21,  1910,  the  piece  created  a  pro- 
found   impression    and    its     revelations    of    the 
British  penal  system  made  such  a  stir  through- 
out  England  that   the   Home    Secretary   inaugu- 
rated a  reform  of  English  prison  methods  with- 
in a  few  hours  of  the  first  performance. 

The  plot  is  simple,  and  bears  striking  resem- 
blances to  an  earlier  but  less  mature  work  ot 
the  same  author,  "The  Silver  Box."  William 
Falder,  a  young  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office,  driven 
to  desperation  by  the  brutal  ill-treatment  by  her 
husband  of  the  woman  he  loves,  commits  forgery 
to  enable  them  to  escape  together  to  a  foreign 
country ;  he  is  arrested  on  the  eve  of  their 
flight,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  three  years'  penal 
servitude  which  he  serves.  The  rolling  of  the 
chariot  wheels  of  "Justice,"  not  content  with  this 
expiation  of  the  "crime,"  grinds  the  woman  into 
a  prostitute  and  her  lover  into  a  suicide. 

The  opening  scene  shows  the  managing  clerk's 
room  in  the  offices  of  James  and  Walter  How. 
Cokeson,  the  managing  clerk,  is  sitting  at  his 
table  adding  up  figures  in  a  pass  book  and  mur- 
muring their  numbers  to  himself.  Sweedle,  the 
office  boy,  announces  that  "a  party"  is  there  to 
see  Mr.  Falder.  Cokeson  tells  the  boy  to  ask  her 
in.  Ruth  Honeywill  enters.  She  is  a  tall 
woman,  twenty-six  years  old,  unpretentiously- 
dressed,  with  black  eyes  and  hair  and  an  ivory- 
white,  clear-cut  face.  She  stands  very  still,  hav- 
ing a  natural  dignity  of  pose  and  gesture.  Coke- 
son  says  Falder  is  out  and  asks  her  to  state  her 
business.  It  is  a  personal  matter,  she  replies. 
He  retorts  that  private  callers  are  not  allowed. 
Then  she  says  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Falder  comes  in.  He  is  a  pale,  good  looking 
young  man  with  quick,  rather  scared  eyes. 


Photos  White 


Act  I. 


Cokeson .  says  he  will  give  them  a 
minute -and  leaves  them  alone.  Ruth 
tells  Falder  that  her  husband  is  on 
the  drunk  again  and  has  tried  to  cut 
her  throat.  She  came  out  in  the 
morning  before  he  was  awake. 
Falder  replies  that  he  has  bought 
tickets  and  will  meet  her  at  a  steam- 
boat office  at  11.45. 

I'M. HER:  For  God's  sake  don't  for- 
get we're  man  and  wife.  (Looking  at 
her  with  tragic  intensity.)  Ruth! 

RUTH  :    You're   not   afraid   of   going, 
are  you  ? 

FAI.UER  :  Have  you  got  your 
things,  and  the  children's? 

RUTH  :  Had  to  leave  them  for 
fear  of  waking  Honeywill,  all  but 
one  bag.  I  can't  go  near  home  again. 

FALDER  (wincing)  :  All  that 
money  gone  for  nothing.  How 
much  must  you  have? 

RUTH  :  Six  pounds — I  could  do 
with  that,  I  think. 

FALDER  :  Don't  give  away  where 
we're  going.  (As  if  to  himself.) 
When  i  get  out  there  I  mean  to 
forget  it  all. 

RUTH  :  If  you're  sorry,  say  so.  I'd  sooner  he 
killed  me  than  take  you  against  your  will. 

FALDER  (with  a  queer  smile)  :  We've  got  to  go. 
I  don't  care;  I'll  have  you. 

RUTH:  You've  just  to  say;  it's  not  too  late. 

FALDER  :  It  is  too  late.  Here's  seven  pounds. 
Booking  office — 11.45  to-night.  If  you  weren't 
what  you  are  to  me,  Ruth — 

RUTH  :  Kiss  me ! 

They  cling  together  passionately,  then  fly  apart 
just  as  Cokeson  re-enters  the  room.  Ruth  turns 
and  goes  out  through  the  outer  office.  Cokeson 
reprimands  Falder 
for  an  improper 
use  of  the  prem- 
ises, but  says  he 
won't  mention  the 
matter.  Walter 
How,  a  rather  re- 
fined looking, 
pleasant  man  of 
thirty-five,  comes 
in,  and  after  dis- 
cussing a  law  case 
with  Cokeson, 
greets  his  father, 
Mr.  James,  a 
shortish  man  with 


Ruth  Honeywill 
(Cathleen  Nesbitt) 


Falder 
(John  Barrymore) 

'We've  got  to  go.     I  don't  care;   I'll  have  you" 


for  nine  pounds.  He  recalls  that  Davis,  who  has 
now  sailed  for  Australia,  took  it  to  the  bank  and 
got  gold  for  it.  Suspicion  points  at  him.  The 
cashier  of  the  bank  and  a  detective  are  sent  for 
at  once.  Meantime  the  office  boy  informs  Coke- 
son  that  "she's  popped  up  again — something  she 
forgot  to  say  to  Falder."  The  head  clerk  says 
she  must  wait  outside.  Falder  will  be  going  to 
lunch  soon. 

The  cashier  arrives  and  immediately  recognizes 
Falder  as  the  man  who  cashed  the  cheque.  Fright- 
ened, the  young  man  returns  to  his  room  and  a 


iff 


Cokeson 

(O.  P.  Heggie) 


Falder 
(John  IJarrytnore) 

Act  I.     Jame 


James 
(Henry  Stephenson) 


Walter 
(Charles  Francis) 


white  side-whiskers, 
plentiful  gray  hair  and 
shrewd  eyes,  who  has 
just  entered.  Mr.  James 
says  that  the  firm's  bal- 
ance is  below  what  he 
supposed  it  was.  They 
examine  the  cheque-book. 
A  cheque  for  ninety 
pounds  attracts  their  at- 
tention. Walter  is-  sure 
the  check  he  drew  was 


> — "You  know  this  cheque,   Falder?" 

moment  later,  hat  in  hand,  starts  out  of  the 
office.  They  stop  him  and  he  replies  he  is  going 
to  lunch.  The  elder  How  questions  him  con- 
cerning the  cheque,  and  Falder  retorts  that  he 
does  not  recognize  it.  He  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing cashed  it.  Falder  admits  cashing  it  for  Davis 
and  handing  the  money  over  to  him.  He  denies 
having  changed  the  amount  from  nine  to  ninety 
pounds.  When  he  can  no  longer  defend  him- 
self, he  goes  entirely  to  pieces.  James  sends 
Falder  back  to  his  room,  and  tells  the  others 
that  there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  prosecute.  It 


•"Justice,"  a  tragedy  in  four  acts.     Copyright,  1910,  by 
John  Galsworthy.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Song. 
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was  too  neat  a  piece  of  swindling  for  him  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  first  offense.  Cokeson 
says  there  was  a  woman  who  came  to  see  him  in 
the  morning  and  .no  doubt  he  was  tempted.  After 
questioning,  he  admits  that  the  woman  is  no  re- 
lation to  Falder,  but  that  she  is  married,  her 
children  being  with  her.  Walter  and  Cokeson 
both  plead  for  the  young  man,  but  James  is  ob- 
durate. He  draws  their  attention  to  the  sneaky 
way  Falder  went  to  work,  thinking  suspicion 
would  fall  on  Davis,  and  argues  that  for  then- 
own  protection  they  must  prosecute. 

Act  II  opens  in  the  Court  of  Justice  with 
Falder  on  trial.  Mr.  FYome,  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  says  that  he  is  not  going  to  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  prisoner  altered  the  cheque,  but  he 
will  give  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  his 
mind,  showing  that  he  was  not  responsible  for 
his  actions  at  the  time.  He  relates  the  .circum- 
stances of  Ruth  Honeywill's  life — her  brutal  hus- 
band whom  she  has  no  power  to  get  rid  of,  for 
the  law  will  not  grant  a  divorce  on  the  charge 
of  violence — her  love  for  Falder  on  whom  she 
set  all  her  hopes.  She  saw  a  way  out  of  her 
misery  by  going  with  him  to  a  new  country 
where  they  might  pass  as  husband  and  wife. 
Cokeson  testifies,  and  later  Mrs.  Honeywill  tells 
her  tragic  story.  On  the  morning  of  July  7th 
her  husband  nearly  strangled  her,  she  says,  but 
she  managed  to  get  away  from  him  and  went 
straight  to  Falder,  who  greatly  upset,  nearly 
wept  because  he  had  no  money  to  give  her.  The 
next  day,  however,  he  gave  her  money  to  buy  an 
outfit  for  herself  and  the  children.  Falder  testi- 
fies that  the  reason  he  did  not  confess  after  he 
had  committed  the  forgery  was  that  after  doing 
so  dreadful  a  thing,  if  he  hadn't  done  it  for 
something,  he  might  just  as  well  have  chucked 
himself  into  the  river. 

Mr.  Frome  asks  the  jury  to  weigh  in  the  scales 
his  criminality  and  the  suffering  he  has  under- 
gone. He  has  lain  in  prison  under  this  charge 
for  two  months;  he  has  had  his  punishment;  the 
rolling  of  the  chariot-wheels  of  Justice  over  this 
boy  began  when  it  was  decided  to  prosecute  him. 
The  counsel  for  the  crown  states  his  case.  Later 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  announces  the  verdict 
to  be  "Guilty." 

THE  JUDGE  :  The  crime  you  have  committed  is 
a  very  serious  one.  I  cannot  feel  it  in  accord- 
ance with  my  duty  to  Society  to  exercise  the 
powers  I  have  in  your  favor.  You  will  go  to 
penal  servitude  for  three  years. 

Scene  i  in  Act  III  shows  a  room  in  a  prison. 
Cokeson  comes  at  the  request  of  the  prisoner's 
sister,  whose  husband  refuses  to  allow  her  to 
come.  He  asks  that  Falder  be  allowed  to  run 
about  fearing  that  the  solitary  confinement  will 
affect  his  mind. 

THE  CHAPLAIN:  Our  friend  seems  to  think 
that  the  prison  is  a  hospital. 

COKESON:  There's  just  one  little  thing.  This 
woman — I  suppose  I  mustn't  ask  you  to  let  him 
see  her.  It'd  be  a  rare  treat  for  them  both.  He's 
thinking  about  her  all  the  time.  Of  course  she's 


not  his  wife.  But 
he  is  quite  safe  in 
here.  They're  a 
pitiful  couple.  You 
couldn't  make  an 
exception  ? 

GOVERNOR  (wear- 
ily) :  As  you  say, 
my  dear  sir,  I 
couldn't  make  an 
exception;  he 
won't  be  allowed 
another  visit  of 
any  sort  till  he 
goes  to  a  convict 
prison. 

Scene  3  in  Act 
III  shows  Falder's 
cell.  The  prisoner 
is  seen  standing 
motionless,  with 
his  head  inclined 
towards  the  door, 
listening.  Then, 
with  a  heavy  sigh, 
he  moves  to  his 
work,  then  begins 
pacing  the  cell.  It 

has  grown  very  nearly  dark.  The  cell  light  behind 
the  glass  screen  has  been  turned  up.  The  cell  is 
brightly  lighted.  Falder  is  seen  gasping  for  breath. 
A  sound  from  far  away, 
as  of  distant,  dull  beating 
on  thick  metal,  is  sud- 
denly audible.  Falder 
shrinks  back,  not  able  to 
bear  this  sudden  clamor. 
But  the  sound  grows,  as 
though  some  great  tum- 
bril were  rolling  towards 
the  cell.  And  gradually 
it  seems  to  hypnotize 
him.  He  begins  creep- 
ing nearer  to  the  door. 
He  suddenly  raises  his 
clenched  fists.  Panting 
violently,  he  flings  him- 
self at  his  door,  and 
beats  on  it. 

Two  years  later  Ruth 
Honeywill  enters  Coke- 
son's  room  a  kind  of 
exultation  behind  her 
habitual  impassivity.  She 
has  seen  Falder,  who 
has  been  released  from 
prison.  She  informs 
Cokeson  that  she  is  not 
living  with  her  husband. 
Her  return  to  him  after 
Falder's  imprisonment 
did  not  work  well. 

RUTH  :    He    used    me 

worse    than    ever.      He 

couldn't  break  my  nerve, 

but    I    lost    my    health; 

and  then  he  began  knocking  the  children  about... 

I  couldn't  stand 
that.  I  wouldn't 
go  back  now,  if 
he  were  dying. 

COKKSON  :  We 
mustn't  be  violent, 
must  we? 

RUTH :  A  m  a  n 
that  can't  behave 
better  than  that— 
COKESON  (fas- 
cinated in  spite  of 
himself}  :  Then 
there  you  were ! 
And  what  did  you 
do  then? 

RUTH  (with  a 
shrug)  :  Tried  the 
same  as  when  I  left 
him  before — mak- 
ing skirts — cheap 
things.  It  was 
the  best  I  could 


Act.    III.      Falder    raises 

his     clenched     fists     and 

flinging     himself     at     his 

door   beats   on   it 


,s    I    live  • 

get,  but  I  never  made  more  than  ten  shillings  a 
week,  buying  my  own  cotton  and  working  all 
day;  I  hardly  ever  got  to  bed  till  past  twelve.  I 
kept  at  it  for  nine  months.  (Fiercely.)  Well,  I'm 
not  fit  for  that;  I  wasn't  made  for  it. 
I'd  rather  die. 

COKESON  :  My  dear  woman !  We 
mustn't  talk  like  that. 

RUTH  :  It  was  starvation  for  the  chil- 
dren, too — ai'ter  what  they'd  always  had. 
I  soon  got  not  to  care.  I  used  to  be  too 
tired.  (She  is  silent.) 

COKESON  (ivith  fearful  curiosity)  : 
Why,  what  happened  then? 

RUTH   (with  a  laugh)  :  My  employer 
happened  then — he's  happened  ever  since. 
COKESON:  Dear!     Oh,  dear!     I  never 
came  across  a  thing  like  this. 

RUTH  (dully)::  He's  treated  me  all 
right.  But  I've  done  with  that.  (Sud- 
denly her  lips  begin  to  qu'tver,  and  she 
hides  them  with  the  back  of  her  hand.) 
I  never  thought  I'd  see  him  again,  you 
see.  It  was  just  a  chance  I  met  him  by 
Hyde  Park.  We  went  in  there  and  sat 
down,  and  he  told  me  all  about  himself. 
Oh!  Mr.  Cokeson,  give  him  another 
chance. 

She  goes  out  and  Falder  comes  in. 
He  tells  Cokeson  that  he  has  had  two 
jobs.  His  first  employers  learned  abont 
his  past,  and  he  left  the  second  as  he 
hadn't  acted  as  he  should  have  regard- 
ing references,  and  was  frightened.  The 
partners  come  in,  and  they  decide  to 
give  Falder  another  chance. 

JAMES  :  Now,  my  boy,  what  you've  got 
to  do  is  to  put  all  the  past  behind  you 
and  build  yourself  up  a  steady  reputa- 
tion.   And  that  brings  me  to  the  second 
thing.     This  woman  you  were  mixed  up 
with — you  must  give  us  your  word,  you 
know,  to  have  done  with  that.     There's 
no  chance  of  your  keeping  straight  if  you're  to 
begin   your    future   with    such   a    relationship. 

FALDER:  But,  sir.... but,  sir.... it's  the  one 
thing  I  looked  forward  to  all  the  time.  And  she, 
too....  I  couldn't  find  her  before  last  night. 
(Cokeson  becomes  very  uneasy.) 

JAMES:  This  is  painful,  Falder.  But  you  must 
see  for  yourself  that  it's  impossible  for  a  firm 
like  this  to  close  its  eyes  to  everything.  Give  us 
this  proof  of  your  resolve  to  keep  straight,  and 
.you  can  come  back — not  otherwise. 

FALDER  (after  staring  at  James  suddenly  stif- 
fens himself)  :  I  couldn't  give  her  up.  I  couldn't. 
Oh,  sir!  I'm  all  she's  got  to  look  to.  And  I'm 
sure  she's  all  I've  got. 

Cokeson,  while  Falder  goes  to  the  window,  ac- 
quaints the  partners  with  Ruth's  story.  They 
call  her  in. 

FALDER:  Mr.  Walter  How  is  good  enough  to 
say  that  he'll  help  us  to  get  you  a  divorce.  (Ruth 
flashes  a  startled  glance  at  James  and  Walter.) 

JAMES:  I  don't  think  (Continued  on  page  306) 


Act   IV.     Ruth — "What  is   it?     He's  not  breathing.      My 
dearl     My  pretty!" 
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Violet     Dale — A     Remarkable     Feminine     Impersonator 


By   ARCHIE   BELL 


VIOLET  DALE  is  a  name  well  known  to 
vaudeville  audiences  of  the  country,  but 
the  audiences  do  not  suspect  thai  her  real 
name  is  Violet  Rosedale  Cavell.  Yes,  she's  a 
first  cousin  of  the  martyred  English  nurse.  But 
that's  another  story.  Ik-cause  the  Cavell  family 
objected  to  one  of  its  members  going  on  the 
stage  and  because  one  young  lady  declined  to  be 
dictated  to  by  her  family,  she  changed  her  pro- 
fessional name  and  it  stays  changed.  All  of  the 
king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  cannot 
oblige  Miss  Dale  to  change  her  name  back  to 
Cavell,  and_they  cannot  make  her  willingly  refer 
to  the  family  connections  for  publicity  purposes, 
just  because  one  of  them  happened  to  be  shot 
as  a  spy. 

What  Miss  Dale  prefers  to  talk  about  is  make- 
up, a  matter  in  which  she  shares  the  opinions  of 
the  famous  Eleanora  Duse,  who  declined  to 
"make  a  clown  of  herself  with  paint  and  powder, 
just  because  she  happened  to  be  an  actress." 

"Beautiful  actresses  like  to  be  very  coy  when 
they  are  being  admired  and  remark  'make-up 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins,' "  says  Miss  Dale. 
"Also,  the  very  young  ones  like  to  look  at  a 
motion  picture  showing  some  of  the  older 
actresses,  remarking  in  a  feline  manner,  'the 
camera  does  not  lie.'  Well,  as  for  the  first  plati- 
tude, I  declare  myself  an  enemy  of  make-up  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  Over  in  Paris, 
when  Madame  Simone  played  'Le  Vieil  Homme,' 
she  represented  a  woman  about  sixty-five  years 
of  age.  Did  she  paint  wrinkles  on  her  cheeks, 
great  purple  blotches  under  her  eyes  to  denote 
'the  sunken  eyes  of  old  age,'  or  did  she  wear  a 
white  wig  that  looked  like  a  bunch  of  sheep's 
wool?  No,  she  merely  sprinkled  a  little  powder 
on  her  auburn  hair  as  a  concession  to  the  audi- 
ence. She  acted  a  woman  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
That's  the  thing  for  an  actor  or  actress  to  think 
about.  Their  business  is  acting  and  if  they  would 
pay  a  little  more  attention  lo  this  essential  of 
their  business,  they  could  pay  much  less  attention 
to  other  minor  details. 

"I  have  spoken  of  Madame  Simone,  because  she 
is  a  long  distance  away.  I  am  speaking  of  whnt 
is  possible  and  I  will  make  no  personal  mention 
of  any  of  the  fine  actresses  on  the  American 
stage,  who  daub  their  faces  with  cosmetics  every 
night,  and  twice  a  day  when  there  is  a  matinee, 
iust  for  the  purpose — the  mistaken  purpose — of 
'looking  like  the  character'  to  the  audience.  It 


as    Nazimova    in    "War    Brides" 
(above)  Violet  Dale  as  herself 

is  unnecessary  to  make  any  specific  mention,  be- 
cause the  practice  is  general.  Girls  go  into  the 
theatrical  business  and  one  of  the  first  things 
they  are  taught  is  how  to  put  on  the  rouge  and 
powder,  with  the  thousand  and  one  additional 
touches  of  the  toilette. 

"My  point  is :  act  and  make  your  face  look  the 
part !  Make  your  face  convey  an  impression  of 
the  character  to  your  audience.  All  the  make-up 
in  the  world  will  not  accomplish  this  entirely,  un- 
less the  wearer  of  the  make-up  have  some  sense 
of  characterization.  Don't  think  so  much  of  the 
surface  and  get  beneath  the  skin ;  that's  what 
counts.  At  least,  this  has  always  been  my  ad- 
vice to  myself,  and  it  is  my  advice  to  others. 
It's  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  pin  white 
whiskers  on  one's  face  and  look  like  'King  Lear.' 
Children  are  able  to  paste  a  black  beard  on  the 
chin  and  look  very  like  Svengali.  Probably  it  is 
this  childish  practice  that  has  led  George  Moore 
and  other  critics  to  maintain  that  acting  is  the 
lowest  of  the  arts,  because  children  can  be  taught 
to  act,  while  children  cannot  be  taught  to  mould 
statues  or  paint  great  pictures.  But  much  of  the 
so-called  acting  of  our  day  depends  upon  clever 
make-up ;  and  it  has  done  much  to  place  the 


as   Chevalier  in   "My    Old  Dutch'' 

stage  in  its  present  status.  Some  of  our  fa- 
mous actors  are  open  to  criticism  in  this  respect, 
as  are  the  lesser  lights.  'Ihey  paint  their  faces 
to  the  shade  of  a  pale  Paris  doll  one  night  and 
appear  as  Hamlet;  the  next  night  they  paint  in 
the  care-worn  wrinkles  and  veins  and  are  Richard 
III;  and  then  they  pin  on  the  while  whiskers  and 
appear  as  Lear.  But  do  they  act  Hamlet,  Rich- 
ard and  Lear?  That's  the  question,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  instead  of  'covering  a  multitude  of 
sins'  too  much  reliance  upon  this  exterior  detail 
of  make-up  covers  a  multitude  of  incompetencies 
among  actors,  who  may  be  able  to  'look  the 
part,'  but  fail  miserably  when  their  work  is 
judged  by  the  critic  of  acting." 

All  of  which  may  be  quite  within  the  province 
of  a  Violet  Dale  to  utter;  but  the  other  brothers 
and  sisters  of  her  profession  may  as  justly  de- 
clare that  she  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  re- 
markably flexible  face.  It  is  a  very  pretty  face 
— sometimes  when  its  possessor  is  not  thinking 
of  anything  in  particular;  and  then  it  changes 
chameleon-like  to  a  very  ugly  face  when  she 
"feels  that  way." 

"The  principal  thing  is  to  think  what  you  are 
supposed  to  think,  with  sufficient  intensity  to 
make  your  auditors  see  things  as  you  see  them. 
One  should  not  attempt  to  play  Portia  while 
thinking  about  next  season's  engagement,  next 
Sunday  night's  party,  or  how  much  the  spring 
suit  is  going  to  cost.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  think 
Portia,  have  some  very  definite  opinion  about 
how  she  looks,  talks,  walks  and  gestures,  so  that 
the  audience  will  see  what  you  are  thinking 
about." 

But  again,  one  might  answer  that  this  depends 
both  upon  one's  thinker,  one's  face — and  the  au- 
dience. 

It  might  be  a  difficult  matter  for  Marie  Dress- 
ier to  think  Portia  or  Ophelia  so  intently  that 
her  audience  would  see  the  lady  of  Italy  or 
Denmark.  Could  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  think  Re- 
becca of  Sunnybrook  Farm  sufficiently  to  make 
an  audience  see  her  in  the  part?  And  what 
would  be  the  result  of  Vernon  Castle  or  Al  Jol- 
son  thinking  themselves  Herr  von  Earwig  in 
"The  Music  Master" !  One  hesitates  to  carry 
Mis?  Dale's  reasoning  too  far. 

But  the  lady  does  not  depend  upon  her  own 
words  as  a  proof  of  her  theories.  She  does  not 
even  ask  others  to  take  the  words  of  audiences 
who  have  seen  (Continue,!  <>n  /w/r  306) 
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HLSIE  FERGUSON 


Broadway    was  startled    recently   by   the  announcement   that   this  popular    young    actress    who    has    been    seen    in    the    title    role    of    Hall 

Caine's  play   "Margaret   Schiller,"   is   to  essay  the   part   of   Portia   in   Sir   Herbert   Tree's   forthcoming   production    of    "The    Merchant    of 

Venice."     Miss  Ferguson  has  been  studying  the  Shakespearean  role  for  some  time  and  her  recent  delivery  of  the  lines  as  the  Chorus 

at   the  testimonial   to    William   Winter  leads   many  to   believe   that  she  will  acquit  herself  well. 
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Unique  figure  in  the  players    'world,   an 

actor-manager  endowed  with  the  strange 

gift  of  prophecy. 

By  EILEEN  O'CONNOR 


Edna  May  turned  wondering  eyes  upon 
him.  She  still  turns  wondering  eyes 
upon  him  since  the  passage  of  the  years 
has  brought  about  a  literal  fulfillment  of 
his  prophecy. 

Maxine  Elliott  was  appearing  in  the 
Garrick  Theatre  in  her  first  starring 
vehicle,  "Her  Own  Way,". when  the  boy- 
ish visitor  bared  his  head  before  her. 

"You  have  a  character  of  tremendous 


The  famous  tenor  is 
also  a  firm  believer 
in  Wizard  Sagerson 


FRANCIS  P.  SAGERSON 
Actor,   manager,   and  seer 

A  TALL    young    man    with 
the  round  eyes  of  a  child 
and  the  benevolent  air  of 
a   priest   stands   near   the    main    en- 
trance or  close  to  the  stage  door  of 
a  theatre  and,  lifting  his  hat  with  a 
manner    that    is     unmistakeable,    in- 
quires :  "Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you?" 

He  may  even  address  you  in  like 
manner   if   he   chances   to   meet  you 
on  the  street.     It  is  an  unusual  act 
by     a    most     unusual     young     man. 
Francis     P.     Sagerson     is     a     figure 
unique  in  the  environs  of  the   play- 
house.      Actor,     manager,     advance 
man,  he  serves  Thespis  in  a  triple  capacity,  but 
the  fourth  wall  of  his  structure  of  usefulness  is 
advice.     Inspired  advice  many  mimes  believe  it. 
Francis  Sagerson  himself  does  not  know  whence 
comes  the  light  by  which  he  guides  the  steps  of 
the  uncertain. 

"Something  in  me  tells  me  to  say  something 
and  I  obey  it,"  he  says.  "The  most  interesting 
study  in  the  world  is  personality." 

That  is  all  he  knows  about  his  strange  gift, 
which  he  exercises  for  sheer  love  of  it  and  of 
humanity,  especially  the  warm  hearted,  impetu- 
ous, sensitive,  tremulous  folk  of  the  stage.  But 
this  is  what  he  does : 

Encountering  Edna  May  in  the  manner  I  have 
described  while  she  was  playing  in  "The  Belle 
of  New  York"  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Phil- 
adelphia, he  stepped  impulsively  to  her  side. 

"Miss  May,"  he  said, 
"allow    me    to    tell 
you    that    you    will 
become   a  great   fa- 
vorite, both   in   this 
country  and  in  Lon- 
don.     1     feel     that 
you  will,  after  stage 
success,    marry 
abroad,    leave   the 
stage    and    live 
in  happy  retire- 
ment  the   rest 
of    vour    life." 
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LILLIAN   NORDICA 

Whose   future  the  sccr  foretold  with  astonishing  accuracy 

force,"  he  said.  "You  will  move  steadily  on  in 
the  course  you  desire." 

There  entered  her  dressing  room  a  round- 
faced,  quicked-mannered  man. 

"I  am  having  a  character  reading,  Nat,"  said 
Miss  Elliott. 

"I   would  like  one,"  suggested  her  husband. 

"Sorry,"  the  boy  responded,  "but  I  never  give 
more  than  one  in  a  day.  They  are  exhausting." 


When  the  visitor 
had  retired  the  young 
sage  bent  serious 
eyes  upon  the  bril- 
liant occupant  of  the 
dressing  room. 

"You     and      Mr. 

Goodwin  will  separate,"  he  said  abruptly.  "And 
he  will  marry  again.  You— I  am  not  sure  that 
you  ever  will." 

"You  are  the  most  masterful  woman 
I  ever  met  save  Lillian  Nordica,"  he 
went  on.  "You  will  cut  your  way 
through  difficulties,  and  your  strong 
spirit  will  be  tremendously  helpful  to 
others,  especially  in  time  of  great  con- 
flicts." 

To  the  great  diva  to  whom  Maxine 
Elliott  bore  character  resemblance,  be- 
side the  further  coincidence  that  they 
are  daughters  of  the  same  State,  sturdy 
Maine,  the  youthful  wizard  went  and 
said : 

"In  your  mind  is  contemplation  of 
divorce.  You  will  fulfill  this  expecta- 
tion and  shortly  afterward  you  will 
marry  again.  _  Your  happiness  will  be 
great  but  not  lasting." 

Mme.  Nordica's  severing  of  her  bands 
to  Zoltan  Doehme  and  her  marriage  to 
George  W.  Young  quickly  followed. 

He  gained  the  ear  of  E.  H.  Sothern  while  Mr. 
Sothern  was  playing  in  "If  I  Were  King,"  at 
the  Garden  Theatre  and  said :  "This  is  very 
well  in  its  way,  but  I  would  advise  you  to 
drop  it.  Your  greatest  rewards  will  be  gained 
from  Shakespeare." 

In  Atlanta,  while  he  was  managing  a  company 
that  played  in  another  theatre  he  had  converse 
with  Mary  Mannering  who  was  then  playing  in 
"A  Man's  World."  "\ou  will  marry  shortly  and 
leave  the  stage,  but  you  will  return  to  it,  now 
and  then,  in  special  engagements,"  he  informed 
her. 

Ruth  St.  Denis  told  him  more  than  a  decade 
ago  that  she  would  soon  appear  in  an  East 
Indian  play,  and  that  David  Belasco  would  pro- 
duce it. 

"No,  you  will  not,"  insisted  the  startling 
young  man.  "Your  path  will  be  special  per- 
formances of  Eastern  dances.  Walk,  or  rather 
dance,  in  that  path." 

To  the  stage  door  of  the  American  Theatre 
he  went  one  night  while  ".Me.  Him  and  I"  was 
being  presented  and  addressed  Gertrude  Hoff- 
man, who  was  singing  the  soubrette  role:  "You 
will  be  one  of  the  big  figures  of  the  American 
stage,  but  not  in  this  line.  Certainly  not  in  this. 
Turn  serious.  It  will  pay  you.  And  find  another 
channel  for  your  talents." 

After  seeing  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  in 
"Everyman"  he  hastened  with  youthful  "Impetu- 
osity to  the  stage  door,  and  accosted  Miss 
Matthison  and  her  husband,  Charles  Rann  Ken- 
nedy with :  "Your  name  is  not  on  the  program 
but  it  will  be.  The  American  public  will  make 
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you  a  star."  Two  years  ago  the  young  prophet 
was  the  manager  of  a  company  in  which  Miss 
Matthison  starred  in  "The  Deadlock." 

Frances  Starr  was  playing  ingenues  in  "Oliver 
Twist"  at  the  Murray  Hill  when  the  inward 
flash  led  her  to  him  as  a  Broadway  star.  She 
keeps  that  postcard  with  a  girl's  head  like  her 
own  sketched  upon  it 
and  beneath  the 
words :  "To  Frances 
Starr  who  will  some- 
day be  a  star  on 
Broadway."  To  her 
at  all  her  premieres 
comes  a  card  with  a 
sketch  and  the  words: 
"1  told  you  so — Sag- 
erson" ;  telling  their 
story  of  elation  at 
her  own  progress 
and  in  his  powers  of 
prognostication. 

Mary  Ryan  was 
playing  in  "The  Girl 
Patsy"  at  the  Savoy. 
Young  Sagerson  ap- 
peared, breathless, 
before  her:  "You  are 
discouraged,"  he  af- 
firmed. "You  are 
amidst  depressing  in- 
fluences. But  you 
will  escape  them  and 
you  will  figure  con- 
spicuously in  succes- 
sive New  York  suc- 
cesses. 

From  his  seat  in 
t  h  e  auditorium  he 
sent  to  Helen  Ware, 
while  she  was  play- 
ing in  "The  Kreutz- 
er  Sonata,"  a  pen- 
cilled note :  "In  two 
years  you  will  be  a 
star." 

To  Beverly  Sit- 
greaves  who  created 
the  fiery  and  jealous 
prima  donna  in  "The 
Great  Lover,"  he 
went  with  the  wel- 
c  o  m  e  news  :  "You 
have  developed  dra- 
matic fire  to  the  nth 
power.  Someday  you 
will  startle  Broad- 
way. Meanwhile  you 
must  teach."  "But  I 
don't  want  to  teach," 
Miss  Sitgreaves 
flashed  at  him.  "You 
must  and  will,"  was 
the  rejoinder.  Early 
this  season  Miss  Sit-  Miss  Kcanc  lias  met  wi 

greaves  combined  her 
acting   with   teaching. 

Heavily  weighted  souls  shift  their  burdens  to 
him.  Memory  remains  of  an  actress,  still  young, 
who,  from  what  motive  was  never  determined, 
killed  herself  in  Baltimore.  It  was  thought  the 
deed  was  the  fruit  of  impulse.  Yet  three  years 
before  she  had  said  to  the  youth  who  even  then, 
was  known  as  "the  friend  of  all  actors" :  "Tell 
me,  will  I  ever  do  what  I  do  in  this  play,  end 
my  life?" 

"Turn  your  thoughts  from  it.  It  is  in'  your 
power  to  avert  such  end,"  he  urged.  Yet  it  came 
and  in  three  years. 

He  stopped  on  the  street,  a  tall,  fair  haired 
young  man  who  was  plunging  ahead  oblivious  of 
the  crowd  that  parted  to  make  way  for  him. 


Francis  Sagerson  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder 
with  the  words:  "Can  I  do  anything  for  you?' 
He  invited  the  young  man  to  lunch  with  him. 
He  pleaded  with  him  against  the  purpose  he  saw 
in  his  face.  But  this  time  his  efforts  availed 
not.  "Prince  Paul,"  the  spectacular  youth  who 
claimed  that  he  sat  for  the  pen  picture  of  the 
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DORIS    KEANE   IN    "ROMANCE" 

th  great  success  in   the    Edward    Sheldon    play    in    London,    where    she    is 
at  the  Lyric  Theatre 


hero  of  "Three  Weeks,"  shortly  afterwards  died, 
self  slain. 

Deeply  devout,  the  young  friend  of  Thespians 
often  bids  the  discouraged  accompany  him  to 
the  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  and  there,  in  silence, 
prayer  and  meditation,  gather  strength  for  the 
solution  of  life's  special  problems. 

He  gave  to  Ethel  Valentine  such  an  invitation 
when  he  met  her  on  Forty-third  Street.  His  hat 
went  off.  He  introduced  himself.  In  the  man- 
ner unmistakable  of  one  who  radiates  sheer 
kindliness  he  said:  "Pardon  me!  I  saw  your 
work  in  a  stock  company  in  Omaha.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you?" 

It   was  a  time  of   inactivity   and   despondency 


THE     THEATRE 

for  Miss  Valentine.     She  so  said. 

"Let's  walk  up  to  the  Cathedral,"  invited  her 
new  friend.  They  turned  into  Fifth  Avenue. 
At  Forty-eighth  Street  he  guided  her  away  from 
the  avenue.  They  strolled  down  Forty-eighth 
Street.  They  passed  the  Forty-eighth  Street 
Theatre.  A  matinee  crowd  was  pouring 
out  of  the  theatre 
after  witnessing  the 
tragedy  "To-day." 

Mr.  Sagerson 
stopped,  rested  h  i  s 
hand  on  his  compan- 
ion's arm,  exclaimed 
forcefully :  "You  are 
going,  to  play  Lily  it: 
'To-day.' " 

"You  are  crazy," 
the  girl  from  the 
West  replied.  "I 
could  not  play  that 
part." 

"You  are  going  to 
play  it,"  he  insisted. 
"Go  home  and  write 
Mr.  Broadhurst.  You 
will  see  what  will 
happen." 

Within  a  fortnight 
the  little  unknown 
had  followed  Emily 
Stevens  in  the  ex- 
acting role. 

Occasionally  the  in- 
ward flash  reveals  -i 
player  using  a  name 
not  fitted  to  his  needs 
or  personality.  To 
an  actress  beginning 
the  metropolitan 
struggle  with  the 
stage  name,  Gladys 
Gray,  he  said :  "You 
and  your  name  and 
destiny  are  not  in 
tune.  Change  it 
to  Jane  Grey."  The 
young  woman,  under 
that  name,  is  an  es- 
tablished leading 
woman  in  New  York. 
A  young  man  had 
a  quarrel  with  his 
fortunes  while  he 
was  known  as  Ed. 
Fox.  "Your  name 
doesn't  harmonize ! 
Get  another,"  ad- 
vised the  young  coun- 
selor. Ed.  Fox  was 
metamorphosed  into 
Kdward  Carewe.  As 
such  he  secured  an 
engagement  in  one 
of  Chauncey  Olcoti's 
nearly  endless  tours, 
and  has  become  one 

of  the  most  brilliant  directors  of  motion  pictures. 
Two  thousand  autographed  photographs  and 
innumerable  letters  bear  testimony  to  the  work 
of  the  young  missionary  of  hopefulness.  Enrico 
Caruso  sent  his  thanks  and  a  sketch  of  himself 
by  himself. 

From  a  dressing  room  in  the  Forty-eighth 
Street  Theatre,  New  York  City,  came  a  letter: 
"Dear,  dear  Mr.  Sagerson — Isn't  life  wonderful? 
Our  conversation  was  the  beginning  of  it  all — 
Ethel  Valentine." 

Francis  Sagerson  is  of  a  simple  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  family,  in  which  priests  have  long  predomin- 
ated. He  works  without  compensation— all  he 
seeks  is  to  help,  inspire  and  encourage. 
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next-  best 
advertisement 
is  our  mtchen 


Words  cannot  compete  with  taste.  Nothing  can  advertise  Franco-American  Soups 
so  will  as — Franco-American  Soups.  Their  quality  "speaks"  from  every  spoonful — 
announces  that  rare,  fine  touch  of  the  culinary  expert  so  prized  by  those  with  whom 
eating  achieves  the  distinction  of  an  Art. 

It  would  be  something  less  than  truth  to  dismiss  the  kitchens  where  these  soups 
are  made  simply  by  calling  them  "model."  In  every  detail,  to  be  sure,  they  are  modern, 
scrupulously  sanitary,  scientific.  But  visitors  who  come  here  detect  more  than  this.  One 
called  it  "Enthusiasm";  another,  "Conscience."  And  a  third  said:  "In  the  Franco-American 
vocabulary  there  is  no  such  word  as  'Inferior'!" 


Merely  heat  before  serving 
Thirty-five  cents  the  quart 

At  the  better  stores 


Twenty  selections 


Franco  - 
American 
Soups 


after  tfio, 
recipes  of 


OF     PARIS 


formerly  superintendent  oftfie 
valace  ofTIMlCing  George  of  Greece 
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Ju<2t  -us  give.  yo\ji  a  tasto.  oj  our  cruaiity 
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"The  Taste  for  Grays'  is  a  Taste  that  Stays" 


A   CIGARETTE    AS    IT    SHOULD   BE 

DISTINCTIVE  DELICATE  DELIGHTFUL 

20  Cents  For  Ten 

On  sale  at  most  all  stands  or  direct  from  us 
ATTENTION  is  called  to  our  full  line  of  DOMESTIC  AND  IMPORTED 

CIGARS         PIPES         HUMIDORS 

and  all  Smokers'  Articles 
Telephone  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention 

PHONE  3725  BRYANT 
/-r>    A-V.XC-    /"i/-  AO  c-r- re    /^/-^      i  39  WEST  46th  STREET 

GRAYS    CIGAKETTE  CO.,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK  C1TY 


Would  You   Believe  — 

That  there  has  been  dis- 
covered  a  way  to  record  for 
the  piano-player  any  great 
musical  work  so  faithfully,  so 
sensitively  that  you  recognize 
the  interpretation,  the  singing 
tone,  the  technique  of  the 
very  artist  who  plays  it  ? 

This  is  the  unique  achieve- 
ment of 


K 


BECORD  MUSIC  ROUSlV 


Just  as  you  recognize 
Caruso's  voice  on  the  pho- 
nograph,  so  you  can  recog- 
nize Bauer,  Godowsky, 
Grieg,  Brockway  —  all  the 
celebrated  pianists  who  have 
recorded  their  art  for  you 
on  the  Rythmodik. 

Hear  Rythmodiks  at  your  music 
dealer's.  It  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  prove  them  better  than  you 
ever  dreamed  a  music  roll  could 
be.  Write  us  for  catalogue  C. 

American    Piano    Co. 

437  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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TRAINS  TO 
CHICAGO 


Lackawanna 

Railroad 


Best  of  Everything 

The  Road  of 
Anthracite 


The  Odell  Safety 

It's  the  slickest  little  tool  you  ever 
saw;  it  pares  off  corns  and  callouses  In 
thin  wafers  without  injury  to  the  foot. 
This  little  combined  safety  razor  and  corn  razor  is 
just  the  thin?  at    this    age,  for    Ladies  use  when 
decoirete  attire  is  quite  the  raee.    EtfUlant  for  Mibcr 
•nrnoi*.     It   is  equipped   with   three  keen  shaving 
k  blades,  complete  for  25c  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Odell  Mfc.  Co..  404  Fisher  Bid*.,  Chicago,  ID. 


The  New  Plays 

(Continued  from  page  277) 
"The   Co-Respondent,"   in   construct- 
ive logic,     would     do     credit     to     a 
Labiche  or  a  Sardou. 


MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "THE 
KING  OK  NOWHERE."  Romantic  com- 
edy in  three  acts  by  J.  and  L.  du 
Rocher  Macpherson.  Produced  on 
March  2oth  with  this  cast : 

Godrcd,  Lou-Tellegen;  Henry  VIII, 
Sydney  Greenstreet;  Lord  Harry  Fitz- 
walter,  Corliss  Giles;  Sir  Dick  Denny, 
Robert  Adams;  Sir  Antliony  Fairfax, 
Cameron  Mathews;  John  Skinner,  Charles 
Rogers;  Fenwolf,  Galwey  Herbert;  A 
Doctor,  Arnisby  Ayers;  A  Chaplain. 
Harry  Chessman;  A  Jester,  Robert 
Vivian;  A  Page,  Charles  Derickson;  At- 
tendant. Dana  Parker;  First  Guard,  Martin 
Snell;  Second  Guard,  Norman  Rolfe;  Queen 
Catherine  (Parr),  Wilda  Mari  Moore;  Mis- 
tress Lettice  Plantagenet,  Roselle  Cooley; 
Mistress  Eleanor  Courtenay,  Irene  Bell; 
Mistress  Phyllis  Arundel,  Eileen  Wilson; 
The  Lady  Margaret  Silchester,  Olive  Tell. 

If  somewhat  tedious  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  slashing  sweep  of  roman- 
tic comedy  drama  "A  King  of  No- 
where," by  J.  and  L.  du  Rocher 
Macpherson,  still  serves  its  purpose 
in  supplying  Lou-Tellegen  with  a 
role  that  enables  him  to  depict  de- 
fiant scorn,  passionate  love  and 
heroic  enthusiasm  with  all  that  fer- 
vor that  marks  his  standing  in  the 
picturesque  school.  His  experiences 
as  a  prisoner  at  the  Court  of  Henry 
VIII  of  England  make  for  much 
that  is  pleasingly  romantic.  If  he 
were  just  a  little  less  self-satisfied 
the  effect  would  be  far  more  de- 
fined. Miss  Olive  Tell  is  a  heroine 
rarely  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and 
like  her  prototype  in  Gringoire  finds 
her  sense  of  pity  is  but  another  ex- 
pression of  unquenchable  love.  A 
really  brilliant  impersonation  is  con- 
tributed by  Sydney  Greenstreet  as 
Bluff  King  Hal,  racked  with  the  gout 
and  tortured  by  the  recollection  of 
his  bloody  deeds.  It  is  a  remarkable 
combination  of  humor  and  dramatic 
meaning. 
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What  They  Would  Have 
Been 

(Continued  from  fane   292) 

he  refused  to  sell  it.  "I  keep  it  be- 
cause of  the  talent  it  shows,"  he  said. 
"Miss  Russell  had  undoubted  talent 
and  if  pictures  had  yielded  returns 
as  quickly  as  singing  did,  she  would 
have  become  a  great  painter." 

May  Irwin  would  rather  lecture  on 
household  economics  to-day  than  act. 
But  she  can't  sing  her  lectures,  and 
she  can't  get  much  of  her  inimitable 
comedy  into  them.  Or  she  would 
have  been  glad  to  become  that  per- 
sonage, a  visiting  housekeeper,  set- 
ting things  right  in  great  houses  for 
the  return  of  their  owners  from  the 
country  or  from  Europe,  and  direct- 
ing the  corps  of  servants  as  a  gen- 
eral directs  his  army.  But  domestic 
economics  in  her  own  family  re- 
quired that  Georgie  Campbell,  aged 
twelve,  should  sing  for  a  living,  and 
that  singing  and  acting  she  has  lucra- 
tively done. 

Clara  Morris  handled  the  brush 
with  some  skill  in  the  days  when  she 
was  a  ballet  dancer,  and  was  toeing 
her  way  toward  the  heights  as  the 
greatest  emotional  actress  in  Amer- 
ica. At  the  threshold  of  this  year 
she  said  to  me,  regarding  the  habit 
of  looking  over  the  shoulder  at  the 
profession  that  might  have  been 
ours :  "I  would  rather  paint  one 
good  picture  than  thrill  the  world 
as  an  actress." 

It  was  only  because  the  sale  of 
pictures  is  precarious  that  young 
Johnston  Forbes-Robertson,  destined 
to  be  knighted  for  his  acting,  left  the 
brush  for  the  buskins.  Robert  Ede- 
<=nn  would  have  been  a  painter,  but 
is  an  actor  instead  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, and  so  of  Charles  Cherry. 

Fiske  O'Hara  had  visions  of  mili- 
tary glorv  before  he  went  unon  the 
stage.  He  served  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Jane  Cowl  was  a 
newspaper  woman  before  the  stage 


claimed  her.  She  wrote  good  inter- 
views and  bits  of  fiction.  It  was  the 
lack  of  financial  reward  to  the  be- 
ginner in  these  arts  that  deflected  her 
course  from  the  editorial  rooms  of 
the  Times  to  the  Republic  Theatre 
stage.  Beverly  Sitgreaves  and  Julie 
Opp  were  newspaperwomen.  So  was 
Zelda  Sears.  All  could  distinguish 
themselves  again  in  that  field,  did 
they  choose. 

Julia  Dean  would  have  been  a 
singer  had  fate  permitted  her  choice 
of  a  vocation. 

in inn nil mini i mini i in , „ , 

The  East -West  Players 

On  April  7th  and  8th  the  organiza- 
tion of  actors  known  as  the  East- 
West  Players  presented  at  the  Berk- 
ely  Lyceum  four  plays  from  the  Yid- 
dish in  English.  The  plays  were: 
"The  Yellow  Passport,"  by  Abraham 
S.  Schomer,  author  of  "To-day" ; 
"Colleagues,"  a  Ghetto  picture  by 
Zaltnon  Libin ;  "The  Stranger,"  a 
fantastic,  comedy,  by  Perez  Hirsch- 
bein,  and  "Night,"  an  allegoric  im- 
pression, by  Sholom  Asch. 

The  East- West  Players  have  inau- 
gurated the  present  movement  to  give 
the  Yiddish  drama  "a  voice  in  the 
concerted  theatre  of  the  world !"  The 
first  program  of  playlets  was  arranged 
to  present  a  varied  selection  of  plays. 
"Colleagues,"  which  is  localized  in 
the  Ghetto,  was  played  with  a  slight 
intonation  to  suggest  the  characters 
more  vividly.  "The  Yellow  Pass- 
port," presented  in  1911,  preceded 
"The  Yellow  Ticket,"  and  originally 
appeared  in  Yiddish  as  a  four-act 
play,  "At  Sea."  "The  Stranger" 
(Elijah,  the  Prophet)  is  a  picture  of 
Jewish  life  in  a  Russian  village  and 
was  played  with  a  more  marked  in- 
tonation to  suggest  the  atmosphere 
of  the  setting  and  the  mannerisms 
of  the  people.  In  this  playlet,  the 
author  has  employed  a  world-old 
legend,  giving  it  merely  a  Jewish 
background  and  a  quaint  twist. 
(Hawthorne's  "The  Miraculous 
Pitcher.")  "Night"  is  universal  in 
conception  and  is  played  without  any 
characteristic  intonation. 

The  company  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Gustav  Blum,  and  gave  a 
very  creditable  performance. 
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Books  Received 

WRECKAGE.  By  J.  Hartley  Man- 
ners. New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company. 

JOHN  FERGUSON.  By  St.  John  G. 
Ervine.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

QUINNEYS'.  By  Horace  Annesley 
Vachell.  New  York :  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

THE  APOSTLE.  By  Paul  Hyacinthe 
Loyson.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. : 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

CLOUDED  AMBER.  By  Patience 
Warren.  Boston :  Richard  G. 
Badger. 

SAUL.  By  John  Armstrong  Cha- 
loner.  Palmetto  Press :  Roanoke 
Rapids,  N.  C. 

A  DAY  DREAM  IN  JAPAN.  By  Percy 
Burton.  Boston:  John  W.  Luce  and 
Company. 

THE  LEAST  RESISTANCE.  By  Kate 
L.  McLaurin.  New  York :  George 
H.  Doran  Company. 

MRS.  B  ALFA  ME.  By  Gertrude 
Atherton.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 

THE  ABYSS.  By  Nathan  Kussy. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  THEATRE.  By  Ash- 
ley H.  Thorndike.  Illustrated.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

LIFE  AND  GABRIELLA.  By  Ellen 
Glasgow.  Illustrated.  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. :  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany. 

THE  ASSAULT.  By  Frederic  Wil- 
liam Wile.  Indianapolis :  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

JAMES  NORRIS.  By  Albert  Pyr- 
mont.  New  York :  C.  Regenhardt. 

THE  HATE  BREEDERS.  By  Ednah 
Aiken.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 
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IRVIN  S.  COBB 

With  the  German  army  in 
Belgium  and  France  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Mr. 
Cobb  says: 

' '/  can 't  think  of  any  reason 
why  I  thouldn  't  say  I  like  Tuxedo 
— because  I  do  like  it  very  much. 


WYTHE  WILLIAMS 

New  York  Times  correspond- 
ent accredited  to  the  French 
armies  on  the  Western  front. 
Mr.  Williams  says: 

"That  'Tuxedo  Process'  must 
be  a  Ttonderful  thing,  judging  by 
Tuxedo  tobacco.  The  most  en- 
joyable and  satisfying  smoke  I 
ever  tried  is  Tuxedo. 


Famous  War  Correspondents 
Smoke  and  Endorse  Tuxedo 

Among  the  most  brilliant  men  in  the  world  today 
— men  of  genius,  able  thinkers,  talented  writers — are 
those  who  give  us  in  vivid  pen-pictures  the  stirring 
story  of  the  greatest  of  all  wars. 

On  this  page  world-famous  reporters  of  the  gigantic 
conflict  tell  why  the  modern  war  correspondent  smokes 
Tuxedo. 

That  brisk,  wholesome  taste  of  "Tux"  keeps  his 
mind  alert  and  vigorous — and  it's  so  wonderfully  mild 
and  soothing  he  can  smoke  it  any  time,  every  time 
and  all  the  time  and  never  know  he  has  nerves! 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 


Tuxedo  is  made  of  ripe  old  Burley  leaf,  aged  3  to  5 
years  —  and—  it's  "Tuxedo  Processed!" 

That's  the  big,  overshadowing  reason  why  Tuxedo 
is  in  a  class  by  itself  —  the  "Tuxedo  Process." 

The  choicest  leaf  that  grows  may  be  aged  for  many 
years  —  and  it  will  still  lack  the  perfect  mildness  and 
mellowness  essential  to  a  comfortable,  wholesome 
smoke. 

But  —  after  the  aged  leaf  has  been  "Tuxedo  Proc- 
essed," every  particle  of  bite  is  absolutely  removed 
—the  tobacco  becomes  supremely  mild  —  and  you  can 
smoke  Tuxedo  all  you  please  —  the  sweet,  fragrant, 
pleasant  smoke  that  makes  your  pipe  your  best  friend. 

Tuxedo  has  plenty  of  imitators  —  but  you  insist  on 
getting  Tuxedo  and  avoid  disappointment. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Convenient,     glat sine  -  wrapped, 
moisture  -  proof    pouch 


Famous  green  tin,  with  gold 
lettering,  carved  to  fit  pocket 


In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c  In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Illustrations 
are  about  one- 
half  size  of  real 
packages. 


WALTER   NIEBUHR 

With  the  German  army  during 
the  drive  on  Warsaw,  for  the 
United  Press.  Mr.  Niebuhr  says: 

' '  Tuxedo  Is  remarkably  mild  and 
delightfully  fragrant.  I  find  that 
I  can  smoke  It  all  day  and  enjoy 
the  last  pipeful  just  ai  much  as 
the  first." 


RICHARD   HENRY   LITTLE 

At  the  front  in  the  Spanish- 
American,  Russian-Japanese  and 
the  present  European  wars.  Mr. 
Little  says: 

"I  have  found  Tuxedo  a  faithful 
companion  In  the  field  and  In  the 
camp.  In  all  my  campaign}  I 
have  regarded  a  fen  good  pipes 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  Tuxedo 
tobacco  at  the  most  important 
part  of  my  Impedimenta. 


WM.  PHILIP  SIMMS 

Manager  Paris  Bureau  United 
Press  and  the  first  American 
correspondent  permitted  to  visit 
the  French  front.  Mr.  Simms 
says: 

"Tuxedo  gives  me  more  real 
pleasure  than  any  other  tobacco  I 
ever  smoked.  It  always  tastes 
good,  outdoors  or  indoors,  morn' 
ing,  noon  or  night.  ' ' 


HERBERT  BAYARD  SWOPE 

Saw  action  with  the  Germans 
on  both  the  French  and  Russian 
fronts  for  the  New  York  World. 
Mr.  Swope  says: 

' '  There 's  a  lot  of  comfort  and 
satisfaction  in  a  pipe  when  the 
tobacco  doesn  't  bite  your  tongue. 
Tuxedo  never  does  and  that's 
why  I  enjoy  Tuxedo  so  much. ' ' 
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Knobs — not  Mere  Ridges 

The  knobs  stick  out  from  'Nobby' 
Tread  Tires  far  enough  to  protect 
the  tread  from  nails,  sharp  stones 
and  glass. 

The  knobs  are  big  enough  and  are 
so  scientifically  placed,  that  they  add 
still  more  resiliency  to  an  already 
marvelously  resilient  tire. 

The  knobs  on  these  "Aristocrats 
of  the  Road"  hold  the  ground  with  a 
tenacity  that  says  "I  will"  with  every 
revolution  of  the  wheel. 

All  this  because  the  knobs  on 
'Nobby'  Treads  are  vigorous,  pro- 
truding knobs — not  merely  ridges  on 
a  tire. 

'Nobby'  Tread  Tires  are  the 
largest  selling  very  high  grade  anti- 
skids  in  the  world. 

Ask  any  United  States  Tire  Dealer 

for  your  copy  of   the   booklet  on 

"Judging  Tires" 

United  Stateslire  Company 

'Nobby'  'Chain'  'Usco' 

'Royal  Cord'  'Plain' 

"INDIVIDUALIZED   TIRES" 


Million  Dollar  Stars 

(Continued  from  page  294) 

fashion  show  in  which  myriads  of 
stars  twinkled  and  shone  so  brightly. 
The  idea  I  started  off  with  in  writ- 
ing the  "book"  was  to  first  get  an 
original  idea,  for  such  a  cast  as  I 
proposed  to  people  my  story  with 
would  not  care  to  "revive"  any- 
thing, and  all  must  show  to'  the  best 
advantage.  I  hit  on  the  idea  of  cast- 
ing convention  and  tradition  to  the 
winds  and  where  "Madame"  had 
reigned  supreme  I  placed  "Mon- 
sieur" ;  in  other  words,  let  a  smart 
woman  run  a  man's  smart  tailor 
shop,  men's  clothes,  men's  fashions, 
men  manikins.  The  models  must  be 
the  smartest  of  all  tailored  garments, 
and  each  shown  .from  the  standpoint 
of  satire,  not  burlesque. 

Thus  "Mamselle  Toupe,"  gorgeous 
Louise  Dresser,  was  assisted  by  the 
statuesque  Virginia  Fox  Brooks  and 
beautiful  Olive  Tell  in  running  "a 
smart  shop  for  the  smart  man  on 
Ultra  Fifth  Avenue."  Who  should 
come  in  to  buy  clothes?  Stars, 
stars,  stars  galore.  Can  you  imagine 
what  a  unique  combination  it  was  to 
have  Dorothy  Donnelly,  the  famous 
"Madame  X,"  playing  a  scene  with 
James  J.  Corbett  and  Frank  Lalpr, 
who  nightly  dances  and  jokes  with 
Gaby.  Then  Montagu  Love,  the  ma- 
tinee idol,  "scened"  with  Masie  Gay 
and  George  E.  Mack,  two  stars  from 
"Sybil."  Now  Roy  Atwell,  the  droll 
comedian  from  "Alone  at  Last," 
sang  and  acted  and  purchased  the 
"Leap  Year  Suit."  Then  dashing 
Donald  Brian  danced  and  sang  with 
Miss  Dresser  after  acquiring  the 
"Debutante  Evening  Suit."  Vincent 
Serrano,  William  L.  Abingdon  and 
Marjorie  Rambeau  were  the  hus- 
band, the  lover  and  the  "unchastened 
wife"  in  the  eternal  triangle  scene 
which  brought  them  to  buy  the 
"Co-respondent  Suit,"  the  "Divorce 
Suit,''  and  the  "Alimony  Suit."  Then 
into  the  shop  strolled  Jack  Barry- 
more  and  little  Mary  Pickford 
greeted  by  a  storm  of  applause  that 
rocked  the  building.  Was  the  little 
goddess  of  the  movies  at  home  in 
musical  comedy?  She  was  perfectly 
at  home,  and  when  Barney  Bernard 
breezed  in  "made  up"  as  "Abe  Pot- 
ash" and  bought  up  the  business  and 
"exposed  the  finale,"  little  Marx- 
perched  in  the  comfy  seat  of  an  elec- 
tric motor  car  and  in  the  glare  of  a 
dozen  spot  lights,  sang  like  a  veteran. 
The  music?  I  wrote  seven  songs 
and  Robert  Hood  Bowers  worked 
like  a  demon  and  wrote  seven  of  the 
best  and  catchiest  airs  heard  this 
season.  When  the  seventy-five 
voices  sang  "The  Manikin  Glide" 
with  a  dozen  stalwart  Lambs  as  man- 
ikins dancing  their  heads  and  feet 
off,  a  big  number  "went  over,"  and 
spelled  "success"  for  the  show. 

Weeks  of  time,  thought,  work  and 
worry  had  been  perfected  and  con- 
centrated for  this  one  afternoon,  all 
was  staked  on  sixty  minutes  of 
drama,  comedy,  farce,  music,  danc- 
ing, everything  that  could  be  blended 
and  brought  out  by  the  greatest  ar- 
ray of  stars  ever  assembled — it 
worked,  they  did  it,  they  "put  it 
over,"  it  was  a  "hit."  And  into  his- 
tory passes  the  1916  Fund  Benefit,  per 
haps  the  most  successful  of  all. 
Over  two  hundred  artists  embrac- 
ing every  branch  of  the  profession 
appeared  and  did  their  big  or  little 
bit  toward  the  cause  of  amusing  the 
hundreds  of  fellow  players  and  pub- 
lic "in  front" ;  and  each  and  every 
one  of  these  hard  working  busy  actors 
and  actresses  not  onlv  achieved  a 
personal  hit,  but  fulfilled  and  ex- 
ceeded beyond  all  expectations  the 
success  of  "the  greatest  ever." 

Farewell,  and  do  not  quite  forget 
me  after  I  am  dead.  O  men,  I  have 
deserved  that  you  should  think  of 
me,  for  in  my  lifetime  I  have  often 
thought  of  you  to  make  you  happy. 
May  it  ever  be  so! — Beethoven  (in 
' 


Violet  Dale 

(Continued  from  page  298) 

what  she  was  thinking  about,  with- 
out makeup.  She  refers  to  platitude 
number  two :  "the  camera  does  not 
lie"  as  proof  of  what  she  says  and 
believes. 

"The  camera  does  lie,"  she  de- 
clares, "at  least  it  does  unless  you 
will  admit  that  the  camera  is  also 
able  to  feel  and  see  and  think  what 
the  poser  is  trying  to  impress  upon 
it,  as  he  or  she  should  try  to  impress 
an  audience.  I  know  that  cameras 
are  often  made  to  lie  by  the  aid  of 
the  retoucher.  Fat  cheeks  and  chins 
are  cut  off  to  resemble  Venus  curves. 
Snapping  bright  eyes  come  forth  in 
the  finished  photograph,  often 
enough,  when  in  reality  the  camera 
has  registered  organs  of  sight  that 
resemble  oysters.  Noses  that  are 
ilat  are  made  to  look  like  the  HOM' 
of  Apollo;  or  little  turned  up  'pugs' 
are  pulled  down  to  where  they  ought 
to  be.  That's  the  reason  that  so 
many  'beautiful  actresses'  are  so  dis- 
appointing when  you  see  them  on 
the  street  in  the  morning." 

As  exhibit  number  one.  Miss  Dale 
offered  a  photograph  of  herself  "as 
Alia  Nazimova,"  made  without 
make-up  and  developed  and  printed 
without  retouching.  Ten  persons 
were  asked:  "Who  is  it,"  and  nine  of 
the  ten  replied:  "Nazimova." 

Photograph  number  two  was  "as 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter."  It  is  said  that 
a  group  of  vaudevillians,  just  for  a 
prank,  left  one  of  these  photographs 
on  Mrs.  Carter's  dressing  table  at 
the  theatre.  When  the  lady  saw  it, 
she  remarked :  "Well,  I  have  never 
seen  that  one  before,  but  I've  been 
photographed  so  many  times  that  I 
cannot  keep  track  of  all  of  thi-m." 

The  photograph  "as  Albert  Che- 
valier in  'My  Old  Dutch' "  so 
pleased  the  man  who  took  it  that  he 
exhibited  it  in  a  gallery  of  pictures 
simplv  labelled  "Study  of  an  Old 
Man." 


"Justice" 

(Continued  from  page   297) 

that's   practicable,   Falder. 

FALDER:  But,  sir — 

JAMES:  Now,  Mrs.  Honey  will. 
You're  fond  of  him? 

RUTH  :  Yes,  sir ;  I  love  him. 

JAMES:  Then  you  don't  want  to 
stand  in  his  way,  do  you? 

RUTH  (in  a  faint  voice):  I  could 
take  care  of  him. 

JAMES  :  The  best  way  you  can  take 
care  of  him  will  be  to  give  him  up. 

FALDER  :  Nothing  shall  make  me 
.yi've  you  up.  You  can  get  a  divorce. 
There's  been  nothing  between  us,  has 
there? 

RUTH  :   No. 

FALDER  :  We'll  keep  apart  till  it's 
over,  sir;  if  you'll  only  help  us — we 
promise. 

JAMES  (To  Ruth)  :  You  see  the 
thing  plainly,  don't  you?  You  see 
what  I  menu  ? 

RUTH  (Just  above  a  n'liisper)  :  Yes. 

FALDER:  I  don't  understand.  You're 
not  goii  g  to  give  me  up — after  all 
this?  There's  something — (Starting 
forward  to  James).  Sir,  I  swear 
solemnly  there's  been  nothing  be- 
tween us. 

JAMES  :  I  believe  you,  Falder. 
Come,  my  lad,  be  as  plucky  as  she 
is. 

FALDER  :  Just  now  you  were  going 
to  help  us.  (He  stares  at  Ruth,  u'ho 
is  standing,  absolutely  still:  liis  face 
and  hands  twitch  and  qtiirer  as  the 
truth  dawns  on  him)  What  is  it? 
You've  not  been — 

WALTER  :   Father ! 

JAMES  (hurriedly):  There,  there! 
That'll  do,  that'll  do!  I'll  give  you 
your  chance,  Falder.  Don't  let  me 
know  what  you  do  with  yourselves, 
that's  all. 

FALDER  (as  if  lie  has  not  heard)  : 
Ruth  ? 

COKESON  (suddenly):  There's 
someone  out  there. 


.I/  a  v,     /  p  / 
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Leofile  ofawuv,  refinement 
and  education  moanal^lu 
TREFER  Duties  to 


emu  other  dqardte 


Makers  oflhe  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 


Dress 


38? 


ENJOY  li.e  stimulating  influence  of  new  clothes.  They  giv«  you 
fresh  interest  in  life.  With  new  things  you  work  better  and  play 
better—  undertake  your  daily  tasks  with  new  spirit  and  greater  con- 
fidence. New  garters  add  largely  to  your  comfort  and  contribute  much 
to  the  pe  sonal  saiisfection  that  comes  from  the  knowledge  that  one  is 
really  well  dressed.  *'Bo»ton»"  give  more  service  and  more  comfort 
for  their  tost  than  any  other  article  you  wear.  Keep  yours  fresh  and  at 
top-notch  efficiency  at  all  times. 

Boston  Garter 


SILK  50c. 


LISLE  25c. 


GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Maker*,  BOSTON 


Chauffeurs'    Outfits 


I 


I 


Special 

AT 

$43.50 

Overcoat,    Suit 

and  Cap  to 

Match 

Smart,  neat,  perfect  fit 
ting,  and    durable;    the 
best     value     in     Motor 
Clothes    for   Chauffeurs 
that  can  be  bought. 

A  Double-breasted 
Overcoat.  A  Smart 
Norfolk  Jacket,  with 
Trousers  or  Breeches. 
A  Cap  of  Regulation 
Chauffeur's  Style. 

Made  of  fine  quality 
worsted  whipcord  in 
two  shades  of  gray  and 
in  tan  — the  outfit  com- 
plete at  $43.50,  or,  as 
follows: 

Overcoat  -  $25.00 
Suit  -  -  $16.50 
Cap  -  $2.00 

Suit  with  two  pairs  of  Trousers  or  Breeches  or  one  pair  of  each      ....      $23. SO 

Other  Outfits  of  Better  Grade  at $57. 5O,  $7.r>.OO  and  $  IS/i.OO 

Chauffeurs'  Raincoats— Guaranteed  Waterproof    .    .     .    -    .    $2O.OO  and  $22. OO 

Motor  Apparel  Catalogue  Mailed  on  Requett. 


1 


QuO, 


BROADWAY   AT   49th    STREET,    NEW    YORK  I 
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/CIGARETTES 


Rirveyed  to  the  Household  ofllic  KhaJive,  UK  Im/vrtal 
~His  Jtm/al  Highness  ninct 


Cwrl  of Aislria-Hwygira  His  Rei/al Highness  trinee 
Philip  of  Saxe-Cobiirg-Gollta.  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Jiifvin,  "etc..  etc..  the  principal  clubs  and  the  regimental 
messes  of  India,  Burmah  and  Canad 


(  I  hose  Americans  who  have  smoked  our 
^.  1  Vhfimiis  (I  hh-fee-ah-dis)  Cigarettes 
abroad  mm/  now  obtain  them  in  the  United 
Slates  —  because  to  Liqqett  (r Myers  Tobacco 
Company,  "who  import  them.we  have  also 
c/iven  the  sole  riqht  to  manit/acture  them 
from  our  Cairo  formula. 


CJheodon  \hfiadis  frCo. 

TA  BOMBAY  LONDON  IIVNGOON- 


[^^____^^^^M^M^aJ«MdC_^^___^^^M^^3b£A*&A^HkM*^^lMMA^^^.^^^^^Z_S3BI333a9^^h^^^^^^M 
OLD  DOMINION  LINE 


Snort  Sea  Trip  to 
the  Sunny  South 


666  miles  or  refreshing  ocean  travel  and 
I  '4  days'  accommodations  at  the  brilliant 


Chamberlin 


Comfort, 


CTOT  weekday 

North  River.  

Free  illustrated  booklet  N 
BROWN,  Gu'l  Pus.  A>l 
W.  L.  WOODROW 
Pres.&Trmf.H 


Embarrassing  hairs  quickly  removed  with 
one  application  of  this  famous  prepara- 
tion. Society  and  stage  beauties  of  Paris 
and  New  York  have  used  it  the  last  75 
years.  Approved  by  physicians  and 
dermatologists. 


DEPILATORY  POWDER 

5uc  and  f  1  at  a])  good  druggists. 
Try    a    bottle    today.     Avoid  ^ 
dangerous  substitutes,     If 
your  druggist  does  not 
keep  it,  send  direct  t< 

X.    BAZIN 
L'-'l   Wmsh- 
ingtonSt.. 
NewTork 


1^^ 


Why  Not  a 
Trip  to  Atlantic  City? 

You  will  enjoy  the  invigorating  breezes 
ot  the  ocean  at  this  time  of  the  year 
•Stop  with  us  at  the  St.  Charles,  where 
you  will  find  everything  conducive  to  a 
pleasant  sojourn. 

HOTELST.  CHARLES 

Wrectly  on  the  Boardwalk-Orchestra ofSoloists 
-Open  All  Year  Around-Noted  for  Cuisine- 
Excellent  Scmce-Automobues  Meet  All  Trains 


Falder  and  Ruth  go  into  the  other 
room.  A  detective  comes  in  and 
asks  for  the  clerk  he  arrested  two 
and  a  half  years  ago.  He  has  failed 
to  report  tor  four  weeks  and  there  is 
a  matter  of  obtaining  employment 
with  a  forged  reference  against  him. 
He  sees  Falder's  cap  on  the  table 
and  he  goes  in  and  brings  out 
Falder.  They  go  out  through  the 
outer  office,  Falder  half  dragging  the 
detective  after  him. 

There  are  sounds  of  footsteps  de- 
scending the  stone  stairs ;  suddenly  a 
dull  thud,  a  faint  "My  God !"  in  the 
detective's  voice.  The  outer  door  is 
open.  The  men  are  sen  carrying 
some  burden,  which  they  lay  down. 
The  detective  says  that  he  jumped. 
His  neck's  broken.  And  what  was  it 
— just  a  few  months.  Ruth  drops  on 
her  knees  by  the  body. 

RUTH  (in  a  whisper)  :  What  is  it? 
He's  not  breathing.  (She  crouches 
over  him).  My  dear!  My  pretty! 
(Leafing  to  her  feet)  No,  no !  No, 
no !  He's  dead ! 


What  I  Think  a  Good  Play 

(Continued  from  page  283) 

harmlessness  of  this  girl  heroine 
who  follows  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, clashes  with  her  mediocre  help- 
lessness. The  result  is  something 
every  woman  in  every  walk  of  life 
feels  and  recognizes.  The  life  of 
that  class  to  which  this  heroine  be- 
longs may  be  an  unknown  quantity. 
Her  more  sheltered  sister  sees  her 
plight  just  as  clearly.  Those  critics 
who  have  condemned  this  play  be- 
cause it  reveals  a  situation  that  could 
only  happen  within  a  limited  radius, 
are  absurd. 

Very  few  good  plays — I  mean 
"good,"  as  distinguished  from  "suc- 
cessful"— are  written  any  more. 
Competition  and  commercialization 
have  driven  them  out.  There  is,  in 
my  estimation,  a  whole  great  group 
of  successful  modern  plays  that  have 
fallen  just  short  of  being  "good 
plays."  Each  of  them  had  its  good 
side,  of  course — a  freshness,  a  facil- 
ity, a  glimpse  of  real  insight  here 
and  there,  to  account  for  its  vogue. 
Yet  each  of  them  reveals  an  incom- 
pleteness. 

That  is  a  great  thing  in  any  play: 
its  inevitableness.  In  fact,  if  what  I 
consider  a  good  play  could  be  re- 
duced to  any  one  brief  definition, 
that  would  be  the  point  involved. 
This  would  be  my  definition ;  a  good 
play  is  one  that  impresses  you  with  a 
feeling  that  it  simply  had  to  be,  at 
the  time  when  it  happened;  also  with 
the  feeling  that  it  couldn't  be  other- 
wise that  it  is. 

Such  a  definition  looks  elastic 
enough  to  cover  all  the  multitudin- 
ous kinds  of  plays  that  are,  in  a  way, 
good  during  the  more  or  less  brief 
life  allotted  them. 

ttiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiimiiimiiiitiiiiii!!iii!fiiimiiimiii!!tliiiiiiiiiiiliilltiiiiit!iiimiiii[i!!iiiiuiii!t!iiiiiNiiinmliiin 
Philharmonic'*  Jubilee  Year 

Jubilee  year  is  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Society's  announcement  for 
next  season,  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  the 
society.  The  event  itself  will  be 
celebrated  by  a  five  days'  festival 
which  will  include  festival  perform- 
ances in  each  of  the  four  New  York 
series,  the  Thursday  evenings,  Friday 
afternoons,  Saturday  evenings,  and 
Sunday  afternoons.  These  series 
will,  as  usual,  comprise  twelve  Thurs- 
days, sixteen  Fridays,  four  Saturdays, 
and  twelve  Sundays  in  Carnegie 
Hall  and  the  soloists  engaged  so  far 
include  Josef  Hofmann,  Mischa  El- 
man,  Efrem  Zimbalist,  Alma  Gluck, 
Julia  Gulp,  Elena  Gerhardt  and 
Percy  Grainger. 

'Well,  Landlord,  how's  business 
now-a-days  ?" 

"Oh,  purty  good,  purty  good.   Had 
a  wohle  passel  o'  people  register  yis- 
edday.     They    was    five   gentlemen, 
three  ladies  and  four  musicians." 


MAURICE  FARKOA  DEAD 

Maurice  Farkoa,  the  well-known 
actor  and  singer,  died  suddenly  of 
apoplexy  March  2ist  last,  in  his 
apartment  in  this  city. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Farkoa  has 
been  a  favorite  light  singer  on  the 
American  stage.  He  had  a  well- 
trained,  sympathetic  voice  added  to 


Maurice  Farkoa 

a  charming  personality.  His  last 
metropolitan  appearance  was  in  "Miss 
Information"  at  the  Cohan  Theatre, 
and  more  latterly  he  was  associated 
with  his  cousin,  A.  Nilson  Fysher,  in 
a  restaurant  in  West  45th  Street. 

Mr.  Farkoa  was  born  in  Smyrna. 
His  father  was  a  Frenchman,  and  his 
mother  English,  which  accounts  for 
his  perfect  command  of  the  English 
language.  He  began  his  career  in 
the  banking  business,  but  success 
with  his  voice  in  drawing  rooms  en- 
couraged him  to  try  the  stage.  He 
made  his  debut  in  London  in  1895 
at  Daly's  in  "An  Artist's  Model"  and 
later  was  seen  in  "Three  Little 
Maids"  at  the  Prince  of  Wales,  fol- 
lowing this  with  appearances  in 
"Madcap"  and  "The  Little  Cherub." 
He  came  to  America  in  1904  in  "The 
Three  Little  Maids."  Since  then  he 
has  appeared  in  New  York  in 
"Dream  "City,"  "The  Merry  Count- 
ess," "To-night's  the  Night,"  etc., 
etc. 


National  Open  Air  Festival  Society 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  June  the 
4th,  the  New  York  Polo  Grounds 
will  be  the  scene  of  a  performance 
of  Verdi's  Requiem  on  a  scale  such 
as  has  never  yet  been  attempted  in 
this  country. 

The  presentation  of  the  famous 
work  will  be  in  charge  of  Louis 
Koemmenich,  the  Director  of  the 
New  York  Oratorio  Society  and  of 
the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  with  Mr. 
Arnaldo  Conti,  formerly  the  prin- 
cipal conductor  of  the  Boston  Opera 
Company  and  of  the  Constanzi  The- 
atre of  Rome,  as  his  assistant.  The 
chorus  will  number  1,200  singers, 
chosen  from  among  the  various 
choral  societies  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  while  the  orchestra  will 
have  120  musicians,  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  form- 
ing an  integral  part  of  it. 

The  quartette  of  soloists  includes 
Lucile  Lawrence,  a  singer  as  yet  un- 
known to  New  York  audiences,  al- 
though she  comes  with  an  enviable 
European  reputation  as  one  of  the 
foremost  living  dramatic  sopranos. 
Other  soloists  are  Maria  Gay,  the 
Spanish  contralto;  Giovanni  Zena- 
tello,  and  Leon  Rothier,  the  eminent 
basso  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company. 


"I  wonder  why  Miss  Snow  is  such 
a  social  favorite,"  said  Mr.  Jenks. 
"She  doesn't  sing  or  play,  or  even 
recite." 

"Well,"  returned  Mr.  Jenks,  "prob- 
ably that's  the  reason." — Musical 
America. 
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Here  Are  the  Facts  About 


I  THE  RATIONAL  I 
I  TREATMENT  I 
I  CONSTIPATION  1 


STCNDAra)  OIL  COMPAfJY 


OUR  booklet,  "The 
Rational  Treat- 
ment of  Constipa- 
tion," summarizes  briefly 
some  of  the  facts  which 
doctors  have  learned  about 
constipation — what  causes 
it,  and  why  the  use  of 
Nujol  as  an  internal  lub- 
ricant is  an  effective 
method  of  treatment. 

Casual  dosing  with  lax- 
atives and  cathartics  is  an 
extremely  unwise  way  of  dealing  with  a 
disorder  which  is  so  full  of  potential 
dangers  as  is  constipation. 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  the  facts 
about  a  far  saner  and  safer  treatment,  you 
should  have  this  booklet.  Clip  and  mail 
the  attached  coupon. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only  in 
pint  bottles  packed  in  cartons  bearing  the  Nujol 
trademark.  If  your  druggist  does  not  carry  Nujol, 
we  will  send  you  a  pint  bottle  prepaid  to  any  point 
in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  75  cents — money 
order  or  stamps. 

STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey)  ,  ' 

BAYONNE  NEW  JERSEY     „'          Standard 

-       Oil  Company 

Approved  by  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley.  (New  Jersey) 

Director  of  Good  Housekeeping  Hu-  ^         Bayonne,  New  Jersey 

reau  of  Foods,  Sanitation  and  Health.  Dept.  9 

,- 

Please    send    your    booklet, 
'  The    Rational    Treatment    of 
Constipation." 

^  Name 

x 

s         Street  and  No.... 
s 
s 
'       Town  and  State  _ 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PLAYWRITING 

1 16th  year) 
OFFERS    THE    FOLLOWING: 

1.  'The  Technique  of  the  Drama"         .......     $1.50 

2.  'The  Analysis  of  Play  Construction" $2.50 

3.  'The  Philosophy  of  Dramatic  Principle" $2.50 

4.  'Why  Plays  Fail" $2.50 

5.  '  Examination  Questions  "  on  all  the  Principles. 

6.  '  Answers  "  to  each  Question,  (or  your  comparison,  by  the  School,  illustrating  from 

modem  plays  of  every  author  of  distinction. 

7.  A  weekly  letter  of  discussion  and  correction,  continuing  with  illustrations  horn  the 

most  recent  plays. 

8.  The  analysis  of  your  play.         The  above  Academic  Course  covers  four  months. 
Terms :     $40.00  in  installments  of  $  1 0.00  a  month,  collaborative  work,  address  as 

below.     The  first  four  volumes  may  be  bought  separately,  but  from  the  School  only. 

Addrt,,:  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOI  OF  PLAYWRITING,  1440  Broadway,  New  York 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC    ARTS 


i  \ 

Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

| Recognized  as  the  Leading  Institution! 
•  for    Dramatic    Training    in     America! 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Frinkli.  H.  Sirftnl.  Preiidcot 
H  Duitl  Froknun  J.hn  Drew 

~  Bcvjamia  F.  Roedcr        Aocutoi 

Dull! 


F.r  c.Ulof  ud 

Found*  J  bf«Mtw«  »ppl»  to  the  Secrttary  j 

in    1884  R»"»  15Z-  C«rDe»i«  HJ1 

New  York 


Klaxons  say 

"Supper  Time" 

on  big  ranch 

in  Peru 


THE  sound  of  Klaxon  automo- 
bile horns  is  music  to  the  ear 
of  ranch  hands  in  Peru.  It 
means  time  to  stop  work  and  come 
in  for  supper. 

The  big  ranches  there  stretch  out 
for  miles.  A  way  was  needed  to 
summon  the  hands.  A  steam  whistle 
was  impractical— it  was  a  difficult 
problem — until  one  day  one  of  the 
ranchers  heard  a  Klaxon  on  an  auto- 
mobile in  Lima. 

He  bought  several  and  put  them 
on  posts  a  mile  apart — all  over  his 
ranch.  Now  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  pressing  a  button.  The  men  in 
the  fields  hear  the  Klaxons.  In  they 
come. 

600,000  automobilists  depend  on 
this  same  Klaxon  carrying  power  to 
herald  their  approach  around  the 


turns  of  country  roads;  and  in  the 
noisy  traffic  of  city  streets. 

The  Klaxon  is  so  universally  used 
among  motorists  that  the  word 
"Klaxon"  has  come  to  mean  "auto 
horn" — and  many  horns  which  are 
not  Klaxons  are  sold  as  Klaxons  to 
unsuspecting  motorists.  To  be  sure, 
look  for — and  And — the  Klaxon 
name-plate. 

There  is  a  Klaxon  for  every  kind 
and  size  of  automobile — for  trucks, 
motor-cycles,  motor-boats — from  the 
Hand  Klaxonet  at  $4  to  the  large 
Klaxon  at  $20.  Klaxons  are  made 
only  by  the  Lovell-McConnell  Mfg. 
Co.  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

LIFT  THE  HOOD  AND  SEE 
IF  THE  HORN  ON  YOUR  CAR 
BEARS  THE  KLAXON  NAME- 
PLATE. 


>  nameplate  is 
1  vour  protection 

against  substitution 


What  the  Engineers  are  Doing 


HIRTY  thousand  American  engineers  are 
making  a  card  index  survey  of  American  in- 
dustry so  that  it  may  be  prepared  for  its  vital 
part  in  defending  the  Country,  if  need  comes. 
The  past  eighteen  months  have  taught  us  here  in 
America  what  lack  of  industrial  preparedness  has  meant 
to  some  of  the  countries  now  at  war.  These  nations 
had  the  ships  and  they  had  the  men;  but  when  the  hour 
struck,  their  factories  were  not  able  to  furnish  the  colors 
with  arms  and  shells  and  powder.  Their  factories  were 
not  prepared.  And  our  factories  are  not  prepared. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  draw  a  moral.  In  the  United  States  five 
great  Engineering  Societies  —  Civil,  Mining,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Chemical  —  have  pledged  their  services  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  are  already  working  hand  in  hand  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  prepare  industry  for  the  national  defense. '  They  receive  no 
pay  and  will  accept  no  pay.  All  they  seek  is  opportunity  to  serve  their 
country,  that  she  may  have  her  industries  mobilized  and  prepared  as 
the  basic  line  of  defense. 

All  elements  of  the  nation's  life  —  the  manufacturers,  the  business 
men,  and  the  workingmen —  should  support  this  patriotic  and  demo- 
cratic work  of  the  engineers,  and  assist  them  cheerfully  when  asked. 
There  can  be  no  belter  national  insurance  against  war. 

The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  representing 
all  advertising  interests  have  offered  their  free  and  hearty  service  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  close  co-operation  with  these  five 
Engineering  Societies,  to  the  end  that  the  Country  may  know  what  the 
engineers  are  doing.  The  President  has  accepted  the  offer.  The 
engineers  have  welcomed  the  co-operation. 

This  advertisement,  published  without  cost  to  the  United  States,  is 
the  first  in  a  nation-wide  series  to  call  the  country  to  the  duty  of  co- 
operating promptly  and  fully  with  the  Engineers  to  prepare  industry  for 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE   AND 
INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 
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Reg  U.S  Pat.  Off 


A  few  of  the  most  fashionable  Spring  and  Summer  designs  in 

"Onyx"  Silk  Hosiery 

in  which  are  combined  the  utmost  in  STYLE,  QUALITY  and  VALUE 


Reg   US  Pat    OrfiL* 


DESCRIPTIONS 


Upper  Left 

P2,'l<>— Women's  "Onyx"  Silk  Lisle  Top 
Vertical  Printed  Stripe.  Black  and  White 
and  assorted  colors.  Price  $  1 .00 

Lower  Left 

56/Xh-Women's  "Onyx"  Silk  Ribbed  3- 
color  strip",  sweater  combinations  Very 
effective.  Helio,  Sweater  Rose,  New  Blue, 
Grey,  etc.  price  $2.00 


Upper  Center 

V/46  —  Women's 
"Onyx"    Black     Silk 
"Dub-I,"Top  Spliced 
Heel,  Sole  and  Toe. 
Hand-  embroidered 
Wliite  on  Black  and 
Black  on  White. 
Price  $3.75 

Center 

55  /in  —  Wo  men's 
"Onyx"    Silk    gradu- 
ated  All-over    Stripe 
in  White  and    Black 
and  Black  and  White 
and  all  new  color  com- 
binations.  . 
Price  $1.00 

Lower  Center 

51/10—  Women's 
"Onyx"    Silk     Pin 
Stripe  Hose  in  Black 
on  White  and  White 
on    Black   and    many 
other    colors.      Neat 
refined  stripe. 
Price  $1.00 

Upper  Right 

57/Hi-Women's  "Onyx"  Silk  Richelieu 
Ribbed  Hose,  j-color  combinations,  in  con- 
trasting sweater  shades  to  match  leather 
and  fabrics.  Price  $2.00 

Lower  Right 

55/CW -Women's  "Onyx"  Silk  Clocked 
Hose.  Black  on  White  and  White  on  Black. 
Double  Lisle  Top  and  "Pointex  Heel." 

Price  $1.50 


The  styles  here  shown  are  part  of  the  complete  lineal  "Onyx"  Silk  Hosiery  for  Spring  and  Summer  which  awaits  you  at  any  first-class  dealer. 

TAKE  THIS  SHEET  WITH  YOU.  Should  you  have  any  difficulty  in  attaining  Hour  txac'  rtauinmtnb,  lei  us  help  v»«. 


Emery-Beers   Company,    Inc. 


153-161  East  24th  Street 


New  York  City 


SOLE  OWNERS  AND  WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  "fl.fy.V    HOSIERY 
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By  Mile.  MANHATTAN 


Fashions 


Photo  White 


Metallic  cloth  has  been  elected  first  place 
in  the  Realm  of  Fashionable  Materials  for 
the  coming  season.  Miss  Edna  May,  who 
is  soon  to  off  ear  in  a  ne.k'  I  'ila^raph  Fea- 
ture, casts  her  vote  for  Silver,  zvhile  Miss 
I'.dna  U'cillace  Hopper,  shoivn  below,  "takes 
sides"  with  the  Cold!  Edna  May's  gown, 
topped  with  its  shimmering  silver  cloth 
jacket  has  an  embroidered  net  flounce 
springing  from  just  above  the  knees.  A 
beautifully  curled  ostrich  edge  softly  out- 
lines the  jacket  and  carries  out  the  feathery 
note  in  her  huge  fan. 


Like  a  gorgeous  glittering  gulden 
butterfly  is  Miss  Edna  Wallace  Hop- 
per in  her  favorite  frock  of  gold 
tissue  and  gold  embroidered  lace. 
Gossamer  wings  veil  her  beautiful 
.iliniildcrs  and  least  they  gently  float 
away  altogether,  are  weighted  down 
with  many  ribbon  loops. 


TMiotn  White 
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Mrs.  "Tony"  Dreiel,  Jr.,  permits  THE 
THEATRE  to  use  a  photograph  of  her  very 
/<>rr/v  dress  which  was  of  her  favorite 
combination  of  silver  and  pink,  with  one 
of  the  few  long  trains  seen  this  Spring. 


her  very  lovely  dress  which  was  of 
her  favorite  combination  of  silver 
and  pink,  with  one  of  the  few  long 
trains  seen  this  Spring.  Miss  Tree, 
daughter  of  Sir  Herbert  Bccrbohm 
Tree,  has  been  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  this  Spring,  and 
is  one  of  the  very  few  English  girls 
who  seems  always  smartly  gowned. 
Lunching  with  her  father  at  Del- 
monico's  a  few  days  ago.  Miss 
Tree  in  a  costume  of  the  ever  pop- 
ular Palm  Beach  cloth  in  biscuit 
color,  looked  absolutely  as  a  young 
gentlewoman  should.  A  smart 
black  hat  of  the  quilly  looking 
straw  so  much  favored  by  Tappe 
and  Frangois,  with  a  single  rose 


WITH  Springtime  in  the  air, 
and  the  sign  of  the  orange 
blossom  and  the  wedding 
veil    hanging   gaily   out   in    all    the 
.•-Imps,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that    a   generally   bridal   air   marks 
the   prevalent    fashions   as   seen    at 
the     Easter     entertainments     and 
weddings    that    crowd    upon    each 
other  these  sunshiny  days. 

The  few  novelties  at  the  theatre, 
especially  Elizabeth  Marbury's  pro- 
duction of  "See  America  First," 
which'drew  the  smartest  audiences 
seen  at  any  theatre  during  the  wa- 
ning days  of  Lent.  The  principal 
attractions  in  this  piece  were  the 
smart  frocks  in  which  Miss  Mar- 
bury  dressed  her  chorus,  and  the 
singing  of  Dorothy  Bigelow,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow 
by  his  first  marriage,  and  of  course 
a  granddaughter  of  the  late  John 
Bigelow. 

Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderhilt 
graced  the  premiere  of  Miss  Bige- 
low, in  a  very  charming  gown  of 
pale  gray  chiffon  cloth  with  one  of 
the  new  basque  bodices  of  gray 
soiree  embroidered  in  silver  with 
sparkling  touches  of  crystal  here 
and  there.  Simplicity  was  the  key 
note  of  the  triple  tunic  skirt  of 
chiffon,  the  sole  decoration  being  a 
silver  tassel  at  the  tip  of  each  of 
the  points  in  which  the  three  "tiers" 
were  laid.  Mrs.  Morgan  Belmont, 
noted  always  for  the  charm  of  her 
toilets,  looked  stunning  in  a  festive 
little  primrose  colored  .gown  of 
dancing  length.  Of  course,  Mrs. 
Belmont  may  wear  a  frock  of  the 
frailest  possible  material  without  a 
quiver,  and  so  she  chose  primrose 
tulle  for  her  theatre  gown  with  a 
full  circular  skirt  of  silver  tissue 
as  a  foundation. 

The  skirt  was  circled  with  a 
wreath  of  roses  shading  from  pale 
yellow  primrose  to  a  coral  pink, 
and  set  on  exactly  as  in  Mrs. 
Astor's  sown  sketched  in  last 
month's  TMKATKK  MACA/INK. 

"What  a  sweet  little  bag,"  Bur- 
gled Mrs.  Vanderbilt's  daughter  to 
August  Belmont'-;  daughter-in-law, 
a?,  they  chatteii  in  the  foyer  while 
every  one  was  urging  the  carriaic 
man  to  call  her  car  first.  And  the 


Phot 
Davi 
Sanford 


bag,  which  dangled  from  Mrs,  Bel- 
mont's  wrist  was  certainly  "sweet." 
•\t  first  glance  it  looked  like  one 
of  the  tiny  beaded  bags  embroid- 
ered in  a  flower  design,  but  closer 
examination  showed  that  it  was  a 
net  work  of  gold  with  a  solid  de- 
sign of  rubies  and  diamonds  in  a 
scroll  pattern  completely  covering 
the  side. 

Mrs.  George  Gould,  looking  only 
younger  than  her  daughter,  and 
Mrs.  "Tony"  Drcxel,  were  among 
Miss  Marbury's  guests,  and  al- 
though I  tried  to  sketch  Mrs. 
Gould's  very  beautiful  white  and 
silver  gown,  I  was  too  dazzled  by 
her  extraordinary  jewels  to  be  able 
.  to  transfer  the  costume  to  paper. 
Mrs.  Drexel,  however,  permits  THE 
']  HEATKF  to  use  a  photograph  of 
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touches  of  tan  on  the  big  pockets, 
is  most  becoming  to  Miss  Brown, 
who  quite  deserves  her  title  as  the 
prettiest  girl  in  New  York  society, 
when  she  does  a  brisk  walk  tha; 
brings  color  to  her  cheeks  and 
sparkle  to  her  eyes  with  Miss 
Rutherford  as  a  pacemaker. 

Miss  Rutherford  has  a  delicious 
little  repertoire  of  smart  French 
frocks,  but  the  gem  of  her  street 
wardrobe  is  a  tailored  affair  turned 
out  by  a  New  York  house.  A  soft 
Havana  broadcloth  is  the  fabric 
employed,  and  the  exceedingly  full 
round  skirt  is  quite  smartly  short- 
ened to  show  the  beautifully  cut 
shoes  that  always  mark  Miss  Ruth- 
erford's toilet.  Pipings  of  a  lighter 
shade  give  a  very  coquette  finish  to 
the  sleeves  and  jacket  and  appear 
again  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 
Anyone  less  inspired  than  a  great 
artist  would  choose  one  of  the  new 
brown  sailor  shapes  to  wear  with 
this  girlish  costume.  Not  so  Miss 
Rutherford's  wise  and  discrimina- 
ting mother.  Mrs.  •  Vanderbilt's 
choice  is  a  black  "flat,"  with  the 
new  French  Artillery  chain  encir- 
cling the  low  crown,  and  guiltless 
of  further  trimming.  I  believe 
Bendel  is  responsible  for  this  clever 
note  in  millinery. 

The  most  envied  girls  in  town, 
of  course,  are  the  fortunate  de- 
butantes who  are  finishing  their 
first  season  in  society  as  brides. 
The  list  is  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  Ada  Bryce  Gray,  Irene  Lang- 
horne  Gibson  and  Barbara  Thaw 
will  attain  to  the  dignity  of  matron- 
hood  just  as  this  issue  of  THE 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  published. 
Miss  Gibson  is  the  luckiest  of  these 
early  brides  in  the  matter  of  wed- 
ding chests,  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Wal- 
dorf Astor,  having  sent  her  from 
England  a  gorgeous  collection  of 
linens,  it  has  taken  years  to  gather. 
Miss  Thaw  is  showing  so  much 
wedding  silver,  that  I  should  think 
the  stock  of  the  Gorham  Co.  must 
be  quite  devastated  by  the  bridal 
raids  made  upon  it.  Novelties  in 
the  forrri  of  jewelled  parasol  tops, 
some  of  them  made  from  the  hide- 
ous remains  of  cartridges  sent 
from  the  trenches  in  France  or 
Belgium,  and  mounted  with  rare 
gems,  are  most  popular  bridal  gifts. 
I  have  just  been  shown  an  "avia- 
tion kit."  which  is  quite  the  last 
word  in  wedding  presents.  The 
kit,  which  is  intended  for  a  June 
bride  whose  future  is  an  enthusiastic 
air  man,  consists  of  a  fleecy  swans 
down  hood  and  muffler  for  the  chill 
altitudes  with  an  inhaler  for  rem- 
edying the  rarification  of  atmos- 
phere, that  makes  high  flying  so  un- 
pleasant. As  weight  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  air  trips,  the  little  kit, 

..'lor  specially  posed  for  THE  THEATRE 
Her  Movcn  Age  gown  shows  a  Shake- 
spearean inspiration. 


blooming  on  the  side  of  the  crown, 
was  immensely  chic  and  becoming. 
If  you  like  watching  the  new  styles 
as  shown  in  the  latest  frocks  worn 
by  the  smartest  girls  in  New  York, 
you  cannot  afford  to  miss  Angelica 
Schuylcr  Brown  (she  won't  be 
Miss  Brown  much  longer,  of 
course,)  when  she  takes  her  morn- 
ing walk  on  the  avenue.  Miss 
Barbara  Rutherford,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt.  frequently 
goes  for  a  brisk  constitutional  with 
Miss  Brown,  and  both  girls  are 
turned  out  with  absolute  perfection. 
Miss  Brown  likes  dark  blue  tailor 
frocks,  but  she'  has  no  prejudices 
against  the  spring-like  shades  of 
gray  and  champagne.  A  jaunty 
little  cheviot  of  gray  mixture  with 
soft  tan  suede  revers  and  cuffs,  and 


which  also  includes  liquid  warmth 
and  stimulant,  is  so  exceedingly 
light  that  Marie  Durea  who  herself 
will  hci'Miie  Mine.  La  l'<mi<cssc  Fal 
de  Saint  Phalle  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ignatius  de  Loyola  on  the  ninth  of 
May,  whispered  to  Louise  Trevor, 
who  will  be  a  bride  a  few  days 
later,  that  carrying  it  aboard  an 
aeroplane  would  be  the  same  thing 
as  casting  off  ballast.  Sir  Herbert 
Tree's  Easter  party  was  marked  by 
the  presence  of  some  smartly 
gowned  women  of  society,  but 
Grace  George  and  Laurctte  Taylor 
looked  more  stunning  than  any  of 
the  other  guests.  Miss  George 
wore  a  lovely  creation  of  silver 
tissue  with  an  overdress  of  laee. 
looped  with  orchid  colored  blos- 
soms of  a  sort  unknown  to  florists. 
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The  absinthe  tulle  dancing  frock  of  Margaret  Hawkenuorth 

has   a    while   jet   sleeveless   bodice.      Specially   fated   for 
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Grace  George  specially  posed  for  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 

Her   tail/eur    of   Palm   Beach    Cloth   shows   a   novel   coat 

with  upturned  skirt. 


©  Ira  L.  Hill 


They  looked  like  sweet  peas  trying 
to  be  roses,  but  then  they  drooped 
like  wistarias,  too.  Nobody  who 
saw  Miss  George,  however,  wasted 
any  time  trying  to  classify  the  gar- 
lands on  her  gown ;  everyone  was 
too  busy  complimenting  her  upon 
her  enormous  success  in  "Captain 
Brassbound's  Conversion.  By  the 
way,  Julie  turned  out  a  triumph  in 
a  tailored  novelty  for  Miss  George, 
in  the  latest  play  of  her  season. 
As  you  may  see  by  the  accompany- 
ing photograph,  it  is  of  Palm 
Beach  in  a  pongee  color,  and  the 
upturned  skirt  of  the  coat,  is  quite 
a  new  note  in  tailleurs.  Soft  green 
suede,  belt,  buttons  shoes  and  hat 
hand  mark  this  toilette.  Miss 
Taylor,  who  came  over  from  Phil- 
adelphia for  Sir  Herbert's  party, 
wore  a  lovely  gown,  showing  a 
Shakespearean  inspiration  in  a 
Juliet  effect  of  long  Italian  lines 
and  a  half  mediaeval  effect  in  the 
severe  cut.  It  was  made  with  a 
tunic  of  pink  chiffon  over  pale  blue 
and  the  neck  which  was  cut  square 
</  la  Juliet,  was  embroidered  in 
opalescent  colors  which  also  ap- 
'I  at  the  sleeves.  Old  Italian 
•!<•  of  shimmery  opal  colors 
was  used  for  the  petticoat  of  this 
adorable  gown  with  which  were 
worn  no  jewels  except  an  antique 
Italian  bracelet  which  Benvenuto 
Cellini  might,  have  designed,  and  a 
very  beautiful  old  ring. 

A  fashion  article  that  faiN  I"  men- 
tion   that    Margaret    Ilawkesworth 

at   last    made   her   debut 
stage    dancer,    would    1>e    quite    in- 
complete, since  Miss  I Tawkes worth's 

la     have     attracted     almost     a« 
much   attention   as   her   dancing,   at 


the  Palace  Theatre,  where  her  Mi- 
careme  engagement  has  lengthened 
in  response  to  a  general  demand 
from  fashionable  audiences  for  re- 
petitions again  and  again  of  her 
drawing  room  dances.  A  feature 
of  Miss  Hawkesworth's  first  pro- 
fessional engagement  has  been  the 
large  number  of  parties  chaperoned 
by  fashionable  matrons,  who  have 
studied  from  loges  and  boxes  the 
newest  steps  which  will  probably  be 
popularized  at  Newport  and  the 
fashionable  resorts  this  Summer. 
And  let  it  be  set  down  at  once, 
that  the  dances  of  this  season  are 
far  less  extravagant  than  last  year's. 
There  is  more  of  the  gliding,  skat- 
ing effect,  and  less  of  the  abrupt 
dip  and  whirl  of  what  characterized 
the  "new"  dance  of  the  past  season 
or  two.  Miss  Hawkesworth  has 
worn  some  very  charming  frocks, 
one  of  the  most  admired  appears 
in  a  specially  posed  photograph 
taken  for  THE  THEATRE.  This  dress 
is  of  the  new  white  jet  combined 
in  an  artful  way  with  a  delicious 
shade  of  absinthe— a  greeny-yellow 
tint  of  unusual  beauty  and  becom- 
ingness  to  Miss  Hawkesworth's 
dark  beauty.  The  loose  round 
bodice  has  a  deep  pointed  basque 
front  and  back,  and  a  triple  skirt 
is  cleverly  simulated  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  flounces  of  net  heav- 
ily jetted  in  white  over  absinthe 
satin.  Two  bands  of  the  jet,  ar- 
ranged in  a  jumper  effect,  cross  the 
bust  and  secure  the  quite  sleeveless 
bodice  being  caught  at  the  waist 
in  the  back  with  a  huge  velvet  rose 
that  sparkles  with  white  jet  dew 
drops. 
White  jet,  by  the  way,  is  a  r'v- 


elty  that  bids  fair  to  become  most 
popular.  It  is  stunning  on  stately 
gowns  for  the  matron,  but  admis- 
sible as  well  for  the  debutante.  It 
is  quite  the  most  effective  garniture 
of  the  Spring,  and  appears  in  many 
of  the  trousseaux  ordered  for  May 
and  June  weddings.  Mrs.  Philip 
Lydig  has  duplicated  Miss  Hawks- 
worth's  frock  in  black,  and  I  find 
it  even  more  effective  than  in  color. 
But  then  Mrs.  Lydig  has  a  way  of 
wearing  her  clothes  that  gives  them 
a  cachet  quite  her  own. 

The  Shakespearean  Masques—- 
and their  number  is  as  the  sands 
of  the  sea — have  brought  out  num- 
bers of  quaint  old-time-y  frocks  in 
modern  fabrics  cut  on  Shakespear- 
ean lines.  Mrs.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Jr.,  is  wearing  a  garden  party 
frock  in  a  Watteau  effect  that  looks 
like  a  memory  of  "Sweet  Anne 
Page"  from  the  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor."  Mrs.  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt  has  chosen  a  very  beautiful 
Venetian  brocade  of  white  and 
silver  that  looks  quite  like  Portia, 
for  wear  at  one  of  the  interesting 
weddings  in  St.  Thomas'  next 
month.  MVs.  Vincent  Astor  is  back 
from  the  South  and  wearing  radi- 
ant smiles  and  frocks  to  match. 
Instead  of  heavy  brocades,  Mrs. 
Astor's  choice  runs  to  exquisite 
gauzy  fabrics  embroidered  in  gold 
or  silver  thread,  quite  in  Desde- 
mona  fashion  Let  nobody  per- 
suade you  that  Miss  Margaret  Wil- 
son, the  sole  unmarried  daughter 
of  the  White  House,  scorns  the 
frivolities  of  fashion.  Miss  Wilson 
patronizes  the  smartest  bootmakers 
and  corset  shops  in  New  York,  and 
last  we  ,-k  snent  more  than  an  hour 


trying  on  veils,  one  after  another, 
at  the  atelier  of  Burby,  before  she 
was  quite  satisfied  with  a  mesh 
that  suited  her  fancy.  It  is  atten- 
tion to  little  details  that  gives  Miss 
Wilson  the  effect  of  being  far  pret- 
tier and  more  chic  than  Nature 
really  equipped  her  to  look.  She 
is  always  perfectly  groomed  and 
perfectly  gloved,  and  that  consti- 
tutes a  very  great  part  of  smart 
dressing  these  days.  N'est-ce-pas? 

New  bridesmaids  bouquets  are 
in  the  shape  of  balls  of  small 
flowers  swung  from  the  wrists  with 
ribbons  matching  the  blossoms. 

After  Milady  has  exhausted  her- 
self looking  for  sports,  coats  and 
skirts  that  are  "different,"  she  goes 
panting  to  Mrs.  Copeland  and  hat 
unfailing  fairy  godmother  of  the 
chic  and  unusual  is  never  at  a  loss 
to  show  something  quite  new  since 
yesterday. 

Parasol  handles  as  shown  at  Tif- 
fany's are  more  beautiful  and 
graceful  than  ever. 

Flowered  muslin  handkerchiefs 
made  from  a  bit  of  one's  Summer 
frocks  are  a  fad  of  the  coming 
hour. 

Cat  collar  bracelets  of  a  narrow 
leather  strap  jewelled  with  precious 
stones  are  the  latest  whim  of  the 
ultra-fashionable  woman. 

Popular  wedding  gifts  shown  by 
ultra-smart  jewelers  are  sets  of 
"Klaxons."  These  comprise  small 
horns  for  summoning  a  footman 
to  the  tennis  court  or  a  caddy  to 
the  putting  green  and  include  big 
ones  quite  loud  enough  for  the  last 
trumpet.  In  nickel,  gold  or  silver, 
they  start  at  eighty  dollars  the  set 
and  run  high  into  the  hundreds. 
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Valli  Valtts  Sevres  Jrock 
<will  be  worn  for  the  first 
time  May  1st.  It  repro- 
duces in  different  coloring 
her  original  '  73 re s den 
China'  costume. 


A  half-bridal,  half -Quaker-maid- 
en gown  of  soft  gray  •chiffon, 
touches  of  "smocking"  done  in 
canary  yellow,  and  a  canary 
chiffon  fichu  that  lent  it  dis- 
tinction and  quaintncss. 


Photo  White 


Exclusively  posed  far 
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IF  you  were  called  upon  to  define 
the  most  prominent  characteris- 
tic of  Valli  Valli  in  one  word, 
that  word  would  be  taste.  Whether 
?he  frock  herself  in  the  glittering 
glory  of  the  wonderful  Dresden 
China  creation  which  furnishes  the 
chief  sartorial  note  in  the  Cohan 
Review,  or  strikes  a  minor  key  in 
the  simple  black  gown  worn  in  her 
imitation  of  Jane  Cowl  in  the  same 
travesty,  she  simply  reeks  with  taste- 
fulness.  That  is  why  the  Fashion 
editor  wished  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Miss  Valli  Valli  and  her  frocks  in 
her  own  home,  and  that  is  why  the 
scribe  and  the  artist  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  pretty  apartment 
which  she  shares  with  her  sister, 
just  off  Park  Avenue  in  "the  early 
So's,"  the  other  morning.  Spring 
was  in  the  air,  and  Spring  was  en- 
throned on  every  available  perch  in 
the  charming  boudoir  in  which  Miss 
Valli  Valli  displayed  the  most  fas- 
cinating of  her  favorite  frocks. 
There  were  crocuses — big  American 
crocuses — and  English  primroses  in 
all  sorts  of  vases  and  bowls  all  about 
the  place.  There  were  violets  and 
saucy,  nodding  jonquils  in  each  wide 
window,  and  there  were  touches  of 
Spring  in  the  huge  baskets  of  white 
lilacs  that  stood  beside  each  uncur- 
tained doorway.  But  the  completest 
embodiment  of  Spring  with  its  youth  and 
joyousness,  was  Valli  Valli  herself  as  she 
slipped  on  one  after  another  of  the  most 
radiant  and  vernal  creations  the  Spring  of 
1916  has  brought  forth.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested to  know  just  the  environment  in 
which  the  heroine  of  the  Cohan  Review 
"tried  on"  for  THE  THEATRE,  it  was  a 
charming  room  done  in  soft  chintz  in 
which  a  note  of  Chinese  blue  was  domin- 
ant. It  was  so  pre-eminently  a  gracious 
and  attractive  little  room,  that  the  artist 
found  herself  unable  to  stifle  faint  squeaks 
of  ecstasv.  "So  glad  you  like  my  rooms," 
smiled  Miss  Valli  Valli,  "but  my  best  things 
are  in  my  home  in  England.  Such  nice  old 
mahogany,  they  are !"  and  she  gave  a 


glance  almost  scornful  at  the  fascinating 
little  furnishings  that  make  her  New  York 
home  quite  definitely  charming. 

And  her  frocks?  First  came  a  white  and 
silver  creation,  which,  although  made  right 
here  in  New  York,  evidently  owed  its  in- 
spiration to  the  wonderful  Callot  sisters 
of  Paris.  It  was  an  evening  dress  of  silver 
tissue,  with  outstanding  reeds  at  the  hips 
to  widen  a  looped-up  tunic,  arranged  in  a 
novel  effect  of  .  opening  drapery,  at  the 
sides.. 

A.  beautiful  embroidery,  wrought  in 
iridescent  pearls  .and  sequins,  denned  the 
outlines  of  the  upper  skirt  which  fell  in 
chaste  and  elegant  lines  over  a  lower  petti- 
coat of  silver.  A  quaintly  cut  bodice  of 


gleaming  white  satin,  with  large  softly 
puffed  "picture"  sleeves,  was  cd^eil  around 
the  shoulders  with  a  foliage  design  done 
in  the  same  seed  pearls  and  sequins,  and 
finished  in  the  centre  of  the  front  with  a 
flat  placque  of  pearls  which  confined  a 
necklet  of  heliotrope  ribbon,  with  ends  that 
escaped  the  pearl  ornament,  to  be  caught 
again  half  way  down  the  bodice  by  a 
brooch  of  black  enamel  and  pearls  with  a 
gleam  of  brilliants  in  the  setting.  A  filet 
of  silver  leaves  crowns  the  coiffure,  and 
white  satin  slippers  with  buckles  of  bril- 
liants, and  heliotrope  stockings  with  clocks 
of  seed  pearls  finish  this  charming  costume. 

Admiration  filled  the  -eyes  of  the  scribe 
and  the  artist  who  gazed  upon  this  beau- 
tiful dress,  but  something  more  than  ad- 
miring— almost  I  might  say  adoring,  was 
the  expression  in  a  third  pair  of  eyes  that 
followed  Miss  Valli  Valli  with  an  expres- 
sion of  mute  and  awe — struck  devotion. 
Deep  liquid  brown  eyes,  they  were,  full  of 
velvety  topaz  glints — and  of  these  eves, 
more  anon,  as  the  novelists  say. 

Having  struck  envy  to  our  hearts  by  dis- 
playing her  pet  evening  gown  Miss  Valli 
Valli  caused  still  deeper  anguish  by  "try- 
ing on"  a  little  frock  eminently  suited  to 
wear  to  May  parties  and  those  pleasant 
little  feminine  gatherings  for  a  morning 
hour  of  music,  so  popular  at  the  F.aster 
season.  It  was  a  half-bridal,  half-Quaker 
maiden  creation  of  soft  gray  chiffon  made 
with  a  full,  round  waist  with  fine  touches 
of  "smocking"  done  in  canary  yellow.  Just 


One  of  I  'alii  Valli's 
evening  dresses  that 
evidently  owed  its  in- 
spiration to  the  -won- 
derful Callot  sisters 
of  Paris.  A  white  and 
silver  creation. 
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THE  GENUINE  CLOTH 

MFD  BY  GOOOALL  WORSTED  CO.. 


L.  S'.  Goldsmith  Adv.  Agcy.,  N.  Y. 


FASHION     SAYS     "PALM     BEACH 


PALM  BEACH  is  a  secret  BLEND  AND 
TWIST  of  yarn  that  has  taken  years 
to  perfect.  The  peculiar  patented  texture 
that  produces  its  beautiful  natural 
shades  is  wonderfully  cool  and  durable. 
Its  CRISP  FEEL  is  the  result  of  twenty- 
three  processes  of  finish,  and  g'ives  the 
g'arment  a  soft  shapeliness  that  all  the 
tubs  and  rubs  of  a  summer's  washing' 


won't  discourag'e.  It  is  shown  in  many 
attractive  patterns— stripes  checks  and 
solid  colors. 

All  Palm  Beach  appearing'  cloths  are 
not  Palm  Beach— but  you  will  find  the 
trade-marked  Palm  Beach  label  in  every 
g'arment  made  of  the  Genuine— decline 
imitations. 


You  can  get  our  beautiful  little  folder  entitled  "  The  Story  of  Palm  Beach  "  thru  yout 
local  dealer,  or  if  you  prefer^  we  will  send  it  direct  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp 


THE  PALM  BEACH  MILLS 


GOODALL  WORSTED  CO. 
I 


SANFORD,  MAINE 
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above  the  waist  line  was  posed  a  soft 
puff  of  gray  over  yellow.  Long 
bishop  sleeves  showed  lines  of 
smocking  at  the  wrist,  and  a  flat 
frill,  piped  with  yellow  dropped  over 
the  hand.  Valli's  hands  are  so  pretty, 
that  it  seems  quite  wicked  to  hide 
them,  but  there  was  an  indescribable 
coquetry  in  the  little  game  of  hide 
and  seek  they  played  as  they  were 
hidden  or  revealed  by  the  frill. 

The  Quakerish  skirt  was  adorned 
with  a  full  pocket — this  ample  pochc 
is  a  feature  of  the  newest  Paris 
gowns — which,  like  the  sleeves  had 
a  decor  of  the  yellow  smocking. 
Grey  suede  shoes  with  old  silver 
buckles  were  worn  with  this  costume 
which  was  finished  with  a  hat  to 
make  one  gasp  at  its  adorable  chic 
and  simplicity.  The  chapeau  was  of 
canary  yellow  straw  with  a  wide 
brim,  embroidered  with  a  design  in 
tiny  white  beads  done  in  irregular 
straight  lines.  A  bow  of  soft  white 
ribbon  sprouted  recklessly  forth 
from  the  side  of  the  crown,  and  short 
ends  that  fell  just  to  the  edge  of  the 
brim  were  finished  with  tassels  of 
the  white  beads. 

I  have  almost  been  guilty  of  crime 
in  forgetting  to  mention  the  canary 
chiffon  fichu  that  gave  distinction  anil 
qnaintness  to  this  Kate  Grcenawav 


Valli  I'alli's  "Poor  Jane  Clay" 

frock.       Specially     posed     for 

THE   THEATRE   MAGAZINE. 

effect.  The  adoring  brown  eyes 
fairly  melted  as  Miss  Valli  appeared 
in  this  primly  picturesque  gown  and 
their  owner  frisked  and  barked  with 
delight  as  his  mistress  strolled  about 
the  room  in  search  of  a  blossom  the 
shade  of  the  yellow  accessories  to 
her  toilet.  For,  of  course,  it  was 
•'Paddy"  the  Irish  terrier  whose 
royal  ancestry  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
Gaelic  tradition  who  owned  the  third 
pair  of  admiring  eyes.  And  when 
Miss  Valli  Valli  "christens"  her  new- 
est frock  at  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  May 
party,  Paddy  will  accompany  he.r  and 
do  violence  to  his  emerald  Irish  taste 
by  wearing  a  yellow  ribbon  about  his 
haughty  neck. 

Of  course,  Miss  Valli  Valli's 
"Dresden  China"  'frock,  which  was 
described  fully  in  last  month's  THE- 
ATRE, has  been  widely  copied  by 
smart  modistes  for  fashionable 
women,  here  and  in  other  cities,  but 
having  studied  models  and  fashion 
plates  until  her  head  whirled.  Miss 
Valli  Valli  has  decided  that  for  utter 
joyousness  and  charm  she  cannot 
find  anything  to  approach  that  orig- 
inal, and  so  Julie  has  reproduced  it 
in  Sevres  tones  of  blue  and  gold  for 
the  Easter  performance  of  "The 
Cohan  Revue,"  and  here  it  is. 

The  "Poor  Jane  Clay"  frock,  worn  in 
the  trial  scene  in  the  same  production, 
is  in  the  language  of  no  less  fashion 
expert  than  Mr.  George  M.  Cohan 
himself,  "good  for  a  laugh"  at  every 
performance  by  reason  of  its  absurd 
contrast  to  Miss  Valli  Valli's  previ- 
ous magnificence.  It  is  a  triste  little 
affair — I  wonder  if  I  may  call  it  a 
lugubrious  gown? — of  black  alpaca 
with  a  seedy  straw  hat  of  nonde- 
script shape  bound  with  a  black  rib- 
bob.  The  final  note  of  woe  in  this 
outfit  is  given  by  the  ever  damp 
handkerchief  with  which  Valli  Valli 
staunches  her  stage  tears.  "Do  you 
really  weep,  in  the  trial  scene?"  I 
demanded  when  the  actress  displayed 
the  simple  majesty  of  this  dreadful 
little  gown  to  my  horrified  eyes. 
"Wouldn't  you?"  she  asked,  "if  you 
had  to  wear  a  frock  like  this 
and  a  pair  'of  ''run-over' 
shoes  every  night?"  And 
despite  the  fact  that  the  trial 
scene  is  perhaps  the  most 
rollicking  bit  of  nonsense 
seen  this  winter.  I  was 
forced  to  answer  "Yes." 


That  stripes  and  sports 
must  appear  together 
this  season.  Miss 
Blanche  Ring  is  veil 
aware,  so  she  chose 
for  one  of  her  sports 
costumes  a  suit  of 
two-tone  striped  Palm 
Beach  Cloth. 


This  chartreuse  (oddly  enough, 
through  a  rather  unusual  color,  char- 
treuse is  becoming  to  the  majority  of 
people)  Milan  covered  with  Copen- 
hagen blue  chiffon  and  garlanded 
with  bunches  of  chartreuse  and  pink- 
ish colored  grapes  should  have-  its 
destiny  linked  to  the  muslin  cape 
shown  belou1  with  its  Copenhagen 
blue  taffeta  collar. 


ONE  of  the  happiest  revivals, 
this  Spring,  of  the  1860  period 
is  the  quaint  little  muslin  and 
taffeta  capes  such  as  our  grand- 
mothers used  to  wear.  A  very 
smart  New  York  shop  is  making 
a  specialty  of  this  neckgear,  of 
which  we  caught  a  sketch  or  two, 
one  of  nigger  brown  taffeta,  brown 
tulle  ruffles  and  old  blue  grosgrain 
ribbon,  for  the  street ;  one  of  em- 
broidered muslin,  scalloped  and  col- 
lared with  Copenhagen  blue,  for  a 
light  summer  dress.  Not  of  the  same 
period,  of  course,  is  another  bit  of 
neckwear,  but  a  new  version  of  a 
midseason  indispensable  with  rosettes 
in  shaded  ribbons  tucked  cunningly 
away  in  its  folds. 

There  are  muslin  and  net  capes 
trimmed  with  scallops,  with  (lutings 
of  white  net,  with  embroidery,  all 
having  the  crispest,  coolest,  most  en- 
gaging look  about  them. 


Black  moire  is  a.yain 
the  height  of  the  mode 
for  handbags,  one  smart 
shop  says,  and  shows 
them  in  every  conceivable 
shape  and  size,  very  puf- 
fily  gathered,  as  if  influenced  by  the 
contours  of  the  year's  skirts,  and 
trimmed  with  jet — beading,  tassels, 
or  both — or  strips  of  silver  tissue. 
Black  moire  and  jet  suggests  a  dow- 
ager combination,  but  there  is  so 
much  sheen  on  the  silk  and  sparkle 
from  the  jet  that  merely  a  very  rich 
and  not  a  heavy  effect  is  produced. 
The  most  frivolous  could  carry  one 
with  impunity. 

This  is  to  be  a  season,  evidently, 
for  keeping  one's  complexion  \vt-ll- 
polished  up,  if  one  is  to  gather  any- 
thing from  the  size  of  the  brims  on 
the  newer  hats.  A  veil  would  lie 
almost  an  impossibility  on  some  of 
them.  I  saw  two  stunning  models 
of  this  sort,  black  Milan  sailors, 
flaring  of  brim  and  sparing  of  trim- 
ming, a  black  plume  for  the  latter 
in  one  case  and  a  quill  for  the  other. 


Where  is  the  woman  who  can  be  properly 
dressed  without  mie  small  hat  in  her  ward- 
robe?  And  if  a  turbiiu  is  her  type  of  the 
small  hat  there  is  nothing  iu  Ti'/nV/;  she  will 
lonk  quite  so  well.  How  does  a  jauntv 
black  Milan,  with  fi-c  pii-k  roses  in  a  bed 
"f  grayish  lavender  leaves,  strike  you?  1 
thought  it  quite  inspired. 


An  altogether  adorable  cape 
of  nigger  brown  taffeta  is 
edged  with  tulle  ruffles  in  the 
same  shade  and  has  old  h/ue 
grossgrain  ribbon  running 
through  eyelet  holes  at  tin- 
neck. 


Photo  Matcene 


This  black  moire  bag  wears  a 
peplum  like  our  two  years'  ago 
skirts,  and  to  make  itself  a  sure 
and  "shining  mark"  adds  a  jetted 
border.  Though  jet  and  moire 
suggest  a  dowager  combination 
there  is  so  much  light  and 
sparkle  to  the  silk  and  jet  that 
the  young  and  frivolous  can 
carry  the  bag  with  impunity. 


The  newest  note  in  bags  is  the  introduction 
of  stripes  of  silver  tissue  iu  combination 
with  black  moire,  a  striking  effect.  Some 
of  the  stripes  are  pale  green  or  lavender 
shaded  stiver  tissue.  The  one  above  is  of 
the  plain  silver  tissue  and  moire. 
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The  Dolly  Sisters,  Yancsi  and  Rozsika,  who  have  been  in  this  country  but  a  few 
years,  have  nevertheless  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  theatrical  ladder  as  exponents  of 
the  unique  and  artistic  in  dancing,  having  made  remarkable  hits  in  the  Winter  Garden 
and  the  "Ziegfeld  Follies."  The  Dolly  Sisters  are  shown  wearing  Knox  Millinery. 


©  Ira  L.  Hi|J, 
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R  a  w  a  k ,   M  a  g  i  c  i  a  n 


Host  unusual  in  shape  and  fresh  from  the 
brain  of  the  designer  is  this  Ra'eak  model 
of  natural-calmed  leghorn,  with  its  cut-out 
piece  on  the  side.  Bound  with  a  moilcst 
fieot-edged  turquoise  grosyrain  it  sports  in 
contrast  a  bold  pink  rch'ct  rose  and  her 
green  leases. 

A   HAT  should  always  be 
chosen     with     reference 
to  the  face  and  the  size 
of   the  head  with   which   it   is 
to  be  worn.     That   sounds  ri- 
diculously obvious,  doesn't  it? 
But  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the 
mismatched    millinery    and 
countenances,  one    sees    going 
about  in  the  world  such  a  re- 
lation would  appear  to  be  quite  the 
last  thing   considered   by   women   in 
their  selections  of  hats.     The  same 
care  that  is  given  to  the  fit  of  a  glove 
or  a  shoe  should  be  given  to  the  fit 
of  the  crown. 

Yet  a  sallow-faced  woman  will 
misguidedly  select  for  herself  a  shiny 
rose-colored  straw  of  hard  lines  be- 
cause forsooth  she  thinks  it  obliga- 
tory to  match  the  already  misguided 
selection  of  a  rose-colored  frock. 
Another  woman  accepts  the  eclipsing 
of  her  best  features  of  forehead  and 
eyes  by  a  topheavy  and  overshadow- 
ing structure  two  sizes  too  large  in 
the  crown,  because,  poor  dear,  "her 
winter  hat  is  a  sight  and  she  must 
have  something  for  Sunday  and  she 
always  did  like  the  combination  of 
roses  and  violets,  anyway."  Still 
another  will  go  into  a  shop  and  come 
out  wearing  the  replica  of  a  child's 
small  cook-stove,  chimney  and  all, 
because  she  took  the  affable  sales- 


A  white  Milan  has  been  built  on  such  beau- 
tiful   lines    for    framing    the    face    that    it 
needed  for  sole  adornment  but  a  white  satin 
facing  and  a  white  satin  beaded  rose. 


woman's  assurance  that  "that  shape's 
the  latest  thing  and  you  look  sweet 
in  it."  And  so  on — any  old  "because." 

I  am  sure  that  a  noble  and  altru- 
istic gentleman  said  to  himself  sev- 
eral years  ago  something  like  this : 

"I  will  be  a  benefactor  to  woman- 
kind. I  will  make  for  her  hats  of 
such  artistic  shapes  and  colorings 
that  she  cannot  go  wrong.  What- 
ever she  selects  from  my  stock  shall 
be  "bomb  proof.  Every  hat  shall  be 
so  cunningly  devised  as  to  be  be- 
coming in  some  way  to  every  woman. 
There  shall  be  no  more  millinery 
misfits." 

And  the  magician,  "for  such  he 
was,"  materialized  his  dream  as  you 
may  prove  if  you  will  walk  into  any 
shop  and  ask  to  try  on  a  Rawak  hat. 


A  picturesque  flower  pot  to 
go  zvilh  the  crinolines  we 
are  now  wearing.  One 
peers  with  an  air  of  mys- 
tery from  under  the  black 
lace  falling  over  the  black 
Milan  brim — or  crown,  it's 
all  one. 


If  you  hare  a  tawny  glint  in 
your  hair  you  will  want  particu- 
larly to  point  it  up  with  the  bit 
of  orange  velvet  ribbon  which  is 
threaded  through  the  alternating 
rows  of  bright  green  straw  and 
good  old-fashioned  "rick-rack"  of 
which  this  sport  hat  is  made. 


I  don't  know  whether  you'd  describe  this 
as  a  dark  blue  taffeta  hat  with  a  leghorn 
brim  or  a  leghorn  hat  with  a  dark  blue  taf- 
feta crou'n,  but  the  main  thing  is  tlie  haiul 
painted  futuristic  motif. 


Boots  climb  higher  in  an  effort  to  reach  skirt 
hems;  but  the  slippers  of  Spring  care  not  to 
what  end  the  skirt  may  come,  and  point  a 
way  of  their  own.  With  a  bit  of  silk  and  a 
bead  or  two,  one  sets  out  to  bag  the  mode. 

A  pair  of  tan  Russian  calfskin  pumps  are 
slimncss  and  trim-ness  to  the  nth  degree, 
and  are  moderately  priced  at  $9.50.  Rows 
of  imitation  perforations  give  a  suggestion 
of  a  tip.  Cammeyer. 

A   laced  boot  rose  to  great  heights  to  prove 

that   ivory   buckskin   is   the   most   fascinating 

of  this  season's  colors  and  materials.  $16.00. 

Cammeyer. 

Button  boots  from  Cammeyer  that  speak  in 
no  uncertain  tones  for  themselves  have 
beaver  brown  kid  vamps  topped  ivitn  ivorv 
buckskin.  $16.00. 


•A  narrow  piping  of  black  patent 
leather  is  used  to  further  em- 
phasize the  interesting  lines  of  a 
pair  of  white  kid  pumps.  Bonwit 
Teller. 


A  puffy  little  bag  of  tvhite 
amour  silk  became  ruffled 
on  three  different  occa- 
sions because  this  black 
and  white  illustration 
couldn't  show  the  won- 
derful _  robin's  egg  blue 
color  in  its  silk  lining. 
$5.50. 


Ruffles,  ruffles,  every- 
where, and  h aving  a 
couple  to  spare,  Fash- 
ion tacked  them  on  a 
black  faille  bag  and 
edged  them  with  steel 
beads  as  all  good  little 
French  bags  must  be 
beaded.  $14.75 


An  up-side-down  flower  of  bead- 
work  and  braid,  a  bit  of  black 
satin,  and  a  gold  clasp,  make  a 
charming  new  bag  that  is  moder- 
ately priced  at  only  $10.75. 


They  Speak  A  Flowery  Language 

On  three  dressing  tables  in  the  boudoirs  of  three  popular  stars,  I  saw 
the  same  French  label  on  the  perfumery.  So  I  hastened  down  to 
the  offices  of  the  firm  that  import  it.  "Tell  me",  I  said,  "why  it 
is  that  your  perfume  has  so  enchanted  Stageland?" — and  in 
answer,  they  offered  this  circumstantial  evidence. 

In  a  delicately  shaped 
ftask  (second  in  the 
top  row)_,  cut  by  La 
Ligree,  the  Modern, 
comes  "Niobe"  an  am- 
ber colored  violet  per- 
fume. $12.50 

A  beautifully  cut  per- 
fume bottle  (the  first 
one),  bearing  the 
stamp  of  Baccarat, 
is  etched  in  gold  to 
match  its  golden  con- 
tents, "Valreine  Vio- 
let." $12.50. 

To  the  family  "Concentre"  belong  a  whole  series  of  toilet  appurtenances  which 

may  be  had  in  several  different  floral  scents.      The  sachet,  which  is  put  up   in 

funny    twisted    bottles    is    priced    at    $1.50.    and    the    face    pou'der    (both    shown 

below)    is  $2.50,  the   extract    (large  size)    $10.00    (last   bottle   above). 


A  fragrant  cake  of  bath  soap  is  shaped  to  conrcni- 
ently  fit  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  Many  months  a>'c 
required  to  thoroughly  dry  this  soap  so  that  each  cake 
contains  almost  no  moisture  and  consequently  lasts  a 
long  time.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  soap  of  this 
kind,  made  of  absolutely  pure  materials,  can  be  sold 
at  the  small  price  of  twenty-five  cents. 


As  a  compromise  between  a  so^plcss 
rcgimt,  and  flic  "cifunlincss  can  be. 
.'</  by  soaf>  only"  advocates. 
''Soliiliiie,"  a  cold  cream  soap  is 
offered.  It  is  priced  at  fifty  cents. 


Imprisoned  between  two  pieces  of 
glass,  a  tare  bit  of  old  lace  serves 
as  the  cover  of  this  exquisite 
beauty  box.  Many  useful  little 
brocade  lined  compartments  radi- 
ate from  a  central  powder  dish. 
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The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co 

Chicago,  111. 
Gentlemen:  — 

The  Gossard 
Corset  is  perfect  from 
every  standpoint,  is 
beautifully  made,  and 
indispensable. 
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Novelty  Sports  Blouse 

F.  27— of  Belfast  Linen.  Broad  collar  extending  entire 
width  of  shoulder.  Three-quarter  sleeves.  Front  of  waist 
fastens  with  one  large  Pearl  button.  Collar  and  cuffs 
finished  with  striped  linen  in  colors — Blue,  Rose,  Green 
and  Helio.  Especially  appropriate  for  Tennis. 

Price,  $5.  75 

JOHN  FORSYTHE  &  SONS 

3  WEST  42nd  STREET  NEW  YORK 


HOSIERY     OF 

DISTINCTION 


othe 
flai 


, 

n  ii-lntt,  $5  OO 
,,H.,J,     $2.00 


2V— "Qtttfn  Victoria,"  exqui- 
site all-silk  stix  t-ittg,  of  £o>- 
sniHtre  stiff  rues*,  yrt  of  n  • 

If  lack,  -utJttte  a*td  till  tiie  fash- 
ionable colors,  fl.iin  *:t.(>O 
llaiul-r-tocted »3.5(l 

Optn-uiort!  f locked  .      .    #;t.75 


»~Finr.l  fnatfn,  Srotrh  ;;-,»,/  Triinis  Softs, 
t  ery  strit,,,K  ij,  7i*,re  loilh  Hart,  t/ue.  eree:,  or 
rase  strip, i,  J2.5O.  Plain  -white  riiie,/,  $1.0O 

Mail  Order  Facilities 


Mail  orders  will  be  filled  the  day  theyare  received.    Any  orders  not  filled 
^^SfigSg^'^^J^^^.'^^^    Deliveries-Vrelfee 
or  to  sent 


lied  to  entire  satis- 

the  United  Sta.es.    With  re'ferences.  we"wm"be"glad  '("open  charie"  ac'count" 
:iul  selections  on  approval.    Any  or  ail  selections  nay  be  reJSSWilf 73r  ^SS 
Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request, 

448   Fifth   Avenue  at  39th  Street 
586  Fifth  Jloema  at  47th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


PECK  &  PECK 

EXCLUSIVE  HOSIERY 


Aristocracy  In  Stockings 


Pick  out  the  white  Scotch  wool  stocking, 
a  little  fairy  that  should  be  in  every  sport- 
ing home,  striped  in  black;  a  "nigger 
brown"  silk,  individually,  checked;  and  tin" 
zi'hite  stiff  stamped  in  a  circular  design -- 
they  are  all  from  Peck  &  Peck.  Tim 
latter  will  make  up  the  clocked  style  on 
order  in  any  color. 

THE  season  is  specializing  in 
vertical  stripes  which  are  con- 
sidered smarter  and  more  ex- 
clusive than  circular  ones,  though 
the  Onyx  hosiery  line,  to  please  all 
coiners  offer  the  circular  ones  striped 
in  colors. 

Embroidered  white  stripes  run  up 
the  ankles  of  black  stockings :  black, 
brown,  blue  stripes  are  woven  into 
the  Scotch  stockings  of  soft  white 
wool,  and  stripes  come  to  match  all 
the  silk  sweater  shades. 

When  I  went  to  Peck  &  Peck 
recently  "for  to  be'old"  the  new 
things  in  Spring  stockings  I 
asked  to  see  their  "$3  special." 
Someone  had  told  me  about  it.  "Oh, 
yes,"  said  the  gentleman  who  was 
attending  to  me,  "you  mean  the 


7  he  cry  of  the  season  is  for  ul>-tutd-dow>i 
strifes!  But  jusl  to  show  their  inde- 
pendence the  Onyx  /•<•«/'/?  put  out  a  cir- 
cular strife — "candy-strife"  so-called — third 
in  the  lower  picture — which  comes  in 
licorice,  fffi'rnnutt ,  ^^ititfr^rci-u .  etc..  in 
fact  all  the  newest  shades  in  .S/'M'JI?/ 
candies. 

'Queen  Victoria,'  "  and  thereupon 
showed  me  a  stocking  very  sheer  in 
weave,  but  which  he  guaranteed  to 
be  of  wonderful  wearing  quality. 

I  wondered,  "Why  the  'Queen 
Victoria'?"  "I  don't  know,"  re- 
sponded my  gentleman  with  keen 
appreciation — he  was  of  English  ori- 
gin— "unless  it's  because  it's  the  very 
last  thing  the  dear  old  lady  would 
ever  have  worn !"  As  a  matter  of 
fact  an  English  actress  was  sponsor 
for  the  name,  the  stocking  having 
first  been  made  specially  for  her. 

Dyes  can  no  longer  be  guaranteed, 
Peck  &  Peck  say.  The  best  they 
can  do  is  to  offer  to  redip  any  stock- 
ing that  crocks.  And  because  <>l"  the 
dye  situation  one  must  expect  a  raise 
in  the  price  of  silk  stockings. 


Forsythe 
Middy  Blouse 

The  middy  blouse  is  like  a  lover  in  that  all 
the  world  loves  it.  If  you  are  beyond  the  a^c 
limit  —  the  ante  of  which  has  been  raised  —  of 
wearing  one  yourself,  you  love  to  see  some- 
one else  ivearing  it. 

DO  you  want  to  be  a  bit  ahead  of  the 
Fashion  and  know  a  shop  where  you 
can  get  the  newest  note  in  middy 
blouses?  l'"orsythe's.  Yes!  How  did  you 
know?  Oh,  the  heading.  How  clever  of  you! 
But  even  if  you'd  had  nothing  to  go  by  you 
might  have  made  a  pretty  good  stab  at  the 
answer.  Eorsythe  does  that  sort  of  thing  so 
superlatively  well.  This  new  middy  is  of  a 
beautiful  quality  of  white  linen;  its  blue  sailor 
collar  is  bordered  with  white  linen  in  a  novel 
quirk  and  cravated  with  blue  linen.  Blue  linen 
forms  the  cuffs  on  the  sleeves  which,  coming 
only  to  the  elbow,  give  free  play  to  the  arms. 
The  price  is  $7.50. 


Bit    For    The    Man 


An  Ide  "Prosperity"  soft  collar 
that  will  not  be  "turned  down"  by 
the  man  who  is  discriminating  in 
his  taste  and  careful  for  his 
comfort. 
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The  Silks  for  Spring  1916 


THE  new  Mallinson  Silks  give  that  exclusive,  "Smart" 
A    appearance  to  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  gowns. 

It  is  because  Mallinson  Silks  are  art  creations  designed  on 
correct  fashion  foresight  with  beauty  that  isn't  merely 
design  deep,  but  that  includes  the  color  effects  and  weaves. 

The  universal  silk  of  beauty 


Pussy   Willow 

'  Ketf.L'.  S.  Pat.  <  iif. 
Indestructible  Voile 

1  racle  Mark 

Khaki-Kool 

Trade  Mark 

Will  o'  the  Wiap 

Ret.  f.  S.  Pal.  ufl. 


Strongest  sheer  sillc.     New  color  effects  and  designs 

The  latest  sport  silk.     A  fashion  favorite 

Airy  in  fineness,  but  very  durable  and  absolutely  new 


By  the  yard  at  belt  itores—  alto  in  made  up  garment!  at  the  tame  itorei 
Remember  the  v.noiu  names  and  look  for  marks  of  identification  on  package  or  selvige 

H.  R.  MALLINSON  &  CO. 

' '  'Che  New  Silk'  Pint ' ' 
NEW  YORK  and  PARIS 


The  Importance  of  Correct 

Body  Poise 


To  assure  an  artistic  draping  of 
the  gown;  to  give  a  charming, 
graceful  carriage  in  walking,  the 
corset  must  be  constructed  to 
give  the  body  a  perfectly  natu- 
ral poise. 


CORSETS 


embody  the  essentials  to  perfect 
poise;  provide  the  most  artistic 
lines  and  absolute  comfort;  and 
correct  even  the  faults  caused 
by  wearing  the  ill-fitting  corsets 
of  commerce. 

Fitted  to  Individual  Measure 
Price.    *3.50    to    *  50.00 

Catalog  tie  Luxe    Upon  Request 

•howing  a  model  for  every  (ype  of  figure. 


Corsets  of  Every  Description 

373  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

CHICAGO.  57  East  M.diion  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  1 1 20  Walnut  Street 

1|      BOSTON.  687  Boylston  Street  SAN    FRANCISCO.  330  Sutler  Street 

LOS  ANGELES,  220  Wat  5th  Street 
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The  Season's  Silk  Successes 


Reg  in  U.S.  Patent  Office 


A  Sensational  Silk  Success 

An  entirely  new  and  unique  Jersey  Weave. 
Positively  will  not  slip  or  stretch. 

La  Jerz  comes  in  the  newest  stripings  of 

unusual  character.     Ideal  for  ultra  smar, 

sports  costumes — guaranteed  washibl» 

Also  made  in  the  newest  plain 

colors.      By  the  yard,  or  in  the 

very  smartest  sports  models  in 

the     ready-to-wear     depart- 
_  ments  of  the  better  class  stores. 
1  The  name  ' 'La  Jerz"  ap- 
f  pears  in  the  schage  and  the 
(  label  "La  Jerz"  is  sewn 
•  in  the  garments  for  your 
a  protection. 

- 

Fac-similei  of  libels  which  appear  in  garments  for  your  protection.     £00*  For  the  Label ! 


The  Ultra— Unmatchable 
Dress  Silk  — 


Pure    dyed    in    the     skein  —  it    launders 
perfectly.       Won't    slip    or  crack. 


Soiree  is  truly  the  "Silk    Irresistible" 
for     the     fashion'Ioving     woman 
who  desires  to  be  Jistingw'shingly 
dressed. 

More   than    72   evening    and 
day'time   colorings. 


The   name   "Soiree"  is 
ilampeJ  on   the    sel-  „ 
cage,  and  the  label 

"Soiree"  is  sewn  B 

in   the   smartest  j 

ready -to -wear  \ 

'      'gowns,  al   all  f. 

s£^'\      the   better  j 

class     stores  I 


BBS.  U.R-PAt.  OFF. 


ROGERS  €r  THOMPSON,  Inc. 

Creators  of  Silks  par  excellence 

357  Fourth  Avenue,  at  26th  Street  New  York 


Owing  to  the  extra  heavy  demand  for  our 

J^afeespeare  J&umber 

and  having  been  unable  to  fill  all  the  orders,  a  second 
edition  is  now  on  the  press.  Ready  for  delivery  May  1st 


By  this  little  thing  and  that  are  the 
lovely  homes  and  wardrobes  of  our 
Footlight  Favorites  made  more  lovely 


Eastern  even  io  the  point  of  mysteriously  van- 
ishing into  the  tiniest  of  little  bags  -when  not 
in  use,  a  new  silk  head-dress  is  a  Most  in- 
genious embodiment  of  all  that  one  could  ask 
of  a  head-covering.  It  is  a  smart  beach  cap. 
inexpressibly  chic  and  practical  for  motoring, 
and  sufficiently  dainty  and  delicate  in  texture 
for  evening  wear. 


In  the  first  place  the  "Japanesy"  bas- 
ket was  so  light  in  itself  that  the  clever 
woman  who  designed  this  Pulnian  Kit 
decided  it  was  the  very  thing  in  which 
to  arrange  dainty  little  silk  bags  nicely 
proportioned  to  exactly  take  one's  toilet 
outfit.  A  pretty  silk  garter  holds  the 
lid  securely  when  the  basket  is  closed. 


No  guest  room  could  be  complete 
without  its  transitory  powder  puffs, 
so  a  silver  Flore n I  ine  va n ity  box  is 
made  to  hold  them,  a  generous  sup- 
ply of  powder,  and  anything  else  one 
would  care  to  put  in  the  two  extra 
compartments  under  its  mirror-lined 
cover. 


Since  the  cackling  hen  has  cornered 
the  breakfast  food  market,  egg  sets 
have  become  a  distinct  necessity  in 
every  household.  An  individual  set 
mounted  on  a  Royal  Worcester  plate 
has  an  egg  holder,  pepper  and  salt 
recepticals  and  a  silver  spoon.  Sftl.fio. 


ll'hat  might  be  called  a  jam  pot 
de  luxe  is  a  beautifully  cut  crys- 
tal jar  topped  with  an  enameled 
cover  in  a  moire  pattern.  The 
spoon  is  sterling  gilt  and  envi- 
ous of  the  gorgeous  cover,  it 
stole  a  bit  of  the  enameling  for 
its  handle.  $17.75. 


These   six   glass   ash   trays    come    nested   in 

the    silver    plaited    stand.       Two     of    them 

have    match    boxes    attached.      $9.25. 


\ 


< 


,       - 


You  can't  go  gardening  this 
Spring  without  a  garden  basket 
so  here  is  a  wicker  one  -with  a 
water-proof  lining.  It  contains 
all  the  necessary  tools,  nicely 
fitted  to  the  inner  sides  of  the 
basket,  leaving  plenty  of  room 
for  the  flowers  one  may  gather, 
should  the  Spring  planting  pi\>ve 
successful.  $14.75 


M  ay,    i  9  /  6 
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Stage    Setting 
The    Dinner    Party 


WHEN  the  season's  entertain- 
ing is  at  his  height  and  the 
dinner  or  even  luncheon 
party  blooms  in  all  its  glory,  then 
the  hostess  needs  must  turn  her  at- 
tention to  the  ways  and  means  of 
table  decoration — for,  to  most  women, 
the  menu  is  not  half  as  difficult  as 
the  selection  of  the  right  kind  of 
scenic  effects. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  atmosphere 
of  every  dinner  party  depends  largely 
on  the  chosen  note  of  ornamenta- 
tion. It  is  not  enough  for  a  table  to 
look  "pretty."  In  its  decoration  it 
must  express  "character." 

A  very  clever  actress  who  is  a 
very  well-known  and  beloved  star 
often  gives  large  dinner  parties  at 
her  beautiful  Long  Island  home. 
Being  a  past  master  in  Stagecraft, 
and  knowing  a  thing  or  two  about 
stage-setting,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
her  table-effects  are  the  cause  of 
much  comment  among  her  fortunate 
guests. 

We  have  evoked  her  aid  in  per- 
sonally selecting  a  few  "props"  from 
her  favorite  Fifth  Avenue  Shops. 
She  said  she  chose  these  pieces  not 


Black  glass  is  sufficiently  distinguished 
to  take  its  place  of  the  newest"  among 
the  novelties.  A  fiat  basket  of  unusual 
design  seems  specially  suited  to  bring 
out  the  bcantihtl  tints  and  colors  of  a 
fruit  group.  Basket — $5.  Fruit — $1.50 
a  piece,  except  the  grapes  which  are 
priced  at  $3.50  a  cluster. 

only  for  their  intrinsic  beauty  but 
because  they  are  so  readily  adapt- 
able to  a  great  many  different  styles 
of  decoration. 

Flowers,  of  course,  form  the  ideal 
basis  for  a  springtime  motif,  while 
fruit  naturally  suggests  itself  as  be- 
longing to  the  early  summer.  Some 
very  clever  imitations  of  fruit  can 
be  had,  so  lifelike  that  even  the  fuzz 
on  the  peaches  is  reproduced.  They 
are  made  of  marble,  china,  blown 
glass,  or  a  waxlike  composition  that 
is  imported  and  just  now  very  scarce. 


Among  the  most  delightful  pieces 
of  English  cliiiia,  this  centerpiece 
uvs  selected  for  its  very  fine  model- 
ing ami  unusual  place.  See  how 
perfectly  the  little  figures  are 
formed  and  how  carcful'y  the  small 
details  are  worked  out.  $45.00. 


A  reproduction  of  an  old  eighteenth 
century  Paris  compot  permits  of  a 
formal  arrangement  of  fruit,  $20.00. 


Almost  Greek  in  simplicity  of  line 
is  a  shallow  marble  bown  which  can 
be  fitted  with  a  screen  for  short 
stemmed  flowers.  Bowl,  $8.00. 
Screen  $1.00  extra. 


A      set      of      seven      pieces      in      domino      effect      suggests 

many    delightful    variations    in    arrangement.      The    complete 

set    is    priced    at    $32.00    but    the    individual    pieces    may    be 

purchased    separately. 


The 
Bar  Harbor 


A  hand  painted  hat 
by  Kawak 


48  West  38th  Street,  New  York 


PARIS 


LONDON 


This  trade-mark  means  origin- 
ality,   quality   and    distinction. 

Look  for  it— in  selecting  your 
next  hat. 


America's  Best  Sport  Hats 
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Madame  Alda 

and 

Lo^boheme 


La  Boheme,  Arty's  Masterpiece,  can  be 
obtained   at   the   best   stores  for  $4.00. 

Vivaudou   (Dept.   U,   Times  Bldg.,  N.   Y.)   will 
send   a  generous  sample   for   twenty-five   cents. 


Decollete 

A  welcome  requisite 
of  the  careful  toilette 
for  social  functions  of 
the  evening  will  be 
found  in 

Evans 's 
Depilatory 

— a  soft  powder  which 
removes  superfluous 
hair  without  injury,  and, 
used  occasionally,  keeps 
the  skin  free. 

50c  for  complete  outfit — 
mixing  dish,  spoon  and 
powder.  Money  back  if  you 
want  it.  At  drug-  and  de- 
partment-stores or  by  mail. 

George  B  Kvans 
1108  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  Pa. 

Makers  of  "Mum" 


""DB  TREO  •*•" 
ELASTIC  GIRDLE 

PATENTED 

Made  entirely  of  porous  woven 
surgical  elastic  web  which  gives 
freely  to  every  movement  of  the 
body,  but  firmly  holds  the  figure. 
Boned  only  at  the  back  and  front 
which  affords  ample  support  with- 
out a  particle  of  uncomfortable 
pressure.  It  is  the  most  popular 
CORSET  FOR  STYLISH  WOMEN 

because  it  is  the  best  suited  for  pre- 
vailing fashions,  and  combines  grace 
with  absolute  comfort.  Whether 
for  street  wear,  dancing,  evening 
wear,  or  on  the  links,  its  construc- 
tion, and  material  make  it  equally 
suited  for  the  fashionable  woman  or 
athletic  girl.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  for  free  booklet. 
Do  not  accept  a  substitute.  Six  to  six- 
teen inches  long.  "White  and  Flesh  Pink. 
Prices  fl.oo  to  $8.00. 

TREO  CO..  Inc.,  160E5th  Ave..  New  York  City 

.    I  isnian  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Can.,  Licensee. 


W^ere  a  Spring  Without  Sport 
Togs? — H^hat  Were  Sport  Togs 
Without  Stripes? 


A  Tnssah  silk  sport  coat  in  a  dull  oyster 
white,  combined  with  an  unevenly  striped 
section  circling  the  waist,  of  every  known 
!ntc  and  color  and  a  few  new  ones  in- 
vented for  the  occasion.  $75.00. 

EMULATING     Miss     Billie 
Burke     in    choosing    ready- 
made     sports     costumes     in- 
stead  of  having  them   made  speci- 
ally   for   her,   we   visited   the   Fifth 
Avenue   Toggery   Shop  which  ade- 
quately supplied   Miss  Burke' s  needs. 
This  shop  specializes  not  only  in 


Never  before  was  a  sweater  as  e.vtjuisite 
as  this  white  Kayser  silk  one  with  its 
plaid  trimmings  of  knitted  silk.  A 
slightly  fitted  waist  line  .nr.^r.v/.v  tlu- 
l-.Hipirc,  but  is  almost  entirely  concealed 
by  a  silken  sash  banded  in  plaiil  and 
edged  with  black  and  white  fringe.  $!.'.. 'MI. 

Sports  Costumes,  but  in  every  kind 
of  woman's  frippery.  It  is  imi  a 
department  store,  but  an  exclusive 
apparel  shop  whose  aim  is  to  beau- 
tify reasonably  priced  merchandise 
for  women  of  discriminating  ta-iis. 

Not  alone  Miss  Burke,  but  other 
famous  stars  rely  on  this  shop  ex- 
clusively for  both  their  personal 
and  stage  apparel. 

A  postal  card  to  our  shopping 
dcpartme'nt  will  bring  you  the 
name  of  this  store. 


One  must  surely  score  a  hit  at  the  i/'"'"' 
should  one  choose  to  play  in  a  dresx  of  creamy 
white  Jcrscttc,  or  Stocking  Cloth,  trimninl 
with  as  many  buttons  as  a  bell  /«>/•  titiil  the 
ribbon  loaf's  sponsored  by  Lannn.  $39.50. 


A  spiffing  sports^  suit  whose  color  scheme  was 
inspired  by  a  t'isit  to  the  Zoo  and  the  zebra. 
The  material  is  a  heavy  silk  poplin.  Two 
heavy  black  tassels  hold  the  collar-scarf  in 
place.  $49.50. 

A  trifle  higher  are  the  hfels  of  this  season's' 
sports  shoes.  These  low  ones  of  white  buck- 
tkin  are  trimmed  with  insets  of  navt  blue 
kid.  $7.00. 


A  sports  shoe  has  a  Russian  calf  ramp, 

white  ii'ory  soles  and  a  white   buckskin 

top    edged   with   the    tan   leather.      It   is 

priced  at  $8.00. 


May,    I  p  /  6 
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PROSPERITY 

the  new  Spring  and  Summer 


2 

for 
25c 


COLLAR 

with   fashion's  latest 
"Piping    Rock"    bow 

OEO.   P.  IDE    »    CO..   Makirj,  TROT,   N.  Y. 
Also  Makers  of  Ide  Shirts 


"Arms   and   the   Woman" 
EL  RADO 

Wen-groomed  women  remove  the  hair  from 
their  underarms  with  El  Rado.  It  insures 
a  graceful  ease  and  perfect  freedom  of  arm 
motion  not  otherwise  possible. 
"I feel  frolicsome,"  one  woman  extn-essrd  it  in 
£??  first  outburst  of  /:/  Rado  enthusiasm. 
Shields  are  almost  unnecessary  nou>,"  said 
another;  and  "Afy  underarm  feels  as  cool  and 
fresh  as  a  baby's,"  volunteered  a  third. 

EL   RADO 

A  sanitary  lotion  that  will  remove  the  hair  in  a  few 
moments  by  saturating  absorbent  cotton  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  hair,  which  dissolves  in  no  time. 
El  Rado  does  not  increase  or  coarsen  later  hair 
growth.    No  color —perfectly  healthy. 
Money-back  Guarantee. 
At  all  toilet  counters  .    .  5Qc.  and  $1.00 
"We  will  fill  your  order  by  mail  if  you  send 

stamps  or  coin. 
PILGRIM  MFG.  CO..  44  E.  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 


HYCIENOL' 

"-'  '""'"fO    STE.RIL'r'-.    T 


Perfume 


sites. 


LOVELY  PEG, 
with  her  blithe- 
some songs,  was 
no  more  winning 
than  Peg  o'  My 
Heart  Perfume 
with  its  toilet  requi- 

In  quaint,  glass  bottles  that  add  a  decided 
tone  to  the  dressing  table— extract,  75c,  $1.75; 
toilet  water,  $1.50,  $2.75  ;  cold  cream, 
50c;  face  powder,  50c;  rouge,  50c: 
talcum,  25c,  50c ; 
Send  today  for  six 
trial  packages,  50c. 

D'ORMO,  Inc. 

Dept.  C 

857  Broadw.,,  N.  Y. 


and   sachet,    75c. 


'The  Best  Dressed  Woman  in  the  Room" 

And  she  didn't  pay  the  most  for  her  gown  either. 
She   bought  it  at  the  Maxon  Model  Gown    Shop, 
where  the  creations  of  the  greatest  modistes 
in  the  world  are  shown, — where  each  frock 
has   an    individuality   with    that    Parisienne 
smartness,   and  the  prices  are  just 
one-half  less  than  elsewhere. 
For  itreet,  afternoon  and  evening  wear 

Every  design  exclusive — all  are  origi- 
nal. They  *were  exhibited  only  an  dress 
forms  to  illustrate  the  I'urisieiine  modes. 
If  you  it-ear  moJel  sizes  dime  and  see 
them.  You  are  ne<ver  urged  to  buy. 

Prices  from  $20  to  $75 

Two  Gowns  for  the  Price  of  One 
No  Catalogs — No  Approval  Shipments 

[AXON-MoDELGows 

1587  BROADWAY^  48*  ST..  NEW  YORK  • 


For  that  refreshing  cleanliness 

indispensable   to  the    dainty 

woman,  try 

PACKER'S 

LIQUID  TAR  SOAP 

(PERFUMED) 

Shampoo  .  Toilet .  Bath 


BEAUTY 

AND 

PAVLOWA 

HER   complexion   charm    is   in   the 
keeping  of  Mme,  Helena  Rubin- 
stein.      Like    the    other    leading 
women  of  the   stage  and    the   superior 
members  of  society,    she  is  indebted  to 
Mme.    Rubinstein  for  facial   beauty  (hat 
successfully  resists  all  hardships.      Read 
her  letter  and  understand. 


OE  FAIS  USAGE:  AVEC  SATISFACTION 
DE.S  PRODUIT5  DE  VOTRE  FABRJQUE, 
ETJEVOU5  FAIS  SURTOUT  ME5  COM- 
PUME1NTS  5UR  LA  QUALITt  DL 
VOTRE.  CREME  VALAZE  ET  DE  VOTRF. 

SAVON 


TRANSLATION 

/  am  usi»ff  -with  rrent  iatii/<irtioM  your  f  re  far. 
aliens  and  I  romflimtnl  you  tifnial/y  en  Ihi 
quality  cfyot.r  /'„/„«  Or«»»  ,»:<!  your  soaf. 

Mme.  Rubinstein,  the  supreme  authority 
on  beauty,  is  ready  to  advise  with  you  in 
person,  or  by  mail.  In  Paris  and  London 
her  salons  were  the  rendezvous  of  beauty. 
"Where  Rubinstein  is,  there  is  beauty", 
said  Sarah  Bernhardt 
Treatments  at  the  New  York  establish' 
ment  may  be  arranged  now—  or  you  may 
consult  the  attached  for  preparations 
suitable  to  your  needs. 

NORMAL  SKINS 

Valaze  Beautifying  Skinfooii  nourishes, 
whitens  the  skin,  removes  freckles,  sallowness, 
wrinkles,  weather-beaten  and  muddy  appear- 
ance. Once  used,  always  used.  Price  ll.oo, 
$2.<Oand  *6.(xia  jar. 

BLACKHEADS  AND  GREASY.  COARSE  SKIN 
I'atazc  Blackhead  and  Open  fere  Paste  refines 
coarse  skin  texture,  removes  frreasiness.  black- 
heads and  reduces  enlarged  pores.    Price  fl.OO 
and  $2.00  a  tin. 

Valaze  Liquiditie  overcomes  enlarged  pores 
and  oiliness  of  the  skin,  also  undue  flushing  of 
nose  and  face.  Price  $1.50,  $2.75  and  ti.su  a 
bottle. 

VALAZE  SUN  AND  WINDPROOF  BALM 
Exposure  to  the  wind  and  hot  sun  while  motor- 
ing or  walking  and  to  the  cold,  strong  sea  ait  at 
the  beach  causes  the  skin  to  become  tender. 
The  yalaze  Sun  and  II  'iittifroof  Bal»i  guards 
the  skin  against  chapping  and  discoloration  due 
to  trying  winds  or  sun.  Unequalled  as  an  anti- 
wrinkle  preparation,  also  excellent  as  a  found- 
ation forpowder.  rrice$1.5ltand$3.<li> 

FOR  BAGGY,  RELAXED  AND  FLAPPY  SKIN 
When  you  feel  that  the  muscles  and  throat  are 
becoming  flabby  and  loose,  what  is  really  re- 
quired is  something  to  remedy  the  defect.  I 
have  found  among  all  the  preparations  that  I 
have  been  able  to  recommend  the  Roman  Jelly 
(price  J1.50  and  *3.10)  and  the  Grorftn,-  I.actrt 
(price  12.511  and  JS.m)  the  best  suited  for  this 
condition.  Used  in  time  it  will  prevent  such  a 
condition  as  this. 

FOR  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 
Tht  Novtna  Hair  Destroyer  is  the  only  reliable 
and  effectual  remedy   to  quickly  remove  the 
growth  of  hair  from  the  face  as  well  as  the  arms. 
Price  $2.00. 

FOR  IMPROVING  GROWTH  OF  EYELASHES 
Tke  A'm'fna  Rye/ask  Creak  stays  falling  eye- 
lashes and  eyebrows,  strengthens  their  growth 
— at  the  same  time  darkening  them.  Price  $1.5o. 
Directions  for  the  massage  of  eyes  and  temples, 
which  will  reduce  wrinkles  and  restore  brilli- 
ancy to  lustreless  eyes  accompany  each  jar. 

FACE  POWDERS 

I'alazr  Campltximi  Pwdrr,  for  normal  and  oily  skin; 
Ka-.'rnit  roudn,  for  dry  skill.  Price  fl.OO,  *-'..W  and 

FOR  DOUBLE  CHIN 

The  Valaze  Keduein^  Jrl/y  (Price  fl.SO  and  |n.(m) 
also  the  ralam  Ruhtetog Soaf  (price  Id.lTt  a  cake) 
are  the  two  most  effective  preparations  to  remove  a 
double  chin  as  well  as  superfluous  fat. 

A  copy  of  Mine.  Rubinstein's  book.  Comment 
se  fait  la  Beaute.  which  has  been  rendered  in 
English  under  the  title  of  "Beauty  in  the 
Making", sent  on  receipt  of  2  cents  postage. 

MME.  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 

15  East  49th  St.,  N.w  York  City 

"KISi  ,  LONDOR,  W.I 

IM  Rn.  S.lnt  lloo.r.  14  I,,  .fton  Strut 

81S  FRlMCISCOt 
•til  Id>  Martin,  Hotel  r Hi-mint,  Apt.  700 

PRILlDELPHIli 
Mnu.  Role  geb»rhn»,  9SM  « .  S,imer».t  "I. 
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A  'REAL  REST"  VACATION 


When  business  cares  weigh  heavily 
upon  you,  and  social  duties  seem  a 
burden — it's  time  to  think  about  the  big 
annual  vacation. 

Plan  now  to  enjoy  a  real  "rest"  vacation 
at  Battle  Creek — not  a  "haphazard" 
outing  —  but  a  period  of  enjoyable 
health-getting  under  ideal  conditions. 

At  Battle  Creek  you  are  assured  first  of  all  of 
a  carefully  arranged  dietary.  The  foods  are 
all  selected  and  prepared  with  utmost  care, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  expert  dietitians 
you  learn  to  eat  scientifically. 

Outdoor  pastimes  are  made  a  pleasing  part  of 
the  vacation  program.  Your  favorite  recre- 
ation—  whether  golf,  tennis,  swimming,  volley 
ball  or  passive  games — is  available  at  Battle 
Creek. 

Every  guest  desiring  medical  attention  has 
advantage  of  the  extensive  resources  of  the 
institution.  The  facilities  for  scientific  exam- 
ination and  treatment  are  unexcelled. 

A  vacation  spent  amid  healthful  surroundings, 
where  every  day  is  a  day  of  real  health-getting, 
will  send  you  back  refreshed  and  invigorated. 

Beautifully  illustrated  VACATION  BOOK  and  full 
particulars  will  be  sent  on  request.  Write  or  use  the 
coupon,  as  you  choose. 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK 
SANITARIUM 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
Box  242 


Box 
242 

Send  me  that 
VACATION 
BOOK  and  full 
particulars. 


Victor  Records 

Marcel  Journet  came  all  the  way 
from  France  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing some  new  records  for  the  Victor 
and  to  fill  a  short  engagement  with 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company.  On 
the  present  visit  he  made  a  number 
of  new  operatic  and  sacred  records, 
but  perhaps  the  most  important  sec- 
tion of  his  work  is  the  splendid 
series  of  patriotic  records  of  the 
Allied  countries.  One  is  the  Belgian 
National  Anthem,  and  the  other  is 
the  noble  old  French  "Father  of 
Victory." 

Caruso  gives  a  magnificent  per- 
formance of  the  "Lend  Me  Your 
Aid"  aria  from  Gounod's  Queen  of 
Sheba,  and  also  fairly  surpasses  him- 
self in  his  glorious-  rendering  of  a 
Tosti  gem,  •  the  "Summer  Moon," 
which  has  an  unusually  beautiful 
melody.  Frieda  Hempel  sings  ex- 
quisitely the  beautiful  Mozart  "Cradle 
Song"  and  Julia  Gulp  gives  a  most 
interesting  little  Serenade,  which  she 
sings  in  her  native  Dutch,  with  an 
admirable  piano  accompaniment  by 
Coenraad  Bos. 

Schumann-Heink  and  John  McCor- 
mack  each  contribute  a  sacred  num- 
ber, the  great  contralto  giving  rev- 
erently "O  n  e  Sweetly  Solemn 
Thought,"  and  the  noted  Irish  tenor 
sings  "Benu'iful  Isle  of  Somewhere," 
with  admirable  diction.  .-lilrt. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP. 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  .-lu^itst 
24,  1912,  "of  THE  THEATRE,  published 
monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April 
1.  1916,  State  of  New  York.  County  of 
New  York.  Before  me,  a  Notary  Public 
in  and  for  the  State  and  County  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  Louis  Meyer,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  one  of  the 
business  managers  of  the  Theatre  Maga- 
zine, and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management,  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit:  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  editor 
and  business  managers  are :  Publisher, 
The  Theatre  Magazine  Co..  8  West  38th 
St.,  New  York  City.  Editor,  Arthur 
Hornblow,  8  West  38th  St.,  New  York 
City.  Managing  Editor,  none.  Business 
Managers.  Paul  and  Louis  Meyer,  8  West 
SSth  St.,  New  York  City.  That  the  owners 
are:  The  Theatre  Magazine  Company, 
R  West  38th  St.,  New  York  City,  Mr 
Henry  Stern,  838  West  End  Ave!.  New 
York  City,  Mr  Louis  Meyer,  8  West  38th 
St.,  New  York  City,  Mr!  Paul  Meyer  8 
West  28th  St.,  New  York  City.  That  the 
known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  arc:  None. 
That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stock- 
holders and  security  holders,  if  any,  'con- 
tain not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders,  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company,  but  also  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and. 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the 
said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  by  him 

Signed    by    LOUIS;   MEYER, 

Business    Manager. 

Sworn   to   and   subscribed   before  me   this 
23rd  day   of  March,  1916. 
[SEAL.]        GEORGE    H.    BROOKE, 

Notary    Public,    N.    Y.    County. 
(My   commission    expires   March    30,    1917.) 


A  little  girl  who  had  broken  her 
right  wrist  was  greatly  distressed 
about  being  obliged  to  discontinue 
her  piano  lessons.  Her  teacher  sug- 
gested tha,t  she  take  up  a  course  of 
left-hand  ''work  until  her  .recovery. 
She  was  delighted,  but,  before  con- 
sulting her  mother,  asked  : 

"Do  you  charge  as  much  when  you 
give  lessons  for  one  hand  as  for 
two?" — Pacific  Coast  Musician. 
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WHAT  IS  WRONG 
WITH  THE  MOVIES 

By  Bernard  Sobel 

MY  STAGE  LIFE 

Grace  George 


Other  Contributions  by 

ALAN  DALE 
ADA  PATTERSON 
BURR  G.  COOK 
HELEN  TEN  BROECK 
L.  F.  PIERCE 


Footlidht 


35  Cents 
$3.50  a  Year 


Coupe 

MOO  arc      «*  « 

15OO 


All-purpose,  All-season  Cars 


Modern 


The  Willys-Knight  Closed  Cars  are 
moderate  in  size,  smart  in  appearance, 
low-priced  and  economical  to  operate. 

They  are  the  modern  all-purpose, 
all-season  cars,  exactly  suited  to  all 
the  usual  uses  for  which  motor  cars 
now  serve. 

The  smart,  light,  economical  Willys- 
Knight  Closed  Cars  are  taking  the 
place  of  both  touring  car  and  big, 
cumbersome'  closed  car  types,  with 
thousands  of  people  who  formerly 
thought  either  or  both  indispensable. 


The  Willys-Knight  cars  have  the 
sleeve-valve  motor — the  highest  type 
of  motor  yet  developed. 

These  motors  resist  the  wear  and 
tear  of  use — even  of  abuse — as  no 
other  type  of  motor  can. 

Greater  power  and  greater  flexibil- 
ity are  attained  in  the  sleeve-valve 
motor  than  in  any  other  type  of  motor 
of  equal  size — and  with  a  material 
saving  in  fuel  consumption. 

The  Willys-Knight  Closed  Cars 
stand  as  pre-eminent  and  unrivaled 


value,  striking  examples  of  quantity 
production  economies  applied  to  closed 
car  prices. 

The  production  of  Willys-Knight 
Closed  Cars  will  continue  unabated 
throughout  the  summer. 

But  such  is  the  demand  for  these 
cars  that  we  advise  making  immediate 
arrangements  with  the  Overland  dealer 
if  you  would  avoid  a  delayed  delivery. 

The  Coupe — $1500.  The  Limousine 
—$1750.  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


'Made  in  U.  S.  A." 


June,    i  9  i  6 
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EDOARDO  FERRARI  FONTM 


World-ramous 
Dramatic  Tenor 


ANDREA  DE  SEGUROLA 

Famous  Basso  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera 


Tht   Tromhl   Marina  of  the   Mi,l,lli   Am.   th,   Anttsltr  ,f  llit   Violin. 


E  magnetic  force  of  a  great  and  gifted 
singer's  personality  grips  the  hearer  of 
his  Columbia  Records  with  the  same 
enthralling  power  that  holds  an  audi- 
ence spellbound. 

The  passionate  feeling  that  thrills  you  in  Ferrari-Fon- 
tana's  ringing  tenor;  the  vibrant  depth  of  De  Segurola's 
magnificent  basso  voice;  the  charm,  the  sweetness,  strength 
and  expression  of  voices  like  Fremstad's,  Garden's, 
Dufranne's  radiate  undimmed  from  Columbia  Records. 

Columbia  Records  do  not  give  you  simply  the  sound  oi 
the  artist's  voice — they  give  you  the  thrill  of  his  genius. 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month. 

» 

Columbia 


Double-Diso 


-y-^  JL^^^UUltr-i^lOV^ 

Records 
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THE     THEATRE 


With  The 
Publishers 


Reader!   Ahoy! 

For  fifteen  years  we  have  kept  our 
eyes  and  attention  steadily  bent  to 
our  task  of  turning  out  the  most 
comprehensive — the  most  entertain- 
ing magazine  of  the  stage  that  we 
possibly  could.  This  by  dint  of  the 
finest  talent  of  pen  and  brush  and 
photograph  that  could  be  found— not 
to  mention  the  very  kind  and 
friendly  help  of  certain  great  stellar 
characters. 

Xmv  we  lift  our  work-dazed  eyes, 
rub  them,  and  confront  many  thou- 
sands of  readers  who  know  us  not 
—that  is,  editorially — and,  still  great- 
er sorrow,  whom  we  know  not. 

To  them  we  extend  the  sincere 
thanks  and  acknowledgment  of  THE 
THEATRE  for  their  appreciation  (ex- 
pressed by  check  in  subscribing)  of 
our  efforts'." 

And  still,  though  we  have  kept 
our  eyes  on  our  task  of  editing,  we 
have  raised  them  occasionally  to 
strengthen  our  hopes,  and,  as  best 
we  might,  follow  the  good  intent 
which  we  printed  in  our  first  issue 
in  1901. 

"The  policy  of  THE  THEATRE  will 
be  to  approve  and  encourage  every- 
thing that  tends  to  debate  the  tone 
of  the  stage  and  add  dignity  to  the 
profession.  It  will  praise  good  work 
by  whomsoever  done — playwright, 
actor,  manager,  scene-painter — and 
censure  fearlessly  where  Art  has 
been  trampled  upon  and  debased. 

And  we  believe  we  have  truly  lived 
up  to  our  first  ideals. 

THE  THEATRE'S  uncontrolled  and 
uncensored  reviews  of  plays  and 
players  alike  are  fearless — and  au- 
thoritative; its  pages  always  clean 
of  text  or  other  matter  that  might 
be  considered  objectionable. 

A  New  Feature 

As  the  field  has  broadened,  we 
have  added  from  time  to  time  new 
features  to  keep  you  informed  of 
every  angle  of  the  theatre  and  the 
stage. 

Not  so  long  ago  we  added  ''The 
Movies" — to  the  lure  of  which  all 
the  great  artists  have  capitulated 
long  since — and  now  we  are  going 
to  give  you  "What  Is  Going  On  in 
Vaudeville."  ''A  distinct  departure.'' 
you  will  say,  but.  like  the  "movies," 
the  vaudeville  houses  have  been 
steadily  acquiring  a  new  dignity, 
which  demands  recognition. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  great  artists  to 
appear  in  the  vaudeville  houses— 


WE  BELIEVE 

that  anticipation  is  one  of  the  real  joys  of  life.  U'e  enjoy,  with  a 
brand  new  pleasure  each  month.,  the  planning  of  each  new  issue- 
as  it  conies  along.  .You  too  will  find  a  like  pleasure  in  knowing 
what  "treasure,"  we  'have  in  store  for  yon  in  the  months  ahead. 
So  from  now  on  we  tire  going  to  tell  yon  of  our  plans  in  advance. 
Just  consider  this  page  in  the  future,  a  nice  large  expensive  bill- 
board leased  by  us  to  announce  coming  attractions. 
And  if  yon  do  not  like  the  picture  we  paint  with  imagination's  own 
colors  on  our  "pretend"  bill-board  won't  you  write  to  us,  as  we  in 
our  friendliness  are  writing  to  you,  and  tell  us  just  what  kind  of 
news  of  The  Theatre  you  would  like  us  to  print. 


to-day  it  soars  above' the  tawdry  am- 
bition of  the  chorus  girl  who  has 
passed  the  n  5-pound  mark,  and  who 
is  looking  around  for  a  profitable 
ending  of  her  career. 

We  add  this  new  department  to 
the  magazine  in  response  to  main- 
letters  soliciting  our  opinion  of  the 
new  era  in  vaudeville,  and,  like  all 
human  beings,  we  love  to  utter  our 
opinions. 


Foot light  Pas/iions 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  the 
actress  contrives  always  to  be  a 
little,  sometimes  a  year,  ahead  of 
the  styles?  By  what  method  of 
thought  she  can  say,  "This  will  be  a 
successful  gown,"  "That  is  a  style 
that  will  not  last  ?" 

Well,  we  have.  And  inasmuch  as 
THE  THEATRE— being  of  the  theatre, 
and  actresses  and  actors — allows  a 
delightfully  close  (editorially  close, 
we  mean)  friendship  with  some  of 
the  lovelies.!  and  beautifully  hatted 
and  exquisitely  gowned  women  of 
the  stage — we  went  behind  the  scenes 
and  asked  them— "Sst ! !  How  is  it 
done  ?" 

And  it's  just  as  simple. 

That  is,  we  have  found  after  much 
sleuthing  on  the  trail  of  style,  fash- 
ion, la  mode,  behind  the  scenes  and 
behind  the  screens  of  the  boudoir, 
that  each  great  star  says,  nay,  she 
swears  it  is  simple. 

So,  hereafter  the  simple  recipe  of 
at  least  one  of  them  will  be  told  you 
each  month,  by  photo  and  the  writ- 
ten word  in  "Footlight  Fashions." 

Moreover,  and  this  is  a  deep,  dark 
secret,  we  will  tell  you  where  you 
can  acquire  just  as  beautiful  gowns, 
hats,  lingerie,  boots,  shoes  and  hose 
—so  near  to  the  style  of  the  $300 
draperies  of  your  stellar  favorite  that 
even  she  could  not  carp  at  them — 
for  Oh!  ever  so  much  less  money. 

And  here  is  another  little  point  for 
the  clever  dresser. 

Beginning  with  the  March  issue, 
we  have  given  you  a  series  of  inter- 
views with  prominent  society  women, 
by  "Mile.  Manhattan"— a  pen  name 
which  conceals  the  identity  of  a  well- 
known  society  woman.  In  the  April 
issue  she  told  you  about  the  new 
dance  frock  which  Mrs.  Astor  had 
created  for  wear  at  one  of  her  own 
dances.  These  clever  society  women 
frankly  admit  that  most  of  their  in- 


spiration for  frocks  comes  from  the 
stage.  Why  shouldn't  you  acquire 
yours  from  the  same  source?' 

Whds  Who  at  the 
Opening  Nig/its 

Well,  who  is  she? 

The  last  time  you  went  to  a 
"first  night"  at  the  opera,  you  re- 
member somebody  was  making  Ital- 
ian love  to  Geraldine  Farrar  on  the 
stage  and  she  was  answering  him  in 
liquid  song. 

All  the  time,  we  say — 

You  were  gazing  at  the  tall,  slen- 
der woman  in  the  third  box — or  was 
it  the  fourth — in  the  first  tier? 

"Who  is  she  ?  What  a  gown ! 
Who  do  you  suppose  made  it — we 
beg  your  pardon,  we  would  never 
make  clever  fashion  writers — 
created  it  ?" 

And  to  whom  is  she  talking,  that 
beautiful  young  girl  completely  and 
substantially  backed  by  a  very 
motheriness  of  mama,  a  newly  en- 
gaged --  embarrassed  --  delighted 
young  man.  and  glitteringly  flanked 
on  the  left  by  a  platinum  and  dia- 
mond glitter? 

Ah!     Yes!     There  she  is.     Who? 

Why,  Mile.  Manhattan.  There  in 
the  box  talking  to  the  tall,  slender 
woman  in  the  lovely  gown.  And 
before  she  leaves  she  will  know 
just  where  the  gowns  came  from, 
just  what  they're  made  of.  the  latest 
fad  in  everything,  when  the  wedding 
is  going  to  be — she  will  even  arrange 
to  go  on  a  shopping  trip  with  the 
little  bride-elect. 

Do  they  know  she  writes  for  THE 
THEATRE.  Of  course  they  do.  and 
ihey  think  it  such  a  lark  to  tell  her 
of  things,  because,  you  see,  she's  one 
of  them. 

And  the  month  following  any  one 
of  the  first  nights — and  first  nights 
are  always  glitteringly  gowned — you 
will  read" in  THE  THEATRE  the  names 
of  all  the  "who-who's,"  who  were 
there  and  what  they  wore,  whom 
they  were  with  and  all  those  little 
ideas  in  dress  tint  go  to  make  the 
feminine  life  possible  and  the  dress- 
maker prosperous. 

The   y«fy  Cover 

Our  Tulv  cover  will  be  a  truly  de- 
lightful photo  of  Mary  Pickfprd— 
best  gown  and  all— in  all  the  original 


colors  of  her  own  dainty  self  and 
her  daintier  costume. 

Xot  very  long  ago  Mary  Pickford 
and  her  very  best  friend,  i.  c.,  her 
mother,  called  on  the  editor  of  THE 
THEATRE  and  had  quite,  a  little  chat 
with  him. 

Such  an  interesting  little  chat  with 
such  a  beautiful  little  "chatter"  could 
have  but  one  end. 

The  editor  promptly  arranged  to 
reproduce  the  lovely  little  "chatter" 
on  the  July  cover  of  THE  THEATRE. 

An  Important  Series 
of  Autobiographies 

The  actor  you  have  always  ad- 
mired, and  your  favorite  actress. 
How  often  have  you  said:  "I  won- 
der what  they  are  like  off  the  stage, 
what  their  lives  have  been  and  what 
was  the  occasion  of  their  first  ap- 
pearance? 1  wonder  what  was  the 
determining  influence  that  turned 
their  steps  toward  the  stage?" 

\Vc.  THE  THEATRE,  are  about  to 
betray  them. 

Yon  see,  some  of  our  readers  have 
been  asking  questions. 

"When   did   Billie   Burke ?" 

"How   did   Martha    Hedman ?" 

"Why — ?"   "Where — ?"  and  so  on 

They  have  asked  so  many  ques- 
tions and  asked  them  so  often  that 
we  have  "at  last  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  our  duty. 

Autobiographies  of  prominent  peo- 
ple are  always  delightful. 

When  '"Mme.  -  — ,"  our  beloved 
opera  singer,  married  you-know- 
whom.  we  remember  with  what  joy 
we  questioned  her  when  next  she 
called  to  see  us.  We  were  even 
bold  enough  to  say,  "Is  this  really 
your  first  romance?" 

And  with  bated  breath  we  listened 
when  she  was  kind  enough  to  ignore 
our  intrusion,  and  said,  "Well,  you 
see,  when  I  first  dreamed  of  singing 
in  grand  opera — 

And.  to  be  brief,  you  are  to  read 
all  these  stories  in  autobiographical 
form  yourself  in  THE  THEATRE. 

They  are  being  prepared  now,  and 
will  appear  as  fast  as  we  can  com- 
plete them  in  future  numbers  of  THE 
THEATRE. 

The  announcement  of  the  first  of 
the  series  will  be  on  this  page  sev- 
eral months  in  advance,  so  it  would 
behoove- yon  to  keep  an  eye  on  it. 

The  Shakespeare  Number 

The  April  number  of  THE  THEA- 
TRE in  commemoration  of  Shake- 
speare's Tercentenary  was  such  an 
unqualified  success  that  we  have  sold 
out  the  first  issue.  We  were  glad  to 
note  among  our  readers  a  real  love 
and  knowledge  of  the  great  English 
poet.  So  many  letters  came  to  us 
asking  for  this  issue,  long  after  we 
were  without  a  single  extra  copy, 
that  in  the  interest  of  our  readers 
and  our  pocket-hook  we  printed  a  re- 
issue of  it  as  fast  as  presses  would 

fly- 

Those  who  desire  to  secure  addi- 
tional copies  may  remit  35  cents 
direct  to  this  office.  We  shall  gladly 
fill  orders  while  the  supply  lasts. 
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WHAT   TO   SEE  AT   THE 
THEATRES 

ASTOR.  "THE  COHAN  REVUE 
1916."  Clever  and  well-staged  revue, 
burlesquing  all  the  popular  Broad- 
way successes. 

BAXDBMX.  \V.\snrxfiTow  SQUARE 
PLAYFRS  in  Tchekov's  "The  Sea 
Gull." 

IIKLASCO.  "THE  BOOMERANG." 
Amusing  comedy,  cleverly  acted  by 
Martha  Hedman,  Wallace  Eddinger 
and  other  favorites. 

BOOTH.  "THE  CO-RESPONDENT." 
Irene  Fen  wick  as  a  star  in  a  new 
and  interesting  play. 

CANDLER.  "JUSTICE."  John 
Galsworthy's  notable  play  of  prison 
life  admirably  acted  and  staged. 

CASINO.  "THE  BLUE  PARADISE." 
A  merry  musical  play. 

CENTURY.  "THE  TEMPEST." 
Shakespeare's  play  presented  with  a 
notable  cast. 

COHAN.  'ToM-PoM."  Charm- 
ing Mitzi  Hajos  in  a  sparkling 
comic  opera  full  of  life  and  color. 

(  <»RT.  "MOLLY  O."  A  new 
operetta,  presented  by  John  Cort. 

DANSE  DE  FOLLIES.  ZIEG- 
FELD  MIDNIGHT  FROLIC."  Beautiful 
girls,  attractive  costumes,  and  elab- 
orate scenery  in  this  new  frolic 
which  is  a  feast  to  the  eye. 

ELTINGE.  "FAIR  AND  WARMER." 
Farce,  full  of  wit  and  humor. 
Highly  amusing. 

FULTON.  "A  WOMAN  OF  No 
IMPORTANCE."  Margaret  Anglin  and 
Hoi  brook  Blinn  in  Oscar  Wi'ik  •'> 
play. 

GAIETY.  "ERSTWHILE  SUSAN." 
Mrs.  Fiske  in  the  role  of  an  elocu- 
tion teacher  in  a  play  founded  on 
the  novel,  "liarnabetta." 

HARRIS.  "HIT-THE-TRAIL  HOL- 
LIDAV."  Prohibition  play  in  which 
George  M.  Cohan,  the  author, 
makes  facetious  use  of  Billy  Sun- 
dayism. 


Edited  by   ARTHUR  HORNBLOW 
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Portrait  in  Colors  of  Miss  Kitty  Gordon 

Ki'ty  Imnltm  ir.nclr  l»-r  first  :I].|H';II  ancr  on  tile  stage  at  tlie  Apollo  Tln-atn'.  London  September  7.  1001.  as  Olivia  in  "Kitty  Grey."  In  November.  I'ln-J,  she  was  seen 
at  the  same  theatre  as  Nancy,  in  "Tin-  liirl  from  Kay's."  Later  she  appeared  in  "The  Duchess  of  Dantzic."  "Vcrnnii|iie,"  "N'el'y  Xeil,"  "The  Three  Kisses,"  "The 
Ant- lope"  and  "The  Hollar  1'rinccss."  Subsequently  she  went  to  America  and  nrule  her  debut  in  this  country  at  the  Casino  in  lllilil  in  "The  Cir]  and  the  Wizard." 
After  that  she  appeared  in  "Alma  Where  Do  You  Live"-"  "l.'i  Belle  Paree."  "The  Knchantress."  and  this  season  she  has  been  at  the  Winter  Car. leu.  At  present  she 

is   touring   in    vaudeville. 


WHAT  TO  SEE  AT  THE 
THEATRES 

HIPPODROME.  "HiP-Hir-Hoo- 
HAY."  Sumptuous  spectacle,  full  of 
novel  surprises,  and  with  a  beauti- 
ful ballet  on  skates. 

HUDSON.  "THE  CINDERELLA 
MAN."  A  whimsical  four-act  com- 
edy with  Shelley  Hull  and  Phoebe 
Foster  in  the  cast. 

LIBERTY.  "SYBIL."  Those  pop- 
ular stars,  Julia  Sanderson,  Donald 
Brian  and  Joseph  Cawthorn  in  a 
new  musical  play. 

LONGACRE.  -THE  GREAT 
LOVER."  Leo  Ditrichstein  in  a 
highly  successful  romantic  comedy 
of  grand  opera  life. 

LYRIC.  "KATINKA."  A  typical 
musical  play  by  the  authors  of 
"High  Jinks"  and  "The  Firefly." 

M  AXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "A  LADY'S 
XAMK."  Marie  Tempest  as  star  in 
a  sparkling  comedy  by  Cyril  liar- 
court. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM.  "T  n  F. 
MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR."  Sir 
llrrliert  Tree  in  a  production  of 
the  Shakespeare  comedy. 

PRINCESS.  "VERY  GOOD  ED- 
DIE." Musical  piece  founded  on 
the  farce  "Over  Night."  Well  pro- 
duced. 

PUNCH  AND  JUDY.  "TREAS- 
URE ISLAND."  A  creditable  per- 
formance of  the  dramatization  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  well- 
known  story  "Treasure  Island." 

REPUBLIC.  "COMMON  CLAY." 
Sociological  drama,  highly  dramatic, 
affording  Jane  Cowl  emotional  op- 
portunities. Rather  weak  ending. 

SlirilKRT.  -IF  I  WFRE  Kix.;." 
1C.  H.  Sothern  in  farewell  perform- 
ances of  Justin  Huntley  McCarthy's 
romantic  coniedv,  ably  supported  by 
Alexandra  Carlisle. 

3!lTH  STREET.  "HEAU  HHI-M- 
MELI..''  Arnold  Daly  in  a  revival 
of  Clyde  Fitch's  play. 

WINTER  GARDEN.  "ROBINSON 
CRUSOE.  JR."  Al  Jolson  in  a  new 
production  well  up  to  the  standard 
of  this  playhouse. 
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Victrola 

The  instrument   of  the 
worlds  greatest  artists 

o 

To  bring  the  world's  greatest  artists  right  into  your  home  is 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Victrola. 

It  is  the  only  instrument  for  which  the  greatest  singers  and 
instrumentalists  make  records.  And  when  you  hear  them  on 
the  Victrola  you  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  wonderful  beauty 
which  distinguishes  their  every  interpretation. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  show  you  the  complete  line  of  Victors  and 
Victrolas — $10  to  $400 — and  play  the  music  you  know  and  like  best,  which 
is  the  only  way  for  you  to  personally  judge  its  capabilities  of  satisfying 
your  musical  longings. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S. A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,   Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 

Important  warning.      Victor  Records  can  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  played  only  with  Victor  Needles 
or  Tungs-tone  Stylut  on  Victors  or  Victrolas.     Victor  Records  cannot  be  safely  played  on  machines  with 

jeweled  or  other  reproducing  points. 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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Antonio's  On   the  second   night  of   "The 

Flesn  Merchant   of    Venice,"    at   the 

New  Amsterdam,  Lyn  Hard- 
ing, who  plays  the  title  role  in  the  Shakespearean 
comedy,  startled  the  spectators  by  appearing  be- 
fore them  with  a  rent  in  his  sable  black  hose. 
Shylock  was  denied  Antonio's  pound  of  flesh, 
but  the  audience  was  treated  to  a  few  inches 
of  it. 


Disappointed  The     interest     shown     in     Sir 

Herbert  Tree's  New  York  en- 
gagement proves  that  Shakespeare  can  still  at- 
tract intelligence  and  culture  to  the  playhouse — 
also  persons  who  are  not  quite  so  cultured. 
During  the  run  of  "Henry  VIII"  a  bored-looking 
gentleman  in  evening  dress  paused  before  a 
frame  of  pictures  in  the  lobby,  gave  an  admir- 
ing glance  at  the  lovely  damsels  in  abbreviated 
skirts  therein  and  asked  with  great  animation : 
"Is  this  what  we're  going  to  see?"  "No,  dear," 
replied  the  lady  with  him.  "Those  are  pictures 
of  'Ziegfeld's  Midnight  Frolic,'  not  Henry  VIII." 

*        *        * 

Forestry  Mrs.  Langtry  has  a  gay  little 

wit  of  her  own.  A  few  days 
ago  Hartley  Manners,  who  first  -came  to  Amer- 
ica 33  a  member  of  Mrs.  Langtry 's  company, 
was  reading  a  letter  he  had  just  received  from 
an  amateur  who  wished  to  become  a  member  of 
the  company  headed  by  Mr.  Manners'  wife, 
Laurette  Taylor.  The  screed  concluded  with 
the  rather  inconsequent  remark  that  in  addition 
to  other  strongly  dramatic  tastes,  the  writer 
was  deeply  interested  in  forestry.  "I  think, 
since  he's  fond  of  that  sort  of  thing,  I'll  send 
him  to  Tree,"  said  Mr.  Manners.  "Oh,  'spare 
that  Tree,' "  cried  Mrs.  Langtry,  "give  him  a 
letter  to  A.  H.  Woods." 


The  Lambs'  The  auction   sale  of  seats  for 

Auction  Sale  the  Lambs'  Gambol  took  place 

on  May  8th  and  I2th  last  at 
the  Hudson.  Colonel  James  Elverson  of  Phila- 
delphia bought  the  first  box.  A  syndicate  of 
Lambs  purchased  the  second  box  at  a  premium 
of  $900.  and  then  the  premiums  graded  down  to 
$725,  $55°,  $35°.  $325,  $3°o  and  $100.  David 
Warfield  and  Frank  Tinney  were  the  chief 
auctioneers.  Mr.  Tinney  made  such  a  convincing 
talk  that  he  persuaded  himself  into  paying  $300 
for  a  box.  The  highest  price  paid  for  single 
seats  was  $50  each  for  the  choice  of  orchestra 
chairs.  J.  Brulator  was  the  purchaser.  Among 
those  who  paid  fancy  prices  for  boxes  were 
Herbert  Kaufman,  Joseph  Grismer,  Percy  G. 
Williams,  S.  Raruch,  Stevenson  Scott,  and  B.  J. 
Greenhut.  The  premiums  totaled  $20,000.  Rather 
mind  mint  sauce  for  the  Lamb! 

*         *         * 

The  Players'  Does     the     public     appreciate 

Mite  what      unselfish      contributions 

actors  and  singers  often  make 
to  the  noble  cause  of  charity?  At  the  benefit 
for  the  Actors'  Fund  of  America  on  May.  i6th 


last,  the  artists  included  Geraldine  Farrar,  Fritz 
Kreisler,  Godowsky,  Scotti,  Botta  and  others  be- 
sides the  orchestra  of  60  musicians  under  the 
leadership  of  Polacco.  Had  they  been  paid  the 
salary  list  would  have  totalled  $9,000. 

*         *         * 

The  Granados  At  the  benefit  at  the  Metro- 
Benefit  politan  Opera  House  for  the 
orphans  of  M.  and  Mine. 
Granados,  who  perished  on  the  Snssc.r,  the  ar- 
tists who  donated  their  services  free  were  Frit/ 
Kreisler,  Pablo  Casals,  Paderewski,  John  McCor- 
mack,  Julia  Gulp,  and  Maria  Barrientos.  If 
these  artists  received  the  fees  they  usually  get 
th,e  amount  would  total  $",500. 


Feminism  Olga    Petrma    has    written    a 

feminist  comedy  which  she 
calls  'Salvation."  I  am  under  the  pledge  of 
secrecy  regarding  the  theme,  but  may  say  that 
the  play  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 


A  Movie  What  makes  a  motion  picture 

Exposition  exposition?     Observations 

drawn  from  Exhibitors'  Week 
a*  Grand  Central  Palace  and  the  Motion  Picture 
Board  of  Trade's  occupancy  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  :  I — A  liberal  appropriation  for  advertis- 
ing to  attract  the  public.  2 — Rows  of  booths 
from  which  blonde  young  women  distribute  sou- 
venirs. 3 — More  rows  of  booths  similarly  em- 
ployed. 4 — Visitors  asking.  "Where  are  the 
stars?"  S — J.  Stuart  Blackton  discussing  the 
iniquities  of  censorship.  6 — Music  by  an  or- 
chestra and  six  mechanical  instruments,  each 
playing  a  different  tune.  7 — Publicity  promoters 
watching  the  tactics  of  other  publicity  promoters. 
8 — Buncombe. 


An  Actor  It  was  a  long  time  before  the 

Honored  British   Crown   recognized  the 

stage  in  its  distribution  of 
birthday  honors.  Then  they  fell  so  fast  that 
the  distinction  became  somewhat  confused.  But 
King  George  did  himself  proud  when,  at  a  re- 
cent big  benefit  for  a  war  charity  on  the  his- 
toric stage  of  Drury  Lane,  he  knighted  F.  R. 
Benson  for  his  distinguished  services  in  Shake- 
spearean behalf.  Since  Phelps  no  man  has  done 
more  to  exploit  the  beauty  and  value  of  the 
Bard's  immortal  works.  A  sound  actor,  it  is 
more  as  a  teacher  in  developing  actors  for  the 
legitimate  stage  that  Benson  distinguishes  him- 
self, while  from  Land's  End  to  John  O'Groats 
he  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Englishman  to 
familiarize  himself  with  almost  every  one  of  the 
thirty-seven  plays.  In  conferring  the  honor,  it 
justifies  the  quotation:  "It  blcsseth  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes." 


New  Hope  I'1     taking    over    the    Century 

for  the  Century  Theatre,  the  most  expensive 
of  artistic  failures,  Charles  P.. 
Dillingham  and  Florcnz  Ziegfeld.  Jr..  have  out- 
lined plans  that  sin  mid  mean  the  elimination  of 
waste  space.  Musical  comedy  in  the  auditorium, 
dancing  on  the  roof,  a  restaurant,  lounging  and 
club  rooms,  will  bring  light  into  places  for  a 


long  time  dark.  Make  every  foot  of  floor  space 
pay  for  itself,  is  the  business-like  motto  of  the 
new  lessees.  With  the  Hippodrome  safely  trans- 
ferred from  the  debit  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger,  Mr.  Dillingham  is  free  for  the  present 
task.  His  guesses  at  what  the  public  wants  have 
been  pretty  good  of  late. 

*  *         * 

Moving  to  Emboldened    by    press    lauda- 

Broadway  tion    and    friendly    patronage, 

the  Washington  Square  Play- 
ers have  resolved  to  grow  up.  Leaving  the  un- 
pretentious Bandbox  Theatre  behind  them  and 
finding  a  new  home  at  the  Comedy,  they  enter 
the  zone  of  Broadway's  "commercial  managers." 
Perhaps  the  experience  will  breed  a  more  toler- 
ant comprehension  of  professionals  and  even  a 
little  respect  for  those  whose  shortcomings  arc 
not  covered  by  the  cloak  of  charity. 

*  *         * 

A  Live  According  to  no  theory  of  dra- 

Play  matic     construction     is     Oscar 

Wilde's  "A  Woman  of  No 
Importance"  a  good  play ;  yet  it  remains  very 
much  alive  when  the  well-made  plays  nf  its  day 
are  dead.  Stage  mechanics  become  rusty  and 
out  of  date,  while  bright  dialogue  retains  its 
sparkle.  Possessing  cleverness  and  a  knowledge 
of  life,  a  dramatist  seems  pretty  safe  in  allow- 
ing others  to  worry  about  the  tricks  of  the  trade, 
which  change  every  few  years. 

*  *        * 

Unfortunate  After  trying  in  two  New  York 

seasons  to  duplicate  her  Lon- 
don triumph,  Phyllis  Neilson-Terry  may  point  to 
but  one  success— "Trilby."  With  this  single  ex- 
ception the  choice  of  plays  for  her  appearance, 
from  "The  Adventure  of  Lady  Ursula"  to  "The 
Great  Pursuit"  has  been  unfortunate.  Here  is 
a  striking  instance  of  a  gifted,  pleasing  actress 
hopelessly  handicapped  in  her  efforts  to  win  the 
American  public. 

*  *         * 

Notice  of  William     Harris,     who     is     in 

Funeral  Later  the  cast  of  E.  11.  Sothern's 
revival  of  "If  I  \Yere  King," 
at  the  Shubert  Theatre,  and  has  been  a  member 
of  Mr.  Sothern's  company  for  many  seasons,  once 
played  Buckingham  to  the  Queen  Katherine  of 
Charlotte  Cushmin  in  "Henry  VIII."  The 
Cushman  version  of  the  play  ended  with  the 
death  of  the  Queen.  In  a  one-night  stand  down 
South  the  play  was  brought  to  the  usual  finish 
and  the  curtain  rung  down,  but  not  a  soul  out 
in  front  showed  the  slightest  intention  of  leaving 
the  theatre.  Seeing  Mr.  Harris  standing  in  the 
first  entrance  in  his  street  clothes,  Miss  Cushman 
asked  him  to  step  before  the  curtain  and  tell  the 
audience  that  the  performance  was  over.  .Mr. 
Harris  performed  his  task  in  the  following 
manner  and  with  befitting  solemnity  of  voice : 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  death  of  Queen 
Katherine  concludes  the  performance.  If  yon 
are  waiting  for  the  funeral.  I  am  sorry  to  in- 
form you  that  it  will  not  take  place  until  next 
week." 


June,    1916 


W}iitc 


Alexandra  Carlisle  E.  H.  Sothern 

SCENE  IN   "IF  I   WERE   KING"   IN   WHICH   MR.  SOTHERN   PLAYED   HIS   FAREWELL  TO   THE  STAGE 
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HOUiKOOK   BLINN  AND   MARGARET   AXGLIX 
In    "A   Woman   of   No    Importance"   recently   at    the    Fulton 


CF.XTl'RY.  "Tin-:  TKMI-KST."  Play  ir,  live  acts  by  William  Shake- 
speare. Presented  on  April  241)1  with  this  cast: 

Aloii2O.  Kdwin  Mordanl;  SH>astian.  Artluir  Grenville;  Prosprro,  Louis  Cah.o; 
Antonio,  Frank  Wcsterton;  Ferdinand.  Henry  Stanford;  Gonr.alo.  Frriln  irk  EsmeltOn; 
Adrian,  Hnyd  Clarke;  Fran'cisco.  Wallace  lirooks;  Caliban.  Waltci  llampdrn;  Trinculo, 
Cecil  Yapp;  Stepliano.  George  Hassell;  Moalswaiu,  Reginald  Barlow  ;  Miranda.  lam- 
Grey;  Ariel.  Fania  MarinofT;  Iris,  Isabel  Merson;  Ceres.  Kli/.alieih  Merson;  Juno, 
Agnes  Robinson. 

Hooked  for  a  nominal  run  of  two  weeks  the  revival  of  "The  Tcmpesi." 
at  the  Century  Theatre,  gives  promise  of  a  career  only  to  be  interrupted 
liy  loo  hot  weather.  This  is  as  it  should  he.  As  a  production  according 
to  the  best  Kli/ahethan  traditions  it  is  archaeologically  novel  and  in- 
structive. It  is  acted  with  intelligence  and  cap-icily.  The  beauty  of  the 
fantasy,  publicly  unacted  since  iNxj,  gives  it  a  novelty  that  lovers  oi 
true  poetry  have  been  (piick  to  appreci:ite.  It  is  a  splendid  step  in  the 
right  direction  for  it  proves  that  the  best  can  be  presented  with  satis- 
fying completeness,  actual  and  implied,  without  the  expendi  nre  of  great 
sums  of  money.  This  opens  up  a  field  of  dramatic  literature,  vast  in 
i  stent  and  ink-rest  which  otherwise  would  go  to  waste  1  ccaiise  the  ex- 
pense created  by  modern  extravagant  demands  would  'make  such  ex- 
periments commercially  impossible.  Messrs.  Corbin  ai.il  CaKcf.  backed 
liy  the  Drama  Society,  have  in  this  production  rendered  a  real  service 
to 'the  •''age;  while  through  its  method  of  presentation  the  entire  in- 
tegrity of  the  text  is  secured. 

The  acting  throughout  is  capable  and  efficient,  in  spots  brilliantly  ex- 
cellent. Prospero  is  a  very  human  portrait  as  painted  by  Louis  divert, 
who,  as  usual,  reads  with  fine  fluency  and  elocutionary  variety.  A  little 
more  mysterious  majesty  would  help  still  more.  Caliban  i-,  a  repnlsivt 
and  grotesquely  picturesque  figure  as  presented  by  Walter  I  lampden,  who 
also  understands  the  valued  rhythm  of  verse.  I  Hit  might  he  noi  be  a 
shade  more  menacing?  The  drunken  Stepliano  and  the  tipsy  (Irinculo 
are  Shakespearean  clowns  to  the  life  in  the  unctuous  drollness  of  tin- 
one  and  the  metallic  incisiveness  of  the  other.  The  fair  Miranda  's 
ai  ted  by  Jane  (irey.  while  Ferdinand  is  played  with  impulsive  fervor  bv 
Henry  Stanford.  The  shipwrecked  Italian  nobility  and  their  follower- 
are  in  capable  hands,  and  a  bright,  fanciful  spirited  and  well  wrought 
sketch  of  Ariel  is  contributed  bv  Fania  Marinoff. 


Ft'LTI  ).\.  "A  WOMAN  OK  NO  1  M  I-OKTAM  K."  Play  in  four  acts  by 
Oscar  Wilde.  Revived  on  April  241)1  with  this  cast: 

Lord  IlliiiKKorth.  Holbrnok  Blinn;  Sir  John  Pnntefract.  Max  Monies. >le;  Lord 
Alfred  Knfford,  Lionel  Pape;  Mr.  Kelvill.  M.P..  lyan  T.  Simpson;  The  Yen.  Arch- 
deacon Daubney,  D.D..  Kichard  Temple;  Herald  Arlmthnot.  George  Le  Gm-rc: 
Far.|iihar.  Ualpli  Kennnel;  Francis,  George  Thorne;  Lady  llnnstanton.  Fanny  Addison 
Pitt;  Lady  Caro'ine  Pontefracl.  Marguerite  St.  John;  Lady  S'tntlifld.  Alice  I.indalll; 
Mis.  Allonliy.  Arnii'  Hughes;  Miss  llcsti-r  Worslcy.  Ottola  Xesmith;  Alice,  Carolyn 
Darling;  Mrs.  Arhntbnot,  Margaret  Anglin. 

Suppose  Oscar   Wilde   did,  in  his   theatrical   coinposit'ons.   with   a   some 
what    labored    tcchnic.    make    use    of    conventional    situations?      The    fact 
remains  that  though   his  plays  were   written   more   than  twentv  years 
they    have   by    the    sheer    force   of    their    \erlial    preciosity,    --cintill.'iiit    wit 
and   mordant   satire  retained  a   vitality    that   makes  them   still   a  potential 
dramatic   force.     This  is  in  evidence  at  the   Fulton  Theatre  where,  after 
a   long   sleep,   "A   Woman   of   no    Importance"   has   been    revived    to    ilu 
genuine  delight  of  large  audiences. 

Margaret  Anglin  i-  the  "woman"  in  the  title.  She  is  the  mother  of 
a  youth  of  twenty-one,  the  natural  son  of  Ijird  lllingworth.  a  bold,  con- 
tained aristocrat  who  came  into  his  title  after  he  abandoned  the  wina'] 
he  wronged.  Miss  Anglin  acts  with  her  accustomed  authority  and  feel- 
ing. As  lllingworth  Mr.  Holhrook  Blinn  better  suggests  a  successful 
American  Captain  of  industry  than  a  haughty  member  of  the  llou 
Peer*.  Theatrically  he  is  effective.  The  really  brilliant  personations  are 
contributed  by  two  women :  Fanny  Addison  Pitt,  as  the  aged  Lady 
Hunstanton,  and  Marguerite  St.  John  as  Lady  Caroline  Pontefract.  They 
are  compositions  that  reflect  the  true  spirit  of  the  play's  environment. 
'1  he  son  who  has  his  emotional  troubles  i.r  endeavoring  to  reconcile  the 
differences  of  his  parents  is  earnestly  acted  by  George  Le  Guere. 

Most  of  the  remaining  roles  are  mere  thumb-nail  sketches  .if  polite 
society.  That  they  are  deftly  presented  goes  without  saving.  Their 
exponents  are  such  capable  players  as  Max  Montesole,  Lionel  Pape.  Ivan 
T.  Simpson,  Richard  Temple,  Alice  Lindahl,  Annie  Tlughcs  and  Otiola 
Nesmith. 


Clyde    Fitch.     Ke- 


Photos  White 


CORT.     "P.K.vr  ISurMMKri.."     Play  in    four   acts   by 
vived  on  April  24th  with  this  cast: 

Prince  of  Wales.  E.  J.  RatclifTe;  Lord  Manly,  Stanley  Dark;  Beau  Brummell. 
Arnold  Daly;  Richard  Brinsley  SVheridan,  Herbert  Percy;  Reginald  Courtney.  William 
Raymond;  Oliver  Vincent,  Rowland  Buckstone;  Mr.  Abrahams.  Roland  Rnshton; 
Mortimer,  Edgar  Norton;  Bendon,  T.  Vail;  Simpson  E.  V.  Coleman;  Dnclie-s  "f 
Leamington.  Vivienne  Wrhittaker;  Lady  Farthingale,  Gladys  Morris;  Mrs.  St.  Anbyn. 
Katharine  Kaelred;  Mariana  Vincent,  Roma  June;  Kathleen,  Eva  Dennison;  ' 
lady,  Renee  De  Monvil. 

The   life  of   a  play   is   not  necessarily   limited   to   twenty-six    year-    ('lie 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  production  of  "Beau  Brummell" )    .  >r 


XOKMAN    TREVOR    AND    IRENE   FENWICK 
In   "The   Co-Respondent"   seen  at   the    Booth 
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any  number  of  years.  "The  School  for  Scandal," 
by  Sheridan,  one  of  the  characters  in  the  Fitch- 
M;:n>iield- Winter  i>lay,  is  sufficient  refutation 
of  such  an  assumption.  It  all  depends.  "Beau 
Brummeir'  is  just  as  good  and  just  as  kid  a 
play  as  it  ever  was,  but  somehow  it  holds  us 
less  than  it  used  to.  Possibly  the  acting  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  historical  ma- 
terial, and  perhaps  fragments  of  the  actual  play, 
were  about  a  hundred  years  old  to  begin  with, 
all  of  which,  including  authorship,  is  immaterial 
to  a  living  audience  witnessing  a  living  play. 
The  story  and  action  are  exceedingly  slight, 
everything  about  it  superficial,  and  yet  satis- 
factory for  the  purpose  when  well  acted.  In 
it  we  see  a  character,  wi;b  Mansfield  largely 
translated  into  "busines..."  whose  thoughts  were 
mi  clothes  and  whose  honesty  was  questionable 
in  the  matter  of  paying  tradesmen.  If  not  a 
cad  he  was  a  snob.  Clyde  Fitch,  we  imagine, 
tried  to  soften  all  this,  by  making  him  fall  in 
love  with  a  girl  whom  he  starts  out  to  marry 
fur  the  sake  of  her  money  and  by  having  him 
die  miserably,  in  a  garret,  in  exile.  Fitch  was 
looking  for  character  in  incident,  Mansfield  pro- 
vided the  character  in  "business,"  wonderfully 
elaborated  and  detailed.  This  was  done,  no 
doubt,  by  a  working  arrangement  between  them 
in  the  preparation  of  the  play.  Mansfield  never 
chose  a  part  better  adapted  to  the  display  of  his 
virtuosity  in  acting  and  his  close  observation  of 
manners.  To  be  a  Beau  P.rummell  one  must 
be  a  man  of  audacity;  he  must  have  the  author- 
ity not  only  of  taste  and  intellectual  force,  but 
of  manliness.  Physically,  in  stature,  he  must 
not  be  much  short  of  al>out  five  feet  nine.  Me 
must  have  an  ingratiating  voice,  full  and  vel- 
vety. With  a  thin,  piping  voice  be  would  ii"l 
get  very  far.  His  clothes  would  lose  authority 
the  minute  lie  opened  his  mouth.  Sometimes 


"parts"  die  with  actors,  but  that  need  not  be 
the  case  where  the  part  of  character  has  sub- 
stance in  it. 

Mr.  Arnold  Daly  does  many  things  much 
better  than  he  does  Urimmicll.  lie  wore  an 
atrocious  wig  and  he  lacked  the  grand  manner 
and  authority  with  which  Mansfield  invested  the 
role.  He  did  not  strike  a  genuine  note  until  he 
is  found  starving  in  the  garret  at  Calais  and 
then  there  was  a  tendency  to  overact.  In  this 
last  scene  the  Beau  sees  in  his  delirium  the 
Prince  and  his -old  associates  making  merry  at 
table.  The  effect  is  bad  by  a  scene  visible 
through  a  screen.  I'.eau  I'.rummell  should  ha\c 
his  back  to  this  and  not  face  it. 

The  supporting  cast,  with  the  exceptions  of 
Mr.  Morton  who,  as  the  valet,  recalled  memories 
of  W.  J.  Ferguson's  unforgettable  Mortimer, 
and  of  Koma  June,  who  made  a  sweet  and 
sympathetic  Mariana,  left  much  to  be  desired. 
Rowland  I'uckstone  made  too  gross  a  caricature 
of  the  part  of  Vincent,  and  !•'..  J.  Katcliffe  did 
not  lend  distinction  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
(Catherine  Kaelred  wore  the  clothes,  but  in  man 
ner  hardly  suggested  the  woman  of  quality  and 
fashion. 


\F.\Y    AMSTERDAM.     "THE    MERCHANT  OF 

VENICE."     Play  in  three  arts  by   William   Shake 
speare.      Presented   on   May  Stb   with   this   cast  : 

Silylock,  Herla-rt  Trr<  :  I'.as^ini'i.  Julian  I .'  Ksti  atiKc; 
Antonio,  Lyn  HarcliiiK;  <  iiatiano,  Sclniyli-r  Laild;  DuUr 
of  Venice.  Walter  I  >«uii,r!as;  I'rinee  of  Momon.  ('l.m-U- 
Beerbohm;  I'riuee  <if  Arrayon,  (  Icoi^r  Hayes;  Salanio, 
Craig  Ward;  Sal.-uino,  CcraM  Hauler:  Sal<  rin.  Edward 
A.  Forbes;  Lorenzo,  Kric  Maxon;  Tuhal,  Henry  Her 
liert;  Launcelot  (iolilm.  (  Vril  Kiu^;  *  Mil  (inlilm,  Douglas 
Ross;  Leonardo.  James  Sinythc;  lialtha/ar,  Alfred  Sim 
ley;  Stephano,  (it-orge  <i.  Carr;  Clerk  of  the  Court,  A. 
K.  Smithson;  Jessica,  Auriel  Lee;  Ncrissa,  Nell  Coin|>- 
tdii ;  Portia,  Klsie  Ferguson. 

Booth,  I'arre'.t,  I'andtnann,  Irving,  Adler,  Man- 
tell,    (joodwin,    Mansfield,    Sothern,    and     Forbes- 
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Robertson  are  lOflM  of  (be  noted  pl.tyer-  ub  . 
within  the  last  twenty  I'm-  yetfl  have  .-n.ute.l 
Shylock  on  the  Metropolitan  hoards.  Now 
comes  Sir  Herbert  I  rcc  at  the  New  Amsterdam 
to  demonstrate  what  bis  personal  views  are  in 
the  delineation  of  the  Jew. 

Comparison  in  established  roles  is  not  an  odioiis 
operation.      Standards    indicating    a    specitic    ideal 
are   topped,   equalled   or   not    reached    by    all    who 
enter  the  compe;ili\e  list-      Comparison  is  r, 
sary    to    establish    \alnc-    of    artistic    at  bieieiiK  n' 
In    the    above    enumeration    of    those    who    ha\c 
donned    the    Jewish    gabardine,    tlnei-    st.nid     out 
pre  ctnineiitK  :     I'.ootb    as    the    exponent    of    a    big 
tragic    note;     Irving    enipbasi/ing    the    avenging 
ol    a    deep   racial   indignity,   and    Mansfield   u   the 
venomous     expression     of     a      malignant      in- 
lender.      F.ach   has   its  authority    in   the   text.      Sn 
Herbert's  conception  and   reali/atimi   is  an  almost 
original    creation.      His   impersonation    is    thai    ot 
a  common  or  garden  usurer  of  the  (ihetto.     I  ben 
is   no   underlying    romance,   save   that    contributed 
by   occasional    flashes    denoting   the   typical    Jew's 
reverence    for  his  traditional    religions   obligations 
and    his    deep    and    abiding    domestic    sense.      But 
dirty  as  he  outwardly  is,  there  is  a   line  note  ..i 
Oriental     piclurcsqucness,     physical     and     mental, 
in   the  drawing.     The  hands   play    a   wonderfully 
illuminative    part.      Much   of   the   business    is   en 
lircly    novel.     As.  for  instance,   when  he  disi . 
bis    daughter's    elopement,      'free    here    rends    bis 
garment    and    pours    ashes   on    bis    head,    nil' 
the    meanwhile    half  mumbled     Hebraic    lam 

tions  to  an  accompaniment  oi  characteristic  i/cs 

hires,  betokening  rage,  horror,  regret  and  \eiiom. 
'I  he  trial  scene  is  enacted  in  the  spirit  of  the 
profound  conviction  of  the  surety  and  ji 
of  his  cause.  The  tone  is  colloquial,  the  metho-l 
theatrical,  but  convincing.  The  conclusion  is  one 
of  defiance,  breathed  ((.'niiliinii'tl  mi  /'<','/< 


Wlnte 


Shylock 
fSir  Herbert  Tree) 


Portia 
(Elsie    Ferguson ) 


(Lyn     IlardinK) 

Act  IV.     Portia:     "This  lioml  doth  give  the*  here  no  jot  of  blood." 
TRIAL  S(  KNE  IN  "THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE"  AT  THE  NKW  AMSTERDAM  THEATRE 
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THE     THEATRE 


STAGE  DESIGNED  BY  JOSEPH  URBAN   FOR  THE  SHAKESPEARE   MASQUE  AT   THE  CITY  COLLEGE  STADIUM 

The  stage  proper  is  sixty  feet  wide.  The  total  width  here  shown  is  more  than  one  hu  ndred  feet.  Concealing  the  inner  stage  is  the  famous  cloudy  curtain  which  Mr.  Urlian 
has  devised  for  the  Masque.  It  is  made  of  innumerable  layers  of  gauze  so  played  upon  hy  the  lights  as  to  give  atmospheric  effect.  On  either  side  are  the  two  traditio-nal 
theatrical  masks,  one  of  tragedy  and  the  other  of  comedy.  From  these  in  the  final  pageant  the  procession  of  the  theatre  will  emerge  Beneath  the  stage  is  Caliban's  cave. 

Permanent    Theatre    for    Shakespeare    Plays 


ACCORDING  to  plans  discussed  at  a  din- 
ner given  by  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn  at  Sherry's, 
on  May  4th  last,  to  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Cele- 
bration, New  York  City  is  to  have  a  playhouse 
devoted  to  the  Shakespearean  drama.  In  con- 
trol of  the  theatre  will  be  an  organization  made 
up  of  artists,  scholars,  philanthropists,  educators, 
authors,  and  others  who  will  endeavor  to  bring 
Shakespeare  to  the  place  he  ought  to  occupy  on 
the  American  stage.  The  idea  of  such  a  thea- 
tre grew  out  of  the  unexpected  response  made 
by  the  people  of  New  York  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Tercentenary  Celebration.  Some  2,000  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  have  taken  part  in 
the  Shakespeare  Celebration  in  this  city  alone. 
The  motion  to  organize  a  committee  was  made 
by  James  M.  Beck,  ex-assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. It  was  seconded  by  Morris  Hillquit,  the 
socialist  leader.  The  motion  was  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  attendance  at  the  various 
Shakespeare  performances  during  the  past  thea- 
trical season  and  the  widespread  interest  dis- 
played in  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  celebra- 
tion have  demonstrated  that  the  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  are  ready  to  respond  to  the  appeal 
of  serious  art;  and, 

Whereas,  The  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Cele- 
bration Committee  has  succeeded  in  enlisting  the 
co-operation  of  a  great  many  different  organi- 
zations toward  an  adequate  expression  of  the 
community  spirit  in  art;  and 

Whereas,  It  appears  desirable  to  perpetuate 
and  enlarge  such  co-operation  and  to  endeavor 
to  give  comprehensive  expression,  definite  aim. 
and  systematic  guidance  to  what  has  heretofore 
IK-CM  mainly  indeterminate  aspiration  and  spora- 
dic and  scattered  effort,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Mayor's  Honorary  Com- 
mittee and  the  New  York  City  Shakespeare  Ter- 
centenary Celebration  Committee  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  permanent  organization  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number  in  order  to  serve  the 


cause  of  art,  and  more  particularly  that  of  the 
stage  and  of  the  pageant,  and  to  foster  and 
give  expression  to  the  community  spirit  and  to 
community  effort  in  art. 

Further  resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  di- 
rected to  appoint  a  committee  of  not  less  than 
seven  nor  more  than  fifteen  members  for  the 


"THE    VISION    OF    ST.    AGNES" 

Fourth  "inner  scene"  of  the  Shakespeare 
Masque,  designed  by  Robert  E.  Jones.  This 
pirture  which  is  "flashed"  for  less  than  a 
minute  symbolizes  the  regeneration  of  the  art 
of  the  theatre  by  the  Christian  Church  after 
its  degeneracy  under  imperial  Rome.  The 
crosses,  beneath  which  St.  Agnes  stands,  hold- 
ing her  lamb,  are  twenty-five  feet  high. 


purpose  of  devising  ways  and  means  to  carry 
into  effect  the  sense  of  this  resolution,  and  that 
such  committee  report  its  recommendations  and 
conclusions  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Mayor's 
I  lonorary  Committee  and  the  Shakespeare  Ter- 
centenary Celebration  Committee,  such  meeting 
to  be  called  by  the  Chairman  at  as  early  a  date 
as  practicable. 

Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye, 
Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Dr.  William  !•'..  Bohn  and 
Miss  Mary  Porter  Beegle  were  among  the 
speakers  at  the  dinner. 

Mr.  Kahn,  in  his  opening  address,  said,  that 
in  spite  of  the  theatrical  managers,  the  proper 
antidote  for  the  intense  and  busy  life  of  New 
York  City  was  not  silly  shows,  but  real  art  with 
the  power  to  stir  the  soul ;  and  that  the  pro- 
found popular  interest  in  the  Shakespeare  Ter- 
centenary had  disproved  the  belief  that  public 
entertainment  must  be  based  on  theories  as  to 
the  taste  of  tired  business  men.  He  said  thai 
American  brains  and  energy  had  during  the  cen- 
tury past  been  rightly  directed  to  the  physical 
conquest  on  the  continent,  but  that  the  day  of 
culture  and  ideals  had  come.  He  said  that 
America,  however,  v\  is  now  and  had  always  been 
a  country  of  ideals,  and  that  idealism  had  always 
been  more  powerful  here  than  the  dollar.  He 
then  described  in  general  terms  the  purposes  for 
which  the  gathering  had  been  called  and  notified 
the  men  and  women  of  wealth  present  that  they 
would  be  looked  upon  to  help. 

Mr.  Thomas  urged  the  establishment  of  a  the- 
atre largely  but  not  exclusively  for  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  with  an  organization  behind  it 
which  should  keep  in  touch  with  organizations 
for  the  study  and  acting  of  Shakespeare  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  organization  should 
do  its  part,  first  of  all  for  the  professional  stage, 
he  said,  for  the  reason  that  the  professional 
stage  had  to  be  in  its  prime  in  order  to  have  its 
full  effect  in  stimulating  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  presentation  of  his  plays  by 
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My    Stage    Life    and    Why    It    Is    Worth    While 


II.  IK  HI)  the  stage.  I  wanted  to  act  on  the 
stage.  Looking  back  upon  my  beginnings  as 
a  sixteen-year-old  girl,  just  passed  from  a 
convent  into  a  "ten,  twenty,  thirty"  company 
playing  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room,"  I  am 
unable  to  give  any  other  reason  for  my  choice 
of  this  calling.  And,  no  doubt,  it  is  to  the  same 
natural  love  of  plays  and  acting  that 
the  birth  and  maintenance  of  my  re- 
pertory company  is  due.  Being  a 
woman,  I  like  to  have  things  done 
my  way  when  I  believe  I  am  right. 
That's  one  of  the  satisfactions  of 
managing  a  company.  Then,  too, 
the  creative  and  executive  faculties 
are  brought  into  action  and  an 
actress  becomes  a  better  artist  be- 
cause she  is  a  broader  woman. 

But  more  later  about  my  experi- 
ences as  manager  of  a  permanent 
stock  company  on  Broadway.  First 
I  want  to  sketch  a  background  of 
many  seasons  spent  in  arriving  at 
something  that  the  public  and  dra- 
matic critics  have  been  kind  enough 
to  call  significant.  From  the  very 
start  I  liked  it  all.  I  liked  the  brick 
wall  behind  the  proscenium ;  and  the 
flapping  canvas  smelling  of  tempora ; 
and  the  steep  stairs  leading  to  the 
gaunt  dressing  rooms ;  and  the  dress- 
ing rooms,  when  you  got  to  them. 
It  was  to  be  several  years  ere  my 
own  dressing  room  would  be  number 
one  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  stage. 
I  didn't  mind  the  draughts.  I  didn't 
care  how  many  times  I  had  to  climb 
around  the  little  curled  tiers  of  stairs  leading 
to  dressing  room  number  eight,  or  ten,  or  twelve. 
I  studied  in  Mr.  Sargent's  Dramatic  School  for 
one  year.  There  are  those  who  condemn  the 
entire  principles  of  dramatic  schools.  Such  critics 
will  assure  you  that  a  mere  summer  season  spent 
playing  in  any  ordinary  stock  company  is  a 
training  far  superior  to  that  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  exclusive  dramatic  course. 


By 

GRACE   GEORGE 
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GRACE    GEORGE 


They  ace  right.    I  am  one  of  the  rare  instances 
of  those  who  never  acted  in  a  stock  company  be- 


it  doubtless  imported  a  protY-siotial  director. 
No  sooner  has  that  happened  than  joii  have  your 
paid  dramatic  school,  informal  though  the  ar- 
rangements may  be.  So  it  all  amounts  to  about 
tin-  same  thing  in  the  end— doesn't  it? 

My  experience  in  plays  given  by  the  students 
of  the  Sargent  School,  carried  me  directly  to 
travelling  companies  of  the  better 
sort.  The  late  Charles  Frohman  gave 
me  successive  engagements  which 
lilted  me  with  parts,  suited  to  my 
personality.  1  played  young  girls 
and  young  emotional  heroines  for  a 
few  years  while  I  journeyed  North 
and  Soulb  and  Kast  and  West.  It 
seemed  I  bat  I  must  know  every  town, 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  nation 
at  could  boast  a  theatre. 
It  seems  so,  I  say.  A  few  years 
ater  when  I  had  met  and  married 
Mr.  Brady,  himself  a  manager  and 
>roducer,  it  appeared  I  was  wrong. 
Xaturally  enough,  Mr.  Brady  as- 
sumed direction  of  my  theatrical 
career.  He  revealed  a  genius  for 
finding  towns  of  which  no  one  had 
ever  dreamed,  tucked  away  in  odd 
corners  of  the  horizon.  I  think  1 
may  truly  say  I  studied  the  dramatic 
art  from  every  altitude — including 
the  sea-level — and  from  every  point 
of  the  compass. 

Touring   about   like   that   is   popu- 
larly regarded  as  arduous,  even  dis- 
agreeable.    I   did   not   find  it  so.     I 
believe  I  have  said  that  I  have  never 
in  the   least   minded  work — provided 
it  is  work  connected  in  any  way  with  the  stage. 
If   1   knew  how,   I   could  build  a  stage-set   with 
the  same  enthusiasm  with  which  I  act  in  one. 

Travelling  everywhere  like  that  is  often  a  real 
work,  very  unlike  play,  to  be  sure.  But  it  is 
always  closely  interknit  with  what  one  might 
call  the  "message  of  one's  art" — only  I  have  a 
distaste  for  sounding  phrases. 
When  you  tour,  you  are  learning  things  all 
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as   Louise   in   "The  Two   Orphans" 

fore  organizing  my  own.  Yet  surely,  the  playing 
of  parts  for  a  salary  which  one  must  actually 
earn  under  professional  direction,  transcend1;  in 
value  the  playing  of  parts  where  one  pays  a  cash 
fee  for  the  privilege.  But  how  are  you  to  get 
the  chance  to  play  in  stock  company  parts? 
That's  the  trouble.  No  stock  company  is  so 
humble  that  it  will  trust  an  inexperienced  be- 
ginner with  roles  long  enough,  or  well-defined 
enough,  to  help  make  up  the  deficit  of  such  ex- 
perience. If  once  in  a  while  you  hear  of  an  ex- 
ception, it  only  proves  the  rule.  Moreover,  the 
exception  had  probably  proved  his  or  her  mettle 
in  local  amateur  productions. 

There  is  a  respectable  list  of  well-known  stage 
folk  whose  first  dramatic  school  has  been  the 
amateur  actors'  club  of  their  native  town.  When 
this  club  gave  a  performance  of  any  pretension, 


as  Lady  Teazle  in  "The  School  for  Scandal" 
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the  time  from  all  sorts  .  of  audiences.  Each 
place  sees  you  through  its  own  local  eye ;  and 
every  local  eye  has  a  sharp  spot,  which  is  a 
blind  spot  in  some  other  local  eye.  After  a  long 
time  you  extract  some  universal  basic  quality 
for  your  guidance.  You  get  in  touch  with  that 
old  touch  of  nature  which  makes  all  the  world 
akin. 

The  best  things  one  does  are  the  things  that 
will  move  a  spectator  to  a  little  laugh  or  a  little 
cry  in  Oklahoma  precisely  as  at  our  present 
Playhouse  in  New  York  City.  There  are  certain 
luminous  sincerities  that  find  all  the  world  equally 
responsive.  In  time  you  learn  to  lean  upon  these 
through  all  varying  "atmospheres"  and  "subtle- 
ties" that  attract  the  playgoing  specialist  only. 

Of     recent    years 

1  have  become  iden- 
tified in  the  public 
mind  as  a  comedi- 
enne. I  am  a  come- 
dienne by  accident. 
It  all  came  about, 
originally,  through 
my  love  of  a  classic 
French  play.  I  can- 
not say  that  earlier 
in  my  career  I  felt 
any  more  attracted 
to  comedy  than  to 
any  form  of  drama. 
There  was,  how- 
ever, one  comedy  I 
had  always  adored. 
It  was  Sardou's 
"Divorgons."  I  used 
to  carry  about  a 
little  copy,  in  the 
original  French,  in 
my  grip.  French 
had  become  a  fa- 
miliar language,  of 
course,  in  my  con- 
vent days.  Also, 
my  mother  who  died 
so  early  I  could 
scarcely  remember 
her,  was  mixed 
French  and  Irish. 
Perhaps  it  was  in 
my  blood  to  like 

this  dainty,  sprightly  masterpiece  of  a  master 
French  craftsman.  At  all  events,  I  amused  my- 
self in  idle  moments  translating  it.  After 
awhile,  I  had  a  complete  version,  all  my  own  and 
almost  without  knowing  how  I  had  made  it. 
Merely  doing  that,  no  doubt,  had  its  share  in 
helping  me  attain  some  of  the  art  of  the  come- 
dienne. 

And  so  at  last,  under  my  husband's  manage-1 
ment,  and  in  the  role  of  Cyprienne,  I  made  what 
might  be  called  my  formal  entry  as  a  comedienne. 
Up  to  that  time,  I  had  been  more  or  less  of  an 
emotionating  lady,  with  many  sobs  in  the  offing. 
It  was  all  a  positively  needed  experience  for 
making  people  laugh — sympathetically  laugh,  I 
mean,  not  harshly.  When  it  comes  to  that,  there 
are  good  hard  swallows  very  near  the  surface  in 
all  good  comedy.  It  is  this  quality  that  distin- 
guishes legitimate  humor  from  the  so-called 
"slap-stick."  In  one  of  his  last  letters  to  Daniel 
Frohman,  poor  old  Dion  Boucicault  called  it 
"the  smile  floating  in  a  tear." 

Thus  I  became  a  comedienne  through  loyalty 
for  an  old  comedy,  and  the  cherishing  of  that 
loyalty  through  long  years  when  I  was  trying  to 
acquire  a  technique  that  might  do  it  justice.  As 
I  have  mentioned,  this  technique  which  made 
people  laugh,  differed  little,  or  not  at  all,  from 
the  technique  which  had  made  them  cry.  It  was 
just  a  question  of  sincere  characterization.  Sar- 
clou  had  arranged  all  the  laughs  ready  in  waiting 


for  the  actress  who  had  learned  enough  about  all 
kinds  of  acting  to  realize  and  present  the  part. 
"The  New  York  Idea,"  by  Langdon  Mitchell, 
had  a  precisely  similar  share  in  what  I  suppose 
I'll  have  to  call  "my  development."  I  adored 
"The  New  York  Idea"  unremittingly  for  ten 
years,  and  placed  it  first  among  my  productions 
at  the  Playhouse  during  the  past  season.  When 
the  comedy  was  first  given  a  decade  ago,  a  few 
people  said :  "How  clever,"  precisely  as  they  say 
it  when  somebody  has  done  a  neat  foxtrot.  Then 
they  passed  on  their  way.  But  I  never  for  a 
moment  forgot  "The  New  York  Idea";  nor  did 
I  forget  its  wistful,  petulant,  typically  feminine 
Cynthia  Karslake.  The  first  glimpse  of  her  had 
touched  me.  The  storv  of  which  she  was  the 


the  road  and  in  a  constant  production  of  play^ 
which  we  never  even  brought  into  New  York; 
all  kinds  of  plays;  comedy,  and  tragedy,  and 
melodrama. 

And  now,  added  to  the  work  of  going  from 
place  to  place,  was  added  the  work  of  rehearsals; 
of  new  scenic  mounting,  of  acid  tests  to  interest 
or  merit  applied,  to-night  in  a  great  city,  to- 
morrow, in  a  mountain  hamlet.  I  had  had  New 
York  success  as  a  comedienne,  but  not  yet  was 
mine  the  royal  road.  Nor  is  it  unto  this  day. 
There  is  ceaseless,  if  inspiring  drudgery  in  try- 
ing to  be  your  own  leading  lady  and  selecting 
and  producing  the  plays  in  which  you  belie\c. 

From  early  morning  until  noon  you  are  con- 
sulting with  decorate irs,  and  furniture  men  and 

scene  builders  a  n  d 
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centre  had  swept  me  off  my  feet  with  something 
back  of  it  all  that  I  felt  went  far  deeper  than 
its  surface  brilliance.  I  wanted  to  play  Cynthia, 
when  everything  should  be  ready.  Or  rather,  I 
wanted  to  produce  the  play  in  a  way  to  make 
other  people  realize  its  importance,  if  I  possibly 
could. 

It  was,  you  see,  a  much  bigger  thing  to  es- 
tablish an  unestablished  comedy  like  that,  than 
it  had  been  to  succeed  personally  in  an  acknowl- 
edged masterpiece  like  "Divorgons."  All  the  act- 
ing and  producing  experience  possible  would  be 
none  too  much. 

Nor  had  the  ten  year  route  from  "Divorgons" 
to  "The  New  York  Idea"  been  easy!  There  had 
been,  for  instance,  an  intermediate  station  :  The 
New  York  revival  of  Clyde  Fitch's  comedy,  "The 
Truth."  Playing  that  study  of  small  lying  and 
foolish  deception,  had  been  like  subjecting  your 
comedienne's  art  to  a  searchlight.  To  get  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience,  coupled  with  its 
amusement,  you  had  to  sweat  blood.  Explaining 
how  one  did  it,  would  require  a  book,  which, 
after  all,  would  boil  down  to  the  simplest  state- 
ment. One  did  it  by  being  just  as  simple  and 
sincere  as  one  could.  The  heroine,  you  see,  was 
a  congenital  liar,  who  was  yet  simple  and  sincere. 

But  before  that  there  had  been  the  various 
New  York  appearances  in  modern  plays  of  widely 
divergent  types.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
there  had  been  at  least  five  years  more  spent  on 


carpenters  and  pub- 
licity men  and  house 
managers  ami  treas- 
urers and  secreta- 
ries. .Thai  is  not 
the  full  list,  l.ui 
will  indicate  t  h  e 
nature  of  the  con- 
fronting problems. 
All  afternoon  yon 
are  rehearsing  t  h  e 
new  play,  whatever 
it  is  to  be.  I  hf 
fact  that  you  arc  in 
a  manner  the  pro- 
prietur  of  tin's  play, 
gives  you  a  feverish 
interest  m  i  n  g  1  e  d 
with  anxiety.  Yon 
feel  that  with  you 
some  great  work 
like  say,  this  "New 
York  Idea."  may 
stand  or  fall. 

You  have  to  de- 
velop a  c  d  m  c  il  y 
spirit,  w  h  e  n  you 
shoulder  responsi- 
bilities like  that ! 
Anything  other  than 
a  comedy  spirit 
would  wear  you 
out.  Not  long  ago 
I  tried  to  put  into 

rehear-al  a  very  gloomy  problem  play.  Neither 
my  own  vitalities  nor  those  of  my  company  were 
equal  to  it.  Our  depressed  spirits  rebelled.  Even 
performances  of  the  play  we  were  already  giving 
began  to  lack  ginger.  We  had  to  give  that 
gloomy  play  up. 

I  should  like  to  make"  one  point  concerning  the 
personal  problem  in  the  building  of  a  comedi- 
enne, using  "The  Truth"  as  an  illustration.  I 
never  liked  playing  in  "The  Truth,"  much  as 
I  liked  the  exquisite  atmosphere  Mr.  Ames  has 
brewed  in  his  Little  Theatre,  both  before  the  cur 
tain  and  behind  it.  Undoubtedly,  however.  "The 
Truth"  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  building 
of  a  comedienne.  Mr.  Fitch,  its  author,  once 
told  me  that  he  considered  "The  Truth"  a  much 
greater  play  in  its  first  two  acts  than  in  the  re- 
mainder. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  actress 
the  exact  opposite  is  the  case.  Becky,  his  heroine, 
is  given  a  black  eye  by  two  social  gossips  who 
hold  the  stage  at  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  be- 
fore the  poor  heroine  has  any  chance  at  all.  1  he 
audience  is  ready  to  believe  her  capable  of  any- 
thing and  to  dislike  her,  before  she  makes  her 
first  appearance.  Not  until  along  in  the  third  acr 
does  the  author  reveal  her  as  endurable.  Until 
this,  she  must  do  the  work  herself. 

Fitch  wrote  the  play  for  charming  Clara  Blood- 
good,  whose  end  was  so  tragic  during  the  season 
in  which  she  played  it.  I  think  he  intended  the 
test  of  giving  her  a  bad  character,  with  the  andi- 
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determined  to  gain  the  practical  knowledge  nec- 
essary for  the  task. 

Before  organizing  my  company  last  fall,  I  had 
formulated  a  policy  with  a  view  to  making  it 
stand  for  something  individual  and  definite  in 
the  artistic  life  of  New  York.  In  carrying  the 
thing  through  successfully,  as  I  believe  we  have. 
I  feel  repaid  for  the  busiest  year  of  my  life. 

The  problems  of  a  manager, 
added  to  those  of  a  star,  are 
manifold.  To  make  my  com- 
pany distinctive  the  finding  of 
distinctive  plays  was  essential, 
which  meant  the  reading  of 


dice,   as   a   supreme   proof   of   Miss    Bloodgood's 
all   conquering  personal  magnetism,   in  which  he 
intensely  believed.   '  He  wanted  to  show  how  at- 
tractive   she    would    remain    in    the    face    of    tin- 
hardest  odds.     How  thankless  seem  such  things ! 
\o  comedienne  will  feel  she  is  magnetic  enoup.li 
not    to   need   all   the   little   adventitious   aids   the 
playwright  can  give  her.     Me  must  at  least  start 
her  out  right.     When  he  doesn't,  she  has  uphill 
work  of  it,  trying  to  make  the  public  like  her. 
But,  of  course,   it's   fine  comedienne's   training. 

It  is  this  endless  facing 
of  acting  problems  like 
this,  coupled  with  the  love 
of  the  work,  in  all  pos- 
sible moods,  that  builds 
the  comedienne ;  that 
stimulates,  enthuses,  and 
makes  it  all  worth  while, 
all  of  every  day. 

But  I  wanted  to  he 
more  than  a  comedienne, 
more  than  an  actress.  For 
a  long  while  I  dreamed 
of  the  day  when  I  could 
have  my  own  company  oi 
players  on  Broadway,  in 
plays  of  my  own-selection. 

During  the  years  of 
which  I  have  written,  I 
did  more  than  learn  my 
own  parts.  I  studied  the- 
atrical production  and  all 
that  it  entails,  from  the 
.Ifice  to  the  handling 
of  property  boys  Some- 
how I  felt  that  the  time 
>ming  when  1  could 
carry  out  my  ideals  and  I  V 
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many  manuscripts  and  correspondence  with  play- 
wrights, who,  by  the  way,  have  changed  con- 
-idi  rably  since  the  days  of  the  Daly  stock  com 
pany,  when  long  runs  and  correspondingly  high 
royalties  were  not  in  vogue.  Of  course,  then- 
were  no  set  rule-,  governing  the  choice  oi'  plays. 
I. nt  I  never  lost  sight  of  one  fact.  ( )ur  appeal 
was  to  cultivated  minds  ready  to  respond  to 
thoughtful  humor  and  the  litOe  ironies  and 
tragedies  of  modern  social  life. 

I    wanted    to    give    Broadway    a    theatrical    in 
stitution  that  could  be  counted  upon,  week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month,   for  entertain- 

oi  this  type,  a^  opposed  to  melodrama, 
farce  and  musical  comedy.     Kach  of  the  live 
piays    I    produced    ha>   a    literary,   as   well   as 
Iramatic  quality,  something  that  can  be  said 
for  few  of  our  productions. 

Then  came  the  problem  of  engag- 
ing versatile  actors  capable  of  mak- 
ing these  plays  more  inter- 
esting on  the  stage  than  in 
the  library,  for  all  have 
been  published.  1  had  to 
select  the  actors,  oversee 
the  staging,  direct  re- 
hearsals, consider  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  repertory 
and  advertising  policies,  anil 
one  hundred  a  n  d  <>  u  e 
bothersome  detail*,  not  to 
mention  the  development 
and  costuming  of  my  own 
parts.  If  by  any  chance  a 
free  hour  loomed  ahead,  I 
generally  found  the  pilot. >» 
(Coiitiinii-il  ,i 
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MARGARET    ANGLTN    AS    ROSALIND 


Margaret  Anglin  Heads  One  Thousand  Players 


MARGARET  ANGLIN, 
who     by     successive 
steps   of   strong   emo- 
tional  work,   comedy,   produc- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  and  the  perform- 
ance   and    direction    of    Greek    tragedies,    has 
reached   a   prominent   position   on   the   American 
stage,    this    month    crowns    her    career    by    an 
achievement  that  is  unique.     In  connection  with 
the- country-wide  celebration  of  the  Shakespearean 
Tercentenary  she  produces  "As  You  Like  It"  on 
a   larger   scale  than   has  ever  before   been   done. 
On  June  5th,  she  begins  a  series  of  eight  out- 
of-door  performances  of  the  comedy  of  love  in 
a  forest  in  a  natural  setting,  Forest  Park  in  St. 
Louis,    with    a    supporting    cast    numbering    no 
fewer  than  1200  persons. 

With  the  sky  for  a  roof  and  old  oak  trees 
new  pruned  for  their  office  to  form  a  proscenium 
arch,  the  stage  will  be  such  a  one  as  that  on 
which  Adam  and  Eve  enacted  the  first  human 


St.  Louis  celebrates  the   Shakespeare    Tercentenary  with   a  Com- 
munity production  of  "As   Ton  Like  It" 

By  ADA  PATTERSON 

drama.  It  will  be  of  solid  earth  with  no  inter- 
vening floor  of  timbers.  Masses  of  shrubbery 
have  been  transplanted  to  form  a  screen  extend- 
ing from  the  sides  of  the  stage,  to  hide  the 
actors  in  their  exits  and  entrances.  The  stage 
will  be  higher  than  the  circular  benches  which  will 
be  provided  for  the  audiences.  It  is  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  terrace  that  the  ascents  and  de- 
scents of  the  actors  may  be  gracefully  made,  and 
that  in  the  making  the  eye  may  be  feasted  by 
beautiful  pictures. 

A  river  has  been  bridged  for  the  perform- 
ances. Across  the  River  of  the  Fathers,  the 
stream  so  named  because  the  earliest  settlers  in 
the  valley  were  cowled  monks,  has  been  thrown 


a    frail    and    beautiful    Gothic 
bridge   which   the   players    will 
cross  to  reach  the  stage.     The 
dressing    rooms    of    the    prin- 
cipal  players   are   temporary   structures   built   be- 
neath the  bridge. 

Preceding  the  play  and  interspersed  through 
it  will  be  Elizabethan  dances.  The  audience  oi 
9,912  will  face  a  stage,  but  between  audience  and 
stage  is  a  dancing  green  100  feet  wide,  of  a 
depth  of  25  feet,  whereon  the  holiday  fete  that 
will  be  a  framework  for  the  comedy  will  take 
place. 

For  a  year  Miss  Anglin  has  been  arranjjin.u 
for  this  production  of  "As  Von  Like  It."  It  was 
laid  upon  her,  an  added  obligation,  while  she 
was  playing  in  Xew  York  in  the  brilliant  re- 
vival of  "Lady  Windermere's  Fan."  It  obtruded 
while  she  was  performing  the  prodigious  task 
of  preparing  for  the  productions  of  "Electra." 
"Iphegenia  in  Aulis,"  and  "Medea"  at  the  Greek 
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Theatre  in  Berkeley,  California.  Reluctantly,  for 
the  project  fascinated  her,  she  put  it  aside  until  the 
immediate  tasks  were  done.  Last  November 
she  visited  St.  Louis  on  a  Sunday  while  on  tour, 
and  together  she  and  Park  Commissioner  Nel- 
son Cunlife,  on  a  gloomy  day,  demonstrated  the 
power  of  imagination.  Through  the  murk  of 
the  fog  and  in  the  silence  of  the  park,  empty  of 
all  humanity  save  themselves,  they  saw  the  bril- 
liant pictures  of  the  gay  comedy  written  by 
William  Shakespeare  in  his  liveliest  mood,  heard 
the  arch  speeches  flung  by  Rosalind  at  her  de- 
voted but  slower  wilted  lover.  They  discarded 
Art  Hill  where  ambitious  St.  Louis  has  presented 
another  pageant,  al  fresco.  They  chose  a  natural 
amphitheatre  in  a  remoter  part  of  the  park. 

"It  is  a  natural  theatre,"  agreed  the  Park  Com- 
missioner. "But  there  is  the  river." 

"Build  a  bridge  across  it,"  was  the  answer 
prompted  by  Margaret  Anglin's  Napoleonic 
spirit. 

And  it  has  been  done. 

"This  is  an  ideal  stage,"  Miss  Anglin  indicated 
a  wide,  gently  sloping  area  blending  softly  with 
the  bank  of  the  little  river.  A  measurement  of 
it  revealed  that  it  had  a  natural  frontage  of  150 
feet,  a  width  of  70  feet  and  a  depth  at  the  middle 
of  60  feet. 

"Where  will  the  dancers  dress?"  asked  Miss 
Anglin.  The  actress  herself  answered  the  ques- 
tion. "In  tents,  of  course.  Fancy  how  those 
tents  will  look  in  the  moonlight." 

"But  the  performances  will  be  daylight  ones," 
observed  Park  Commissioner  Cunliffe. 

"No,"  said  Miss  Anglin.  "Night  is  so  beauti- 
ful. It  is  full  of  charm  and  witchery  and  mys- 
tery. No  daylight  performance  can  compare 
with  it.  I  insisted  that  the  Greek  plays  be  given 
at  night  and  I  must  ask  you  let  me  have  my 
way  in  this."  "Ways"  are  generally  granted  if 
they  are  good  "ways."  The  eight  performances 
of  "As  You  Like  It"  are  given  at  night. 

They  saw,  so  potent  is  that  vision  of  the  mind 
which  is  called  imagination,  the  riot  of  roses,  the 
jungle  of  creeping  vines,  with  which  the  then 
snow-bestrewn  sward  should  be  covered.  And 
they  were  not  discouraged  by  the  problem  of 
lighting,  which  has  since  been  solved  by  trans- 
planting full  grown  trees  from  other  parts  of 
the  park  to  the  stage  and  in  their  branches  hid- 
ing the  mechanism  which  should  light  the  stage 
by  greatly  increased  electric  light  power. 

St.  Louis  leans  to  the  artistic  as  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa  inclines  earthward.  It  is  famous 
for  its  Veiled  Prophet's  procession  and  ball 
which  display  ingenuity  and  beauty  that  are 
scarcely  second  to  those  of  the  established  in- 
stitution of  the  carnival  of  St.  Louis.  More- 
over it  has  a  pronounced  liking  for  out-of-door 
life  and  amusements.  It  is  further  blessed  by  an 
active  public  spirit.  Out  of  these  predispositions 
was  born  the  St.  Louis  Pageant  Drama  Associa- 
lion,  which  two  years  ago  produced  the  pageant 
and  masque  of  St.  Louis  in  honor  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  city.  It  is  at  the  invitation  and  in  co- 
operation with  this  association  that  Miss  Anglin 
performs  her  magnum  of  us. 

The  play  proper  is  preceded  by  an  Elizabethan 
prologue  and  will  be  followed  by  an  epilogue  in 
which  400  persons,  representing  local  talent,  clad 
in  the  village  costumes  of  Shakespeare's  time, 
will  throng  upon  the  dancing  green  and  there 
sing  and  dance  in  holiday  mood  according  to  the 
directions  of  Cecil  J.  Sharp  who  came  from 
London  to  arrange  the  songs  and  dances.  Thus 
St.  Louis  in  a  sense  went  to  London  to  secure 
the  authoritative  setting  for  its  "As  You  Like 
It,"  for  Mr.  Sharp  is  the  world's  authority  on 
Knglisb  folk-songs  and  dances. 

"And  now  for  the  acoustics?"  Miss  Anglin 
a-ikcd  on  the  November  visit  to  the  scene  that 


is  so  utterly  transformed  in 
June.  Mr.  Cuuliffe  walked  to 
the  point  in  the  amphitheatre 
farthest  from  the  stage. 

"Can  you  hear  me?"  she 
asked  in  ordinary  tone. 

"Perfectly,"  he  replied. 

So  a  troubling  question  was 
settled,  save  for  the  possible 
return  of  it  through  the  pres- 
ence of  summer  foliage. 

Livingston  Platt,  who  has 
clothed  Miss  Anglin's  produc- 
tions, scenically  and  in  the 
matter  of  wardrobe  for  three 
seasons,  prepared  for  the  cast 
a  color  plan  of  richness  and 
brilliance.  As  in  the  Greek 
productions  at  Berkeley  he  se- 
cures his  effects  by  fabrics  es- 
pecially dyed  and  of  excep- 
tionally dark,  rich  hues. 

The  seating  plans  include 
546  box  seats  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  transplanted 
shrubbery,  5466  grand  stand 
chairs  and  3900  bleacher  seats. 
That  the  Shakespeare  cele- 
bration is  a  community  event 
is  evident  from  this  fact,  if 
no  other,  that  of  the  3900 
bleacher  seats  2000  are  free 
for  each  of  the  performances. 

Miss  Anglin  engaged  for 
"As  You  Like  It"  the  most 
eminent  Shakespearean  players 
not  elsewhere  employed  in 
Shakespearean  celebration. 
Robert  Mantell  chivalrously 
placed  his  experience  and  dis- 
tinction at  her  disposal  as 
Jacques.  Mrs.  Mantell  (Gene- 
vieve  Hamper)  is  Phoebe. 
Sydney  Greenstreet  plays 
Touchstone. 

Again  Miss  Anglin  proves 
her  ability  to  handle  humanity 
in  huge  masses. 

"The  crowds  were  not  hard 
to  manage  in  California,"  she 
said  before  going  to  St.  Louis 
in  May  to  begin  rehearsals. 
"The  local  persons  who  played 
in  the  choruses  were  so  im- 
bued with  beauty  and  dra- 
matic effect  that  I  had  only  to 
say  to  them  once :  'Convey  the 
impression  of  this  emotion,' 
and  it  was  ^done.  California 
is  the  soil  for  the  love  of 
beauty.  I  expect  that  I  will 
find  the  same  spirit  in  St. 
Louis.  What  they  have  done 
there  has  been  well  done.  In 
California  facing  the  huge  au- 
dience at  first  appalled  me. 
When  I  made  my  entrance  in 
a  chariot  and  looked  down  at 
that  living  wall  of  about 
10,000  persons  I  was  for  a 
moment  overwhelmed.  It  ter- 
rified me.  While  as  Medea  I 
was  in  the  chariot  on  the  roof, 
and  flung  a  dreadful  speech 
at  Jason.  But  I  couldn't  see 
him  for  the  darkness  below 
me.  It  was  like  dropping 
something  into  a  well  and 
hearing  its  echo.  The  crowd 
and  the  sensation  of  talking 
into  darkness  will  be  there  in 
'As  You  Like  It.'" 


I'nderwood  &  Underwood 

MARGARET   ANGLIN  AS   MEDEA 
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ANNA    ORR 
"Very    Good    Eddie" 


rT^  II AT  granted  talent,  beauty  and  energy,  a  girl  may 
•*•  make  quick  progress  on  the  stage  is  demonstrated 
by  the  career  of  Anna  Orr,  who  is  one  of  the  two  prima 
donnas  of  "Very  Good  Kddie"  for  that  piquant  musical 
success  has  two.  "I  coaxed  my  mother  to  get  me  a  place 
on  the  stage"  is  Miss  Orr's  story  of  her  beginning.  Miss 
Orr's  mother  interposed  the  usual  parental  objections, 
guided  by  parental  fears.  "Of  course,  I  had  to  coax  a 
good  deal  at  first"  said  the  daughter,  but  she  went. 
Mother  believed  in  helping  her  children  to  develop  their 
talents  in  whichever  direction  they  tend.  The  coax  in  K 
began  in  Piqua,  Ohio.  The  capitulation  occurred  in 
Chicago.  Anna  Orr  joined  the  chorus  of  the  La  Salle 
Street  Theatre.  Parts  came  quickly,  for  her  fresh, 
strong,  melodious  voice  commanded  them.  In  "The 
Beauty  S'hop"  she  sang  "  "Twas  in  September,"  and  re- 
ceived pro'motion.  The  applause  of  the  audience  decided 
that.  So  powerful  is  applause  it  has  been  known  to  shake 
the  coins  out  of  the  manager's  pockets  and  1 
contracts  out  of  their  desks.  Miss  Orr  was 
understudy  for  Christie  MacDonahl  and  for  Mi 
in  "The  Staring  Mm'd"  Miss  Marlmry  e 
"Verv  Good  Ed-lie." 
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Moffett          EDGAR    NORTON" 
in  "Beau  Brummell" 


MIKTO.VS  success  as  the  valet  in  "Beau 
*-*  Brummell"  is  a  duplication  of  his  previous  triumph 
with  Richard  Mansfield  in  the  same  play.  The  actor  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  while  Mr.  Norton  was  a 
long  legged,  engaging  youth,  in  London.  Mr.  Mansfield 
was  playing  his  engagement  "Richard  III"  in  Lon- 
don at  that  time.  He  conceived  a  liking  for  the  youth. 
Coincident  were  the  premiere  of  "Beau  Brummell"  at 
Madison  Square  Theatre  and  Mr.  Norton's  American 
debut  in  the  same  play.  Since,  he  has  played  character 
roles  in  many  of  the  Frohman  productions  and  with  most 
of  the  Frohman  stars.  His  efforts  were  not  confined  to 
drama.  He  was  the  original  French  waiter  in  "The 
Prince  of  Pilsen"  and  the  butler  in  "A  Full  House." 


In  the  Spotlight 

Players   Who  Have  Made   Indi- 
vidual Hits  In  Recent  New  York 
Productions 


ROMA   JTXK 
in   "Beau   Brummell" 
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MADELIXK   HOWARD 

in   "Just  a  Woman" 


TV/IADELINE  HOWARD'S  exceeding  beauty  and 
•*•  repose  won  distinction  for  her  on  her  first  appear- 
ance as  The  Lady  in  "Just  a  Woman."  She  lent  the 
same  attributes  to  Beauty  in  "Experience."  Miss  Howard 
believing  the  stage  to  be  her  vocation  took  the  mas- 
culine course  of  running  away  from  home  to  seek  her 
fortune.  But  she  did  not  travel  far  nor  did  she  remain 
away  long,  for  her  home  was  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and 
her  goal,  New  York.  She  had  been  a  pupil  in  a  con- 
vent where  as  fellow  students  were  Alice  Brady  and 
Kuth  Shepley.  Miss  Howard  did  not  disdain  an  humble 
beginning.  She  was  of  the  chorus  of  "A  Man  from 
Cooks."  S'mall  parts  were  awarded  her  in  "The  Winsome 
Widow"  and  in  "All  for  the  Ladies." 
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revival   of  "The   Waltz  Dream." 


EDITH    TIIAVER 
in    "Katinka" 

EDITH  THAYER,  who  has  become  Katinka  of  the  opera 
of  that  name,  sings  with  birdlike  quality  tin-  nm-ie  i>f  ih. 
opera.  She  is  a  tiny  young  woman  with  a  bii;  vice  ili.it 
it  would  seem  were  too  big  for  her  body.  Slu-  is  lit. 
moreover,  with  a  sense  of  humor.  T  IK-SI-  atti  Unites  en- 
abled her  to  easily  follow  Emma  Trent  in!  in  the  name 
role  of  "The  Firefly."  Miss  Thayer  is  of  m-\v  Kni^amL 
Born  and  for  the  most  part  educated  in  Huston,  hi  r 
work  was  comprised  in  that  Massachusetts  city  until  sin- 
was  sixteen,  when  she  went  to  Paris  and  became  a  pupil 
of  Jean  de  Reszke.  At  twenty  she  returned  in  America 
with  intent  to  ultimately  conquer  the  world.  She  he^an 
the  process  by  getting  an  engagement  as  a  chorus  girl  in 
a  local  production  in  Boston.  Thereafter  she  was  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  part  in  Henry  W.  Savage's  pvndiu'tion 
of  "S'ome where  Else."  In  the  revival  of  "The  Geisha" 
at  the  Forty-fourth  Street  Theatre  in  New  York  the  tiny 
Uostonian  was  understudy  for  Mine.  ZeppelH  and  one  day 
was  permitted  to  sing  the  priiu-ipal  role.  Arthur  Hammer 
stein  recognising  the  unusual  timbre  of  the  \niee  an. I  th  • 
m"  the  si  n  liev  determined  that  he  had  fun  IK  I 
"Tin'  Fire  My"  '<>r  the  road  company. 


Bangs         GKORGK    LE   Gl'KRK 

in    "A    Woman    of    Nn    I  in  pittance" 

for  its  mingling  of  equal  parts  of  in- 
tensity  and  sincerity  was  the  performance  which 
(ieorge  Le  Guere  gave  of  the  son  in  "A  Woman  m  \< 
Importance.''  Mr.  Le  Guere's  gift  of  projecting  emotion 
of  the  stormy  kind  across  the  footlights  and  spanning' 
the  space  between  actor  and  audience  wherein  so  much 
of  dramatic  effort  is  lost,  have  served  him  well  in  the 
support  of  David  Wariield.  Gertrude  Elliott,  Lena  Ash- 
well  and  Jane  Cowl,  ami  Walker  Whileside.  Mr.  Le 
Guere  is  a  native  of  New  Orleans  aii'l  lirst  \\ent  on 
the  stage  as  understudy  for  Robert  Kelt-son  in  "Si 
heart."  He  next  appeared  on  tour  with  "Under  Southern 
Skies."  His  introduction  to  Broadway  was  as  the  lioy 
in  "The  Shulamite"  with  Lena  Ash  well. 
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MMA  NEVADA, 
the  great  concert 
and  opera  singer, 
was     born     in     a     little 

Western  mining  town.  When  she  was  a  mere 
child  someone  discovered  that  she  possessed  a 
phenomenal  voice.  She  was  taken  from  her  rude 
surroundings  and  given  the  best  vocal  training, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  After  meeting 
with  great  success  in  her  operatic  work  in  for- 
eign countries,  in  1884  she  came  back  to  the 
L'nited  States  and  made  a  tour. 

In  those  days  I  was  her  manager.  As 
we  were  about  to  start  for  New  York 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  week  of  fine  con- 
certs in  Chicago,  Miss  Nevada  sent  for 
me  to  come  to  her  parlor  one  morning. 
As  I  entered  she  turned  to  me  in  the 
easier,  impulsive  way  so  characteristic  of 
her,  and  s:iid : 

"John,  I  have  had  a  great  idea,  and  I 
want  you  to  say  'yes'  to  what  I  am  going 
to  ask." 

"Yes,  I'll  do  it;  but  make  it  easy,  for 
I  have  not  recovered  yet  from  the  effects 
of  some  of  my  blind  promises  to  you. 
What  is  it?" 

"Well,  John,  ii  is  simply  this:  Before 
we  ^tart  for  Xew  York  I  want  to  go 
back  to  til-.1  little  town  where  I  was  born 
(  Sli  !  don't  you  dare  to  open  your  lips!" 
as  I  tried  to  utter  a  protest).  "I  want 
to  take  our  orchestra,  and  entire  equip- 
ment, and  1  want  to  give  those  old  miners 
who  have  loved  me  and  have  watched  my 
Itage  career  the  time  of  their  lives.  I 
want  to  give  them  just  such  a  concert  as 
I  ftive  here  in  Chicago." 

When  I  could  catch  my  breath  I  said: 
"Of  course,  you  know  that  it  will  cost  a 
big  sum  of  money,  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars,  to  take  our  equipment  away  out 
to  Nevada,  to  say  nothing  of  delaying 
us  more  than  a  week  in  getting  to  New 
York." 

"It  won't  cost  you  one  red  cent,"  she 
replied.  "This  is  my  affair,  and  if  you 
\vill  arrange  the  details  I  will  furnish 
the  money." 

I  tried  to  persuade  her  that  it  was  a 
foolish  undertaking,  and  that  she  would 
be  greatly  disappointed  in  the  way  in 
which  slu-  would  lie  received;  but  her 
heart  was  so  set  upon  going  that  I  yielded 
as  gracefully  as  I  could. 

By  telegram  I  arranged  to  have  most  of  the 
rocks  and  trees  within  ten  miles  of  our  destina- 
tion hear  the  inscription,  "Emma  is  Coming!" 

We  traveled  in  our  own  car,  and  had  a  delight- 
ful journey  through  that  rugged  and  picturesque 
country.  I  expected  to  see  Miss  Nevada  received 
with  pleasure  and  some  degree  of  enthusiasm ; 
but  the  surprise  of  my  life  was  awaiting  me.  I 
was  a  city  man,  and  did  not  know  how  they  do 
things  out  in  the  boundless  West, 

As  our  train  made  its  last  stop  before  reach- 
ing the  end  of  our  journey  I  was  astonished  to 
see  hundreds  of  miners,  in  characteristic  attire, 
lined  up  along  the  track.  My  first  thought  was, 
"This  is  some  Western  holdup,  such  as  I  have 
read  of,  only  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale."  As 
soon  as  the  puffing  engine  was  quiet  enough  for 
us  to  hear,  a  mighty  chorus  of  hoarse  voice  >  de- 
manded, "Where  is  Emma?" 

Miss  Nevada  immediately  appeared  at  the  door 
of  her  private  car,  and  such  a  cheer  went  up  as 
iho  c  ho;iry  forests  had  never  heard  before.  Sin 
then  invited  the  miners  to  l«>ard  our  train  and 
accompany  us  to  our  destination.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  invitation  was  accepted  by  all 
who  could  find  room  to  liang  on. 

When    the    train    came    into    the    little    station 


When  Emma  Nevada  Played  Home 
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A  Dramatic   Incident   in  the 
Life  of  the  Grand  Opera  Star 

By  HER  FORMER  MANAGER 

everyone — literally  everyone — was  there  to  greet 
us.      The    only    closed    carriage    that    the    town 
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EMMA   NEVADA 

owned  was  on  hand  to  take  the  honored  guest  to 
her  stopping  place ;  but  the  equipage  was  not 
drawn  by  prancing  steeds.  A  long  rope  was  at- 
tached to  the  shafts,  and  two  hundred  miners 
drew  the  triumphal  car  through  the  streets.  So 
many  were  the  applicants  for  these  places  of 
honor  that  they  had  been  assigned  by  lot. 

The  first  night  after  our  arrival  I  devoted  to 
arranging  the  sale  of  tickets.  The  entertainment 
was  to  be  held  in  the  only  church  that  the  town 
possessed.  My  plan  was  to  sell  the  seats  at 
merely  nominal  prices,  as  this  was  not  intended 
to  be  a  money-making  affair.  Several  of  the 
leading  citizens  assisted  me  in  making  a  chart  of 
the  church.  After  this  was  done  one  of  them 
said  : 

"What  will  be  the  prices  of  these  here  seats?" 

"Twenty-five,  thirty-five,  and  fifty  cents,  ac- 
cording to  location,"  I  replied. 

He  looked  me  sternly  in  the  eye,  and  before 
I  had  an  intimation  of  his  next  move  he  flour- 
ished a  revolver  under  my  nose,  and  said : 
"Stranger,  none  of  your  joking  with  us !  Be 
them  the  prices  you  charge  when  you  give  Con- 
certs in  Chicago  and  gay  Paree?" 

I  was  so  unskilled  in  reading  human  nature  in 
those  days  that  I  supposed  him  to  be  objecting 
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because  the  price  was  so 
high ;  so  I  began  to 
hedge  a  little.  I  said: 
"Well— no,  we  charge 

rather  more  in  those  cities— sometimes  from  two 
to  live  dollars  a  sitting,  and  even  more  for  box 
seats.  However,  as  this  is  Miss  Nevada's  home 
town,  we  might  make  a  slight  reduction,  and 
charge,  say,  about  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  cents, 
if  you  think  the  people  will  object  to  payiii. 

The  revolver  viciously  spat  out  six  bullets  in  a 
semicircle    about    my    feet,    everyone    coming 

near  that  I  expected  to  lose  a  toe  at  each 
report.  I  looked  at  him  in  coiistcnntion. 
The  owner  of  the  smoking  wea;io,i 
pointed  to  the  placard  on  whir  b  I  had 
marked  the  scale  of  price  and  sa:d  : 

"See  here,  Tenderfoot,  you  rub  out 
them  ligger-,  just  as  fast  as  your  leetli 
old  piece  of  rubber  will  work,  and  write 
in  the  very  same  prices  yon  charge  in 
Chicago.  New  York,  and  gay  Parce.  Do 
you  think  we  can't  pay  as  much  to  hear 
our  own  leetle  gal  sing  as  them  strangers 
who  never  knowed  her?" 

That  evening  I  discussed  the  concert 
plans  with  Miss  Nevada,  and  many  of  my 
suggestions  showed  what  an  ignoramus 
1  was.  For  instance  I  said, 

"I  suppose  you  will  sing  only  such 
pieces  as  are  suited  to  the  comprehen-iou 
of  your  audience,  like  'Comiii;/  Through 
the  Rye'  or  'll'ay  Doun  I 'pun  the 
.S'II'<;;I<Y  A'/rcr,'  will  you  not?" 

She  smiled  almost  pityingly  as  she 
replied:  "John,  you  have  lots  to  learn 
yet.  These  miners  want  me  to  sing  to 
them  exactly  as  I  do  in  great  cities. 
They  do  not  care  whether  they  under- 
stand my  songs  or  not.  They  want  to 
sec  me  in  my  finest  gowns  and  richest 
jewels,  and  I  am  going  to  give  them  ex- 
actly what  they  want." 

The  next  day  dawned  clear  and  bright, 
and  long  before  evening  every  seat  was 
sold  at  a  price  ranging  from  one  to  ten 
dollars  each.  All  standing  room  had 
been  disposed  of,  and  wagons  had  been 
drawn  under  every  window.  Two  hours 
before  the  time  set  for  opening  the  doors 
an  impatient  throng  of  miners,  with  a 
smaller  sprinkling  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, was  surging  about  the  church. 
When  the  crowd  was  admitted  my  sturdy 
ushers  were  swept  off  their  feet.  The 
audience  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  what 
seats  their  tickets  called  for ;  the  first  to  arrive 
took  the  best  places  and  left  the  rest  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

What  a  motley  assembly  it  was !  Some  attempt 
had  been  made  at  holiday  attire ;  but  boots  with 
trousers  tucked  in  at  the  tops,  gray  woolen  shirts 
open  at  the  throat,  and  slouch  hats,  were  the 
prevailing  modes.  A  few  minutes  before  the 
time  for  the  concert  to  begin  my  friend  who 
had  handled  the  gun  so  skilfully  rose  and  said : 
"Feller  citizens,  I  know  ye  ain't  used  to  settin' 
in  the  house  with  yer  hats  off,  and  ye  may  ketch 
bad  colds  if  ye  take  'em  off;  but  this  is  our  own 
leetle  Emmy  we've  met  here  to  honor  to-night, 
and  yer  hats  must  come  off.  Ye'll  just  have  to 
take  the  risk !" 

As  one  man  they  shouted,  "We  will !" 
At  the  appointed  time  Miss  Nevada  appeared, 
resplendent  in  a  Paris  gown  and  her  costliest 
jewels.  The  occasion  lent  a  flush  of  excitement 
to  her  cheek  and  a  tender  light  to  her  eye.  I 
had  heard  her  sing  gloriously  before,  but  never 
as  she  sang  that  night.  Her  voice  had  a  rich- 
ness, a  fullness,  a  smoothness,  and  a  sympathetic 
quality  that  even  I  did  not  know  that  it  pos- 
sessed. I  had  thought  (Continued  on  paije  366) 
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At  first,  I  used  to  sleep  deliriously  in  (ill  the  picture 
theatres.    The  semi-darkness,  the  monotony  and  hor- 
ror   of   attempting    to    read    the    illiterate    legends 
flashed  ufon  the  screens,  and  the   contaijion   of  other  sleepers,  acted   upon   my    ncn'es.     Often  I  drifted  into  the  film  resorts  merely  lo   indulge   in   the 

luxury   of  a  >KI/>. 


I  HAVE  been  seriously  invited  to  criticize 
pictures  in  the  same  way  that  I  have  criti- 
cized the  drama.  One  very  enthusiastic  gen- 
tleman said  to  me:  "The  picture  people  are 
really  hurt  at  the  silence  of  criticism.  They 
would  welcome  the  truth.  They  are  anxious  for 
it.  They  believe  that  the  critic  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  drama  would  be  tremendously 
useful  to  the  new  industry." 

Ha!  Ha!  That  amused  me  considerably.  I 
imagined  the  picture  people  who  have  had  every- 
thing their  own  way.  submitting  to  the  strictures 
of  professional  critics,  and  welcoming  them ! 
What  a  welcome  it  would  be!  How  extremely 
cordial !  I  insisted  that  it  would  be  a  perfectly 
impossible  thing  to  do,  as  the  lover  of  the  stage 
would  be  tremendously  partial,  and  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  photo  play  would  simply  give  him 
opportunities  for  ridicule  and  sarcasm. 

"Then,"  said  my  enthusiastic  friend,  "do  it 
this  way.  Review  only  the  films  that  please  you 
— those  that  you  can  honestly  praise,  and  leave 
out  the  others.  Write  only  when  you  feel  happy, 
and  be  silent  when  you  are  displeased." 

I  have  heard  this  sort  of  sophistry  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  legitimate.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested quite  often  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  writ- 
ing disapproving  comment,  and  that  the  wise 
course  would  be  to  say  nothing  at  all  about  plays 
that  fail,  but  to  let  them  go  swiftly  and  uner- 
ringly to  the  friendly  store  houses.  The  real 
lover  of  the  stage  would  find  this  proceeding  not 
only  irksome,  but  disgusting.  To  remain  silent, 
seems  easy,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing 
more  difficult  could  possibly  be  imagined.  I  have 
seen  plays  that  I  could  not  have  passed  in  silence 
— plays  the  demerits  of  which  I  felt  that  I  should 
call  from  the  house-tops — plays  that  should  have 
been  removed  like  morbid  growths. 

But  the  photo  play,  with  its  incongruities  and 
its  delectable  idiocies  never  having  received 
criticism,  has  never  seemed  to  need  it,  and  never 
will  need  it.  People  at  the  picture  houses  sit 
stodgily  through  the  five  reels,  or  three  reels, 
and  if  they  don't  like  it,  go  on  sitting  stodgily 
through  what  follows.  This  may  be  an  "ani- 
mated weekly"  or  some  views  of  Niagara  Falls. 
or  something  equally  side-tracking.  The  situa- 
tion is  saved. 

Jealous  of  the  drama  whose  very  existence 
seemed  to  be  threatened,  irate  theatre-goers,  in- 
dignant play  students,  and  angry  theatre  en- 
thusiasts have  waged  a  bitter  war  against  the 
screen — and  nobody  resented  its  apparent  invas- 


ion more  acidulatedly  than  yours  truly.  I  felt 
like  an  avenging  Nemesis,  as  though  the  awful 
situation  needed  immediate  championship.  I 
could  see  my  very  position  undermined,  and  1 
recalled  the  furious  anger  of  a  certain  theatrical 
manager  who  said  to  me  one  day:  "I'll  drive 
you  from  the  theatre,  where  you  have  stayed  too 
long,  and  I'll  force  you  to  write  up  moving  pic- 
tures." 

This,  at  the  time,  was  looked  upon  as  the  very 
acme  of  acute  degradation  and  the  threat  seemed 
too  inane  to  merit  consideration.  1  may  as  well 
say  that  the  inflamed  manager  aforesaid,  has 
himself  gone  into  the  movie-.,  rushed  there  by 
the  fever  of  pecuniary  speculation,  and  that  I 
have  not!  He  "beat  me  to  it."  His  idle  threat, 
however,  lost  for  a  time  its  vapidly  splenetic 
flavor,  and  it  has  looked  very  much  as  though 
the  critic  of  the  drama,  if  he  wanted  to  live  (you 
may  say:  why  should  he?)  would  have  to 
analyze  the  truculent  photo-plays.  So  I  listened 
interestedly  to  the  irate  theatre-goers,  indignant 
play  students,  and  angry  theatre  enthusiasts.  I 
know  one  critic  who  has  seen  two  pictures  only 
in  his  life,  and  theirs!  I  have  met  several  first- 
nighters  who  have  never  been  in  a  picture  house 
at  all,  and  are  really  quite  proud  of  themselves. 
I  have  listened  to  actors  who  would  feel  ashamed 
to  be  seen  in  the  film  theatres,  and — this  is  quite 
humorous — I  have  run  across  picture  stars  who 
have  told  me  that  they  couldn't  bear  to  watch 
the  screens,  except  to  see  their  own  work  and 
judge  it  dispassionately. 

I  have  never  found  any  actors  who  told  me 
that  they  enjoyed  sitting  in  the  picture  houses. 
and  who  frequented  them  as  a  pastime !  Even 
some  whose  names  have  become  hopelessly  in- 
volved in  the  picture  industries,  have  no  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  thing  as  an  ''art." 

"I'm  in  it  for  what  I  can  get  out  of  it,"  is  the 
usual  classic  remark,  "and  I  may  as  well  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

All  this  was  food  to  me.  I  felt  that  it  was 
avenging  the  drama  most  effectively — just  as 
though  the  drama  needed  avenging,  and  was  un- 
able to  take  care  of  its  own  chaste  self.  How- 
ever, for  the  sake  of  my  own  claims  to  justice 
and  impartiality.  I  will  admit  that  I  visited  the 
picture  houses  regularly,  in  order  to  try  and 
accustom  myself  to  their  influence.  Although  I 
have  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  voice  of  the 
majority,  I  considered  that  it  would  be  ludicrous 
to  wrap  myself  up  in  a  cloak  of  relentless  ex- 
clusiveness,  and  stand  aloof  from  a  "pastime" 


that  had  made  such  tremendous  headway.  Even 
though  I  attach  extreme  faith  to  the  voice  of 
the  minority ! 

At  first.  1  used  to  sleep  deliciously  in  all  the 
picture  theatres.  The  semi-darkness,  the  nm- 
notony  and  horror  of  attempting  to  read  the 
illiterate  legends  flashed  upon  the  screens,  and 
the  contagion  of  other  sleepers,  acted  upon  my 
nerves.  Often  I  drifted  into  the  film  resorts 
merely  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  nap-  which 
came  to  me  as  ^weetly,  as  swiftly,  and  as  un- 
expectedly as  it  has  done  in  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

What  a  soothing  and  refreshing  lethargy  it 
was!  Even  the  execrable  "music"  ground  nut 
on  tin  pans  by  uninspired  tinkers  lulled  me  t» 
a  dulcet  repose.  1  had  found  a  cure  for  in- 
somnia at  last.  No  matter  how  febrile,  and 
quickly  pulsed  I  happened  to  me  as  I  entered 
the  cinema  palace.  I  was  "let  down"  and  com- 
pletely unstrung  before  it  was  time  to  leave. 
It  was  nepenthe! 

That  was  in  the  early  days.  I  persisted  in  my 
efforts  to  understand  the  pastimes  of  the  masses 
— or  at  least  their  alleged  pastimes.  I  went  to 
see  the  big  pictures  like  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation" 
just  as  I  used  to  go  and  see  fireworks  at  Coney 
Island,  or  years  ago,  the  Kiralfy  pageants.  I 
even  bought  picture  "literature"  as  a  curiosity. 
and — yes — interviewed  a  few  stars  like  Mary 
Pickford,  and  Clara  Kimball  Young,  and 
Maurice  Costello.  I  mortified  my  snul.  as  it 
were,  and  felt  the  satisfaction  that  the  ascetic 
must  experience,  as  he  torments  himself  rigidly 
and  picturesquely.  I  found  that  the  picture 
people  talked  in  the  same  strain  that  the  drama 
folks,  years  ago,  used  to  affect.  You  know  the 
stuff  I  mean — they  ,vere  all  "impelled"  to  pic- 
tures by  a  quite  irresistible  desire :  they  loved 
the  work  for  its  own  sake,  and  they  considered 
that  they  were  educating  the  dear  masses,  and 
making  their  gray  lives  better  and  more  finely 
balanced  !  Piffle,  of  course,  but  not  one  bit 
worse  than  the  stage  emitted  in  the  youth  fid 
days  of  the  interview. 

And  gradually  my  \iewpoint  changed,  my  ideas 
enlarged,  the  poignancy  of  my  indignation  de- 
creased, and  a  curious  thing  happened.  Instead 
of  insisting  that  the  screens  had  pushed  the 
drama  into  a  back  seat,  and  had  monopolized 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  stage.  T  discovered 
that  the  screens  were  the  veritable  scavengers  of 
the  amusement  world,  that  they  could  be  relied 
upon  to  remove  from  the  theatre  all  that  the 
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theatre  couldn't  possibly  want — things  that  it 
had  ignobly  fattened  upon  in  less  felicitous  days 
— and  that  like  certain  beetles,  they  gorged  them- 
selves upon  the  very  material  that  the  "legiti- 
mate" had  never  before  been  able  to  rid  itself 
of. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  early  days  of  my 
critical  career  when  in  "off"  weeks  of  drama,  I 
used  to  go  to  outlying  theatres,  and  review  the 
cheap  melodramas,  and  the 
vulgar  knockabout  farces  that 
were  popular  in  the  "ten- 
twent- and -thirts."  I  never 
went  to  these  resorts  seri- 
ously, but  merely  for  the 
sake  of  showing  how  ridicu- 
lous they  were  and  bow  much 
humor  lurked  in  the  blood- 
and-thunder  melodramas,  and 
bow  little  humor  prevailed 
in  the  farces  and  comedies. 
There  were  half  a  dozen  the- 
atres at  which  this  sort  of 
entertainment  used  to  be 
blazoned  forth,  and  really 
some  of  the  offerings  were 
quite  gorgeously  "low  brow." 

The  gallery  gods  revelled, 
and  were  just  as  well  worth 
studying  as  the  plays  them- 
selves. It  was  all  eminently 
proper — very  much  more 
"proper"  than  the  kid-glove 
theatres  downtown.  ThemOJ, 
as  a  general  thing  is  clean- 
minded.  The  gallery  would 
not  tolerate  situations  that 
the  high -class  playwright 
never  hesitates  to  put  for- 
ward. Virtue  invariabl) 
triumphed,  and  vice  got  it  in 
the  neck  in  short  order ! 

This  could  be  safely  relied 
upon.  No  matter  if  some  of 
the  scenes  seemed  to  be 
"verging'1  on  the  unutter- 
able :  at  the  fitting  moment, 
the  hero  arrived  demonstra- 
ting "manly  vigor,"  the  heroine  realized  that 
here  was  a  real  man,  and  the  nefarious  gentle- 
man who  had  been  profoundly  hissed  throughout 
the  performance,  slunk  off  to  the  tune  of  ap- 
plause from  the  never-failing  gallery. 

This  sort  of  thing  died,  but  just  as  we  know 
that  no  form  of  energy  can  ever  be  really  de- 
stroyed, it  cropped  up  again,  and  the  very  things 
that  we  used  to  laugh  at  as  disfigurements  of 
the  dignity  of  the  stage  reappeared,  and  have 
since  that  time  never  failed  to  reappear  in  the 
picture  houses. 

To  continue — I  have  never  "let  up''  in  my 
zealous  patronage  of  the  films.  The  one  thing 
that  did  stick  in  my  gills — as  the  saying  is — was 
the  fact  that  the  dramatic  stars — those  who  had 
won  fame  and  repute  and  position  through  the 
stage — went  over  to  the  pictures  for  a  consider- 
ation. For  a.  long  time,  I  couldn't  bear  that.  It 
seemed  cruel,  like  pitiful  renegation,  like  de- 
serting one's  colors,  and  the  situation  took  on 
a  peculiar  blackness.  I  watched  innumerable 
stage  artists  pulling  faces  in  front  of  the  camera 
and  entering  into  competition  with  the  few  who 
had  made  reputations  by  just  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  be  genuine  picture  stars  I  had  interviewed, 
Mary  Pickford,  Clara  Kimball  Young,  and 
Maurice  Costello,  were  recruited  by  the  lumin- 
aries of  the  "spoken  drama"  and  people  like 
Ethel  Barrymore,  and  Marie  Tempest,  and 
Robert  Edeson  came  into  vogue  for  this  par- 
ticular form  of  entertainment  which  years  ago, 
they  would  have  looked  upon  as  a  distinct 
"come  down." 


The  very  same  thing  happened  in  "vaudeville" 
some  years  ago!  All  the  most  expensive  people 
seemed  to  desert  the  stage,  and  go  to  the  variety 
houses.  Names  that  had  flashed  electrically  from 
the  housetops  of  Broadway  actually  appeared  on 
the  same  bills  as  trained  cockatoos,  and  talking 
dogs,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  freak  voices. 
No  name  was  too  sacred  for  "vaudeville." 
What  happened?  • 
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Why,  nothing  at  all.  Worthy  people  who 
needed  a  little  extra  spending  money,  earned  it 
in  this  manner,  and  returned  to  the  stage  none 
the  worse  for  their  experience.  The  stage  did 
not  refuse  to  take  them  back;  on  the  contrary, 
it  rejoiced  when  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  return  to  the  unsinking  ship,  and  welcomed 
them. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  help  admiring  the 
youth  and  the  energy  and  the  grim  determina- 
tion of  the  pictures.  As  for  the  picture  "press 
agents"  they  are  eternally  droll,  doing  the  same 
"stunts"  for  the  new  industry  that  they  used  to 
do  for  the  old  one.  It  seems  like  the  good  old 
times  to  read  the  items  seriously  published  in 
newspapers :  "Miss  So-and-So  is  collecting 
beetles";  "Mr.  Three-Stars  went  to  a  ball  last 
night";  "Miss  Snooks  received  admiring  letters 
from  half  a  dozen  out-of-town  Lotharios";  "Mr. 
Asterisk  had  offers  from  ten  film  companies," 
and  "Miss  This-and-That  received  a  salary  com- 
puted to  be  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  minute." 

It  is  all  very  gay  and  alluring.  The  finest  at- 
traction that  a  picture  arti?t  offers  to  the  public 
mind  is  the  figure  of  his  weekly  wage.  When 
that  wage  is  not  mentioned,  you  feel  rather  hurt, 
and  indignant,  as  though  some  vital  truth  were 
being  concealed  from  you.  You  resent  it.  Miss 
Geraldine  Farrar,  who  for  years  had  "shone"  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  whose 
"salary"  no  man  knew — for  the  patrons  of  that 
institution  have  long  ago  learned  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  mere  gain  is  sordid  and  inartistic — 
came  into  the  glare  of  the  picture  world  pre- 


pared to  take  a  popular  place  there.  No  men- 
tion of  "art,"  of  aspirations,  or  of  views,  but 
tremendous  emphasis  upon  the  question  of 
money !  This  was  reckoned  out  in  the  easy  terms 
that  the  popular  mind  adores.  We  were  told 
the  exact  figure  that  Miss  Farrar  thought  she 
received  per  minute — I  think  it  was  two  dollars, 
with  due  apologies  to  poor  "Jimmie"  Russell — 
•  and  this  gave  us  extreme  joy.  Long  before  the 
Farrar  pictures  were  "re- 
leased" (and  I  admit  that  I 
love  the  expression  "released" 
as  there  is  such  a  delicious 
suggestion  of  hopeless  thral- 
dom about  it)  their  popular- 
ity was  assured,  for  it  was 
all  so  expensive,  and  so  gilt- 
edged. 

This  money  mania  that 
rages  in  the  picture  world. 
is  a  particularly  line  and  de- 
sirable thing — for  our  be- 
loved drama.  The  scavenger 
beetles  eat  up  all  these  ugl\. 
-<|t:alid  report^,  and  leave  the 
le.nitimate  stage  free  from 
such  inpcrtinence  and  irrele- 
vance. The  picture  artists 
are  judged  by  the  published 
s'.ories  of  their  remuneration. 
These  are  colossal — Munch- 
ausen  legends,  Scheherc^idi 
histories  of  pellucid  extrava- 
gance, travellers'  tales  thi.t 
lose  nothing  by  the  telling. 
The  new  industry  grows 
apace  on  this  wealth  of 
charmingly  Arabian  -  Night- 
like  fiction — cheap  but  garishly 
amusing,  and  I  fancy  it 
really  deceives  nobody. 

The  public  mind  is  fed 
with  these  narratives  of  un- 
precedented earnings  and  the 
tremendous  sums  that  are 
poured  into  the  pockets  of 
those  who  stand  before  the 
camera  and  pull  faces.  It 
has  all  developed  into  a  sort  of  jest — like  the 
mother-in-law  joke,  but,  of  course,  it  is  reared 
on  a  firmer  foundation,  as  poor  mother-in-law 
was  never  made  a  butt  for  dollars  and  cents. 

The  biggest  actors,  when  "induced  to  accept 
picture  engagements,"  never  fail  to  credit  it  all 
to  the  swollen  emoluments  offered  them.  Even 
in  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson's  "press  work," 
when  it  was  announced  that  he  would  not  pull 
faces  before  the  camera,  it  was  declared  that  he 
had  "refused  the  largest  offer"  ever  made  to  " 
legitimate  actor. 

Instead  of  pushing  the  drama  to  a  back  seat, 
as  we  were  jealously  afraid  that  the  screens,  by 
protesting  too  much,  would  surely  do,  the  pic- 
tures are  giving  it  a  dignity,  a  reserve,  a  splen- 
did assurance,  and  an  unique  position  that  it  has 
scarcely  ever  held  before.  The  contempt  in 
which  it  was  once  held — when  its  actors  were 
vagabonds — vanished  long  ago,  but  there  were 
always  cranks  and  narrow-minded  people  anxi- 
ous to  regard  the  stage  as  "unworthy."  When 
pictures  have  raged  for  a  time  longer,  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  legitimate  drama  will  be  in  a 
position  that,  without  pictures,  it  might  never 
have  gained. 

The  photo  plays  with  their  cheap  appeal,  and 
their  malignantly  trashy  stories,  would  be 
laughed  out  of  the  modern  theatre.  I  daresay 
that  I  have  sat  through  a  hundred,  in  my  efforts 
to  cope  with  the  picture  situation.  They  arc  not 
"criticized."  They  have  not  given  birth  to  a 
new  race  of  critics.  They  are  the  finest  answers 
to  the  assertion  (Continued  on  /"fly 
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By  LUCY  FRANCE  PIERCE 

AXI'.W    type    of    play,    an    experiment    in 
dramaturgy    called    "Grotesques,"    had    its 
inception    recently    in    the    Little   Theatre, 
Chicago.     Called  a  decoration  in  black  and  white, 
this  dioramic  tragedy  by  Cloyd  Head  has  stirred 
something    of    wonder    because    of    the    striking 
originality    of    idea    and    workmanship    and    be- 
cause of  the  skill  in  staging  and  presentation  by 
Maurice  Browne. 

\\nrking  in  harmony  author  and  director  have 
evolved  a  completely  new  method,  a  vision  of  a 
coming  kind  of  drama.  Orily  an  experiment, 
perhaps  a  little  incomplete  as  yet,  it  still  reveals 
a  manner  so  unique  that  many  are  predicting  it 
to  be  the  pioneer  of  what  may  be  the  usual  sys- 
tem, perhaps  a  score  of  years  hence.  It  reveals 
a  tendency  toward  a  new  economy  of  expression 
in  which  the  too-much  visual  and  the  too-much 
talk  of  current  methods  will  merge  their  vital 
characteristics  into  a  daring,  idealistic,  symbolic, 
subtle  and  swiftly  adroit  series  of  dramatic  re- 
velations of  life. 

In  "Grotesques"  Capulchard,  a  so-called  demi- 
urge, known  to  the  moderns  as  Fate  takes  his 
place  upon  the  stage.  Before  him 
in  grim  and  silent  conclave  sit 
the  gods  themselves,  known  as 
Audience.  Behind  the  visible 
deus-ex-machina  rises  a  black 
background  showing  two  conven- 
tional stark  trees  white  as  the 
bloodless  Indian-pipe  of  the  hem- 
lock forest.  A  moon  swings  be- 
tween them,  a  thing  shining 
blandly  like  illuminated  ivory.  At 
the  base  of  the  tree  trunks  laps 
a  wavy  brook  out  of  which 
springs  a  solitary  lotus  flower.  In 
front  of  the  demi-urge  separating 
him  and  the  scene  from  the  place 
of  the  gods  is  a  huge  black  four- 
sided  frame.  As  the  gods  gaze 
:oward  the  frame  they  behold 
this  Capulchard,  black-robed  with 
pencil  lines  of  white,  a  sardonic 
figure  with  long  tense  fingers  out- 
lined vaguely  against  the  scene 
within.  This  scene  with  its  bor- 
der of  black  is  called  the  decora- 
tion. It  is  a  symbolic  concept  of 
the  world  at  large. 


•    The  Man    Motif  and  the  Woman   Motif. 
Man    (Knowles   Kntriken);   Woman    (Gwendolen   Foulke). 
Man — -"The  gods  have  me  their  outlaw  made!" 


The  Girl  Motif  with  sign  of  bird  entering  the  decoration. 

"A  Girl,   in  white,  alone,  beside  the  pattern  brook. 

I  wander  without  fear,  of  fear  not  having  heard." 

Behind  the  frame  lying  inert,  all  slack  and 
drooping  like  a  showman's  puppets  is  a  group 
of  actors  garbed  in  black  and  white.  They  rep- 
resent five  decorative  motifs:  the  man-motif,  the 
woman-motif,  the  girl-motif,  the  sprite-motif, 
and  the  crone-motif.  These  are  Fate's  marion- 
ettes. For  the  benefit  of  the  gods  and  for  his 
own  pleasure  this  demi-urge,  a  master-craftsman 
in  design,  drags  his  puppets  within  the  decora- 
tion, endows  them  with  voice,  character,  feeling, 
will  and  cynically  watches  them  work  out  some 
pattern  of  life. 


The  S'prite  Motif  and  the  Girl  Motif 

Smite   (Edward   Balzerit);   Girl    (Miriam   Kiper). 

They   shall   have   freedom,   even   as   they   wish!" 

With  these  five  motifs  Fate  weaves  many  de- 
signs of  life.  He  directs  his  puppets  into  mul- 
titudinous poses  and  bids  them  feel  and  speak. 
They  strive  desperately  to  work  out  their  own 
designs  with  many  a  rebellion  against  the  wizard- 
director.  But  Fate  ultimately  controls  them ;  for 
life  is  merely  a  decoration  of  Fate,  every 
situation  a  design  of  the  demi-urge  himself. 
Life  is  Fate's  own  series  of  moving  pictures,  and 
through  his  cinema  drama  of  humanity  he  moves 
his  puppets  dexterously,  always  avoiding  the 
obvious,  sweeping  the  canvas  clean  before  the 
anti-climax  arrives. 

Like  the  sharply-defined  scene  and  the  puppets 
that  move  with  mechanical  precision  through  it, 
the  text  of  the  play  itself  is  a  staccato  and  sym- 
bolic study  in  emotions  in  acutely  limned  con- 
trast; it  reveals  a  clash  of  primitive  impulses,  a 
rushing  view  of  fundamental  instincts  at  war 
creating  situations;  it  embodies  the  eternal 
triangle  in  varied  phase;  it  discloses  not  only  the 
eternal  triangle  and  its  attendant  struggle,  but 
the  futility  of  such  struggle.  The  author  has 
not  attempted  to  dramatize  love  or  any  other 
human  motive  in  a  concrete  sense.  In  decorative 
form  he  shows  that  life  is  nothing  but  a  despotic- 
procession  of  designs  or  patterns;  that  love,  hate, 
courage,  renunciation,  worship,  innocence,  re- 
morse rebellion  are  but  flitting  and  fantastic  or- 
naments in  a  gigantic  universal  show. 

At  the  outset  Capulchard  advances  and  ad- 
dresses the  gods : 

"This  is  a  forest — that  is  a  Grotesque, 
You    will    find    the    forest    somewhere 
thought. 

*    *     I  draw  you  these  Grotesques, 
I   design  a  world  for  you  in  black  and  white. 
Woman  and  man;  old  age;  youth  and  the  sprite, 
Woman  and  man  again  in  many  forms 
And  different  episodes,  each  with   its  tang, 
And  each  a  sign  for  the  thing  signified." 

There  follows  the  first  design.     Softly  adown 
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the  shadowy  night  a  song  comes  through  the 
forest.  Fate  listens.  The  Woman  sings  a  song 
of  love,  of  hate;  yet  unconscious  of  both  she- 
awaits  her  beloved.  Fate  lifts  her  out  of  his 
marionette-box.  She  brings  the  kiss  into  the 
world.  But  finding  the  path  of  the  stream  of 
life  too  chill  she  glides  out  of  the  decoration. 

"Therewith,  she  and  the  epi- 
sode stop  short,"  cries  Fate. 

"Inceptive  decoration ;  play 
it  out, 

Each  as  you  will,  the  se- 
quence unenslaved. 

'Tis  naught  to  these  Gro- 
tesques, unconscious  strings 

Scraped  into  melody,  but 
else  inert. 

And  yet,  why  hunt  your 
pleasure  to  its  death? 

Ignore  the  ending,  trace  a 
new  design." 

The  Sprite  is  lifted  into 
the  decoration  exhorting  the 
crinkled  stream  to  dance. 
He  stands  grimacing  at  the 
clown-moon.  Fate  beckons 
and  he  leaps  into  a  shadow 
dance,  rapid,  spontaneous. 
Yet  the  design  wants  count- 
erbalance and  Fate  lifts  the 
Girl  into  the  picture.  He 
gives  her  the  symbol— "bird." 
She  enters  in  the  controlled 
and  exaggerated  manner  of 
the  early  Grotesques,  her 
movements  idyllic.  She  wan- 
ders along  the  stream  with- 
out fear,  caressing  the  sign 
of  bird.  The  Sprite  beholds 
her,  stands  hungrily,  struck 
motionless. 

Fate  then  extricates  the 
Man-motif  from  the  puppet 
box  and  places  him  at  the 
edge  of  the  decoration.  Slung 
to  his  left  side  is  a  quiver 
containing  one  arrow.  His 
movements  are  sculpturesque 
like  a  relief,  economic,  an- 
gular, rhythmical.  Man's 
tendency  is  to  prolong  a  ges- 
ture, to  create  and  retain  a 
pose  and  to  balance  any 
change  in  the  decoration. 
With  firm  tread,  fearless, 
Man  comes  through  this 
strange  wood.  He  pauses, 
looks  at  Girl.  Her  dreams 
af  right  him ;  he  flies.  Fate 
commands  him  to  stand. 
Man  controlled,  assumes  an 
attitude  of  protection 
towards  Girl.  His  courage 
awakens  love.  But  Sprite 
beckons  her  and  she  follows ; 
so  Man  cannot  hold  her. 

Fate  then  readjusts  the  de- 
sign ;  the  new-motives  Woman 
as  Queen,  Man  as  Outlaw. 
Woman  beholds  her  dawn 
blackened;  she  moves  to  the 
edge  of  the  decoration  and 
falls  inert  out  of  the  design. 
Man,  enraged,  lets  fly  an  im- 
aginary arrow  at  Fate  who 
deflects  it  with  a  motion  of 
his  hand.  The  Outlaw, 
baffled,  stares  aghast.  Fate  mocks  him.  Man 
kneels  to  Fate  for  mercy ;  he  builds  an  altar  to 
the  gods.  So  Fate  again  lifts  Woman  to  the 
edge  of  the  decoration — a  crown  upon  her  brow, 
in  her  eyes  the  sign  of  grief.  She  sees  the  Man ; 
she  starts  back  in  dread.  But  Man  loves  wholly 
now  and  Woman  is  about  to  stoop  to  him  when 
Fate  again  separates  them  with  a  gesture  and 


again  places  Girl,  as  maiden-in-waiting,  at  the 
edge  of  the  decoration.  True  to  character  Man 
with  conventionalized  movement  creeps  into  the 
forest  and  falls  inert. 

Girl  merges  into  a  new  design.  Fate  hedges 
her  with  a  storm.  In  terror  Girl  seeks  shelter 
beneath  the  trees  when  the  demi-urge  lifts  the 
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n    recently   in   the   title   role   of   "Beau    Brummell"   at   the   Cort 

sinister  Crone-motif  into  the  decoration. 

"What  would  she  teach?"  Girl  asks  of  Fate 
curiously. 

"White  cheeks  to  flame  and  burn 
Till  all  their  fire  is  dead,"  the  demi-urge  replies. 

Again  he  lifts  the  Man-motif,  now  clothed  in 
a  monastic  garb  and  places  him  at  the  edge  of 
the  decoration. 


"He  shall   forget  Woman-motif  now, 

Priest  mind  has  use;   it  keeps  the  scene  intact. 

Only  vaguely  Man  remembers  Woman  now;  he 
has  journeyed  far,  he  has  an  offering  in  his 
hand,  a  living  flower,  a  sign  of  pure  devotion. 
Girl  accepts  the  flower  and  moves  with  delicate 
conventionalized  movement  to  the  altar  whereon 

she  places  it.  Man  loves 
^___^^____  Girl;  but  scenes  must  move 

swiftly     for     this     master- 

craftsman,  so  Fate  intervene-- 

again. 

"I    know    that    I    shall    never 

see   her   more,"    Man   cries 

in  agony. 
"Beyond  this  length  of  forest 

all  is  void. 

How   can   the  gods  stand   1>> 
.    and  see  so  fair 
And  innocent  a  motif  perish 

—yet 
Raise   not   nne   band   to  help 

her  or  restrain  ! 
Do  they  snatch  joy  from  her 
I    •       unhappiness?" 


"The  gods  are  kind,  but 
wish  to  be  amused,"  the 
demi-urge  smiles. 

"Obey    the    decoration  !      Be 

not  like 
The  Marionette  who  learned 

that      there      were      strings 

and,  seeking  independence. 

severed   them." 

The  monastic  garb  is 
dropped  from  Man.  Fate 
wills  Woman  again  into  the 
picture.  The  great  mystery 
of  their  life,  their  deep- 
grounded  love  again  con- 
fronts them.  Woman  begs 
Man  fly,  since  she  brings 
only  unhappiness. 

"We'll   make   our   own   de- 
sign!"    Man    cries,    as     Fate 
stands    by    laughing    at    their 
-     presumption. 

"How  slight  a  breath  would 
puff  them  pell-mell  into 
space, 

And  free  the  canvas  for 
another  theme  !''  be  sneers. 

A  mad  courage  sei/r-, 
Woman.  She  is  prepared  at 
last  to  embrace  happiness 
when  the  demi-urge  abruptly 
halts  her  impulse  at  the 
word  of  duty.  Duty  !  The 
woman  smiles  in  ecstacv  ; 
Fate  touches  her  shoulder 
and  she  quietly  steps  from 
the  decoration.  Plucking  the 
lotus  from  the  stream  he  of- 
fers it  to  Man  who  tastes 
and  wanders  far  into  the 
forest.  Thus  ends  revolt. 

But  doubtless  they  will 
strive  once  more  ;  indeed,  Fate 
gives  them  incarnation,  lifts 
the  Woman-motif  and  bids 
her  once  again  be  Temptress, 
and  Man  a  Knight  In  this 
ill-sign  of  life  the  Woman 
pleads  there  is  no  duty 
greater  than  their  lo\e.  re- 
minding  Man  the  gods  are 
powerless  except  to  gaze. 

They  find  their  love  ;  the  gods  stare  ;  Man  is  ter- 
rified; he  feels  their  eyes  upon  him.  The 
Woman  protests;  she  will  not  surrender  1m  e 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  strengthless  gods.  But 
those  ancient  staring  eyes  that  will  outlive  moon 
and  stars  seem  to  compel  submission.  Man  ex- 
coriates himself  but  finally  flings  defiance.  He 
demands  freedom  (Continued  on  page  364) 
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A  real   bit   of   "shadow   drama" — Pauline 

Frederick    and    Thomas    Holding    in    the 

Famous    Players'    picturization    of    Zang- 

will's   "The   Moment    Before" 


LUC1LE   LAWRENCE 
IN   "AIDA" 


Prima     donna     soprano 
who  comes  to  the  United 
States  after  singing  with 
brilliant    success     in 
Europe.    Will  be  a  solo- 
ist  at    the    rendition   of 
Verdi's     "Manzoni     Re-    J 
(juiem"      at      the      Polo   ^ 
Grounds,    Tune    4th 


NEW    YORK    COMPOSERS    AT 
THE   HIPPODROME'S  TF.NTH   ANNIVERSARY 
Oscar  Hammerstein   (at  the  piano).      Standing,  left  to 
right:      Jerome    D.    Kern,    Louis    Hirsch,     A.     Baldwin    Sloane, 
Rudolph   Friml,  Alfred  Robyn,  Gustav  Kerker,  Hugo  Felix,  John 
Philip   Sousa,   Leslie  Stuart,   Raymond   Hubbell,  John   L.   Golden. 
Sylvio   Hein.   and   Irving   Berlin 


Gillies 

Pasquale    Amato,    tne    Metropolitan    baritone,    and    his    wife 
in  their   home 


Thompson  JOSEPH  URBAN 

The   famous  scenic   artist   at   work   on   models   for   Percy 
MacKaye's  Masque 


INTERESTING     SNAPSHOTS     OF     SOME     THEATRICAL     NOTABILITIES 
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AS    KING   HENRY   VIII 


WHY  don't  you  bring  Lyn  Harding  to 
America?"  I  asked  of  Charles  Frohman 
some  six  years  ago  in  London. 

"Do  you  think  I  want  to  kill  my  own  stars?" 
challenged  the  great  manager. 

It  was  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  in  the  Strand, 
and  "The  Speckled  Band,"  a  successor  to  "S,her- 
lock  Holrqes,"  was  the  play  in  which  Mr.  Harding 
appeared  as  the  central  figure.  His  searching 
and  brilliant  performance  of  the  decadent  hero 
swept  a  coldly  critical  London  audience  off  its 
feet,  and  aroused  the  American  actors  in  the 
theatre  to  generous  cheers.  The  whirligig  of 
time  has  brought  Mr.  Harding  to  America,  and 
not  since  Constant  Coquelin,  premier  comedian 
of  Paris,  came  to  America  years  ago  in  the  sup- 
port of  another  French  star,  and  made  the  tri- 
umph of  the  event  his  own,  has  any  actor  from 
overseas  won,  unheralded  and  by  sheer  art,  so 
unbroken  a  series  of  "hits."  At  the  New  Am- 
sterdam Theatre,  Mr.  Harding  has  just  crowned 
his  career  with  a  notably  fine  and  vivid  imper- 
sonation of  the  title  role  in  "King  Henry  VIII," 
in  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  Shakespearean  Tercen- 
tenary Festival. 

Although  a  figure  of  prominence  on  the  English 
stage,  where  he  had  been  for  a  long  time  asso- 
ciated with  Tree,  Lyn  Harding  was  quite  un- 
known to  American  audiences  when  he  was 
brought  to  this  country  some  three  or  four  sea- 
sons ago  by  William  A.  Brady  as  leading  man 
for  Grace  George.  From  along  the  route  of  Miss 
George's  brief  tour  came  seismic  rumblings  to 
the  effect  that  the  new  actor  had  -scored  very 
heavily  in  "Just  To  Get  Married,"  a  rather  in- 
consequent piece  produced  in  Chicago;  but 
neither  that  play,  nor  "Much  Ado  About  Noth- 
ing," in  which  Mr.  Harding  was  hailed  as  an 
ideal  Benedick,  seemed  to  be  quite  fitted  to  the 
star,  and  so  Miss  George  closed  her  season  with- 
out bringing  her  new  leading  man  to  Broadway. 

This  was  a  piece  of  good  luck  for  the  man- 
agement of  an  all-star  revival  of  "Oliver. Twist," 
who  were  looking  for  a  Bill  Sykes  for  that  im- 
posing production.  Mr.  Harding,  who  had 
played  "Bill"  with  Tree  in  London,  was  handed 
the  part,  and  his  New  York  debut  was  accom- 
plished. 


Lyn  Harding 

A  Versatile  Player 

By  HELEN  TEN  BROECK 
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AS  SVKXI1ALI    IX   "TRILBY1 


White 


AS   BILL   SYKES   IN   "OLIVER  TWIST" 

1  he  sensational  hit  he  scored  as  Dickens'  virile 
villain  upset  all  calculations  of  the  management, 
and  made  Bill  Sykes  the  dominant  figure  of  the 
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IX   "THE  SPKCKLKI)    HAND" 

piece,  instead  of  Old  Kngin,  admirably  played  by 
our  own  Nat  Goodwin,  the  Nancy  Sykes  of  Con- 
stance Collier,  or  the  pathetic  name  part  en- 
trusted to  Marie  Doro.  As  Bill  Sykes  had  been 
rather  discounted  in  the  casting  of  the  piece.  Mr. 
Harding's  success  in  "running  away  with  the 
show,"  as  actors  phrase  it,  was  the  more  sur- 
prising; but  it  carried  the  play  to  triumph  and 
established  Lyn  Harding  as  a  factor  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  the  dramatic  equation  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Belasco  promptly  placed  the  new  leading 
man  under  contract  to  play  the  ardent  Irish  lover 
in  "Years  of  Discretion,"  and  for  a  season  he 
delighted  audiences  at  the  Belasco  Theatre  in 
that  happy  whimsy  of  middle  age  romance.  Re- 
called by  a  previous  contract  to  England,  Mr. 
Harding  spent  last  season  in  London,  returning 
to  play  the  role  of  Svengali  with  Phyllis-Neilson 
Terry.  Again  he  was  acclaimed  by  critics  as 
having  found  more  in  the  role  of  the  sinister 
hypnotist  than  had  been  brought  out  by  any 
previous  impersonator  of  DuMaurier's  dark- 
browed  musician.  Illness,  however,  cut  short  Miss 
Neilson-Terry's  season,  and  again  Mr.  Harding 
returned  to  New  York  to  create  the  central  role 
in  Arthur  Hopkins'  production  of  "The  Devil's 
Garden."  At  the  close  of  the  N"e\v  York  run  of 
that  piece,  Mr.  Harding  was  engaged  by  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  to  appear  in  his  old  role  of  Henry 
VIII,  which  he  had  played  in  the  London  pro- 
duction of  the  play  at  His  Majesty's. 

An  acute  dramatic  intelligence,  a  stalwart 
physique,  a  wide  and  searching  knowledge  of 
Shakespearean  tradition,  a  deep  and  reverent  re- 
gard for  the  dramatist,  and  an  impassioned  love 
for  Wales  and  all  things  Welsh — these  qualities 
greet  you  the  moment  you  meet  Lyn  Harding, 
who  never  fails  to  disclose  his  Welsh  nativity 
with  a  patriotic  pride. 

"Perhaps  you  forget  that  'bluff  King  Hal'  was 
a  Welshman,  but  if  you  refresh  your  memor;,  by 
a  glance  at  English  history,  you  will  see  at  once 
that  Henry  VIII,  second  of  the  Tudor  Kings, 
was  the  great-grandson  of  Owen  Tudor,  the 
Welsh  knight,  whose  wife  was  Queen  Catherine. 
widow  of  Henry  V." 

It  is  Lyn   Harding  who  speaks,  and  when 
player  talks  about  Welsh  bards,  Welsh  a< 
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Welsh  kings,  it  is  worth  anyone's  while  to  listen. 
Mr.  Harding  has  made  the  self  indulgent  King 
Hal,  the  central  figure  of  Sir  Herbert  Tree's 
first  Tercentenary  festival  production.  To  audi- 
ences trained  to  regard  Queen  Katherine  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey  as 
dividing  interest  in 
the  play,  the  amazing 
verisimilitude  with 
which  Mr.  Harding 
invests  the  role, 
comes  as  a  sort  of 
Shakespearean  shock. 
One  hastens  home 
from  the  theatre  to 
reread  "King  Henry 
VI  II,"  and  discover  that  the  sin- 
ister sensualist  painted  by  tradi- 
tion is  quite  unlike  the  "Henry 
V11I"  of  Shakespeare,  which  is 
faithfully  pictured  in  the  char- 
acterization of  Mr.  Harding. 

"For  two  reasons  I  enjoyed 
studying  King  Henry,"  said  Mr. 
Harding,  "and  for  three  reasons 

]  c"J°y  play'ng  the  part-   The 
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Jim    Hawkins   listens   to    Bill 
buried 
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Edward   Emery  as   study  was  a  delight  because  King 

Long  John  Silver  and    Henry  was  a  Welshman  —  the  first 

'he    Par™itnt"'CaPtain   Of   my    countrymen    I    have    ever 

had  the  good  fortune  to  play,  and 

it    was    a    delight    because    it    was    Shakespeare. 

Both  these  reasons  enter  into  the  joy  of  acting 

the  part,  and  a  third  joy—  that   of  playing  with 

Sir  Herbert  Tree  makes  this  Shakespearean   fes- 

tival   something   to    be 

long  remembered. 

"How  did  I  study 
the  part?"  Mr.  Hard- 
ing gave  a  humorous 
glance  at  the  big  table 
in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  It  was  piled 
high  with  Shakespear- 
ean literature.  Com- 
m  e  n  t  a  r  i  e  s  by  this 
writer  and  that;  Eng- 
lish essays,  our  own 
Furness  variorum 
'Henry  VIII,'  Victor 
Hug  o's  Shakespeare, 
and  several  different 
editions  of  the  plays, 
with  French  and  Ger- 
man 'explanations'  of 

the  text,  showed  that  profound  and  illuminating 
study  had  equipped  the  actor  for  his  role. 

"I  studied  King  Henry  from  all  angles  and 
by  the  light  of  all  available  documents,"  he  said, 
and  then  I  went  to  rehearsal.  Unless  you  have 
seen  Sir  Herbert  Tree  build  up  a  play  at  re- 
hearsal, you  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  his 
greatness.  To  watch  him,  to  work  with  him,  is 
a  definite  education,  and  I  cannot  imagine  a 
greater  joy  than  to  follow  out  his  line  of  thought, 
and  realize  his  conception  of  a  role  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  play  as  a  concrete  whole,  and  to 
the  other  roles  as  contributing  units." 

"How  long  was  'King  Henry  VIII'  in  re- 
hearsal ?"  I  asked. 

Mr.  Harding  stared  meditatively  at  an  old 
print  of  the  Tudor  monarch  that  graced  the 
wall. 

"I  can't  really  remember,"  he  replied  thought- 
fully. "It  was  for  some  weeks,  of  course,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  performance  of  a 
Shakespearean  production  with  Tree  is  a  re- 
hearsal; for  that  master  of  stagecraft  and  nuance 
is  forever  on  the  alert  for  shades  of  meaning 
in  an  actor's  reading,  and  if  by  any  illuminating 
flash,  one  happens  to  throw  a  new  light  on  a 
hackneyed  line,  it  is  caught  and  fixed  in  a 
moment  by  that  most  alert  and  acute  of  students." 


With  awful  candor,  I  ventured  to  express  my 
inability  to  accord  wild  admiration  to  Sir  Her- 
bert Tree  as  an  actor.  Mr.  Harding  looked  hor- 
rified— exactly,  I  fancy  as  he  would  have  looked 
had  I  mutilated  the  bust  of  Shakespeare  at  his 
elbow. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  Tree  as  Malvolio?"  he 
inquired.  "It  is  the 
finest  individual  char- 
acterization of  any 
Shakespearean  role  I 
have  seen  in  years.  It 
is  as  wonderful  in  de- 
tail as  a  Meissonier, 
as  broad  in  conception 
as  a  Durer.  And  his 
Sliylock  for  power  and 
subtlety  is  as  dtamatic 
as  it  is  intellectual.  I 
have  never  seen  Sir 
Herbert  Tree's  Sven- 
gali,' but  I  am  told  it 
is  a  characterization 
fit  to  hang  side  by  side 
with  Sir  Henry  Ir- 
ving's  performance  of 


Bones'   tales   of   pirates   and 
treasure 


Matthias     in     'The 

Bells,'     while     as     for 

his     Lear —  But 

here    I    coldly    interrupted   what   promised   to   be 

a  glowing  panegyric  and  asked   Mr.  Harding  to 

say  something  about  his  own  Svengali. 

"I  am  told,"  he  said,  "that  Svengali  has  always 
been  played  as  a  very,  very  dirty  old  party.  A 
careful  study  of  Du 
Maurier's  novel  side  by 
side  with  Paul  Potter's 
admirable  script  has  not 
convinced  me  that  he 
was  quite  so  filthy  as  he 
is  painted.  I  found  in 
the  character  a  sort  of 
left-handed  gaiety,  and 
played  him  as  a  far  less 
terrible  and  more  human 
person  than  the  critics 
who  reviewed  Miss 
Neilson  Terry's  Trilby 
had  previously  known.  I 
have  heard  actors  say 
that  no  man  with  a 
duality  of  consciousness 
can  be  quite  human  or 
normal,  and  that  there- 
fore Svengali  should  be  played  not  as  a  man 
with  a  dangerous  gift,  but  as  a  monster. 

"But  1  maintain  that  everyone  of  us  has  a 
distinct  second  mind — a  mind  within  a  mind  that 
works  quite  independently  of 
the  ordinary  mental  processes. 
Certainly  I  know  that  I  am 
always  aware  of  this  second 
consciousness  when  I  am  play- 
ing a  part.  There  is  the  mind 
that  is  cognizant  of  external 
facts,  and  there  is  the  mind 
that  directs  the  actions  of  the 
man  one  is  impersonating. 
And  it  is  when  these  two 
minds — the  mind  that  reasons 
and  the  mind  that  prompts  to 
instinctively  proper  acts  are 
fused  and  blended  into  one 
and  act  together  we  are  con- 
scious of  a  certain  joyous 
power  in  our  work — indefin- 
able but  very  strongly  felt. 
So  why  should  a  dual  mind 
even  wrongly  used,  be  re- 
garded as  a  supernatural 
thing?  My  Svengali  is  a  chap 
who  carries  out  his  merciless  ©  White  Blind 


Dr.  Livcsey,  Squire  Trelawney  and  Jim   Hawkins  examine 
the    chart 


design  of  ambition  in  controlling  the  mind  and 
the  voice  of  Trilby  without  conscience,  but  with- 
out meanness.  He  is  normal  enough  to  laugh 
and  normal  enough  to  have  been  admitted  to  the 
companionship  of  Trilby  and  her  compan- 
ions." 

Wherever  it  strays,  Mr.  llarding's  conversation 
about  the  stage  always 
returns,  1  find,  to 
Shakespeare.  A  n  d 
from  Svengali  a  n  d 
Trilby  he  turned  to 
-Sliylock.  Before  this 
chai  finds  its  way  into 
print,  Sir  Herbert 
Tree's'  production  of 
"The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  will  have  been 
given  to  the  New  York- 
public.  But  when  I 
talked  on.  Easter  Mon- 
day to  Mr.  1  larding  it 
was  as  yet  unsettled 
whether  he  would  ap- 
pear in  the  production. 
"I  hope  I  may  do  so," 
he  said,  "for  whether 
one  pays  a  great  part 
or  a  minor  one  in  a 

Shakespearean  play,  it  is  always  a  delight  to 
read  the  lines  of  the  great  bard  of  England.  It 
is  a  weariness  and  a  bitter  bore  to  repeat  over 
and  over  throughout  an  extended  run  the  words 
of  any  part  except  one  of  Shakespeare's.  At 
least  that  has  been  my  experience.  One  never 
feels  that  he  has  come  to  the  end  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  Shakespearean  role. 

And  because  Shakespeare  IS  so  interesting 
lo  tlie  actor,  because  his  infinite  variety,  his 
baffling  and  stimulating  subtlety  do  so  pique 
and  inspire  the  actor's  interest,  I  am  quite 
certain  that  notwithstanding  the  dicta  of  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  of  Tolstoi  and  other  Rus- 
sian iconoclasts  and  of  the  pessimistic  critics  of 
your  own  America  that  Shakespeare  will  never 
be  abandoned  or  crowded  off  the  stage.  Indeed, 
I  confidently  look  forward  to  celebrating  the 
tercentenary  of  the  Shakespearean  Tercentenary 
in  another  incarnation  three  hundred  years  from 
now." 

Somewhere  outside,  a  church  clock  chimed  the 
mystic  hour  of  seven,  and  while  I  longed  to 
learn  the  Welsh  actor's  views  on  reincarnation 
and  other  fascinating  and  puzzling  mysteries 
which,  coming  from  him,  could  not  fail  to  be 
of  interest,  a  voice  within  me  murmured 
sweet  nothings  about  dinner  and  I  hastened 
awav. 
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Leading   comedian    at   the    Hippodrome,    whose    comedy    is 

of  the  slap  stick  variety.      Note   conventionalized   features 

make-up,    in   which   the   rigidity   of  the  expression    creates 

amusement. 


EVERYBODY  likes  to  laugh!  Between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  people  crowd  the 
theatres  every  night,  in  New  York  City 
alone,  because  they  want  to  be  amused.  High- 
brow or  low-brow,  tired  business  man  or  dis- 
ciple of  culture,  all  are  willing  to  forget  the 
tedium  of  existence  and  meet  on  the  democratic 
level  of  the  ludicrous.  But  how  many  of  the 
thousands  who  laugh  at  the  scenes  in  a  play  are 
aware  of  the  careful  mechanism  which  has  built 
up  each  particular  chortle?  The  art  of  getting 
laughs  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  drama.  Its  recipe  con- 
sists of  a  bit  of  mathematics,  a  dash  of  psy- 
chology, a  flavoring  of  logic,  and  two  heaping 
spoonsful  of  the  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

It  might  surprise  the  average  person  to  be 
told  that  practically  every  word  and  gesture, 
from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  a  modern  com- 
edy, is  timed.  David  Belasco  is  an  enthusiastic 
exponent  of  this  method,  and  anyone  who  cared 
to  experiment,  would  find  that  the  same  speech 
and  the  same  action  occurred  at  exactly  the 
same  moment  at  each  successive  performance  of 
a  Belasco  comedy.  The  reason  for  this  is  soon 
apparent.  In  "The  Boomerang,"  there  is  the 
situation  of  a  normally  healthy  young  man,  suf- 
fering from  jealousy,  who  is  taken  to  a  doctor 
by  his  anxious  mother.  The  doctor — himself 
somewhat  flustered,  as  it  is  his  first  case — re- 
quests the  young  man  to  be  seated,  looks  him 
over  carefully,  and  then  starts  to  take  his  tem- 
perature. For  a  brief  moment  the  love-sick 
young  gentleman  gazes  uncomprehendingly  at 
the  physician. 

Right  here  is  where  the  timing  process  comes 
in.  The  audience  is  aware  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  youth's  malady,  and  when  the  doctor  begins 
his  absurd  procedure  there  is  an  inclination  to 
laugh.  They  are  amused  at  the  situation.  But, 
if  the  young  man  had  immediately  complied,  and 
allowed  the  thermometer  to  be  placed  in  his 
mouth,  this  desire  to  laugh  would  have  been 
diverted,  and  the  attention  given  to  the  ensuing 
ail  ion.  Wallace  Kddinger,  who  plays  the  part 
of  the  lovf-sirk  young  man.  makes  a  pause  here, 
say  of  ten  beats  or  so,  and  then  turns  slowly 
and  perplexedly  toward  the  doctor.  How  care- 
fully this  is  timed— one  second  too  many  and  the 
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scene  would  fall  flat— but  just  time  enough,  and 
the  gathering  ripple  of  laughter  swells  into  a 
wave  that  sweeps  spontaneously  across  the  audi- 
ence. 

"That  laugh  is  strong.  I'll  give  it  twelve  beats 
instead  of  ten,"  muses  Mr.  Eddinger  as  he  holds 
his  attitude  and  listens  to  the  gathering  mirth. 

Here  again  is  where  the  good  comedian  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  bad.  The  actor  who  plays 
comedy  must  have  a  fine  sense  of  timing.  He 
feels  out  his  audience  with  that  intuitive  sym- 
pathy which  responds  to  the  slightest  external 
stimulus.  The  moment  he  hears  a  burst  of 
laughter  his  nerves  are  tuned  like  sensitive 
aerials  to  every  vibration.  He  knows  precisely 
how  long  that  laugh  can  be  held,  or  how  far  a 
pause  may  be  carried  with  a  cumulative  effect. 
And  just  before  the  laugh  drops,  the  next  line 
must  be  spoken.  This  is  an  art  in  itself— learn- 
ing how  to  give  an  audience  full  measure  of  their 

mirth— but  still  to  hold  up  the  continuity  of  the      1rcat  ,skm-   !ies   in    techni'iuc   aml    interpretation.      N..tr 
,.  that   the  sitting  posture   makes   the  scene   more    humorous 

discourse  and  carry  them  along  with  the  chang- 
ing moods  of  the  play. 

"In  this  business  of  comedy,"  smiled   Mr.   Ed- 
dinger,   "perhaps    the    most    important    factor    in 
the    final    laugh    is    the   one    least 
suspected  of  producing  it — I  mean 
the  actor  with  the  so-called  'feed' 
line.     The  actual   words   used   by 
the     comedian,     which     may     be 
likened    to    the    fuse   that    ignites 
the    powder,    are,    in    them- 
selves, quite  prosaic  and   un- 
important.     Fifty    per    cent, 
of   the   cause   of   that    laugh 
has  been  the  preparation   for 
it,  the  building  up  to  it. 
And   in   this   preparation 
the      comedian      himself 
plays  only  a  minor  part. 
"Every   single   laugh   a 
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A    comedian    who    makes    use 
of    the    speech    impediment, 

by    using  a   lisp 
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which     the     art     of     make-up 

plays    a    large    part. 


comedian  gets  in  a  play,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Eddinger,  "could 
be  smothered  in  gloom  merely 
by  a  wrong  intonation  on  the  part  of  the  actor 
or  actress  playing  opposite  him;  even  by  a  ges- 
ture or  an  inadvertent  cough.  One  thing  the 
comedian  himself  must  do  is  to  maintain  ab- 
solute repose  during  a  laugh — oftentimes  no  easy 
matter.  The  moment  an  audience  feels  that  the 
instrument  of  their  pleasure  is  conscious  of  the 
effect  he  is  producing — flop ! — they  stop  like  a 
shot.  Although  The  Boomerang'  is  strictly 
light  comedy,  in  which  the  laughter  is  modulated, 
we  have  a  number  of  howling  farce  laughs,  and 


it  is  very  difficult  to  pretend  not  to  notice  the  in- 
terruption and  to  preserve  the  legitimate  balance 
of  the  scene     The  mechanism  used  to  attain  this 
end  is  a  change  from  what  is  known 
as    the    comedy    tone,    to    the   serious 
voice.      When    properly    executed    this 
quick    distinction    in    intonation    re-es- 
tablishes  the  scene  on   its   footing  of 
reality." 

While  timing  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
and  most  important  factor  in  laugh 
manufacture,  the  use  of  the  voice  is 
of  great  significance.  It  will  often  be 
noticed  that  some  of  the  most  humor- 
ous lines  a  comedian  speaks  are  said 
with  the  very  least  effort ;  almost  as 
"asides."  But,  though  the  laugh  ap- 
pears unexpected  and  therefore  the 
more  enjoyable,  it  has  been  painstak- 
ingly built  up.  Many  weary  hours  of 
practice  were  put  on  the  five  or  six 
words  which  caused  the  merriment, 
until  the  actor  was  satisfied  that  the 
intonation  was  neither  too  loud  nor 
too  soft,  but,  though  given  with  every 
appearance  of  nonchalance,  it  carried 
to  the  most  remote  corner  of  the 
gallery. 

"What  are  some  sure-fire  comedy 
hits?"  remarked  Charles  Rnggles, 
leading  comedian  in  "Rolling  Stones." 
"Well,  ther's  'hell'  and  'damn,'  trip- 
ping and  stumbling,  and  any  mention 
of  the  Ford  automobile.  They  always 
get  laughs.  And  you  may  not  know 
it,  but  most  of  the  real  laughs,  high- 
brow or  low-brow,  start  up  under  the 
roof — up  there  where  they  pay  fifty 
and  seventy-five  cents  to  see  the  show. 

"There  are  a  thousand  tricks  used  to  inveigle 
the  stray  laugh,"  went  on  Mr.  Ruggles.  "The 
constant  repetition  of  a  word  or  sentence  is  an 
ever-present  form  of  comedy — as  Fred  Stone's 
'MTV  good  Eddie."  Shaking  one's  fist  behind  a 
person's  back  and  then,  when  suddenly  con- 
fronted, smiling  sweetly,  is  another  sure  way  of 
getting  a  laugh.  Often  by  admitting  a  thing 
and  then  confessing  you  don't  know  what  you 
admitted,  is  stock  material :  example — 'Don't  you 
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know  what  solopsism  is?'  'Sure  I  do!  What  is 
it?'  One  very  familiar  piece  of  business  is  to 
bring  about  a  quick  transition.  One  instant 
something  has  been  said  which  causes  a  broad 
grin  to  come  to  the  listener's  face,  but  the  con- 
cluding words  change  the  grin  to  a  look  of  alarm 
or  terror.  A  thing  which  constantly  eludes  its 
pursuer  always  forces  a  giggle  out  of  an  audi- 
ence. A  rude  form  of  this  is  the  clown  who  tries 
to  pick  up  his  hat  only  to  constantly  kick  it  from 
under  his  grasp  at  every  attempt." 

The  above-mentioned  are  mostly  the  twists  and 
tricks  accorded  to  spoken  lines,  or  puns  and 
gags.  There  are  likewise  stock  situations  which 
arouse  the  risible  emotions.  Perhaps  the  most 
prevalent  source  of  amusement  found  in  the 
comedy  of  situation  is  repetition.  The  under- 
lying principle  upon  which  this  effect  works  can 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  example.  If  you 
meet  some  morning  a  person  whom  you  have 
not  seen  for  a  long  time  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly funny  about  it.  But,  should  you  happen 
upon  him  again  at  noon,  and  once  more  in  the 
afternoon,  and  again  at  night— three  or  four 
times  in  the  same  day — it  gradually  becomes 
ludicrous. 

It  will  be  found  that,  in  comedy  of  situation, 
it  is  generally  the  imaginative  anticipation  of  an 
audience  which  creates  the  hilarity.  A  good 
•example  of  this  was  brought  out  in  the  farce- 
comedy,  "She's  In  Again."  In  this  play  it  was 
necessary,  for  purposes  of  the  plot,  for  a  male 
character  to  make  an  innocent  spinster  lady  in- 
toxicated. The  gentleman  in  question  seized  an 
immense  tumbler  from  the  table  and,  with  one 
eye  on  the  lady  and  the  other  on  the  brandy 
bottle,  began  pouring.  The  instant  he  picked  up 
the  very  large  glass  there  was  a  slight  titter,  .but 
as,  inch  by  inch,  he  steadily  poured  the  liquor 
into  it,  this  titter  swelled  into  a  laugh.  By  the 
time  the  immense  glass  was  filled  to  the  brim, 
and  an  inappreciable  squirt  of  vichy  had  been 


added  to  the  top,  the  audience  was  in  an  uproar. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  exactly  why  we  laugh.  As  a 
broad  rule  it  may  be  started  that  when  the  human 
body  begins  to  resemble  a  machine  we  laugh  at  it. 
This  is  the  reason  repetition  is  so  very  effective, 
whether  in  lines  or  situations.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  suggest  mechanism.  In  "The  Two  Virtues" 
E.  H.  Sothern,  during  one  of  his  speeches,  struck 
the  table  with  his  hand  about  twenty  times  in 
succession,  though  quite  unconsciously.  The  ef- 
fect was  mechanical  and  therefore  laughable. 
The  psychological  principle  involved  is  the  fact 
that  all  life  is  negation  of  repetition,  and  when 
we  see  something  before  us  repeating  itself  con- 
tinually, it  becomes  unlifelike  and  comical.  You 
have  often  seen  a  public  speaker  make  some  pe- 
culiar gesture,  which,  the  first  time  it  was  done, 
was  not  particularly  amusing,  but  as  soon  as  it 
was  repeated  three  or  four  times  it  caused  one 
to  smile.  The  suggestion  here  again  is  of 
mechanism. 

Burlesque  comedy  gets  its  effects  by  the  slap- 
stick method.  This  is  giving  an  appearance  of 
automatism  to  life,  of  making  the  human  being 
into  a  mechanical  or  wooden  doll,  devoid  of 
emotions.  One  very  common  contrivance  for 
creating  laughter  is  to  stutter  or  stammer,  or  in 
some  other  way  affect  an  impediment  in  speech. 
This  is,  psychologically,  the  mind  crystallizing  or 
becoming  mechanical,  just  as  the  body  does  in 
the  other  instances:  There  are  a  horde  of 
comedians  who  affect  this  speech  impedimenta : 
Clifton  Crawford,  William  Gillette,  May  Irwin, 
Al  Jolson,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

Anything  becomes  comical  when  we  divert  our 
attention  from  the  matter  to  the  form.  A  pub- 
lic speaker  who  sneezes  just  at  the  most  pathetic 
moment  is  ludicrous.  The  image  suggested  is 
that  of  a  person  embarrassed  by  his  body.  This 
is  the  reason  a  fat  man  is  always  a  subject  of 
mirth.  The  tragic  dramatist  can  never  call  at- 
tention to  the  material  side  of  his  heroes.  Eating, 


drinking,  or  warming  oneself  indicates  that  one 
is  anxious  about  the  body,  and  the  comic  is  not 
far  distant.  Examine  any  play  you  have  seen 
recently  and  see  if  this  theory  does  not  apply. 
A  very  striking  example  of  it  was  noticeable  in 
Grace  George's  late  production  of  "The  Liars." 
Conway  Tearle,  who  took  the  leading  male  part, 
although  he  appeared  in  practically  every  scene 
of  the  play,  never  once  sat  down.  A  speech  de- 
livered in  a  standing  posture  is  more  dramatic 
than  one  given  while  sitting. 

All  human  frailties  are  essentially  comical. 
Vanity  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  human 
weaknesses.  Pomposity,  selfishness,  absent  mind- 
edness,  conceit,  sentimentality,  are  all  causes  of 
laughter.  And  you  will  find  each  one  of  these 
frailties  specialized  in  by  comedians  the  world 
over.  Paul  Ker,  who  played  the  Italian  opera 
singer  both  in  "The  Million"  and  in  "Twin 
Beds,"  is  a  good  example. 

"The  motif  of  all  my  comedy,"  smiled  Mr. 
Ker  "is  conceit.  When  I  am  on  the  stage  I 
actually  convince  myself,  for  the  time  being,  that 
I  am,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  open  singer 
that  ever  lived.  Caruso,  McCormack,  who  are 
they?  I  am  so  far  superior  to  them,  that  they 
are  not  fit  to  dust  my  ooots.  And  the  more  con- 
vincingly pompous  and  conceited  I  can  appear 
the  more  ludicrous  it  is  to  an  audience.  At  the 
height  of  my  vanity,  as  in  "Twin  Beds,"  my  wife 
refers  to  me  as  her  'dago  picture  puzzle.'  It  is 
this  sharp  contrast  which  seems  to  delight  an 
audience ;  they  enjoy  ridiculing  the  frailties  which 
they  see  in  themselves  and  in  others." 

Every  type  of  comedy — musical,  burlesque, 
light  comedy — has  its  special  mode  of  mechan- 
ical procedure.  But  Shakespearean  comedy  is 
the  most  difficult  to  get  across.  In  the  latter, 
the  mechanics  of  laugh-getting  are  reduced  to 
the  most  rudimentary  principles.  The  comedy 
has  often  to  be  forced,  and  the  art  lies  in  not 
letting  an  audience  discover  this. 
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Actors  In 

Their  Dressing 

Rooms 


Making    up    for   Jean    Paurel 
in    "The  Cohan   Revue   ]916" 


DONALD   IIKIAN 
as    the    Grand    Duke    Cunstantine    in    "Sybil" 


JOSEPH  CAWTHORN 

in  "Sybil"  at 

the  Liberty 


EDWARD   EMERY 

Who   plays   Long  John   Silver   in 

"Treasure   Island" 


Making   up 

for    Hilly 
Holfiday   at 
the  Harris 


OTIS   SKINNER 
as  Othello  in  "Cock  o'  the  Walk" 


CECIL  LEAN 
at  the  Casino  in   "The  Blue  Paradise" 
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"A  good  deal  of  comedy  in  Shakespeare,"  re- 
marked Sidney  Greenstreet,  a  well- known 
Shakespearean  comedian,  and  probably  one  of 
the  best  Sir  Toby  Belchs'  on  the  English-speak- 
ing stage,  "is  inherent  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  played.  Perhaps  the  reason  it  is  so  much 
more  difficult  to  get  laughs  in  Shakespearean 
comedy  than  in  the  modern  drama  is  due,  to  a 
large  extent,  to  the  changed  conceptions  of 
comedy  in  general.  In  the  classical  comedies  the 
so-called  "pointing"  of  a  laugh  is  very  neces- 
sary. This  is  done  by  securing  the  attention  of 
the  audience  prior  to  the  speaking  of  the  actual 
laugh  line.  A  pause,  a  wink,  a  grimace,  all  will 
help  to  prepare  your  auditors  for  the  laugh  line 
which  is  to  follow.  It  is  even  possible  to  laugh 
yourself  before  you  speak  the  line,  and  by  so 
doing  build  up  a  laugh  where  there  normally  is 


none.  The  whole  idea  is  in  leading  the  audience 
to  anticipate  that  something  good  is  coming. 
But  no  matter  what  sort  of  comedy  it  is,  the 
comedian  has  got  to  feel  that  the  thing  he  is 
saying  or  doing  is  funny,  otherwise  it  won't  be. 
Convince  yourself  and  you  can  convince  your 
audience." 

Just  as  laughs  may  be  built  up,  they  may  also 
lie  torn  down.  The  ways  of  killing  a  laugh  arc 
numerous.  Any  movement  by  the  other  actors 
on  the  stage  will  distract  attention  and  kill  a 
laugh  line.  A  noise  in  the  audience,  interruption 
by  the  next  line,  delayed  or  too  ready  response 
to  the  "feed"  line,  called  "muffing  the  feed";  all 
these  and  many  other  causes  contribute  toward 
putting  the  kibosh  on  the  merry  chortle.  It  is 
in  this  respect  that  the  man  who  "feeds"  the 
lines  holds  the  wires  to  the  laugh  dynamo. 


THE     THEATRE 

A  discussion  of  the  mechanics  of  laugh-getting 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  brief  word 
upon  the  environment  of  comedy.  Many  and 
many  a  perfectly  good  comedy  has  been  killcl 
because  of  its  inappropriate  setting.  Edgar 
Selwyn,  who  has  produced  as  many  light,  ami 
farce  comedies  as  any  person  in  America,  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  fact  that  comedy  must  be 
played  in  light,  delicate  colors.  This  app!i< 
'costumes  as  well  as  scenery.  In  the  second 
place,  the  scenery  must  not  dwarf  the  characters 
and  to  avoid  this  you  will  find  that  the  sets  in 
such  a  play  as  "Rolling  Stones,"  for  example, 
arc  very  much  lower  and  smaller  than  those  of 
a  play  such  as  "The  Hawk."  or  "The  Lie,"  <>r 
"Madame  X."  A  large  theatre  is  bad  fur 
comedy.  Modern  light  comedy  can  only  be 
played  in  the  small,  intimate  theatre. 


OPHELIA   MUSE 
Leading  woman  of  the  Lincoln  vS'tuck  Cn. 


EXTERIOR    OF    TIIF.    LINCOLN    THEATRE.    WEST    i:;:iih    ST 


WALKER    THOMPSON 
Leading  man  nf  the  Lincoln  Stmk  ( 


A    Unique    American    Playhouse 


UNIQUE  among  the  playhouses  of  Amer- 
ica is  New  York's  New  Lincoln  Theatre, 
located  on  I35th  Street,  just  West  of 
Lenox  Avenue.  During  the  past  three  months, 
long  enough  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
to  be  firmly  established,  the  Lincoln,  catering  ex- 
clusively to  a  colored  clientele,  has  housed  a 
stock  company  composed  of  negro  players  under 
the  direction  of  Billie  Burke,  a  manager  and 
playwright  of  long  experience.  Not  merely  as 
an  oddity  in  the  history  of  the  stage,  but  as  a 
factor  in  broadening  the  outlook  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  New  York's  colored  residents,  the  work 
being  accomplished  at  the  New  Lincoln  merits 
attention. 

Some  seven  years  ago,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Downs 
opened  a  small  motion  picture  house  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  commodious  theatre.  In 
time,  the  growth  of  the  negro  settlement  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  patronage  warranted 
an  enlargement  and  the  introduction  of  vaude- 
ville. Emboldened  by  consistently  satisfactory 
support,  Mrs.  Downs  determined  to  give  her 
colored  patrons  a  building  and  an  entertainment 
in  which  they  might  take  pride — the  same  per- 
sonal pride  that  a  small  town  man  feels  in  the 
prosperity  of  local  institutions.  This  ambition 
was  in  part  realized  last  October  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Lincoln  as  a  vaudeville  house.  It 
has  been  more  fully  attained  since  the  installa- 
tion of  Mr.  Burke's  stock  company. 

Both  Mrs.  Downs  and  her  director,  having  had 
ample  opportunity  to  study  the  characteristics  of 
negro  audiences,  concluded  that  their  patrons 
were  particularly  partial  to  quantity — the  great- 


est possible  return  for  money  invested.  In  in- 
troducing stock  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to 
abandon  vaudeville ;  hence  this  remarkable  com- 
bination of  entertainment  with  the  top  price 
twenty-five  cents  at  matinees  •find  thirty-five  cents 
in  the  evening.  A  new  four-act  play  every  week, 
six  vaudeville  acts  changed  semi-weekly,  and 
photoplays  changed  every  day,  a  full  three  hours' 
entertainment  supplemented  by  a  colored  or- 
chestra of  seven  pieces.  With  this  policy  in 
vogue,  the  850  seats  in  the  orchestra,  balcony 
and  boxes  are  nearly  always  occupied,  and  if  the 
play  is  especially  popular,  late  comers  may  be 
found  standing  three  deep.  Need  it  be  added 
that  the  Lincoln  Stock  Company  pays,  for  it  is 
not  a  philanthropic  institution. 

The  attitude  of  the  audiences  gathered  in 
their  own  theatre — they  regard  it  as  such — has 
little  in  common  with  that  of  the  sophisticated 
playgoer.  Dramas,  more  ambitious  than  a  vau- 
deville sketch,  are  a  new  experience  to  them,  or 
rather,  were  a  new  experience  when  Mr.  Burke 
staged  his  initial  production.  The  response,  par- 
ticularly during  the  early  weeks  of  the  innova- 
tion, was  emotional  and  erratic.  Even  now,  with 
a  clientele  partially  educated  in  stage  effects,  Mr. 
Burke  finds  that  strong  bits  of  melodrama,  any- 
thing, in  fact,  that  excites  fear  or  horror  in  the 
audience,  is  met  by  laughter  verging  on  hysteria. 
The  action  generally  is  followed  in  silence  until 
a  striking  climax  arouses  a  contagious  and  noisy 
demonstration. 

Having  experimented  with  drama  of  many 
types,  the  director  has  discovered  a  marked  pre- 
ference for  productions  permitting  the  use  of 


drawing  rooms  and  pretty  clothes.  It  is  always 
a  great  point  in  a  play's  favor  if  the  actors,  and 
more  especially  the  actresses,  are  well  dressed. 
The  negro  is  essentially  interested  in  ladies  and 
gentlemen  and  has  scant  sympathy  for  crooks  or 
Western  bandits. 

Here,  as  in  other  stock  organizations,  the  per- 
sonal popularity  of  the  leading  players  is  prov- 
ing of  value.  Walker  Thompson,  leading  man, 
and  Ophelia  Muse,  the  leading  woman,  have  be- 
come distinct  favorites  and  competent  actors 
under  the  tutelage  ot  Mr.  Burke. 

Most  of  the  company  had  gained  some  ex- 
perience in  vaudeville,  an  inadequate  prep- 
aration for  the  work  of  producing  a  new  four- 
act  play  every  week;  but  they  were  willing  <o 
study  and  to  rehearse  indefatigably,  memorizing 
each  bit  of  stage  business  with  surprising 
accuracy. 

That  the  New  Lincoln  is  exerting  an  influence 
on  the  social  life  of  the  negro  district  of  Harlem 
is  evidenced  by  Mrs.  Downs'  book  containing 
reservations  for  box  seats,  many  of  them  en- 
gaged for  a  certain  night  of  each  week.  Scru- 
pulously neat,  well  ventilated,  tastefully  decorated 
and  thoroughly  modern  in  incidental  conveni- 
ences, the  management  has  overlooked  nothing 
in  making  the  theatre  a  wholesome  institution 
in  the  community.  In  time  it  is  probable  that 
more  pretentious  plays  will  be  presented.  Thus 
far,  the  taste  of  the  negro  has  been  gratified  by 
a  varied  assortment,  including  "Oliver  Twist," 
"Bud  Carey's  Alibi,"  "Goldenhead"  and  "Tem- 
pest and  Sunshine." 

LYNDE  DENIG. 
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What  is  it  you  require  of  the  summer-time  larder?  Quality — nourishing,  body-building, 
delicious  Food.  Variety — that  spice  of  life  more  than  ever  demanded  by  the  air-sharpened 
appetite.  Convenience — ease  of  preparation,  release  from  the  cares  and  petty  worries  of  the 
daily  menu. 

And  this  is  an  accurate  description  of  Franco-American  Soups.  So  dainty,  wholesome, 
and  deliciously  French  are  they  that  those  who  most  prize  good  food  will  have  no  other.  The 
Franco-American  list  presents  a  delightful  range  of  selection  for  every  meal — at  home  or  in 
the  open — for  the  fashionable  luncheon  or  dinner  party  or  the  hastily  improvised  "snack." 
And  they  are  all  ready  to  serve — on  the  picnic,  on  the  yacht,  on  the  motor  trip,  at  home. 

Order  a  liberal  supply  of  the  Franco-American  selections  today  and  you  will  be  grateful 
for  them  on  many  and  many  a  summer's  day,  be  it  warm  or  be  it  cold. 

Merely  heat  before  serving 

Thirty-five  cents  the  quart  Twenty  cents  the  pint 

At  the  better  stores 


Franco  - 
American 
Soups 


Selections: 


Tomato 
Mock  Turtle 
Ox  Tail,  thick 
Clear  Ox  Tail 
Consomme 
Bouillon 
Julienne 
Mutton  Broth 
Clear  Vegetable 
Vegetable,  thick 


Chicken  Consomme' 

Chicken  Gumbo 

Clam  Chowder 

Clam  Broth 

Chicken 

Beef 

Pea 

Mulligatawny 

Green  Turtle,  thick 

Clear  Green  Turtle 


-us    dive    YO\A.  a   iaste.  ofo^nr  equality 


THE  FRANCO -AMERICAN  FOOD  CO. 
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CIGARETTES 


Rinrytdb  the  Household  of  tfieKhtdivt.  Inelmberial 

(jturl '  ii/AiislriirlJuiigiinj  His Koi/al Jliglinrssfi-iiife 
/'Af///>  nj  &xe"C0AufB*(  totlhi,  fin'  Imperial  Court  of 
.  clc..  tic..  tfieprmcUal  flubs  and  the  rrgimerml 
of  India,  Biirmnli  and  Canada 


(^  I  hose  Americans  ivho  have  smoked  our 
\^  1  Vafiadis  (^ah-fee'ah-dis)  Cigarettes 
abroad  mm)  now  obtain  them  in  the  Un(ted 
Slates  —  because  toLigaett  6-Mi/ers  Tobacco 
Company,  'who  import  them.we  have  also 
cjiven  the  sole  right  to  mamifadure  them 
from  our  Cairo  formula. 

CJheodoro  \hfiadis 

CALCUTTA-BOMBAY-LONDON-RANGOON-CAIRO 


Acfcaon  of  10.  25c  Tins  of  loo.  $250.  Imported 
sizes  hicner  in  price.  To  be  had  at  the  beltrr 
places,  oTm.iilril  post.ioe  paid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address,  [.iooett1  tr  Mvrrs  'lufMcco  Co. 
cY^NcwYorkCirv. 


New    York's    Greatest    Open    Air    Musical    Event 

VERDI'S    REQUIEM 

Presented    by    the    National    Open    Air    Festival    Society 
THEODORE  H.  BAUER.  Manasins  Director 

V    V 

SOLOISTS: 

MME.  LUCILE  LAURENCE  MME.  MARIA  GAY 

M.  GIOVANNI  ZENATELLO  M.  LEON  ROTHIER 

With  CHORUS  OF  1200    and    ORCHESTRA  OF  120 
Conducton:    MR.  LOUIS  KOEMMENICH  -  MR.  ARNALDO  CONTI 

Sunday  Afternoon,  June  4th,  at  3  p.  m. 

50c.,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $2.50 


POLO  GROUNDS 

SEATS: 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC   ARTS 


Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

;  Recognized  as  the  Leading  Institution! 
{for    Dramatic    Training    in     America! 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Franklin  H.  Sargent.  President 
{  Daniel  Frohman  Jena  Drew 

{  Beajamia  F.  Roeder        Augustus  Thojaai 


Ftr  catalog  and 

Founded  iafonnatioa  apply  U  tke  Secretary  = 

in    1884  R<>«"  152,  Caraetie  Hall 

New  York 


TELEPHONE  5132  GREELEY 

DRAMA  MUSIC  BOOKS 

DIXIE        H    I    N    E    S 

INTERNATIONAL       PHI  bs        BUREAU. 

KNICKERBOCKER  THEATRE  BUILDING 

E         W  Y         O         R 

I  General   publicity    of  an  intelligent  and  effective 
aatore  for  players  and  productions 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

165  WILLIAM  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  3880  BEEKMAN 


The   Grotesques 

(Continued  from  page  350} 

Fate  grants  he  shall  have  freedom, 
even  beyond  his  wish.  Sprite  enters 
and  reaches  one  hand  toward  Girl. 
He  seizes  her;  he  has  her  for  him- 
self forever,  if  there  come  no  help. 
Fate  pays  no  heed ;  Man  does  not 
help.  A  desperate  silence  brings  the 
design  to  stagnation. 

"What  matter?     Let  the  end  be  dexterous! 
Then  to  new  canvas  and  a  different  theme 
Backgrounds   are    many   as   the    stars   them- 
selves." 

And  stripping  the  canvas  clear  of  moon 
and  stars,  Fate  flings  his  beings  once 
more  into  the  void. 

The  verse  staccato,  cryptic,  im- 
pressionistic is  merely  employed  as 
an  explanation  to  the  movement  of 
the  characters  themselves.  Situa- 
tions are  visualized  in  action  first 
and  then  embellished  with  words 
enough  to  make  the  motive  clear.  In 
the  black  and  white  conventionalized 
stage  pictures  the  author  admits  the 
influence  of  Beardsley  and  Alastair. 
His  philosophy,  old  as  the  world, 
seems  new  with  a  strange  freshness 
in  its  ultra-modern  setting. 

The  tragedy  is  written  in  one  act 
of  an  hour's  duration.  In  its  pres- 
entation there  is  no  curtain.  The 
actors  have  no  respite  and  when  not 
engaged  in  revealing  a  design  within 
the  decoration  must  lie  in  limp  and 
grotesque  attitudes  beyond  the  frame 
where  Fate  has  dropped  them,  yet 
always  within  view  of  the  gods. 
Nothing  more  interesting  has  ever 
been  produced  at  this  little  theatre 
of  lofty  ideals  and  fine  purpose. 


What's  Wrong  With  The 
Movies? 

(Continued  from  page   357) 

"movies,"  however,  lacking  endur- 
ance and  quite  unsocial,  appeal  not 
to  the  arts,  but  to  the  eye  alone.  All 
other  faculties  are  left  in  abeyance. 
Shakespeare  lies  admittedly  beyond 
the  ''movies."  Could  a  more  effective 
evidence  of  their  futility  be  pre- 
sented? Relying  on  mob  psychology, 
they  can  affect  thousands  through 
scenes  of  degeneracy;  but  the  intel- 
lectuality of  "Hamlet,"  the  glories 
of  the  Histories  and  the  beauties  of 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  are 
beyond  their  scope. 

The  "movies"  furnish  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
camera,  but,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  a  camera  is  only  a  camera,  and 
a  photograph  is  only  a  photograph. 

New  Columbia  Records 

Every  music  lover  of  every  form 
of  music  will  find  somewhere  in  the 
Columbia  June  list  of  recordings 
some  selection  to  give  him  pleasure. 
There  is  Kathleen  Parlow's  violin, 
singing  the  wail  of  Dvorak's  "In- 
dian Lament  in  G  Minor,"  and 
Drigo's  Serenade  "Les  Millions 
D'Arlequin."  Leopold  Godowsky 
gives  two  wonderful  interpretations 
of  Liszt's  "Concert  Etude  No.  2  in 
D  Flat,"  and  Chopin's  eternally  loved 
"Nocturne  in  E  Flat."  His  Ma- 
jesty's Grenadier  Guard  Rand — the 
organization  that  played  at  the  fa- 
mous ball  and  night  before  Waterloo 
— gives  inspiring  performances  of 
Rossini's  "Tancredi  Overture"  and 
Mendelssohn's  "Ruy  Bias  Overture." 
The  orchestra  list  includes  Thomas' 
"Mignon  Overture,"  four  instru- 
mental trios,  "Saint  Saens  "Seren- 
ade," Valensin's  "Celebre  Menuet," 
"Come  Back  to  Erin"  and  "Ever 
of  Thee." 

Louis  Graveure,  the  phenomenal 
Belgian  baritone,  sings  Lamberts' 
beautiful  "She  Is  Far  From  the 
Land,"  and  Hope  Temple's  "An  Old 
Garden."  Henri  Scott,  basso  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  adds 
Pinsuti's  "I  Fear  No  Foe"  and  Wat- 
son's "Thy  Sentinel  Am  I"  to  his 
list  of  Columbia  recordings.  Adi't. 


"Movies"  and  Critics 

(Continued  from  page   346) 

made    by    certain    managers,    to    the 
effect   that    criticism   is   mischievous. 

The  ludicrous  situations,  and  the 
perfectly  obvious  incidents  are  ut- 
terly beyond  the  reach  of  criticism, 
and  they  need  it  no  more  than  do 
certain  vulgar  and  impossible  plays 
on  the  real  stage.  Everything  in  a 
picture  goes,  and  goes  without  ar- 
gument. There  is  no  discussion  and 
no  "pro  and  con." 

In  one  of  Miss  Farrar's  pictures, 
the  murdered  man,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  die,  wrote  a  note  and  left 
it  by  his  side,  saying  "So-and-So 
killed  me."  In  a  play  we  should 
have  laughed  ourselves  sick  at  the 
crudity  and  the  falsity  of  the  de- 
vice. The  pictures,  however,  are  not 
supposed  to  mirror  real  life,  but 
simply  the  preposterous  and  far- 
fetched life  that  is  offered  to  the 
unthinking  mob. 

Nearly  all  the  bad  plays,  those  that 
have  failed  rapidly  as  drama,  make 
excellent  pictures.  This  is  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  business.  The 
despair  of  the  stage  is  the  hope  of 
the  picture  house.  The  store  houses 
must  be  filled  with  material  for  suc- 
cessful films. 

The  real  danger  to  the  stage 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
photo  plays  would  be  lifted  towards 
the  realms  of  art,  and  that  the  low 
appeal  would  gradually  vanish  in  the 
perfection  of  the  thing. 

At  one  time,  it  looked  very  much 
as  though  the  screens  would  touch 
the  heights  of  psychology,  and  at- 
tempt flights  that  the  stage  itself  is 
physically  unable  to  undertake.  This 
is  not  at  all  likely  now.  The  "in- 
dustry" is  so  purely  speculative,  so 
inordinately  commercial,  and  so 
completely  engrossed  in  the  material 
side  of  life,  that  the  "inner  mind" 
is  left  untampered  with.  Nothing 
has  arisen  to  compete  witli  the 
beautv  of  the  spoken  word,  the  liter- 
ary idea,  and  the  spiritual  interest 
of  the  drama. 

The  drama  is  impregnably  safe — 
so  safe  that  it  can  sit  on  its  rook 
and  laugh!  It  can  survey  tli 
tortions  of  the  photo  play  with 
serene  satisfaction.  It  can  afford  to 
let  its  artists  fill  their  pockets — at  so 
much  per  minute — and  then  welcome 
them  back  with  their  swollen  re- 
sources. 

"When  I  have  made  enough  money 
from  the  pictures  to  enable  me  to 
produce  the  plays  that  I  want  to 
produce,  and  not  feel  the  loss  that 
I  may  possibly  incur,  1  shall  have 
achieved  my  ambition,"  is  the  sort 
of  speech  that  I  have  heard  from 
those  whom  1  looked  upon  at  first 
as  renegades.  It  is  a  sound  point 
of  view — a  trifle  unflattering  to  the 
films,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  ungrate- 
ful. 

Even  this  will  pass,  and  the  pic- 
tures will  rely  upon  those  who  have 
trmle  picture  reputations  for  thorn- 
selves.  Some  of  these  are  so  inter- 
esting that  the  ingratitude  and  greed 
of  picture  companies  would  seem  to 
be  very  flagrant.  Why  should  the 
artists  of  the  legitimate  be  sought 
after  when  there  are  such  satisfac- 
tory screen  actors  as  Mary  Piokford, 
Clara  Kimkall  Young,  and  Norma 
Talmadge?  The  last  named  is  the 
one  screen  artist,  in  my  course  of 
picture  going  that  really  handed  me 
an  impression.  Miss  Talmadge  is  so 
expressive,  so  legitimate,  and  so 
wonderfully  picturesque,  that  tin-  in- 
anity of  securing  people  from  the 
spoken  stage,  for  the  sake  of  the 
popularity  that  they  won  there, 
seems  to  be — well,  just  the  vagaries 
of  profound  commercialism. 

The  masses  prefer  Irving  Berlin 
to  Beethoven  or  Debussy,  but  the 
positions  of  Beethoven  and  Debussy 
have  not  been  budged — nor  will 
they  ever  be  budged. 

ALAN  DALE. 
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S.  B.  M.  YOUNG 
Lieut.-General   United   S'tates  Army 

"Just  Tight,  is  my  opinion  oj 
Tuxedo.  Just  mild  enough,  mellow 
enough,  fragrant  enough  to  make 
every  pipeful  a  real  pleasure. " 


EDGAR   A.    GUEST 

President  of  American    Press 
Humorists,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"After  filling  my  pipe  with 
Tuxedo  I  find  my  work  is  a 
pleasure.  It  makes  a  hard  day's 
grind  less  arduous.  I  can  cheer- 
fully recommend  it  to  all  who  have 
to  wor\  for  a  living.  " 


<&£C 


REX   BEACH 
Famous  Author,  says: 

• "/  have  smoked  Tuxedo  in 
sub- Arctic  Alaska,  at  Panama 
and  everywhere — would  not  smoke 
another  kind. " 


Your  Kind  of  a  Smoke 

That's  what  Taxedo  is  guaranteed  to  be — with  a 
guarantee  (printed  in  the  top  of  each  tin)  which  is  ab- 
solutely definite,  unconditional  and  without  a  quibble. 

You  steady  pipe-smokers — that  guarantee  applies  to 
vou.  Whatever  tobacco  you're  smoking  now,  Tuxedo 
is  guaranteed  to  suit  you  better — give  you  greater 
satisfaction. 

You  who  are  not  pipe-smokers,  who  have  tried  with 
the  wrong  tobacco  and  couldn't — that  guarantee  applies 
to  you.  Tuxedo  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  right  tobacco 
for  you — to  make  the  pipe  your  most  pleasant,  com- 
forting and  enjoyable  companion. 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  (Cigarette 


Only  the  mildest,  sweetest  leaf — the  leaf  that  grows 
at  the  top  and  center  of  the  Burley  tobacco  plant — is 
used  in  Tuxedo. 

This  choice  leaf  for  Tuxedo  is  aged  in  wood  three 
to  Jive  years.  All  smoking  tobaccos  are  aged — must  be 
to  make  them  smokable — but  many  of  them  for  only  a 
year  or  so<  So  Tuxedo  would  be  far  mellower  and  milder 
even  if  its  preparation  ended  with  its  longer  ageing. 

But  Tuxedo  is  more  than  aged — after  nature  has 
done  all  it  can  to  mellow  the  leaf,  the  secret  original 
"Tuxedo  Process"  is  applied. 

That  process  does  what  ageing  alone  cannot  do — re- 
moves every  particle  of  bite  from  the  tobacco — makes  it 
supremely  mild — enables  you  to  smoke  your  pipe  all  you 
please  without  a  trace  of  sore  tongue  or  irritated  throat. 

Insist  on  getting  Tuxedo — try  it  for  a  week— our  guar- 
antee says,  your  money  back  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Convenient,     glassine  -  wrapped, 
moisture  -  proof   pouch 


£*  Famous  green  tin,   with  gold    *|   f\ 

OC  lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket    J.  V/C 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  80c  In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Illustrations 
are  about  one- 
half  size  of  real 
packages. 


E.  N.  MARSTELLEU 
Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy 

"Tuxedo  is  ihe  mildest,  coolest, 
finest  smoke  in  the  world.  It  has 
a  pleasant,  refined  aroma,  that  is 
particularly  enjoyable. " 


JIT/    KKKIsI.ER 
Famous   Violinist 

"/  have  certainly  found  in 
Tuxedo  the  one  and  only  tobacco 
that  measures  up  to  all  my  re- 
quirements, rich  in  fragrance, 
always  cool  smoking  and  so  mild 
that  I  can  smoke  pipeful  after 
pipeful  at  a  sitting. " 


BOLBROOK  IU.IXX 
Famous  Actor 

"/  never  realized  that  this  was 
an  age  of  Wonders  until  I  smoked 
Tuxedo.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  Us  value. " 
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An  Ounce  of  NUJOL  is 
Worth  a  Pound  of  "Cure" 

Use  NUJOL  to  PRESENT  constipation 

A  LITTLE  care  about  eating,  a  moderate 
amount  of  exercise,  and  the  use  of  Nujol 
as  an  internal  lubricant  to  counteract  any 
tendency  to  costiveness  will   keep  most  people 
from  constipation. 

Nujol  relieves  constipation  without  upsetting 
the  digestive  processes  or  forming  a  habit.  It 
acts  in  effect  as  a  mechanical  lubricant,  softening 
the  contents  of  the  intestines  and  so  encourag- 
ing normal,  healthy  bowel  movements. 

Most  druggists  carry  Nujol,  which  is  sold  only 
in  pint  bottles  packed  in  cartons  bearing  the 
Nujol  trademark.  If  your  druggist  does  not 
carry  Nujol,  we  will  send  you  a  pint  bottle 
prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  on 
receipt  of  75  cents — money  order  or  stamps. 

Write  for  booklet,  "The  Rational  Treatment  o. 
Constipation."  Address   Dept.  9. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


Nujol 

REG. US.  P*.-r.9MoFF. 


Approved  by: 

Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Director  of 
tiood  Housekeeping  Bureau  of 
Foods,  Sanitation  and  Health. 


Keeley  Treatment 


^™^™^™^ 

NEARLY  everybody  has  heard  of  the  Keeley  Treatment  for  liquor  and  drug 
using,  but  we  want  you  to  know  about  it.  Write  today  to  any  of  the  Keeley 
Institutes  listed  below.  You'll  be  impressed 
with  the  facts  concerning  this  original,  scien- 
tihc,  rational  treatment.  Nearly  400,000  suc- 
cessful cases. 

For  information  write  to  following 
Keeley  Institutes: 


1880 


Hot  Spring*.  Ark. 

Col  iirabui.  Ohio 

Loa  Angelci.  Cal.. 

Oklahoma  Oily,  Okla. 

2400  W.  Plro  St. 

Philadelphia,  I'a.. 

l>-lgbl,  III. 

§11  K.  Broad  St. 

Marlon,  lull. 

Pltlibnrgh,  I'a.. 

I'lalnfleld,  Ind. 

4246  r'lfth  ATC. 

Crab  Orchard,  Kj. 

Salt  Uke  l'it>  .  Utah 

l.»lngl<in.  Mail. 

Waokeiha,  WU. 

Porllaad,  Maine 

•  eileo  City,  Mc-j. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y,  79»  Niagara  St. 

London,  hug. 

Kaniai  City,  Bo.,  1919  E.  Slit  St. 

Seattle,  Wain. 

heartily  recommend  all  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  Footlight  Fashions 
If  the  question  of  different  and  special  sizes,  colors,  prices  or  quality 
ny  of  them  arises  with  you,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  Anne  Archibald, 
will  give  you  all  possible  information,  and  it  leaves  you  under  no  obli- 
gation to  purchase.     Theatre  Magazine  Shopping  Service 
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My  Stage   Life 

(Continued  from  page  339) 

rapher    waiting   to    take    a    flashlight 
of  a  new  scene. 

But  my  heart,  as  well  as  my  mind, 
went  into  the  work,  and  I  enjoyed 
it.  From  the  first  announcement  of 
our  plans  early  last  September,  we 
received  encouraging  support  and 
through  seven  months  of  uninter- 
rupted performances  our  clientele 
increased.  What  better  endorsement 
could  one  ask  for  the  idea  of  a 
really  able  stock  company  in  a  rep- 
ertory of  significant  plays? 

I  have  already  expressed  my  opin- 
ion of  "The  New  York  Idea,"  which 
ran  at  the  Playhouse  from  Septem- 
ber 28th  to  November  9th.  "The 
Liars,"  another  popular  revival,  was 
followed  on  December  gth  by  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  "Major  Barbara,"  a 
play  that  we  secured  with  no  little 
difficulty  and  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, after  the  exchange  of  many 
letters  and  cablegrams.  Mr.  Shaw 
finally  consented  to  the  production, 
stipulating  that  no  alterations  be 
made  in. the  text.  He  also  insisted 
on  fifty  consecutive  performances,  a 
condition  that  we  had  no  trouble 
in  fulfilling,  for  the  play  caught  on 
surprisingly  well.  Had  I  wished  to 
abandon  the  repertory  plan  and  give 
a  merry  little  band  of  skeptics  a 
chance  to  say,  "I  told  you  so,"  I 
might  have  continued  "Major  Bar- 
bara" for  a  much  longer  run. 

James  Bernard  Pagan's  "The 
Earth,"  which  may  le  applied  to 
journalism  in  America,  quite  as  ap- 
propriately as  to  that  in  England, 
proved  to  be  well  worth  doing.  We 
closed  the  season  with  a  genuine 
comedy  success  in  Shaw's  "Captain 
Brassbound's  Conversion."  The  fact 
that  four  out  of  the  five  plays  pro- 
duced are  by  established  English 
writers,  merely  indicates  that  among 
the  many  manuscripts  received  there 
was  a  dearth  of  high  comedy  suitable 
to  our  purposes. 

1  have  aimed  to  give  my  company 
a  distinct  standing  with  cultivated 
New  Yorkers;  to  make  the  name  a 
guarantee  of  a  certain  class  of  en- 
tertainment. It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  everybody  will  enthuse  over 
every  play,  or  always  approve  our 
interpretation.  But  it  is  possible  to 
give  an  organization  a  certain  char- 
acter of  its  own  and  people  who 
know  that  character  and  like  it  will 
feel  at  home,  even  when  we  disagree 
on  artistic  questions.  Mr.  Brady 
and  I  have  proved  to  our  own  satis- 
faction that  there  is  a  demand  for 
an  institution  of  the  kind,  and  next 
year  will  bring  a  repetition  of  the 
same  policy. 

The  stage  needs  the  personal  ele- 
ment best  cultivated  through  a  per- 
manent company  with  high  ideals. 
A  season  such  as  we  have  had  en- 
genders a  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
comprehension  that  aids  materially 
in  the  transmission  of  ideas  through 
players  to  the  audience.  I  have 
come  to  feel  that  the  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  footlights  have 
somewhat  the  same  tastes  and  pre- 
judices as  I  have,  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  there.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  the  same  things,  conse- 
quently they  understand.  And  how 
wonderful  it  is  to  be  understood. 
That  is  one  of  the  joys  of  a  thea- 
trical home  and  a  clientele. 


A  little  girl  who  had  broken  her 
right  wrist  was  greatly  distressed 
about  being  obliged  to  discontinue 
her  piano  lessons.  Her  teacher  sug- 
gested that  she  take  up  a  course  of 
left-hand  work  until  her  recovery. 
She  was  delighted,  but,  before  con- 
sulting her  mother,  asked : 

v'Do  you  charge  as  much  when  you 
give  lessons  for  one  hand  as  for 
two  ?" — Pacific  Coast  Musician. 


The  New  Plays 

(Continued  from  page  335) 
by  an  individual;  defeated,  but  re- 
bellious to  the  last.  Sir  Herbert's 
Shylock  is  a  notable  contribution  to 
the  Shakespearean  gallery.  Its  orig- 
inality is  profound,  legitimate  and 
highly  expressive. 

The  general  support  is  fair,  noth- 
ing more.  There  is  manly  romance 
in  Julian  L'Estrange's  Bassanio,  and 
the  two  suitors,  the  Princes  of 
Morocco  and  Arragon,  as  acted  by 
Claude  Beerbohm  and  George  Hayes, 
have  respectively  fiery  passion  and 
the  needed  requirements  of  effem- 
inate detail.  Lyn  Harding  is  hard 
and  dry  as  Antonio,  and  the  Portia 
of  Elsie  Ferguson  demonstrates  that 
that  pretty  and  talented  player  has 
much  to  learn  in  the  delivery  of 
blank  verse. 

Barker's  Venetian  sets  are  in  that 
skilled  artist's  best  vein,  while  the 
Garden  at  Belmont,  one  of  Living- 
ston Plait's  creations  loaned  by 
Margaret  Anglin,  is  beautiful  in  its 
serene  simplicity. 

No  Shakespearean  enthusiast  need 
be  concerned  over  the  acting  edition. 
The  text  is  there,  nothing  mangled 
for  anyone's  holiday.  The  trans- 
positions are  more  than  legitimate 
in  that  time  is  saved  and  continuity 
of  interest  never  lost. 

MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "COME 
TO  BOHEMIA."  Musical  comedy  in 
two  acts.  Book  and  lyrics  by  George 
S.  Chappell ;  music  by  Kenneth  M. 
Murchison.  Produced  on  April  2/th 
last  with  the  following  cast : 

Madeleine  D'Orsay,  Natalie  Alt;  Gaston 
D'Orsay,  William  Danforth;  Andre  Li 
(Irand,  Walter  Percival;  Mme.  Zenobie 
D'Orsay,  Clara  Palmer;  Jean  Paul  Marin- 
arde,  Denman  Maley;  Dustin  Banks,  Fritz 
Williams;  Mimi  Clarion,  Olive  Reeves- 
S'mith;  Baux,  Donald  MacMillan;  Mazet, 
Joseph  Harris;  Margot,  Muriel  Hudson; 
Count  De  La  Tour,  Percy  Woodley; 
Charvet,  Gilbert  Clayton;  Pierre,  Henry 
Watson;  Louis.  Paisley  Noon;  Francois. 
Richard  Hall;  Gendarme,  Malcom  Barrett; 
Guy,  Max  Scheck. 

'1  he  social  syndicate  that  backed 
the  production  of  "Come  to  Bo- 
hemia"-were  sufficiently  wise  to  know 
when  to  quit,  and  so  Messrs.  Chap- 
pell  and  Murchison's  musical  com- 
edy which  had  a  brief  run  at  the 
Maxine  Elliott's  Theatre  has  been 
relegated  to  limbo.  Neither  book 
nor  score  was  impossible.  It  was 
simply  a  case  where  the  original  was 
torn  inside  out  and  nothing  better  if 
as  good  substituted.  It  was  a  lavish 
production ;  rich,  handsome  and 
tasteful,  while  the  company  in  names 
was  strong  and  brilliant.  Some  of 
those  who  stood  out  were :  Natalie 
Alt,  William  Danforth,  Walter  Per- 
cival, Clara  Palmer,  Denman  Maley 
and  Olive  Reeves-Smith.  The  "pep" 
of  the  piece  was  contributed  by  two 
acrobatic  dancers,  Fred  J.  Nice  and 
Ada  May  Weeks. 

Victor  Records 

The  new  list  of  Victor  Records 
for  May  is  one  that  will  bring  de- 
light to  countless  thousands  the 
country  over. 

The  great  Caruso  sings  the  beau- 
tiful "O  sole  mio"  which  has  be- 
come known  all  over  the  world.  It 
is  full  of  grace  and  melody  of  the 
South  and  is  rendered  in  a  most  de- 
lightful manner  by  the  greatest  of 
tenors.  The  exquisite  "Moonlight" 
of  Schumann's  is  one  of1  the  most 
beautiful  and  fascinating  of  the 
master's  compositions. 

Alma  Gluck  is  heard  in  a  charm- 
ing old  ballad,  "Listen  to  the  Mock- 
king  Bird,"  which  is  given  in  most 
attractive  form  with  some  real 
mocking-bird  calls  by  that  famous 
"Xature  Singer,"  Charles  Kellogg. 
Mme.  Gluck  also  sings  the  charming 
"Musetta  Waltz"  from  Boheme. 
Sophie  Braslau  renders  the  delight- 
ful old  sentimental  number,  "Last 
Night,"  with  much  charm.  Marcel 
Journet,  the  French  basso  presents 
the  Russian  national  hymn.  Advt. 
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EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 


cme  Utmost  in  Ciarettes 


leofile  ofcuuure,  refinement 
and  education  invariably 
PREFER  Duties  to 
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Makers  of  the  //iyhest  Grade  Turkish 
Etwblian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 


HEATRE 


Rulh  St.  Denti  on  the  May  cover 


One  would  imagine  from  the 
tiny  picture  we  give  you  here 
that  Miss  St.  Denis  were  jug- 
gling The  Theatre— but  on 
the  copy  we  will  send  you 
for  ten  cents  -  (stamps  or 
coin)— no  printing  of  any 
sort  appears — just  the  charm- 
ing colorful  Japanesy  picture 
itself,  suitable  for  framing. 

We  will  be  glad  to  fill  all 
orders  while  the  supply  lasts. 

Address 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 
8  Weit  38th  Street  New  York 


LEXICON^ 


LLAR 


STYLE   FOR  SPRING 
HAS  AMPLE  SPACE  FOR  THE  BOW  OR 
FOUR-IN-HAND  KNOT-THE  MATERIAL 
IN  ARROW  COLLARS  IS  STRONGER  & 
FINER  THAN  IN  ORDINARY  COLLARS 

2  for  25C 


CLUETT.  PEABODY  d  CO.,  Inc., 


MAKERS. 


TROY.  N.  Y. 


LISTEN! 

You  play — yourself— the  re- 
corded music  of  great  pianists 
on  your  piano  player  with 

RYTHMODIJf 

IVRECORD  MUSIC  ROLLS! V 

Rythmodiks  bring  to  your 
piano  the  "elaborate  simplic- 
ity" of  such  men  as  Harold 
Bauer,  Howard  Brockway, 
and  Leopold  Godowsky. 

Not  a  hair's  weight  of  their 
accent,  I  heir  phrasing,  or  their 
singing  lone  is  lost  in  the  re- 
producing of  their  records. 

Ask  your  music  dealer  to 
play  for  you  the  Rythmodik 
of  Delibes'  "Naila"  recorded 
by  Brockway. 

Write  for  complete  Rythmodik 
catalogue  and  monthly  bulletins 
of  new  records. 

Address  Dept.  C. 

American   Piano   Go. 

437  Fifth  Avenue        New  York 
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'Nobby'  Tread 
One  of  the  Five 


•j  United  States, 

.A  J.      V 


You  get  real  anti-skid  protection  from 
a  car  equipped  with  'Nobby'  Tread 
Tires. 

The  big,  thick,  resilient  knobs  take 
hold  of  the  road-surface  with  a  real 
anti-skid  grip. 

The    'Nobby'    is    one    of   the    five  United  States 
Balanced'    Tires    which   meet   every  motoring  con- 
•  dition  of  price  and  use. 

Ask  the  nearest  United  States  Tire  Dealer  for  your 
copy  of  the  booklet,  "Judging  Tires." 

United  Statesllre  Company 

'Nobby'      'Chain'      'Usco'      'Royal  Cord'      'Plain' 
"INDIVIDUALIZED    TIRES" 


"A  TASTE  FOR  GRAYS 

IS  A  TASTE  THAT  STAYS" 


100  Hand-Made  Cigarettes 

conveniently  packed  in  Cedar  Box  to  preserve  the  aromatic 
fragrance  of  this  exceptional  Turkish  tobacco. 


By  Mail  $2.( 


Packed  plain,  cork 
or  assorted  tips. 


On  Sale  at  the  best  New  York  Clubs  and  Hotels,  including 


Waldorf-Astoria 

Ritz-Carlton 

Biltmore 

Plaza 

McAlpin 

Lorraine 


Belmont 

Claridge 
Martinique 
Majestic 
Beaux  Arts 
Great  Northern 


Harvard  Club 
Hardware  Club 
Engineers'  Club 
N.  Y.  Athletic  Club 
Scarsdale  Golf  Club 


GRAYS'  CIGARETTE  CO.,  Inc. 

39  West  46th  Street  New  York  City 


The  Crowning  Glory  of  "The  Top  of  the  World," 

TIMES  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK 
PERFECT    MOTION    PICTURE    PRESENTATION 

(Triangle  features  Shown) 
Largest    and    finest    orchestra     in     existence     devoted 

to    motion    pictures  1 

Greatest  organ  ever  installed  in  any  theatre,  anywhere! 
The  house  of  a  thousand  surprises  and  THE  show  spot 

neither  visitor  nor  resident  can  afford  to  miss. 

Continuous    from    noon  daily    SOc,    25c    and    15c. 


If  you  are  aiming  for  New 
York  why  not  strike  the 
center?  This  is  where  the 

HERMITAGE 

is  located. 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Times 
Square  district  The  HERMITAGE 
touches  elbows  at  once  with  the  great 
amusement  and  business  centres  of 
the  metropolis.  The  service  and  the 
atmosphere  of  genuine  cordiality  are 
famous. 

Rooms  ES  low  as  SI  .SO;  for  two 

persons,   $2.00  per  day. 

Popular  Restaurant. 

You  will  see  many  well-known 
dramatists,  writers,  business  and  pro- 
fessional  men  and  women  during 
dinner  hour. 

T.   M.  CARROL,  President. 


Why  Not  a 
Trip  to  Atlantic  City? 

You  will  enjoy  the  invigorating:  breezes 
of  the  ocean  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Stop  with  us  at  the  St.  Charles,  where 
you  will  find  everything  conducive  to  a 
pleasant  sojourn. 

HOTEL  ST.  CHARLES 

Directly  on  the  Boardwalk— Orchestra  of  SoloKts 
—Open  All  Year  Around—Noted  for  Cuisine- 
Excellent  Service— Automobiles  Meet  All  Trains 


Fireproof 
k  GRILL. 

_  -  DANCING. 
A.  Cap  400 

MACK 


ONT.«  K4 

American  i  ^^^ 
European  •__ 
PlaniOMXit-  • 

•J.Wxl>rrV.tt,.g7-  _ 

«Ca     I— 
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EXTERIOR  OF  THE  STRAND  THEATRE,  47th   STREET  AND   BROADWAY 

The  Strand  Theatre  in  New  York 


AN  interesting  feature  of  the 
astonishing  vogue  of  the 
moving  picture  has  been  the 
great  success  that  has  attended  the 
Strand  Theatre  in  New  York  ever 
since  its  opening.  Many  theories 
have  been  set  forth  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  great  popularity  of  these 
beautiful  Temples  of  Filmland  that 
we  find  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States.  For  the  comfortable,  lux- 
uriously appointed  theatre  built  at 
Broadway  and  47th  Street  by  the 
Mark  Strand  Theatre  Company  is  by 
no  means  the  only  one  of  the  kind. 
Throughout  this  country  and  even  in 
Europe  the  Strand  Theatre  idea  has 
proven  highly  profitable,  so  profitable 
in  fact,  that  every  new  moving  pic- 
ture house  built  in  recent  years  in 
any  city  or  town  has  been  named  the 
Strand. 

The  Strand  Theatre  in  New  York 
was  opened  to  the  public  April  nth, 
1914.  After  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence the  records  showed  that  the 
Strand  had  been  playing  to  an  aver- 
age of  12,000  people  every  24  hours, 
making  a  total  of  4,380,000,  almost 
equalling  the  entire  population  of 
New  York  City  who  attended  the 
Strand  the  first  year. 

Contrary  to  the  almost  general  rule 
in  the  theatrical  business  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Strand  did  not  curtail 
expenses  and  present  inferior  enter- 
tainments after  the  house  had  be- 
come established  as  an  American  in- 
stitution which  almost  every  visitor 
to  New  York  considered  it  his  duty 
to  see.  On  the  contrary  the  Strand 
management  has  at  all  times  been  and 
is  now  striving  to  improve  the  pro- 
gram and  give  the  public  as  much  as 
possible  for  their  money.  No  efforts 
or  expense  is  spared.  The  orchestra 
has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
and  to-day  it  has  twice  as  many 
musicians  as  it  had  on  the  opening 
night.  The  same  scheme  has  been 
carried  out  throughout  the  house, 
improvements  have  been  made  wher- 
ever there  was  a  possible  opportunity. 
The  Strand  has  many  innovations 
regarding  which  the  public  knows 
nothing.  There  are  semi-weekly 
.emergency  and  courtesy  -drills  during 
which  the  entire  uniformed  staff  is 
instructed  to  meet  any  emergency 
conceivable  in  an  efficient  manner. 
These  drills  are  performed  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Mr.  R.  Alfred 
Jones,  the  house  manager. 

When  the-  Mark  Strand  Theatre 
Company  built  the  Strand  it  was 
equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date 
appliances  for  the  presentation  of 
any  kind  of  theatrical  performance 
whatsoever,  and  nothing  has  been  left 
lacking  for  the  comfort,  safety  and 


pleasure  of  its  patrons.  It  is  ideally 
comfortable  and  every  one  of  the 
3,500  seats  command  a  perfect  view 
of  the  stage.  The  dimensions  of 
the  stage  are  the  largest  of  any  the- 
atre built  in  New  York  in  recent 
years,  and  the  dressing  rooms,  which 
can  accommodate  150  persons,  are 
equipped  with  shower  baths  and 
other  modern  improvements. 

The  Strand  Concert  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl 
Edouarde,  is  the  largest  theatre  or- 
chestra in  the  United  States  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  institutions  where 
grand  opera  is  presented. 

Dignity  and  courtesy  are  the 
slogans  of  the  Strand.  Every  de- 
partment is  conducted  on  lines  of 
dignity.  Courtesy  is  everywhere 
apparent  to  the  patron  from  the 
minute  he  buys  his  ticket  till  he 
leaves  the  theatre.  The  slogan  of 
courtesy  has  been  carried  out  by 
every  member  of  the  uniformed  and 
executive  staff  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  caused  a  great  amount  of 
comment,  and  theatrical  managers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
come  to  the  Strand  to  see  just  how 
the  theatre  is  conducted  and  learn 
the  secret  of  its  great  success. 

Of  course  it  is  essential  to  give  a 
good  performance  if  you  want  to  be 
successful,  but  this  is  only  one  of  the 
numerous  essentials.  An  attractive 
lobby,  a  cheerful,  restful  and  scrup- 
ulously clean  house  and  a  well- 
uniformed,  good  looking  and  courte- 
ous staff  of  attaches  are  just  as 
essential.  In  these  days  of  keen 
competition  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
every  means  whereby  the  patrons 
feel  welcome,  comfortable  and  pleased 
in  all  respects.  Politeness  goes  a 
long  way  in  accomplishing  this,  and 
politeness  does  not  cost  anything. 

The  success  of  the  Strand  is  not 
due  to  one  man's  efforts  or  his  skill, 
but  it  is  due  to  the  great  combination 
and  "team  work"  of  every  employee 
of  the  theatre  from  the  managing 
director  to  the  porter.  The  policy 
of  the  house  was  laid  down  bv  the 
board  of  directors,  Mitchel  H.  Mark, 
President;  Moe  Mark,  Vice-Pres- 
ident ;  Max  Spiegel,  Secretary ; 
Eugene  Falk,  Treasurer,  and  Wal- 
ter Hays,  Silas  Bunce,  Jos.  Levin- 
son,  David  Basker.  From  this  board 
emanate  every  order  and  it  is  up  to 
the  executives  of  each  department  to 
carry  them  out  to  the  letter. 

The  executive  staff  of  the  Strand 
Theatre  comprise :  B.  A.  Rolfe,  man- 
aging director;  Murdock  Pember- 
ton,  director  of  publicity;  R.  Alfred 
Jones,  resident  manager;  Carl 
Edouarde,  musical  director,  and 
Jacob  M.  Endel,  treasurer. 


"Not  a  Wrinkle 
tti  the  End  of  the  Trip" 


The  Comfort  of  Traveling 

with  a 

Hartmann  Wardrobe  Trunk 

""TO  unpack  your  beautiful  gowns,  dainty  frocks, 
delicate  lingerie  and  other  apparel,  fresh  and  un' 
wrinkled  at  the  journey's  end,  is  but  one  of  the  "travel 
comforts"  you  enjoy  with  the  Hartmann  "Grand 
Prize"  Wardrobe  Trunk. 

This  comfort  is  assured  by  the  patented, 
cushion,  "no-wrinkle"  top — which  holds 
garments   snugly,    yet   gently — an   exclu-- 
Hartmann  creation. 


sive 


Add  to  this  the  patented  Hartmann  fixtures  and  hangers  which 
allow  "More  Clothes  in  less  Space,"  and  you  realize  why 
discriminating  travelers  invariably  select  Hartmann  Grand 
Prize  Wardrobe  Trunks. 

Hartmann  Wardrobe  Trunks  are  designed  and  constructed 
to  permit  of  travel  without  excess  charges  for  size  or  weight. 

Sold  only  through  leading  trunk  and  Depart- 
ment   Stores    in    this     country     and    abroad. 

Prices  range  from  $25.00  to  $125.00 


Winners  of  the  only 
GKAND  PRIZE 
on  Wardrobe  Trunks 
Panama  -  Pacific  Inter- 
national  Exposition 
San  Fn.ncisco,  1915 


RUNK  (p. 


Factories  :    Racine.   Wisconsin 
Chicago  New  York 

Licensed  Canadian  Manufacturer 
The  M.  Langmuir  Mfg.  Co.  of  Toronto,  Ltd. 

Alt  Hartmann   Trunks  cwtrfd  by  fMtnti,  grant*!  and  fendine. 
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GIVE  YOURSELF  A  REST 


The  annual  "rest  vacation"  is  a  good  thing — 
but  as  a  rule  it  is  too  long  postponed. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  winter,  comes  spring 
with  its  lazy  days  and  summer  with  its  excess- 
ive heat.  General  debility  results;  efficiency 
drops;  energy  forsakes  you;  you  feel  tired  and 
sluggish  and  unfit  for  work. 

Prepare  in  advance  this  year.  Get  ready  for  the  "lazy" 
season.  Get  away  and  rest  ....  NOW.  With  your 
efficiency  at  its  highest,  work  all  summer  in  the  city 
will  be  more  enjoyable  than  a  midsummer  vacation 
spent  under  uncomfortable  conditions. 

At  Battle  Greek  everything  is  scientifically  planned  for 
rest  and  health-building  ....  you  eat,  sleep  and  live — 
all  for  health.  Every  day  is  an  enjoyable  day  of 
health-getting  under  ideal  conditions. 

At  Battle  Creek  even  your  bill-of-tare  is  planned  daily 
in  advance  of  each  meal.  Trained  dietitians  make 
exact  food  selections  in  accordance  with  your  individual 
needs  and  lift  all  responsibility  from  your  shoulders. 

Health-building  baths  and  treatments  prescribed  and 
administered  by  experts,  graduated  exercises  under  the 
direction  of  physical  instructors,  outdoor  games  and 
sports,  a  happy,  wholesome  atmosphere — these  and 
many  other  unusual  features  make  Battle  Creek  the 
ideal  vacation  retreat. 

Get  away  for  a  few  days  now— let  thing  "slide"  if 
necessary;  you  will  gain  lime  in  the  end.  Don't 
hesitate — it's  the  thing  to  do. 

Come  to  Battle  Creek  where  you  can  enjoy  a  taste  of 
he  real  "Simple  Life"  and  get  close  to  Nature. 

The  facts  about  a  "real  rest"  vacation  will  be  sent  on 
request.  Make  a  start  in  the  right  direction  —to-day. 
Send  the  coupon. 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK 
SANITARIUM 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
Box  242 


Bor 
242 

Send  me  that 
VACATION 
HOOK  and  full 
particulars. 


'City. 
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THE     THEATRE 
Queries     Answered 

The  editor  will  endeavor  to  ansu-cr  all 
reasonable  questions.  As  our  space  is 
limited,  no  correspondent  may  ask  more 
than  three  questions.  Absolutely  no  address 
furnished.  These  and  other  queries  con- 
nected with  players'  purely  personal  affairs 
will  be  ignored. 

O.  H.  L.,  Princeton,  Wis.—Q.—  Kindly 
publish  the  cast  which  supported  William 
Gillette  in  Barrie's  play  "The  Admirable 
Crichton"  in  New  York  about  1903  or  1904. 

A.  —  The  cast  of  "The  Admirable  Crich- 
ton" as  presented  November  17,  1903,  at 
the  Lyceum  was  :  Earl  of  Loam  —  Henry 
Kemble;  Hon.  Ernest  Woolley  —  Carter 
Pickford  ;  Rev.  John  Treherne  —  Harold 
Heaton;  Lord  Brocklehurst  —  Soldene  Pow- 
ell; A  Naval  Officer—  H.  A.  Morey;  Mr. 
Crichton  —  William  Gillette;  Tompsett  — 
Frederick  Morris;  Lady  Mary  Lasenby  — 
Sybil  Carlisle;  Lady  Catherine  Lasenby-  — 
Beatrice  Irwin;  Lady  Agatha  Lasenby  — 
Rosalind  Coghlan;  Countess  of  Brockle- 
hurst —  Kate  Meek;  Fisher—  Sybil  Campbell; 
Tweeny  —  Pattie  Browne. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Reader.—  Q.—  In  what  issues 
were  the  casts  of  "The  Follies  of  1915," 
"The  Blue  Paradise,"  "Hands  Up."  and 
"The  Girl  Who  Smiles?"  2.  What  is 
the  price  of.  each  number?  3.  In  what 
issues  did  you  publish  scenes  from  "The 
Passing  Show  of  1015,"  "The  Follies  of 
1915,"  "The  Blue  Paradise,"  "The  Girl 
Who  Smiles"  and  "Hands  Up." 

A.—  The  entire  cast  of  "The  Follies" 
was  so  long  that  only  the  principals  were 
mentioned  in  our  August,  1015,  issue;  the 
cast  of  "The  Blue  Paradise"  is  in  the 
September,  1915.  issue;  only  the  principals 
of  "Hands  Up"  in  the  September,  1915, 
issue;  and  "The  Girl  Who  Smiles"  is  also 
in  our  September  number.  2.  35  cents 
per  copy.  3.  In  the  July,  1915,  issue  we 
rinted  several  of  the  characters  in  "The 
assing  Show  of  1915"  and  in  the  August, 
1915,  number  a  group  of  chorus  girls  from 
the  same  play  ;  scenes  from  the  "Ziegfeld 
Follies"  appeared  in  the  August,  1915, 
issue  and  stage  settings  of  the  play  were 
in  the  September,  1  nl  5,  number;  "The 
Blue  Paradise"  scene  you  will  find  in  the 
September,  1915,  number;  a  full-page  of 
"The  G  rl  Who  Smiles"  in  the  October 
number;  a  scene  in  "Hands  Up"  in  the 
September,  and  a  full  page  of  pictures 
showing  Florence  Walton  in  the  gowns 
she  wore  in  the  last  named  play  in  the 
July  issue. 

L.  P.  M.,  New  York.—  Q.—  Can  you  tell 
me  where  Ken  net  li  Hill  is  playing?  He 
has  been  seen  in  "Within  the  Law"  and  "It 
Pays  to  Adverti.-r." 

A.  —  Kenneth  Hill  is  playing  Philip 
Evans  in  "Fair  and  Warmer"  at  the 
Eltinge  Theatre. 

C.  I.  R.,—  -O.  —  Is  it  possible  for  you  to 
add  to  your  Autograph  Gallery  a  picture 
of  Grace  EIl:ston?  2.  Have  Louise  Woods 
and  Pamela  Gaythorne  left  the  stage? 

A.  —  Yes,  we  possibly  may  in  the  future. 
2.  No,  they  are  still  acting. 

F.  E.,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  Q.  —  Will  you 
kindly  publish  an  account  of  Gaby  Deslys? 
2.  How  many  times  has  she  appeared  in 
th:s  country?  Will  she  appear  in  any 
other  photoplay  besides  "Her  Triumph"  for 
the  Famous  Players  Film  Company?  3. 
Will  you  please  give  a  short  biography  of 
the  career  of  Charlotte  Walker?" 

A.  —  In    an     interview     published     in    the 
November,     1011,    issue    of    THE    THEATRE 
Gaby   Deslys  said:     "My  mother  is  a   home 
woman.      My    father    is    a    dry    goods    mer- 
chant  of    Marseilles.      I    was   born    in   Mar- 
seilles  and    went   to   school   at  the   Convent 
of     St.     Marte     until     I     was     sixteen.       I 
wanted   to  go   on   the  stage   and  my   father 
would    not   permit   it.      So  at  sixteen   I   ran 
away.      I    went    to    Paris    and    got    an    en- 
gagement   at    one    of    the    var'ety    theatres 
at   ten   dollars   a  week.      Later   I   played   in 
London     and     Berlin.       Each     time     I     re- 
turned   to    Paris    I    played    in    a    more    ex- 
clusive  theatre."     2.     Three.      3.     Charlotte 
Walker     was     born     in     Galveston,     Texas. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
in     1893;     in     1895     appeared     in     Richard 
Mansfield's    company;    made    her    debut    in 
London    in    1896    in    "The    Mummy."      She 
was     absent  •  from     the     stage     for     several 
years,    but    reappeared    in    1900    in    "Miss 
Printt;"   in   100  1,   was   seen   with   James   A. 
Herne    in    "Sag   Harbor;"   and    with   James 
K.     Hackett     in     "Don     Caesar's     Return," 
with   whom  she  remained  for  four   seasons. 
Among   the   plays   she    has   appeared   in  are 
"Mrs.      Dane's      Defence,"      "Sowing      the 
Wind,"      "Betsy,"     "The     Embassy      Ball," 
"The     Prince     Chap,"     "On     Parole,"     The 
Warrens   of   Virginia,"    "The  Wolf,"    "Just 
a     Wife,"     "The    Trail     of    the     Lonesome 
Pine"    and    "The   Two   Virtues."      She    has 
also  been  seen  in  film  plays. 

B.  S.,    Washington,   D.   C.  —  Q.  —  Can  you 
not   publish   some   photos   of  Julia   Marlowe 
in  her  home,  before  she  leaves  this  country? 
2.    Have  you  published  any  photos  of  Miss 
Marlowe   on  the  cover?     3.     Will  you  pub- 
lish   a    full-page    photo    of    Miss    Marlowe, 
autographed  ? 

A.  —  We  possibly  may.  2.  On  our  March, 
1000,  cover  is  a  picture  of  Miss  Marlowe 
in  "The  Goddess  of  Reason"  and  on  our 
April,  100">,  cover  there  is  a  colored  por- 
trait of  Miss  Marlowe  as  Juliet.  3.  We 
may,  although  we  have  printed  numerous 
full-pages  of  her  in  Shakespearean  roles 
and  with  E.  H.  Sothern  in  scenes  from 
plays. 
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To  the  Heart  of  Leisureland 

The  Luxurious  Way 


Between 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
and  ALBANY 


T^HE  Gateway 
to  ihe  Adiron- 
dacks,  Lake  George, 
Lake  Champlain, 
Niagara  Falls,  Buf- 
falo and  the  West; 
the  Berkshires  and 
the  East;  Montreal 
and  the  North. 


Largest  River  Steamers  in  the  World. 

PAi  L  Y     SE  R  VI  CE 

The  Famous  " SEARCHLIGHT  ROUTE" 

Send  for  your  copy  of  the  "  Searchlight  Magazine" 

Passenger  Traffic  Department 
Pier  32,  North  River,  New  York 

Hudson  Navigation  Company 


Niagara  to  ike  Sea 

.^^•"^      «^VIA  THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS  .^"H    «^. 


THE    PICTURESQUE 
ALL-WATER  ROUTE 


PASSING  QUEBEC 

«UEBEC^»X^- 

All  the  charm  of  quaint,  old-  "jjfS/ff         Tlle    trip   inclutks  the 

world  travel  haunts.     The  WNpeJp/lf  Thousand  Islands    the 

exciting-  descent  of  the 

most  satisfying  tnp  in          ^  ^,ri^^^^^S°""          marvelous    rapids,    the 
America  for  health  PRESCOTT^XX;^:-  historic  associations  of 

and  recreation.  J^Sf^"L1^;     j^^-  Montreal,  Quaint  old  Quebec, 

and  the  famous   Saguenay   River, 
with  its  stupendous  Capes,  "Trinity" 
and  "Eternity." 

Up-to-Date    Canada   Steamship   Hotels  at 
Murray  Bay  and  Tadousac. 

r  To  Montreal  and  rttnrn      .     .     .     $18.55 

',aa™/FUb,    T.Q«b«.ndret.r.   .     .     .     .       25.90 
'    To  Stgnrnay  River  and  return      .       34.55 
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SHAKESPEAKE  NUMBEK 

Second  Edition 

The  Shakespeare  Number  proved  such  a 
wonderful  success  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  issue  a  second  edition  to  fill  the 
orders  which  are  still  coming  in.  On 
receipt  of  35c.  we  will  gladly  fill  all  orders 
while  the  supply  lasts. 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 
CA  West  38ih  Street  New  York 


Emma  Nevada 

(Continued  from   page    343) 

through  and  through;  but  that  night 
she  stood  before  us  with  the  woman, 
not  the  singer,  uppermost. 

What  a  dramatic  situation  it  was ! 
She  was  singing  to  those  who  had 
known  her  in  her  infancy,  to  those 
who  had  watched  her  development 
with  the  keenest  interest.  No  matter 
how  uncouth  and  rough  these  people 
might  be  in  speech  and  in  dress,  they 
were  her  people,  and  they  loved  her 
as  none  of  her  fine  New  York  and 
Paris  friends  ever  could  or  would. 
How  she  sang — oh,  how  she  sang! 
How  full  and  sweet  were  those  rich 
and  wonderful  tones !  How  they 
would  mount  up  and  up,  like  the 
liquid  notes  of  some  wild  bird  at  last 
set  free  from  a  cage !  The  audience 
went  wild  with  enthusiasm ;  but  no 
matter  how  many  times  they  encored 
her,  she  was  always  ready  with  a 
response.  When  at  last  I  went  back 
of  the  improvised  stage  to  beg  her 
to  spare  her  voice  a  little,  she  said : 

"Oh,  John,  you  don't  know  what 
[  am  to  these  people.  You  can't 
possibly  understand  what  it  means 
in  the  hard,  narrow  lives  that  they 
lead  to  have  me,  their  own  little 
Emmy,  come  back  to  them.  You 
must  let  me  sing  as  long  as  I  can." 

At  length,  when  Miss  Nevada  dis- 
covered that  it  was  long  after  twelve 
o'clock,  and  that  she  could  no  longer 
sing  at  her  best,  she  came  out  for  her 
last  appearance.  We  all  knew  that 
she  would  sing  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  if  she  could  master  her 
emotions  sufficiently.  Many  a  time 
had  I  heard  the  great  singers  of  the 
world  give  this  song,  but  never  in 
such  circumstances  as  these.  These 
rugged  mountains  had  cradled  her 
infancy;  they  were  her  kinfolk;  she 
had  even  taken  the  name  of  the 
State  that  was  her  birthplace  for 
her  own ;  she  was  the  one  link  that 
connected  this  audience  with  the 
great  world  of  wealth  and  fashion 
outside ;  she  had  come  back  to  them 
to  let  them  see  with  their  own  eyes 
and  hear  with  their  own  ears  that 
their  faith  in  her  ability  had  not 
been  misplaced. 

What  unutterable  tenderness 
thrilled  her  voice  as  she  began 
"  'Mid  pleasures  ami  ptHaces!"  Long 
before  she  finished  sobs  were  heard 
from  every  part  of  the  house.  Al- 
though tears  ran  down  her  own 
cheeks,  her  voice  never  trembled  as 
she  sang  on  to  the  end.  As  the  last 
notes  died  away  she  came  to  the 
front  of  the  rude  platform  and  said : 

"Kind,  true-hearted  friends,  my 
work  leads  me  a  long  way  from 
these  quiet  retreats,  but  though  'an 
exile  from  home,'  it  is  'the  lowly 
thatched  cottage  and  the  birds  sing- 
ing sweetly  that  come  at  my  call' 
that  hold  my  heart.  You  will  never 
know  what  this  home-coming  has 
meant  to  me.  Before  you  go  will 
you  all  come  and  shake  hands  with 
me?" 

How  they  piled  over  the  seats  to 
get  at  her!  The  first  one  to  reach 
her  side  was  a  white-haired  old 
miner  who  had  carried  her  in  his 
arms  when  she  was  a  baby.  As  he 
put  out  his  trembling  hand  she 
pressed  it  between  her  own  and  then 
kissed  him.  After  that  she  kissed 
every  child,  woman  and  old  man 
there,  and  shook  hands  with  the  rest. 

As  the  audience  reluctantly  went 
out  into  the  night,  Emma  Nevada 
turned  to  me  with  shining  eyes  and 
trembling  lips  and  said,  "John,  has  it 
been  worth  the  money  and  the  trou- 
ble?" and  I  replied  fervently: 

"Yes,   a  thousand   times  yes!" 


Books  Received 

HOBSON'S  CHOICK.  By  Harold 
Brighouse.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. : 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

THE  FIRST  HI'.NIIRKII  THOUSAND. 
By  Ian  Hay.  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 


There  is  no  substi- 
tute for  the  man 
who  is  smoking 
Rameses. 

He  himself  will  tell 
you  so.  He  finds 
no  satisfaction  in 
any  other  cigarette 
when  he  happens 
to  be  out  of  his 
special  brand. 

It's  as  if  there  were  a 
Rameses  Club  —  an  in- 
formal organization  of 
men  who  are  loyal  to 
Ramesss  Cigarettes. 
"hey  wear  no  emblem. 
They  have  their  loyalty 
only  asacommon  bond. 

They  smoke  only 
Rameses,  "The  Aristo- 
crat of  Cigarettes,"  be- 
cause they  find  in  no 
other  brand  the  full 
flavor  and  distinctive 
aroma  that  Rameses 
alone  possesses. 

No  man  who  once  becomes 
a  member  of  this  Club  ever 
leaves  it. 

Which  is  another  way  of 
saying:  "Nobody  ever 
changes  from  Rameses." 


STEPHANO  BROS.    Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA 


"  A,  LL  my  life  every  rnaga- 
**  ziae  I've  looked  into 
has  had  a  picture  of  a  man's 
leg  with  a  certain  kind  of 
girter  on  it — Boston !  So 
•when  I  go  into  a  store  to  buy 
a  pair  of  garters  I  just  natural  'y 
say  '  Boston.'  So  do  you ! " 


— AMBKOSK  J'EALB 


in  the  delightful  play 

"IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE' 

By  Roi  Cooper  Megrue  and  Waller 
Hacltett  now  in  its  thiid  successful  year. 

Boston  Garter 


SILK  50c 

CEO.   FROST  CO.,    MAKERS.   BOSTON 
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"Onyx 


Hosiery 


I 


JV«.  275 
$1.00 

Fine  silk  with  DUB-L  Lisle  gar- 
ter-top, triple  extra  spliced  heel 
and  toe,  medium  weight. 


$1.00,  1.50,  2.00  per  pair 

with  "Pointex"  Heel 

For  Women 

No.  350 

$1.50 

Pure  silk  DUB-L  wide  garter-top, 
triple  extra  spliced  heel  and  toe, 
seasonable  weight. 


No.  106 

$2.00 

Medium  weight  thread  silk, 
DUB-L  Silk  garter-iop,  triple 
extra  spliced  heel  and  toe. 


The  numbers  described  above  may  be  obtained  in  black,  white  and  all  colors. 
You  will  find   "Onyx,"   the  Quality  hose,   at  all  Quality  shops  throughout  America. 

Emery-Beers   Company,   Inc. 

Sole  Owners  and  Wholesale  Distributors  of 'Onyx"  Hosiery 


153-161   East  24th  Street 


New  York 


Successors  to  the  wholesale  business  of  Lord  Gr  Taylor 
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By  MLLE.  MANHATTAN 


Barbara  Rutherfurd 
'cr  of  Mrs.  W.  K.  l^iui 
sketched  for  Tup. 
RE  MAGAZINE  in  a  ««(• 
'ess  it'll  ich  is  part  of 

tier   trousseau. 


OF  all  the  smart  trousseaux 
which  are  displayed,  either 
in  the  finished  glory  of  the 
complete  wedding  outfit,  or  in  the 
half-ready  confusion  of  the  "first 
fitting"  period,  each  must  contain  at 
least  one  filmy  confection  trimmed 
with  fur,  and  as  many  feather- 
decked  garments  as  the  bride's 
fancy  dictates.  The  middle  name 
of  Fashion  this  summer  is  spelled 
with  a  "C."  You  may  call  it  Con- 
trast, Contradiction  or  Chic;  but  it 
is  bound  to  be  one  or  the  other. 
Velvet  mixed  with  tulle,  chiffon 
trimmed  with  fur,  tulle  adorned 
with  flowers  and  feathers  appenr 
in  a  wild  saturnalia  of  smartness 
in  the  newest  frocks,  and  the  out- 
look for  the  Summer  girl  of  1916 
is  not  toward  a  shimmering  sim- 
plicity, but  to  an  overtrimmcd 
sumptuousness  really  more  fitting 
for  her  mother. 

However,  as  the  American  dam- 
sel has  a  way  of  upsetting  the 
edicts  of  fashion  -and  choosing  from 
fields  of  fancy  all  her  own  when 
the  modes  of  the  moment  fail  to 
charm  her,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  gorgeous  effects  which  all  the 
creators  of  styles  are  predicting  as 
the  plus  que  chic  for  August  may 
be  reversed  before  mid-June.  But, 


of    course,    as    smart    women    are 
already    far   advanced   in   the   cam- 
paign  for  summer  finery,  a  glance 
at   some  of   the   newest   frocks   of 
the  moment  will  prove  a  guidance 
in    the    selection    of    things    certain 
to  be  in  the  mode  for  later  wear. 
Notwithstanding    the     illness    of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt, 
and  equally  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
her    engagement     to     Cyril     Hatch 
has    been    stoutly    denied    by    both 
families  concerned,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  Miss  Barbara  Rutherford  will 
become    Mrs.     Hatch    before    this 
issue   of   THE   THEATRE   MAGAZINE 
is   printed.     I   meet    Miss   Ruther- 
ford   feverishly    "doing"    the    most 
exclusive   shops   from    day   to   day, 
and    while    she    tells    me    she    has 
cabled   to    Paris    for   a   number   of 
Summer  dresses,  she  also  confesses 
with    the    girlish,    humorous    shrug 
that  is  one  of  her  most  fascinating 
mannerisms  that  she  expects  to  re- 
ceive nothing   from   the  rue   de  la 
Paix  more  charming  than  the  crea- 
tions she  has  collected  here. 

The  serious  indisposition  of  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt  to  which  T  referred  a 
moment  ago,  has  obliged  Miss 
Rutherford  to  shop  "on  her  own." 
more  than  most  prospective  brides 
may  do.  hut  she  has  shown  a  fine 


Photo  While 

Miss  Natalie  Alt,  her  fur 
trimmed  evening  wrap  is  a 
popular  summer  model.  Posed 
for  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 


and  discriminating  judgment  in  the 
frocks  she  has  chosen  for  her 
Summer  outfit,  be  that  wardrobe  a 
trousseau  or  no. 

One  dazzling  gown  which  finds  a 
place  in  Miss  Rutherford's  reper- 
toire of  dancing  frocks,  owes  its 
inspiration  to  a  stunning  costume 
worn  by  one  of  the  French  beauties 
of  other  days,  when  she  sat  for  her 
portrait- — or  rather  stood  for  it — to 
T'attier.  You  may  remember  the 
lovely  court  lady,  in  the  Due  de 
Morny's  collection. 

The  dress  is  pale  flesh-colored 
chiffon  made  with  plain  round  ful- 


ness over  a  foundation  of  bright 
silver  tissue.  Sharply  vandyked 
quillings  of  Nattier  blue  satin  band 
the  skirt  at  the  hem  and  around 
the  hips  and  zig-zag  garlands  of 
roses  and  corn  flowers  sparkling 
with  diamond  dew  drops  are  placed 
above  and  between  the  quillings.  I 
am  sure  you  have  never  seen  a 
velvet  fan,  so  look  closely  at  Miss 
Rutherford's.  It  is  of  Nattier  blue 
sprinkled  with  tiny  diamond  pail- 
lettes, and  the  slender  old  ivory 
sticks  are  picked  out  with  the  same 
glittering  spangles. 
At  the  wedding  of  Irene  Lang- 
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I'lioto  Sarony 


home  Gibson,  daughter  of  the  famous  illus- 
trator and  niece  of  Mrs.  Waldorf  Astor,  the 
smartest  girls  in  New  York  swarmed  to  St. 
Thomas  Church  wearing  their  newest  frocks 
to  do  honor  to  the  Charles  Dana  Gibson's 
daughter.  The  use  of  gold  and  silver  tissue 
in  day-time  frocks  for  young  girls  was  a  sur- 
prising feature  of  the  wedding,  which  was  one 
of  the  big  crushes  in  the  history  of  St. 
Thomas'  Church.  Over  a  thousand  guests 
were  present,  all  dressed — the  men  like  King 
Solomon  in  his  glory,  and  the  women  like 
the  lilies  of  the  field  out  shining  them. 

Since  the  daily  papers  chronicled  the  event 
so  fully,  1  will  only  describe  the  frock  worn 
by  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor  which  was  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  charming  gown  1  saw.  And 
a  gown  must  needs  be  charming,  to  win  dis- 
tinct description  amid  so  many  smart  toilettes. 
Mrs.  Astor  chose  the  softest  peach-colored 
malines  for  her  dress,  and  it  was  arranged 
en  crinoline  over  a  petticoat  of  silver  tissue 
dotted  with  large  black  velvet  discs.  Big 
silver  roses,  that  showed  pink  in  the  sunlight 
wreathed  the  hips  and  appeared  amid  touches 
of  black  and  green  velvet  on  the  bodice.  A 
hat  of  peach-colored  malines  with  one  black 
velvet  rose  and  one  rose  of  the  pinky  silver 
showed  the  new  poke  shape  at  its  best  and 
most  becoming. 

Lady  Colebrook,  who  visited  New  York 
some  winters  ago  is  here  again  as  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Guinness  of  Washington 
Square.  I  fancy  Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Biddy 
(for  Mrs.  Guinness  was  Lady  Bridget  Buck- 
ley you  know  before  her  marriage)  must  be 
quite  lame  in  both  arms  for  they  have  been 
sewing  for  the  wounded  soldiers  with  one 
hand  and  making  Red  Cross  kits  with  the 
other  for  six  solid  weeks,  and  promise  to 
keep  it  up  through  the  Newport  season.  Lady 
Colebrook  is  wildly  enamored  of  our  Amer- 
ican blouses,  and  has  bought  several  of  the 
smartest  possible  cut  and  fabric,  in  which  she 
works  for  the  British  War  Relief  Association. 

At  the  rooms  of  that  organization  I  spied 
her  a  day  or  so  ago  wearing  a  very  simple 
but  quite  new  effect  in  blouses.  It  was  of  the 
sheerest  white  organdie — as  thin  and  silky  as 
gauze,  and  it  was  lined  with  green  chiffon  of 
that  soft  grayish  tint  seen  in  olive  leaves  and 
pussy  willow  blossoms.  The  gray-green  lin- 
ing fell  over  the  shoulders  and  formed  a 
deep  rounded  collar  that  almost  covers  the 
entire  back.  The  collar  was  finished  with  two 
flat  rows  of  narrow  black  thread  lace  and 
the  front  ends  were  gathered  into  tabs  that 
ended  in  black  silk  tassels  at  the  waist  line. 
The  same  effect  was  continued  on  the  sleeves, 
the  green  lining  being  turned  back  in  deen 
cuffs.  Anv  clever  girl  can  easily  accomplish 
a  blouse  like  this,  and  bless  herself  with  the 
happy  consciousness  that  she  possesses  a  gar- 
ment of  the  latest  chic. 

"Come  to  Bohemia,"  a  musical  comedy  by 
two  smart  young  architects  and  men-about- 
town,  has  been  on  view  at  the  Maxine  Elliott 
Theatre.  While  the  piece  is  an  ephemeral 
trifle,  scarcely  likely  to  achieve  a  month  of 
life,  it  has  drawn  the  smartest  audiences  in 
town.  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,  recently  re- 
turned from  the  South  and  looking  younger 


Alberta  Turner  posed  for 
THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 
Her  shaved  off  hat  has 
been  u'idely  adopted  for 
garden  fetes  and  the 
bridle  path. 


Miss  Lily  Cahill  in  a  Garden 
Party  dress,  posed  especially 
for  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE. 
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than  ever,  wearing  a  delicious  evening  wrap 
of  silver  tissue  with  lengths  of  black  chantilly 
lace  caught  around  the  shoulders  by  a  wreath 
of  pink  velvet  roses,  was  a  tremendously  ad- 
mired figure  at  the  play  one  night  last  week, 
and  at  the  same  performance  I  spied  the 
Duchess  de  Chaulnes  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Shonts,  putting  their  heads  together  between 
the  acts  and  discussing  the  very  nice  cloak 
worn  by  Natalie  Alt.  Miss  Alt's  wrap  is  of 
softest  white  soiree  with  collar  and  wide 
border  of  white  fox — a  fur  that  seems  des- 
tined to  be  even  more  fashionable  as  a  sum- 
mer fad  this  year  than  ever  before.  Already 
some  of  the  smart  girls  in  the  Newport  set 
have  ordered  similar  cloaks,  and  one  quite 
exquisite  variation  created  by  Tappe  is  of 
silver  tissue  lined  with  absinthe_  satin  and 
bordered  with  a  flounce  of  ermine.  Mara- 
bout flounces  colored  in  all  the  shades  of  a 
stormy  sunset  are  shown  by  some  of  the 
smart  modistes  as  trimmings  for  summer 
wraps  of  this  extravagant  genre. 

While  the  velvet  parasol  is  not  quite  a 
novelty,  it  is  shown  in  some  of  the  new  trous- 
seaux in  a  new  shape  that  gives  it  new  chic. 
A  parasol  of  black  velvet  shown  at  a  leading 
jewelry  house  fa  mere  modiste  or  milliner 
would  scarcely  have  nerve  to  display  it)  has 
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a  band  of  pink  satin  roses  set  about  four 
inches  from  the  top.  At  the  end  of  the  ribs 
is  placed  a  straight  band  of  white  chiffon, 
showing  the  rosy  lining  through  its  folds,  and 
falling  like  a  ruffle  without  fulness.  The 
chiffon  drop  is  four  inches  deep  and  is  finished 
with  a  border  of  small  roses  with  black  stems. 
A  round  black  velvet  bag,  mounted  in  green 
gold  and  lined  with  pink  shows  a  circling 
wreath  of  roses  like  those  on  the  parasol  on 
either  side. 

Mrs.  Perry  Belmont  who  has  a  sharp  eye 
for  novelties  and  who  selects  wedding  gifts 
with  inspired  taste,  was  looking  at  this  marvel 
in  parasols  when  I  saw  it,  and  heard  without 
a  quiver  the  price  which  with  the  bag  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

At  the  very  pretty  wedding  of  Miss  Ruth 
Cutting  and  Reginald  Auchincloss  at  St. 
George's  Church  a  few  days  ago,  quite  every 
girl  in  the  Long  Island  and  Newport  sets  was 
present  in  her  most  springlike  attire.  Miss 
Laura  Chanler,  a-  cousin  of  Vincent  Astor 
and  who  will  herself  be  one  of  the  early  sum- 
mer brides,  was  present  with  Mrs.  E.  H.  Har- 
riman  and  Mrs.  Stanford  White  who  is  the 
mother  of  her  fiance.  Miss  Chanler  wore  a 
dress  of  engaging  simplicity.  It  was  of  corn 
flower  blue  chiffon,  banded  with  soiree  of  the 
same  shade.  A  delicious  Jenny  Cloak  of  sul- 
phur chiffon  lined  with  silver  tissue  and  hav- 
ing a  bishop's  collar  of  the  silver  bordered 
with  sulphur-tinted  ostrich  trimming  caused 
gasps  of  admiration  as  Miss  Chanler  alighted 
from  the  Harriman  car  and  accompanied  her 
hostess  into  the  church.  Mrs.  Harriman  who 
wears  more  vouthful  frocks  each  year,  sur- 
passed herself  with  an  exquisite  gown  of  black 
and  white  chantilly  lace,  the  skirt  being  draped 
to  form  pointed  panniers  which  were  caught 
with  wreaths  of  gray  and  pink  roses,  and  an 
exquisite  picture  hat  of  silver  and  rose  finished 
Mrs.  Harriman's  costume. 


Olire  Thomas  in  a  dress  she 
will  wear  next  month  in  the 
new  "Ziegfeld  Follies."  Posed 
for  THE  TIIKATKE  MAGAZINE. 
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..    jjtu,    PALM  MULLS 

GOODALL     WORSTED      COMPANY     •     SANFOKD  ,  MAINE 


PALM      BEACH 

A    WONDERFUL    SUMMER     FABRIC 


Palm  Beach — a  san- 
itary, dust  resisting' 
cloth— lig'ht  andporous 
with  just  the  crispness 
and  body  for  g'ood  tail- 
oring' and  shapeliness. 

An  ideal  blend  of 
true  Summer  comfort, 
sturdy  wear  and 
pleasing'  appearance. 

It  washes  as  readily 
as  linen  and  the  natu- 


ral colors  have  no  hurt- 
ful dyes  to  run  or  stain 
the  nether  g'arments. 

There  is  only  one 
Palm  Beach  cloth- 
the  name  is  trade- 
marked.  Be  very 
careful  to  look  for  the 
Palm  Beach  label  in 
the  suits  you  buy— and 
in  buying  yardag'e, 
demand  the  g'enuine. 
At  all  g'ood  shops.- 


You  can  gel  our  beautiful  little  folder  entitled  "The  Story  of  Palm  Beach"  thru  your 
local  dealer,   or  if  you   prefer,    we  will   send  it   direct   on    receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp 

THE     PALM     BEACH     MILLS 

GOODALL  WORSTED  COMPANY,  SANFORD,   MAINE 
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Clothes   Seen   On   The   Stage 


Miss  Pickford  in  one  of  her 
"raggedy"  goivns. 


©  Hartsook 


IF  you  were  an  actress  with  a  salary  of 
four  thousand  real  dollars  every  week, 
wouldn't  you  wear  gowns  like  those  oi 
the   Queen  of   Sheba,  or  her  latest  proto- 
type, Florence  Walton? 

Of  course  you  would,  and  so  would 
Mary  Pickford,  who  really  gets  that  un- 
helievable  salary,  only — but  let  the  little 
Queen  of  the  Movies  tell  her  own  story : 
"Sometimes,"  said  our  Mary,  with  a  smile 
that  disclosed  a  very  big  dimple,  "Some- 
times when  I  read  my  contract,  and  think 
about  my  pleasant  home  and  my  capital 
chum  1  think  I  am  the  luckiest  girl  on 
earth,  and  life  looks  like  one  long  Thanks- 
giving day,  with  plump  young  turkeys 
browning  pleasantly  in  the  oven  and  mince 
pies  cooling  on  the  pantry  shelf.  Then 
along  comes  Mr.  Frohman  and  hands  me 
a  part,  and  the  sky  grows  gray  and  a  chill 
wind  springs  up  in  my  soul.  Because,  of 
course,  I  have  to  play  another  of  those 
ragged  little  girls,  or  tattered  boys,  instead 
of  doing  a  Pauline  Frederick  part  in  gor- 
geous gowns  all  plastered  over  with  jewels." 

It  is  too  bad  that  Miss  Pickford's  voice 
is  lost  to  the  speaking  stage ;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  voices  I  have 
ever  heard.  It  registers  comedy  in 
rippling  syllables  fuller  of  mirth  and 
youth  than  any  voice  I  can  recall;  it 
trembles  with  sympathy  when  Miss 
Pickford  is  sorry  for  herself  and 
you  feel  that  you  could  squeeze  tears 
out  of  it  when  she  deplores  her 
tragic  and  ragged  fate.  It  quivered 
with  regret  as  she  went  on :  'It  is 
too  disgusting  to  have  to  be  a  waif 
of  a  newsboy  when  Thurn  has  just 
sent  home  a  new  frock  that  would 
delight  every  one  of  the  millions  of 
women  who  see  a  Famous  Player 
fdm  every  day.  Why  is  heaven  so 
kind  to  Valeska  Surrat  and  Mary 
Nash  and  Jane  Cowl,  who  always 
have  parts  that  wear  stunning  clothes 
while  Fate  casts  me  for  rags  and  rags  and 
rags?  It  doesn't  seem  fair!" 

"But  the  public  likes  yon  best  in  pathetic 
little  raggedy  roles."  interposed  Miss  Pick- 
ford's  chum,  soothingly. 

"Of  course,  that  helps  some,"  admitted 
the  actress,  rather  ruefully. 

"But  von  can  afford  to  wear  lovely 
Crocks  off  the  screen."  T  said  with  clazzlinsr 
recollections  of  certain  splendors  in  whiYh 


Mary  Pickford  in  her  newest 
evening  frock.  A  wild-rose 
Pompadour  effect  that  Wat- 
teau  might  hare  designed. 


Miss     Pickford's     "picture 

dress."     Forget-me-not  blue 

taffeta  with  touches  of  coral 

and  silver. 


1  had  seen  Miss  Pickford  arrayed  at 
theatre  and  opera.  Unbounded  mirth 
greeted  my  remark.  Miss  Pickford 
smoothed  out  her  ragged  sleeve  and 
laughed  until  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

"I  had  some  pretty  frocks,  a  whole 
lot  of  them,"  she  said,  "but  then  came 
the  big  call  for  clothing  for  the  Bel- 
gian sufferers — and  pouf  ! — they  all 
went.  No,  I  didn't  send  my  evenin.u 
gowns  to  Belgium,  really,  I  am  afraid 
there  aren't  any  parties  or  theatres 
there,  w'iere  they  would  be  the  correct 
thing  to  wear,  but  I  sold  and  raffled  and 
chanced  them  all  off  and  sent  the  money 
to  the  Belgian  relief." 

This  was  quite  disappointing  because 
I  wanted  to  sketch  Miss  Pickford  in 
her  prettiest  frocks  and  here  she  was 
without  a  single  Bendel  creation  left ! 
It  was  too  discouraging. 

"But  then  I  ran  straight  to  Julie  and 
Tappe  and  Thurn  and  bought  some 
sweet  new  things  for  the  summer,  and 
please  let  me  show  them  to  you,"  she 
said. 

Miss  Pickford  was  right.  They  were 
"sweet  new  things  for  the  summer." 
and  I  am  glad  to  sketch  them  for  you 
in  all  their  radiant  June  freshness. 

First  is  a  lovely  wild  rose  frock  that 
might  have  been  designed  by  Watteau 
which  Miss  Pickford  will  wear  to  the 
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©IraL.  Hill 


New  York,  May  1,  1916 
The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  gratefully  recommend  your 
Corsets  as  they  are  so  comfortable. 
Yours  sincerely, 


Miss  Florence  Nash 


5f,i 
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L  e     S  p  o  r  t 


AS  Abe  Martin  might  say:  "Who  remembers  th'  old- 
fashioned  sports  costume?"  The  answer  would  be 
well  within  the  memory  of  even  the  youngest  de- 
butante for  it  is  hardly  more  than  three  or  four  years 
since  a  sports  costume  consisted  for  most  people  in  the 
easy  attainability  of  tailored  shirtwaists  and  skirts.  One 
aimed  at  the  severely  efficient  and  if  one  happened  to  hit 
on  becomingness  or  picturesqueness  besides  it  was  good 
luck  rather  than  foresighted  management.  How  we  have 
changed  tout  cela! 

Not  only  are  sport  clothes  to-day  much  more  adapted 
to  their  needs  than  ever  before  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  anyone  not  to  look  irresistible  in  them.  Which 
carries  out  Victor  Hugo's  contention  that  "nothing  is 
more  useful  than  the  useful  except  the  beautiful." 

America  really  leads  in  this  field.  French  sport  clothes 
are  still  a  bit  too  dressy  as  a  whole,  too  self-conscious,  and 
English  ones  a  bit  too  severe  and  mannish.  America,  just 
sufficiently  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  silk-sweater 
importation,  has  struck  the  golden  mean.  And  what 
lovely  and  original  things  she  is  turning  out  every  month ! 

Turning  them  out  and  into  two  stores  especially,  both 
noted  for  their  sporting  clothes,  one  being  perhaps  a  little 
more  inclusive  in  its  wares,  going  in  for  the  frills,  into 
the  by-ways  and  hedges,  so  to  speak,  of  "le  sport,"  and 
the  latter  tending  strictly  to  business.  One  of  these  it 
might  amuse  you  to  know  is  one  store  in  New  York 
where  you  see  the  American  husband  going  shopping  with 
his  wife  willingly  and  cheerfully.  I  counted  eight  husbands 
(eight!)  on  the  floor  of  the  woman's  department  during 
the  hour  I  spent  there.  I  suppose  He  feels  it's  all  part 
of  his  particular  province  and  so  quite  at  home. 

Mohair  is  being  enthusiastically  revived  this  spring  for 
general  wear  and  you  don't  have  to  think  twice  to  see  its 
peculiar  qualifications  for  the  sport  of  motoring.  One  of 
these  two  shops  is  making  a  feature  of  mohair  motor 
coats,  making  a  feature  of  making  them  smart,  that  is,  as 
the  sketch  of  the  one  shown  here  bears  witness.  For  all 
around  exercise,  tennis,  golf,  walking,  the  Jersey  cloth 
skirt  and  coat  suits  in  soft  colors  are  new  and  extremely 
becoming.  One  wears  them  with  a  washable  Jersey  silk 
blouse  in  stripes  of  differing  colors,  a  blouse,  by  the  way, 
that  would  be  just  the  thing,  as  well,  to  wear  on  a  motor 
trip.  Separate  skirts  in  striped  silk  poplin,  in  cotton 
gabardines,  in  Jersey  cloths  of  pale  mustard  shades — par- 
ticular gems  the  latter — all  manifest  the  genius  of  their 
originators  at  this  smartest  of  stores. 


Mohair's  the  thing  this  Spring  and  immensely 
practical,  of  course,  for  a  motor  coat.  A 
smart  shop  turns  out  this  extremely  smart  copy 
of  an  import  in  navy  blue  mohair,  the  cape — 
you  must—have  a  cape — and  cuffs  plaided  in 
white  stitching. 


No  need  to  suggest  the 
practicality  of  motor  bon- 
nets of  rubberised  crepe 
de  chine  and  China  silk. 
One  has  been  made  to 
form  a  becoming  frame 
to  the  face  at  a  ridicul- 
ously low  figure.  $5.00 
and  $4.50. 


of 


rubberised   moire 
>es    (it   comes   in 
oo,)    designed   to 
'.-motoring.       But 
.   law  against  its  acting  as 
understudy    for    a    handbag    in    the 
matter      of      small      toilet      articles 
Price  $3.00. 


stripe 
ipes,  to 
hat 


A    tennis   coat    of   striped    black    and    white 

khaki-kool,    a,  material  which  resembles   the 

heavy   crepy  materials  of  the  East.      White 

fiiille   makes  collars  and  cuffs. 


A  costume  to  wear  on  a 
motor  or  mountain  trip  with 
Father,  when  every  ounce  of 
luggage  counts.  The  tweed 
jacket  has  large  leather  pock- 
ets and  the  knickers  are  to 
be  worn  without  the  leather- 
trimmed  skirt  where  Dame 
Convention  may  be  disre- 
garded. A  tweed  hat  with 
scarlet  fantaisie  is  likewise 
provided  and  a  cotton  crepe 
waist. 


A   Jersey   silk   waist   in  stripes   of  white  and  various 

colors  for  tennis  and  golf.     Tubbable  naturally!     The 

little  turned-up  flap   on  the  cuff  unbuttons  to  make  a 

straight   piece  for  ironing.     Price   $7.50. 


Cotton  gabardine  which  washes  and  keeps  its  shape 
so  well  makes  the  best  possible  kind  of  a  skirt  for 
tennis  and  golf.  Of  beautiful  quality,  beautifully  cut 
and  finished,  the  above,  from  a  well-known  sports 
shop,  for  only  $5.75! 
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•I     WOMEN'S    EXCLUSIVE 
SPORT  HOSIERY 

1OO5.  Finest  ribbed  Scotch 
wool.  Whueortsnapshada. 
41.1. (Ml.  Other  quality,  white 
only,  «2.0O. 

1015-1O1O.  Imported 
Scotch  wool.  White  ant  ."Oft 
mixtures  with  dorian  in 
light  blue,  rose,  violet,  yel- 
low, areen  or  Hack.  Aim 
Oxford,  heather  or  orern 
mixtures.  96.OO. 
loni-1011.1018.  Import- 
ed Scotch  wool  in  above  color- 
ings. 95.OO. 

5.  Heavy  thread  sill:,  loosely 
woven,  soft.  White  with 
strives  of  black,  olve  or  rose. 
#la.(>0.  Same  in  Scotch 
wool.  «5.OO. 

MAIL   ORDER    SERVICE 


PECKS- PECK 

EXCLUSIVE    HOSIERY 

448&3&i£Jvenue  aijpt/i  Street 

5 S6  SrWl  Slvcaue  at  jjM  Am-/ 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Madame  Alda 


La  Boheme,  Arly's  Masterpiece,  can  bt 
obtained   at   the   best   stores  for  $4.00. 

Vivaudou    (Dept.    U,    Times   Bldg.,  N.    Y.~)    will 
send   a   generous  sample   for   twenty-five   cents. 


THE     THEATRE 

Clothes  Seen  On  The  Stage -(Contimted^ 


lirst  June  dance  at  a  near-by  country 
club.  It  is  of  the  rosiest  pink  soiree 
with  a  pannier  tunic  of  the  same 
shade  brocaded  in  little  nosegays  of 
wild  roses.  A  fall  of  filet  lace  with 
a  rose  design  outlined  in  embroidery 
finishes  the  skirt  and  is  bordered  at 
both  edges  with  quillings  of  bright 
silver  tissue.  Bretelles  of  the  lace 
over  silver  tissue  and  a  simple  girdle 
of  silver  tissue  finish  the  little  bodice 
of  plain  and  brocaded  soiree,  and 
the  quaint  sleeves  have  a  tiny  fall 
of  lace  under  a  quilling  similar  to 
that  on  the  skirt.  It  is  a  girlish 
gown,  but  immensely  effective,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
several  June  brides  have  vainly  im- 
portuned Julie  to  copy  it  for  their 
trousseaux. 

Simpler,  but  quite  as  attractive  is 
a  gown  of  blue  taffeta  in  the  new 
forget-me-not  shade.  This  frock, 
with  a  full  round  skirt,  quite  plain, 
is  copied  from  a  portrait  of  one  of 
the  beautiful  young  girls  of  the 
Italian  court  recently  sent  to  this 
country  for  safety — the  portrait,  of 
course,  not  the  beautiful  girl.  The 
low  round  bodice  is  finished  at  the 
shoulders  by  a  double  puff,  heading 
a  fall  of  the  hand-made  Italian  lace 
made  in  the  school  founded  by 
Queen  Margherita  for  preserving  the 
old  Roman  industry  of  pillow  lace. 
Tiny  pipings  of  coral  velvet  divide 
the  puffs,  and  a  similar  band  heads 
a  narrow  ruche  of  the  lace  at  the 
foot  of  the  skirt.  Two  soft  sashes 
of  coral  velvet  are  placed  midway 
on  the  skirt  at  each  side,  giving 
added  width  to  the  full  skirt  effect. 
Tiny  nosegays  of  forget-me-nots 
and  silver  olive  leaves  are  set  at  in- 
tervals around  the  shoulder  and  a 
twisted  garland  of  the  same  small 
blossoms  and  leaves  forms  the 
girdle.  A  simple  strand  of  coral 
beads  is  the  sole  ornament  chosen  by 
the  painter  for  the  lovely  girl  whose 
frock  is  so  cleverly  copied  by  Miss 
Pickford's  modiste,  and  so  Miss 
Pickford  wears  a  similar  necklace. 

Any  description  of  Miss  Pickford's 
frocks  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  reference  to  her  favorite  garment 


,1/i.v.r    Pickford's    "Cinderella" 
^    gorgeous   creation    oj   />n//,- 
i,'ith     fur    garniture    for    niijsuinincr 
evenings. 


— an  evening  wrap — which  is  a 
delirious  affair  of  pink  soin-c 
with  a  changeable  effect  ol 
silver  and  a  deeper  rose.  'I  he 
lovely  wrap  takes  the  softest 
possible  outlines  from  the 
pliant  richness  of  the  material, 
and  is  lined  throughout  uitli 
silver  chiffon.  Since  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  at  least 
one  of  a  debutante's  summer 
wraps  must  have  a  finishing 
touch  of  fur,  Miss  Pick  ford 
has  chosen  a  soft  brown 
"goya"  for.  the  big  collar 
which  is  finished  at  the  back 
by  a  large  silver  tassel.  Sim- 
ilar fur  forms  a  wide  band  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cap-like 
cloak,  and  finishes  the  little 
slits  which  serve  for  s!< 

"I  feel  like  Cinderella  guin» 
to  her  party,  when  1  claml.n 
into  this  wrap,"  said  Mi->s 
Pickford,  rubbing  her  check 
against  the  soft  fur,  "and 
truly  I  am  always  nervous 
when  the  clock  strikes  twelve, 
for  fear  it  will  fall  off,  and  I 
will  find  myself  wearing  an 
old  ragged  homespun  thing 
and  waiting  for  my  turn  to 
pose  for  the  film." 
"Mary  calls  that  cloak  her  Cin- 
derella wrap,"  said  her  chum  smiling 
at  the  little  star,  who  was  pirouetting 
before  a  mirror  in  obvious  enjoy- 
ment of  her  gorgeousness.  while  I 
tried,  under  difficulties  to  sketch  the 
detail  of  the  garment. 

I  forgot  two  things.  One  is  to  tell 
you  that  Miss  Pickford's  "chum"  is 
her  Very  pretty  young  mother,  and 
the  other  is  that  with  the  lovely  Cin- 
derella wrap  she  wears  the  slimmest 
possible  slippers  of  silver  cloth  with 
crystal  ornaments  on  the  instep.  She 
also  wears  her  hair  a  la  Cinderella 
in  the  familiar  wavy  ringlets  with 
which  her  portraits  have  made  us 
acquainted. 

"It  is  quite  tragic,"  Miss  Pickford 
said,  as  she  showed  a  number  of 
exquisitely  simple  and  girlish  summer 
frocks  for  the  street,  that  I  ha\c  SO 
little  time  by  daylight,  that  I  am 
able  only  to  have  my  evening  gownl 
made  according  to  my  own  ideas. 
For  my  street  things  I  am  obliged  to 
rush  into  any  of  the  smart  shop. 
and  try  on  sixteen-year-old  sizes  un- 
til T  find  something  that  suits  me." 
Among  Miss  Pickford's  "sixteen 
year  frocks"  are  several  charming 
tailor  and  sports  costumes.  One  of 
particular  chic  is  a  very  narrow 
striped  Palm  Beach  cloth  in  two 
shades  of  beige.  The  girlish  little 
coat  is  quite  full  in  the  back,  hut 
flat  at  the  sides  and  caught  up  with 
flat  old  ivory  buttons  to  the 
line  showing  the  lining  of  soft  beige 
satin.  The  full  skirt  ripples  con- 
ventionally around  the  ankles  over 
pumps  with  the  new  flat  heels, 
pumps  are  of  suede  exactly  the 
color  of  the  dress  and  have  for  :r 
novel  and  welcome  change  small  flat 
buckles  of  old  ivory— the  dernier  cri 
in  foot  fashion. 

A   touch   of   novelty    appears   in   a 
smart     little    blue     whipcord     tailor- 
made   which   occupies  a  pet  place  in 
Miss  Pickford's  wardrobe.     It  is  tM 
employment   of   soutache    ns   a   yilet 
laid  iii  flat  rows,  and  as  a  belt.    "1  he 
silken   braid   trims    the    foot   of   tl 
skirt    in    straight    lines    and    finishes 
the  sleeves  and  big  patch  pockets  o 
the  coat  and  petticoat.     Demure  a 
smart  is  this  costume. 


|li  I  m  Avenue 
a/ 38  Street 

JUYork 


"To  Play's   The   Thing" 

Sports  apparel  that  interprets 
toe  new  "spirit  or  play  — in  cos- 
tumes for  tramping,  riding,  motor- 
ing, hunting,  swimming,  polo, 
yachting,  tennis  and  golf. 

Individualized  types  (distinct- 
ively Bonwit  Teller  &  Co.)  tkat 
oner  unusual  expression  tor  tne 
springtime  Vogue  of  Outdoors. 


rwtirol  color  moralxru. 
-.and  xixjuit  of  ro<M> 


clotted  skirt 


Knox    Casts    Four    "Votes    For    H^omen 


This  nile  green  ripple  cloth  coat 
liked  silver  buckles  so  well  for  a 
belt  fastening  it  used  two  of  'em, 
and  then  repeated  the  performance 
on  the  collar  and  cuff  straps.  An 
odd  yoke  'extends  clear  down  to  the 
waist  line  on  the  sides  and  forms 
convenient  tabs  through  which  the 
belt  is  run.  $55.00. 


A  green  hemp  hat  -started  out  to 
he  a  simple  mushroom  shape,  but 
got  wound  up  with  some  white  wool 
and  a  white  and  black  grosgrain  rib- 
bon, f  18.00. 


Although  Knox  has  made  his  debut  some  time  ago  as  the 

creator    of   most   charming  feminine  hats, — gowns  and 

wraps  are  his  new  departure 

EVERYBODY    said   "Ah !"    when   a   certain    Broadway    Star — an    exceedingly 
quaint  young  person— stepped  right  into  the  second  act,  muffled  to  her  eyes 
in  the  spiffiest  sport  coat  seen  this  season.     A  dull  apricot  velour  de  laine,  it 
was,  with  "Oh,  so  wide"  cuffs  and  huge  copper  buttons. 

"KNOX"  said  the  label,  so  to  Knox  I  went,  for  surely  so  unusual  a  model 
must  have  many  equally  fascinating  sisters. 

The  new  Knox  salons  convey  an  atmosphere  distinctly  Parisian,     by  skiltully 
arranged  partitioning,  a  most  pleasing  effect  is  gained. 


A  neat  little  lattice  of  Brownisfi 
green,  checks  the  whiteness  of  this 
most  unusual  sports  coat.  The  very 
full  back  and  sleeves  are  cut  in  one 
piece.  Please  notice  the  wee  pocket 
in  the  left  wide  cuff.  $45.00. 


Knox    reached    the    height   of  smart- 
ness   in    this    red    split    straw    hat, 
$10.00. 


"Bold  as  brass"  is  the  color  of  this 
duvet yn  sports  suit,  save  for  the 
cream  colored  patches  on  the  collar. 
cuffs,  and  pockets.  Pearl  and  amber 
buttons  would  prove  theinschcs  use- 
ful as  well  as  ornamental  should 
the  way  be  chilly  and  one  decide  to 
wear  the  collar  muffler  fashion, 
(second  from  the  left)  $15. on. 


A  Hancock  sailor  in  a  dull  ame- 
thyst tone.  The  new  crown  is 
sliffhtly  raised  in  the  back.  A 
knitted  white  material  and  brilliant 
blue  silk  stripes  binds  the  brim, 
bands  the  crown,  and  ties  itself  int& 
a  smart  little  bow  to  the  left.  \\'>nn 
with  the  suit  described  above. 
$12.00. 


Brilliantine  is'  coming  back,  after 
taking  the  rest  cure  for  many  years, 
along  with  the  prevailing  popularity 
for  mohair.  And  why  not  Brillian- 
tine for  a  sports  or  t  rare  I  suit — it  is 
dust  resisting,  practically  uncrush- 
able,  light  and  cool.  This  Norfolk 
Model  is  beautifully  tailored  and 
Oxford  grey  in  color.  $45.00. 


You  couldn't  call  the  hat  worn  with 
the  Norfolk  suit  a  green  hat  be- 
cause the  rose-colored  facing,  rib- 
bon toped  crown  and  rosy  painted 
stripes  would  feel  slighted;  but  then 
if  you  said  it  was  a  rose-colored 
hat,  the  stripes  which  are  green  and 
the  green  tassel  would  feel  hurt — 
so  we'll  call  it  a  grey  hemp  hat  be- 
cause grey  is  the  color  of  the  rest 
of  if.  $17.00. 
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The  Charm  of  Model  Gowns 

— The  Prices   You  Can  Easily  Afford 

T  UST  the  sort  of  frock  you've  dreamed  of — a  gown  that  possesses  those 
^  chic  Parisienne  touches  which  mean  so  much  to  well-dressed  women, 
noted  for  their  individuality  and  smartness  iu  dress. 

You'll  find  that  very  garment  among  the  Maxon  Model  Gowns.    All  our 
gowns  are  the  offerings  of  the  leading  Parisian  and  American  modistes. 

They  were  shown  once  on  dress  forms  to  illustrate 
the  latest  or  advance  Parisian  modes  and  are  not 
worn  or  even  shop  worn.  The  gown  is  new  to  you. 
You  can  buy  /jtpo  frocks,  cither  for  street, 
afternoon,  or  evening  wear,  for  the  same 
price  usually  considered  elsewhere  a  fair 
price  for  one  alone.  And  all  are  originals 
— no  two  alike. 

If  you  can  wear  model  sizes,  visit 
our  modest  shop  before  you  decide 
on  your  next  gown  or  wrap — com- 
pare prices,  styles,  and  values.  Like 
many  of  the  best-dressed  women  in 
New  York,  you'll  not  only  save 
money,  but  actually  dress  more  dis- 
tingue and -win  the  admiration  of 
your  friends  or  neighbors. 

Prices  Range  $20  and  up 

Two  Gowns  for  the  Usual  Price  of  One 

Call  and  see  these  gowns  for  yourself — even 
try  them  on.  You  are  never  urged  to  buy.  A 
visit  will  pleasantly  surprise  you. 
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1587  BROADWAY  ^48*51.,  NEW  YORK 


"The  years  are 
kinder  -when  one 
shampoos  with 

"PACKER'S" 


TREO 
ELASTIC 
i  GIRDLE 


15  the  most  popular  j 

CORSET 

for  Stylish  Women 

Because  it  is  the  best 
suited  to  the  prevailing 
fashions,  and  lends  grace 

with  absolute  comfort  at  all  times.  Whether  ibr 
street  wear,  dancing,  evening  wear  or  the  links,  its 
peculiar  construction  and  material  make  it  equally 
desirable.  Made  entirely  of  porous  woven  surgical 
elastic  which  "gives"  freely  to  every  movementof 
the  body,  yet  firmly  holds  the  figure.  Boned  only 
at  back  and  front,  it  affords  ample  support  without 
uncomfortable  pressure.  If  your  local  dealer  can- 
not supply  you,  write  for  free  booklet  and  do  not 
accept  a  substitute.  Six  to  sixteen  inches  long, 
Price  $1.00  to  $8.00. 

TREO  CO..  Inc. 

160-K  Fifth  Are.,  New  York  City 
E1SMAN  &  CO..  Toronto.  C.n..  Liceuet 


How  Actresses  Remove  Hair 
From  the  Underarms 


Many  are  enthusiastic  in  their  use 
of  the  sanitary  liquid.  El  Rado.  It  is 
the  only  preparation  ever  endorsed  by 
Julian  Eltinge^  foremost  impersonator  of 
beautiful  women;  also  Stella  Mayhewy 
Rosxicka  Dolly,  and  others. 

Whether  on  face,  lip,  neck,  or  arms.  El  Rado  remove? 
the  hair  so  quickly  it  is  no  more  trouble  than  washing. 
Easily  applied  with  piece  of  absorbent  cotton,  or  small 
sponge.  Does  not  coarsen  later  hair  growth,  as  is  the 
case  with  shaving.  Absolutely  harmless;  no  disagree- 
able odor;  money-back  euarantee. 

At  all  toilet  counters,  50c.  and  $1.00. 
We  will  fill  your  order  by   mail  direct  if 

you  send  stamps  or  coin 
Pilgrim  Mfe,  Co.,  44  East  28th  Street,  New  York 


Playing   The   Shop    Of— 
"Model  Gowns" 


Nothing  is  quite  so  dainty  and  cool 
for  hot  days  as  white  net.  Tucl-'- 
ings,  a  graceful  sleeve  and  a  pink 
satin  belt  and  pink^  ribbon  to  show 
through  on  the  bodice  make  this  one 
•what  the  college  youths  would  term 
"a  peach." 


WHATEVER  bookings  each 
season  may  hold  for  the 
actress  there  is  one  engage- 
ment —  a  return  engagement  —  that 
she  feels  she  must  always  make.  And 
that  is  an  engagement  with  the  Shop 
of  Model  Gowns — we  will  tell  you 
the  name  of  it  if  you  will  drop  us  a 
postal — to  select  models  for  her  new 
parts  and  for  her  own  personal  wear. 
She  knows  that  nowhere  else  can  she 
do  herself  quite  so  well  in  Paris 
models  for  quite  the  same  money 


A  model  of  net  embroidered  in  air\ 
wreaths  of  blue  and  green  floss  and 
capcd,  guantlettcd  and  hemmed  with" 
blue  organdie.  Such  finishing  de- 
tails as  double  hcmstitchings,  five 
tiny  pink  bows  heading  ten  crystal 
drops  and  an  underskirt  triply  ruffled 
proves  its  true  Paris  origin. 


and  be  certain  at  the  same  time — as 
every  design  is  exclusive — that  she  is 
not  going  to  meet  a  duplicate  of 
herself  outside. 

This  year  she  is  especially  keen  to 
"play"  The  Model  Gown  Shop,  since 
the  business,  growing  too  large  for 
its  old  quarters,  has  moved  to  new 
ones  on  Broadway,  and  the  ''models" 
are  more  alluring  than  ever. 

A  postal  card  request  zt<ill  bring 
you  the  name  of  this  shop. 


Maxon  has  some  lovely 
models  of  the  new  for- 
all-around-wear  silk  coats. 
A  dust-shedding  black 
and  white  checked  silk  is 
smartened  with  a  lining 
of  deep  rose  Jersey  cloth 
and  postilion  capes  of 
the  same. 


Too  good  to  be 
passed  up  is  a  little 
shopping,  travel- 
ling, restaurant 
dress,  winged  at 
another  smart  shop, 
in  navy  or  black 
taffeta  hand  em- 
broidered in  dull 
finished  beads  in 
cither  self  or  con- 
trasting colors. 


June,    1916 

One  Makes  Blouses 
and  the   Other 
Veils  the  Deed 


A  datnty  morning-glory  vine 
winds  a  flowery  path  around  the 
border  of  "Caprice,"  a  veil  with 
rounded  corners,  which  falls  in 
graceful  folds. 


IT  takes  all  sorts  of  blouses  to 
make  a  mode;  some  are  fluffy 
and  frivolous,  others  tailored  and 
more  practical,  but  a  few  of  both 
are  needed  to  carry  one  through  the 
summer. 

The  tailored  variety  shown  on  this 
page  are  sponsored  by  a  house  long 
known  for  turning  out  the  kind  of 
haberdashery  well  groomed  men  like. 

No  wonder  then,  that  their  latest 
innovation  of  the  Sports  Shirt 
would  be  so  well  made,  good  looking 
and  smart.  Both  the  waists  we  have 
sketched  have  "Student"  collars,  an 
exclusive  design  with  this  firm. 
They  are  also  displaying  a  new  type 
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of  summer  frock  which  they  call 
The  Shirt  Waist  Dress."  A  Sports 
Shirt  of  a  pretty  imported  Japanese 
Momy  silk  is  matched  by  a  separate 
skirt.  Either  can,  of  course,  be 
laundered  separately. 

One  retires  with  an  air  of  mystery 
behind  the  inscrutable  charms  of  the 
season's  newest  veilings.  The  ones 
we  are  showing  are  Stageland  fa- 
vorites. They  are  to  be  worn  with 
large  hats  and  can  be  had  in  all  of  the 
new  shades.  "Van-Tan"  an  original 
color  created  by  Van  Raalte  is  the 
choice  of  many  of  our  friends  of 
the  footlights. 


Lucky  she  must  be  U'ho 
wears  a  "Sport"  veil  with 
a  Clover  Leaf  the  motif 
of  its  border  design.  An 
ideal  veil  for  motoring 
and  all  smart  sporting  oc- 
casions. 


The  Tuxedo  Shirt  is  made  of 
a  fine  quality  men's  wear  silk 
with  silk  buttonholes.  A 
"dickey"  of  self-striped  ma- 
terial is  its  sole  claim  to  or- 
namention  of  any  kind. 
Priced  at  $10.50. 


A  smart  dimity  waist  of 
the  practical  type  so  nec- 
essary to  every  wardrobe 
lias  the  newest  "Student" 
collar.  It  is  priced  at 
$5.75. 


hand-made  !•  r  e  n  c  h 
ouse  comes  in  flesh 
lored  batiste.  Patient 
ws  of  hand-made  hem- 
itching  and  a  button  or 
'O  form  its  interesting 

trimmings.      $5.95. 


The  fly-away  jabot  on  this  white 
Georgette  crepe  waist  blouse  can 
be  securely  anchored  to  its 
double  collar  by  putting  the  7>rrv 
ornamental  buttons  to  use.  $8.75. 


T- 1.      Tailored  model  madf  in  purr  Irish  linrn,  luith  the  new 
chevaliei  collar,  low  neck,  with  either  /HUH  <n  S.IIHI/  \irr,,,,— 

Pricm  93.  SO 

Sam?   model   in   superior  Quality  of  Hahulai  silt,    maitr  in 
short  sleeves  on/.i',  Prie*  $5.  OO 

Same  model  in  fine  Quality  crrpede  chine  n-hilr  onlv,  InnK  or 
short  sleeves.  Pric*  fS.  75 

Mail  orden  promptly  filled 

JOHN  FORSYTHE  &  SONS 

The  Waist  House 
3  WEST  42nd  STREET  NEW  YORK 

No  connection  with  any  olh^r  home  doinj  buiinen  undet  the  name  of  Fonylhe 


The  Vogue  §f — 

WICK  FANCY  HAT  BANDS 

COLOR'S  the  mode — the  gorgeous  hat-band  and 
the  scarlet    scarf  are  gaily  flaunting  wherever 
the  gleaming  yachts  and  swift  limousines  glide 
through  the  summer  breeze. 

The  newest  idea  is  to  have  your  Wick  Hat  Band  "go"  with 
the  costume  or  suit  you  happen  to  be  wearing,  either  in  harmony 
or  exquisite  contrast— and  appreciation  was  never  so  keen  of  "the 
little  hooks"  on  Wick  Hat  Bands  for  slipping  them  on  and  off. 

Get  the  famous  Wick  Roman  Bayadere— in  84  designs  and 
patterns  ($1.50),  or  the  Palm  Beach  Puggaree,  gay  with  vari- 
colored silken  bars,  or  one  of  the  English  Regimental  Stripe 
Bands,  cr  a  plain  single  color  Grosgrain  Ribbon  Band,  or — but 
there  are  scores  and  scores  to  choose  from,  suitable  for  a  wo- 
man's sports  hat  or  a  man's  straw— mostly  50c.  each,  some  higher. 

—and  How  to  Get  Them 

Wick  Hat  Bands  may  fee  seen  at  hatters,  haberdashers  and  de- 
partment stores  chiefly,  but  order  direct  ify  ou  like,  stating  colors 
preferred.  You  will  get  the  bonds  fey  return  mail,  fraternity — 
Golf--  Tennis  and  Country  Club  colors  made  to  order. 

(MEMO:— Send  a  dollar  for  two  —  postpaid. 
You  will  also  receive  a  copy  of  the  celebrated 
Penfield  Baseball  Poster). 

WICK  NARROW  FABRIC  CO.,  931-937  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 
Originators  of  tht  Adjustable  Fancy  Hat  Band  Business 
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PROSPERITY 

The  new  spring 
and  summer  roll 


COLLAR 

Ide  Collars  have— 
exclusivel  y  — 

Linocord 

Unbreakable 

Buttonholes 

which  insure  continu- 
ance of  style,  fit  and 
long  satifactory  wear. 

Try  them         2for25c 

GEO.  P.  IDE  *  CO.,  Makers,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


"The  Crowning  Attribute  of 
Lovely  Women  is  Cleanliness" 


Naiad 

Dress   Shields 

add  the  final  assurance  • 
of  cleanliness 

FREE  FROM  RUBBER 

Can  be  quickly  sterilized  in 
boiling  water.  All  styles  and 
sizes  to  fit  every  requirement. 
Regular,  Full  Dress  and  Shirt 
Waist  are  made  in  flesh  color. 
Guarantee  with  every  pair. 

At  stores  or  sample  pair  on 
on  receiph  of  25c. 

Naiad  Waterproof  Sheeting 
for  the  nursery  and  hospital 

THE  C.  E.  CONOVER  CO.,  Mf  r». 

101  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


Between  Fashion 

The  Deep  Sea 


"If  I  had  the  time  to  indulge  in  my  fa- 
vorite Summer  Sport, —  swimming,"  said 
a  popular  actress  famous  for  her  good 
taste  in  clothes,  "Here's  the  kind  of 
bathing  co&tumes  I'd  like  to  wear." 


Knowing  well  how  many  women  "hang  their 
clothes  on  a  hickory  limb,  but  don't  go  near 
the  water,"  this  Beach  Hat  and  parasol  made 
itself  amphibious  by  combining  black  peanut 
straw  and  rose  colored  rubber,  stenciled  in 
blue.  The  parasol  or  Beach  Umbrella  is  rose 
colored  rubber  with  a  cream  enameled  handle. 
The  set  (below)  is  priced  at  $30.00. 


A  bias  cording  of  white  taffetas  binds  the  skirt 
and  sash  slots  of  a  most  sedate  little  affair  of 
nary  blue  satin.  The  collar  is  white  and,  of 
course,  the ,  tie  is  green;  for  navy  blue  and 
green  are  Father  Neptune's  own  colors.  $22.50. 


The  way  to  one's  pocket  is  pointed  out  by 
two  little  tabs  attached  to  the  belt  of  this 
blue  taffetas  bathing  suit.  Other  ways  arc 
laid  out  in  narrow  maize  satin  ribbon  paths 
which  also  serve  as  the  means  to  fasten  the 
bodice.  $12.50. 


A     blue    waterproof    turban    is    stitched    in 

while  and  has  a  twisted  silk  ornament  fore 

and  a  saucy  frill  aft.      (above)      $1.95. 


Footprints  in  the  sands  of  Time  are  made 
in  pebbled  rubber  bathing  shoes.  J^hese 
shoes  have  triangular  pieces  cut  out  in 
front  to  displav  a  little  bit  more.  $1.25. 


Who  could  accuse  this  rubber  scarf  of  bcinii 
frivolous  when  it  comes  under  the  conveni- 
ent excuse  "Prevents  Sunburn."  In  black  and 
white  rubber,  is  priced  at  $11.75.  (above). 


Little  Fishes  take  notice!  A  deep 
cape  hides  the  tiny  puff  sleeves  of 
this  black  satin  suit,  but  the  skirt 
lacked  sufficient  depth  to  hide  the 
bloomers.  A  white  silk  braid  runs 
twice  around  (below).  $14.50. 


As  soon  as  she  noticed  that  the  sides  of  her  skirt 

didn't    quite    reach,    she    had    frills    sewed    on    her 

bloomers.      A    green    Jennv    plaid    suit    is    banded 

and    belted   in    black    satin.      $35.00. 

She  holds  her  head  high  above  the  wavelets  for 
her  hat,  though  "beachey,"  is  not  zvaterproof. 
Between  the  sun  and  a  creamy  complexion  is  a 
black  taffetas  hat  with  white  ratine  fixings.  $10.00. 


The  smooth  skin  required 
by  modern  decollete'  modes 
may  be  conveniently  and 
harmlessly  had  by  the  use  of 

Evans's  Depilatory 

This  soft  powder  removes 
objectionable  hair  tempora- 
rily. It  is  perfectly  safe  to 
use.  There  is  no  safe  way  of 
removing  hair  permanently. 
An  occasional  application  f  f 
F.vans's  keeps  the  skin  free. 

50c  for  outfit,  including  mix- 
ing dish,  spoon  and  powder. 
Money  back  if  you  want  it. 
At  drug-  and  department- 
stores,  or  send  us  50c  anil 
dealer's  name  and  address. 

George  B.  Evans 
1106  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  P; 

Makers        of       ''Mum 


fr 

<^_^r^2a 
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TRAINS  TO 
CHICAGO 


Lacbwanna 

Railroad 


TT/ze  Best  of  Everything 

The  Road  of 
Anthracite 


Embarrassing  hairs  quickly  removed  with 
one  application  of  this  famous  prepara- 
tion. Society  and  stage  beauties  of  Paris 
and  New  York  have  used  it  the  last  75 
years.  Approved  by  physicians  and 
dermatologists. 

X.  BAZIN 

DEPILATORY  POWDER 

5uc  and  $l  at  all  food  drugg 
Try   a   bottle   today.     Avc" 
dangerous  substitutes.     If 
your  druggist  does  not 
keep  it,  send  direct  to 

HM!  I  RUCKEL 

821  Waifa. 
Ington  St.. 
Kew  York 
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DELATONE 


Removes  Hair  or  Fuzz  from 
Face,  Neck  or  Arms 

DELATONE  is  an  old  and  well-known  scientific 
*-^  preparation,  in  powder  farm,  for  the  quick,  safe 
and  certain  removal  of  hairy  growths — no  matter  how 
thick  or  stubborn  they  may  be.  You  makr  a  paste 
by  miring  a  little  Delatone  and  water ;  then  spread 
on  the  hairy  surface.  After  two  or  three  minutes, 
rub  off  the  paste  and  tha  hairs  will  be  gone.  When 
the  skin  is  washed,  it  will  be  found  clean,  firm 
and  hairless— as  smooth  as  a  baby's.  Delatone  is 
used  by  thousands  erery  year,  and  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  beauty  authorities  and  experts. 

Drugflali  tell  Dtlatone;  or  an  original 
one-ounce  far  will  oe  mailed  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar  bu 

THE  SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 
539  So.  Wabash  A«.,     Dept.  CR,     Chic.fo,  Illinois 


"Mum" 

(as   easy  to   use   as    to    say) 

takes  all  the  odor 
out  of  perspiration 

Hot  weather  embarrassment  is 
easy  to  prevent.  A  touch  of  "Mum" 
here  and  there  keeps  the  body  fresh 
and  sweet  from  bath  to  bath. 

"Mum"  is  a  snow-white  disappearing 
cream  that  neutralizes  the  odors  of  per- 
spiration and  other  body  excretions. 

Harmless  to  skin  and  clothing. 

23e — sold  by  9  out  of  10  drue-  and  department-stores. 
"MUM"  MFC  CO    1106  Chestnut  St  Phil.d.lphi. 


Cannot  burn 
or  Explode 


For  Safety's  Sake-Demand 


You 

wouldn't 
dare  do 
this  with 
Benzine. 
Naphtha  < 
Gasoline 


Cleaning  Fluid 

Removes   Grease  Spots  Instantly 

Cleans  nil  material*  without  injury  to  fabric  or  color. 
Silk,  Satin,   Lace.  Wool,  Cashmere.  Cotton,  Velour.    Pelt, 
Velvet,  Madras,  Net,  Lisle,  Flannel,  Serge,  Gauze,  Chiffon. 


White  Kid  Glove*  Coats.  Cloaks 

Silk  and  Satin  Slipp.  rs      Neckties 

Neckwear 

Feat  hen 

Dresses 

Parasols 

Wraps 

Opera  Capes 


Coat  Collars 

Furniture  Ove 

Portieres 

Tapestries 

Rugs 

C:ir['«-t« 

Piano  Keys 


Cloth  Uppers 

Purs 

Blankets 

Tells 

Hosiery 

Lingerie 

Jahnta 

Typewriters 

Auto-Apparel 


c,  2sc,  soc,  $i  Size  Bottles.    All  Drug  Stores. 


hoes  mH'lc  with  "!•".  I'-    <V  C."  white,  bronze 

,-iml  tanry  colored  kids  are  cleaned  with 

Carbon  a  ('leaning   Fluid 


THE  ODELL   SAFETY 

LADIES'  DECOLLETE 
Razor  and  Three   Blade* 


2Se 


t  paid  on  rorelpt  of  price 

OI»KI.I.  MFG.  CO. 
404  Fuber  Bide.  Chicago 


The  Summer  ff^as  Made 
For  Motor  Trips 

We  took  this  little  thing  from  one  Star's  car,  and 
that  little  thing  from  another's  and  assembled 
the  entire  melee  to  'show  you  how  comfy 
Stageland  goes  a'picnicking.  We'll  tell  you 
where  these  articles  were  bought,  too,  if  you'll 
drop  a  postal  to  the  Shopping  Department. 


When  you  follow  the  Gypscy  Trail, 
a  small  camp  kit  like  the  Boy  Scout 
carries  will  prove  itself  well  worth 
the  tiny  space  it  occupies.  A  frying 
Pan,  sauce  dish,  kettle  and  cup  of 
aluminum  fold  themselves  into  a 
little  canvas  bag  which  also  holds  a 
fork  and  spoon.  $2.50. 

A  drinking  cup  of  aluminum  an<i 
oiled  silk  that  folds  flat,  lOc. — and 
a  knife,  fork  and  spoon  nested  to- 
gether (in  foreground  above),  $1.00. 

There  are  so  many  things  one  iniyht 
like  to  carry  in  these  convenient 
bottles  that  they  haven't  been  ^dedi- 
cated to  any  special  use.  Cut  ^glass 
bottles  u'ith  metal  tops  and  ground 
glass  stoppers  fit  into  a  case  of  pig- 
skin. $10.00. 


/(  is  a  wise  motor  car  that  car- 
ries on  outfit  like  this.  A  most 
complete  little  medicine  chest 
stows  itself  away  in  a  black  long 
grained  patent  leather  case. 
$10.00. 


//  you  ever  tried  to  build  a  fire 
i>  /  driftwood  you'll  appreciate 
why  this  lamp-stove  is  called 
"Optimus."  Although  petroleum 
is  used  for  fuel,  it  really  burns 
a  gas  generated  by  the  heated 
oil.  The  tin  bo.v  is  its  domicile, 
$4.50. 

A   lunch  box  that  fits  on  the  running  board  has  service  for  sir  people. 

The  two  vacuum    quart   bottles  are   unbreakable.      The   case   is  made   of 

four-ply   bass  wood.     $35.00. 


Famous  Beauties. 

their  Complexions. 

and  Mme.  Rubinstein 


IT  is  impossible  to  think  of  these  three 
apart,   for   Mme.    Helena    Rubinstein 
has    treated    and  perfected  the  com- 
plexions of  more  famed  beauties  than  any 
other  man  or  woman  in  the  world. 

The  mastery  which  Mme.  Rubinstein,  255 
Saint  Honore'.  Paris,  24  Crafton  St., 
-ondon,  W.,  and  1  5  East  Forty-ninth  St., 
w  York,  has  brought  10  bear  upon  the 
rascinating  art  and  science  of  making  and 
folding  captive  woman's  beauty,  is  with' 
out  parallel  in  the  history  of  woman's 
endeavor  to  remain  true  to  Nature's  finest 
promptings. 

At  her  Maison  de  Beaute'  Valaze  in  New 
York,  as  at  her  Paris  and  London  estab- 
ishments,  under  the  care  of  expert  assist- 
ants, wrinkless  and  crowsfeet  vanish: 
coarseness  of  skin,  double  chins,  looseness 
of  tissues  and  relaxation  of  muscles,  puf- 
finess  under  the  eyes,  blackheads,  enlarged 
open  pores,  weather-beaten  appearance 
and  other  imperfection  of  the  complexion 
give  way  to  charm  and  sweetness  of  aspect. 

Treatments  at  the  New  York  establish- 
ment may  be  arranged  now  —  or  if  unable 
to  call  you  may  consult  the  following  de- 
scriptive remarks  with  a  view  to  home 
treatment. 

NORMAL  SKINS 

I'alaze  Beautifying  Skin  food  nourishes, 
whitens  the  skin,  removes  sallowness,  wrinkles, 
weather-beaten  and  muddy  appearance.  Price 
$l.iHr,  £2.im  and  $6.ui  a  jar. 

BLACKHEADS  AND  GREASY,  COARSE  SKIN 

I'nlazf  Blackhead  and  Open  Pore  Paste  refines 
coarse  skin  texture,  removes  greasiness,  black- 
heads and  reduces  enlarged  pores.  Price  #  l.uo 
and  t2.uo  a  tin. 

lfafazf  I.iquiditte  overcomes  enlarged  pores 
and  oiliness  of  the  skin,  also  undue  flushing  of 
nose  and  face.  Price  #1.50,  $2.75  and  $5.5"  a 
bottle. 

VALAZE  SUN  AND  WINDPROOF  BALM 

Kxpi'sure  to  the  wind  and  hot  sun,  sea  or 
mountaineer  causes  the  skin  to  become  tender. 
The  /  Vi/rtzi-  Sun  and  II  'indproof  Bnitn  guards 
the  skin  against  chapping  discoloration  and 
injury  due  to  such  exposure.  Unequalled  as  an 
anti-wrinkle  preparation,  also  excellent  as  a 
foundation  for  powder.  Price  $1.5t>and  $3.uo. 

FOR  BAGGY,  RELAXED  AND  FLAPPY  SKIN 

When  the  muscles  and  throat  are  becoming 
flabby  and  loose,  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  remedy  the  defect.  I  have  found 
among  the  preparations  that  I  have  been  able 
to  recommend  the  Roman  Jelly  (price  $1.50  and 
#3.()0)  and  the  Georgtne  Lactee  (price  $2.5<  >  and 
#5.<ni)  the  best  suited  for  this  condition..  Used 
in  time  they  will  prevent  such  a  condition. 

FOR  IMPROVING  GROWTH  OF  EYELASHES 

The  Xort-na  KyftaJi  Cream  stays  falling  eye- 
lashes and  eyebrows,  strengthens  their  growth 
-at  the  same  time  darkening  them.  Price  $1.5*'. 
Directions  for  the  massage  of  eyes  and  temples, 
which  will  reduce  wrinkles  and  restore  brilli- 
ancy to  lustreless  eyes  accompany  each  jar. 

FACE  POWDERS 

I'atozt  C.-"'rf.'f.\!:»i  r<nvdtr,  for  normal  and  oily  skin; 
\,n;-na  rondre,  lor  dry  skin.  Price  $L.UO,  if'J/iO  and 
f4.J«. 

A  copy  of  Mme.  Rubinstein's  book. 

"Hcanty    in    the    Making",     sent  on 
receipt  of    2    cents   postage. 

MME.   HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 

15  Eut  49th  St.,  New  York  City 
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THE    THEATRE 


The    Shakespeare    Masque 


The   Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 


THE  Shakespeare  masque  "Cali- 
ban by  the  Yellow  Sands,"  by 
Percy  MacKaye,  was  per- 
formed too  late  for  extended  review 
in  this  issue.  At  the  time  of  our 
going  to  press  it  was  scheduled  for 
presentation  at  the  City  College 
Stadium  on  the  evening  of  May  23d. 
A  picture  of  the  special  stage  de- 
signed by  Joseph  Urban  will  be 
found  on  page  336  of  this  number. 

The  dramatic-symbolic  motive  of 
the  Masque  is  taken  from  Shake- 
speare's play,  "The  Tempest."  Percy 
MacKaye,  is  his  preface  to  the 
printed  volume,  says :  "The  art  of 
Prospero  I  have  conceived  as  the 
art  of  Shakespeare  in  its  universal 
scope :  that  many-visioned  art  of  the 
theatre  which,  age  after  age,  has 
come  to  liberate  the  imprisoned 
imagination  of  mankind  from  the 
fetters  of  brute  force  and  ignorance ; 
that  same  art  which,  being  usurped 
or  stifled  by  groping  part-knowledge, 
prudery,  or  lust,  has  been  botched  in 
its  ideal  aims  and— like  fire  ill- 
handled  or  ill-hidden  by  a  passion- 
ate child — has  wrought  havoc,  hyp- 
ocrisy, and  decadence.  Caliban, 
then,  in  this  Masque,  is  that  pas- 
sionate child-curious  part  of  us  all 
(whether  as  individuals  or  as  races), 
grovelling  close  to  his  aboriginal 
origins,  yet  groping  up  and  stagger- 
ing— with  almost  rhythmic  falls  and 
back-slidings— toward  that  serener 
plane"  of  pity  and  love,  reason  and 
disciplined  will,  where  Miranda  and 
Prospero  commune  with  Ariel  and 
his  Spirits.  In  deference  to  the 
master-originator  o_f  these  characters 
and  their  names,  it  is,  I  think,  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  point  out  that 
these  four  characters,  derived — but 
reimagined — from  Shakespeare's  'The 
Tempest'  become,  for  the  purpose 
of  my  Masque,  the  presiding  sym- 
bolic Dramatis  Persona;  of  a  plot 
and  conflict  which  are  my  own  con- 
ception. They  are  thus  no  longer 
Shakespeare's  characters  of  '1  he 
Tempest,'  though  born  of  them  an<! 
bearing  their  names." 

There  are  fifty  characters  in  the 
Masque  proper,  in  addition  to  about 
1,500  others  who  take  part  in  the 
interludes,  a  series  of  pageants  and 
dances  of  different  periods  and 


countries,  and  in  the  chorus  A 
symphony  orchestra  of  eighty  pieces, 
conducted  by  Louis  Koemmenich, 
played  music  especially  composed  by 
Arthur  Farwell.  The  cast,  which  in- 
cluded many  of  the  best-known  pro- 
fessional actors  and  actresses  in 
America,  was  as  follows: 
CHARACTERS 

Caliban  .....*  .Lionel  Braham 

Ariel .Garctli    Huehes 

Prospero    .• Howard  Kyle 

Miranda Kdith  Wynne  Matthison 

S'ycorax   Joseph  Whitmore 


Brigham   Royce 


Edward    Fi 
Matthew  Briggs 


Koyce 
"ieldin 


g 


Lust 

War      [  Priests  of  Seteljos 

Death   I 

St.  Agnes Margherita  Sargent 

Tlie  Spirit  of  Time Mary  Lawton 

William    Shakespeare John   Drew 

CHARACTERS  IN  INNER  SCENES 
Scene  One 

Antony  Eric  Blind 

Cleopatra    Hedwig  Reicher 

Charmian Marion  Evenson 

Eros   Clifford  Devereaux 

Scene  Two 

Cressida  Gladys  Hanson 

Her  Attendant Clara  Tree   Major 

Pandarus  David  Bispham 

Boy    Allan  Ross  MacDougall 

Troilus    Eugene  O'Brien 

Becuba   Mary  Lawton 

Helen  Virginia  Hadley 

Aeneas   Henry  Buckler 

Antenor Chester  Thomas  Calder 

Hector   George  Smithfield 

Paris    Joseph   Sterling 

Helenas   Joseph  Whitmore 

Scene  Three 

Brutus   Henry  Ludlowe 

Lucius    John   Sahlveck 

Ghost  of  Caesar F.   F.   Mackay, 

(first  performance.)         Emmanuel  Reicher, 

(other  performances.) 

Scene  Four 

Hamlet    Robert  Mantell 

Horatio   Augustin  Duncan 

Marcelius   William  H.   Sams 

Ghost  of  Hamlet's  Father.  Emmanuel  Reicher 
Scene  1-k'c 

Romeo   Fred  Eric 

Juliet    Margaret  Wycherly 

Lorenzo    Eugene   O'Brien 

Ussica   Viola  Compton 

Perdita    Vera  Fredova 

Florizel   Joseph  Sterling 

Sce.nc    Sir 

Orlando    . Fred  Eric 

Jacques   William  H.   Sams 

The  Banished  Dnkc Cyril  Courtney 

Adam   George  F.  Smithfield 

Scene  Sci'cn 

S'ir  Hugh  Evans Etienne  Girardot 

Sir  John  Falstaff Thomas  A.   Wise 

Mistress   Ford Grace   Filkens 

Mistress  Fage Thais  Lawton 

Anne  Page Beatrice  Beckley 

Scene  Eight 
King  Henry  V Frederick  Lewis 

The  Interludes. 

Specially  chosen  groups  took  part 
in  the  interludes. 


A   rehearsal    of   "Caliban   by  the   Yellow    Sands."  -showing  Lionel    Braham   who    plays 
Caliban;    Joseph    Urban    (on    the    steps)    and    Kdith    Wynne    Matthison    (among   those 

on  the  stage) 


The  Garden— Its  Furniture 


WHEN  is  a  garden  transformed  from  a  mere 
plot  of  ground  into  a  charming,  restful  retreat? 
When  it  is  properly  planned  and  those  plans  prop- 
erly carried  out;  when  it  reflects  the  individuality  of 
the  owner ;  when  the  lawns,  beds,  hedges,  pools  and 
statuary,  the  garden  benches,  sun  dials,  bird  houses 
and  fences  all  form  one  harmonious  unit.  The  June 
number  of 


en 

treats  of  garden  furnishing  in  a  lucid,  entertaining  way — 
plans  for  Italian,  English  or  Japanese  gardens;  Japanese 
gardens  in  America;  window  boxes,  and  color  schemes  for 
their  contents;  flowers  for  the  seaside  garden;  the  fun  of 
raising  pigeons;  collies;  how  to  balance  an  aquarium;  in 
short — 31  topics  of  interest,  with  170  illustrations. 

MR.  CONDE  NAST 

the  publisher  of  Vogue  and  Vanity  Fair,  has  re- 
cently purchased  House  &  Garden  and  American 
Homes  and  Gardens,  consolidating  these  two 
widely  known  publications  under  the  title  House  & 
Garden,  and  has  already  produced  a  monthly  maga- 
zine of  town  and  country  life,  of  interior  decoration 
and  furnishing,  which  leads  in  its  special  field  as 
Vogue  and  Vanity  Fair  are  acknowledged  to  lead 
in  their  respective  fields. 

Six  Months  of  House  and  Garden  for  $  1 

may  show  you  how  to  save  $100  or  even$i,ooo  or  over. 
You  could  easily  waste  that  much  on  furnishings  that 
do  not  harmonize  or  gardening  that  does  not  please, 
or  in  building  that  is  not  practical.    House  &  Garden 
removes  the  probability  of  error  in  this  regard. 


\ 


A  Special  Offer 

The  subscription  price  is  $3  a  year; 
single  copies  at  the  newsstands  are 
25  cents.     But  if  you  will  fill 
in  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low, with  $1,  we  will  mail 
you  the  six  forthcoming 
numbers. 
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